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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


The  first  edition  of  this  Dictionary  was  published  in  New  York  in  1848. 
v"  It  met  with  a  quick  sale,  and  soon  passed  out  of  print  Aware  of  its  many 
imperfections,  I  began  my  preparations  for  a  new  edition  before  it  had  fuUy 
left  the  press.  From  that  time  to  the  day  the  last  sheets  of  this  edition  left 
my  hands  fi^r  the  printer,  now  ten  years,  I  have  been  more  or  less  occupied 
in  its  preparation.  Nearly  three  years  of  this  period  I  spent  in  the  interior 
of  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  Conmiissioner  on  the 
Mexican  Boundary ;  but  even  there,  I  failed  not  to  note  the  peculiarities  of 
the  familiar  language  of  the  frontier,  and  carefully  recorded  the  words  and 
phrases  I  met  with  for  future  use.  This  experience  enabled  me  to  collect 
the  singular  words  occurring  in  prairie  and  frontier  life  as  well  as  those  com- 
mon to  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  Most  of  these  have  come  from 
the  Spanish,  and  are  now  fidrly  engrafted  on  our  language. 

The  other  alterations  and  improvements  made  in  this  edition,  consist  in 
tlie  addition  of  a  very  large  number  of  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the 
United  States ;  so  that  it  now  contains  probably  twice  as  many  as  the  first 
edition.  The  examples  or  illustrations  from  authors,  showing  the  use  of 
words,  have  also  been  greatly  multiplied.  This  seemed  desirable,  as  exam- 
ples convey  a  far  more  correct  idea  of  their  meaning  and  use  than  a  simple 
definition.  The  histories  of  words  and  their  definitions  have  also  been 
corrected  and  improved. 

In  the  additions  to  this  work,  I  have  to  acknowledge  valuable  contribu- 
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tions  from  several  friends,  who  took  an  int^-est  in  the  subject.     To  the  Rev. 
Wm.  S.  Murphy,'  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  I  am  indebted 
for  raanj  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  the  West     To  Mr.  John  Gil- 
/mary  Shea  for  New  York  words ;  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Elwyn  of  Philadelphia^  ^- 
f  for  the  use  of  a  manuscript  Yocabulaiy  of  Americanisms  collected  by  him; 
if.   .'to  Mr.  James  Mitchell,  of  Nantucket,  for  words  in  use  in  that  island; 
to  Professor  Geo.  'C.  Schaeffer  of  Washington,  for  many  terms  of  nat- 
ural history,  words  relating  to  the  arts,  and  Westemisms ;  and  to  Dr.  Francis 
LiEBER,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  for  many  sound  remarks,  of  which 
I  have  availed  myself  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 

Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  conmion  terms  of  plants,  trees,  and 
fruits  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  those  which  enter  into  our  com- 
merce. These,  being  familiar  words  of  our  language,  seem  as  worthy  of 
being  noted  and  explained  as  others.  For  valuable  contributions  to  this 
class  of  words  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Edward  Foreman,  of  Washington ; 
while  Mr.  Alex.  J.  Cotheal,  a  merchant  of  New  York,  and  well  known 
in  the  field  of  Oriental  literature,  has  kindly  furnished  me  the  common 
names  of  the  trees,  fruits,  nuts,  etc  which  enter  into  our  commerce. 

In  preparing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  include 
■  in  the  collection  of  words ;  and,  preferring  to  err  on  the  side  of  copiousness, 
admitted  many  words  common  to  the  colloquial  language  of  England  and 
this  country,  which  have  now  been  rejected  to  make  way  for  pure  Ameri- 
canisms. Of  the  words  so  rejected  there  are  nearly  eight  hundred ;  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples :  ahove-hoard,  AdanCs  aUy  to  advocate^  afeard^  oforcy 
afierclapSy  bamboozle,  to  bark  one* 8  shiruty  bobtail,  bogtrotter,  bolt-upright^ 
boozy,  bo-peep,  to  bore,  bom  days,  bran  new,  brown  study,  by-the-by,  to  hold 
a  candle,  to  catch  a  Tartar,  caterwaul,  catspaw,  to  chalk  out,  chink,  chouse, 
chuffy,  circumbendibus,  clap-trap,  clincher,  clout,  cool,  cosey,  cowlick, 
crambo,  criss-cross,  cross-grained,  crotchety,  crowsfeet,  curmudgeoti,  curry 
favor,  to  cut  on^s  acquaintaince,  cut  and  run,  cut  a  dash,  dabster,  dead 
aUve,  dawdle,  demijohn,  duds,  DicJ^s  hatband,  dilly-daUy,  dog  cheap, 
down  in  the  mouth,  driving  at,  dumpy,  elbow  grease,  to  feather  one*s 
.  nest^  etc,  etc 

A  good  many  such  words  have  nevertheless  been  retained,  on  the  princi- 
ple that' a  word  now  used  only  in  some  out-of-the-way  locality  in  England, 
but  quite  general  here,  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  English 
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langaa^e  as  spoken  in  America,  i.  e.  an  Americanism ;  bat  as  it  is  often 
impossible  to  know  with  exactness  to  what  extent  a  word  is  used  in 
England,  it  is  likelj  that  many  of  these  should  properij  hare  been 
omitted. 

'  Many  words  common  to  the  colloquial  language  both  <^  England  and 
America  haye  been  allowed  to  remain  because  thej  have  not  yet  been  hon- 
ored with  a  place  in  the  current  standard  Dictionaries.  Of  these  there  are 
many  which  in  the  glossaries  are  ascribed  to  '^  various  dialects,**  and  which 
should  be  inserted  in  any  general  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  which 
aims  at  completeness.  Were  such  a  work  as  the  new  English  Dictionary 
projected  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London  already  in  existence,  the 
insertion  of  a  large  number  of  words  of  this  dass  could  have  been  dispensed 
with.' 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  edition,  while  it 
does  not  wholly  reject  words  of  English  origin,  claims  to  be  more  strictly  - 
f  American  than  the  first     At  the  same  time,  the  first  edition  will  still  have 
~  a  value  of  its  own,  as  showing  more  fully  how  much  of  the  colloquial  Ian-  7 
guage  of  England  is  retained  in  use  in  this  country. 

Due  attention  has  been  given  to  soitae  valuable  criticisms  on  the  first  edi- 
tion, in  a  paper  by  the  late  Dr.  Felix  Flttgel,  entitled  '^  Die  englische  Phi- 
klogie  in  Nordamerxka^  which  appeared  in  Grersdorf 's  Repertorium  for 
1852 ;  also,  to  criticisms  which  appeared  in  the  *^  Western  Continent  **  news- 
paper of  Philadelphia,  and  the  ^  Literary  World  "  of  New  York,  soon  after 
the  publication  of  the  volume.  Some  excellent  illustrations  have  been  ob- 
tained from  a  paper  on  ^  Canadian  English,"  by  the  Rev.  A.  Constable  Gei- 
kie,  read  before  the  Canadian  Listitute  28th  of  March,  1857,  and  printed  in 
*  its  JoumaL 

The  first  edition  was  translated  into  the  Dutch  language  under  the  title 
of  **  Woordenhoek  v€m  Americanismeny  etc.  Bewerht  door  M.  Keijzer.  Gorin- 
ekem,  1854,"  leaving  out  the  quotations  which  illustrate  the  use  of  words. 
It  was  hoped  that  this  work  would  furnish  assistance  in  settling  the  etymo- 
logy and  meaning  of  some  of  the  old  Dutch  words  still  used  in  New  York ; 
Vat  it  has  proved  of  little  use. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  will  be  found  a  small  collection  of  American 
timUes  and  proverbs,  together  with  the  abbreviations  of  the  names  of  States, 
etc,  which  were  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  first  edition. 

A* 
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To  my  friend,  Mr.  William  W.  Turner,  of  Washington,  I  take  pleasure 
in  again  making  mj  acknowledgments  for  the  valuable  aid  furnished  me 
in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  former  edition,  not  only  for  the  contribution 
of  numerous  words  and  illustrations,  but  for  his  correction  and  supervision 
of  the  whole  work. 

Fbovidxncb,  B.  I.,  March,  1859. 
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TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


In  yentaring  to  lay  before  the  public  a  Yocabularj  of  the  colloquial  laa- 
goage  of  the  United  States,  some  explanation  may  be  necessary  for  the 
broad  ground  I  have  been  led  to  occupy. 

I  b^an  to  make  a  list  of  such  words  as  appeared  to  be,  or  at  least  such 
AS  had  generally  been  called,  Americanisms,  or  peculiar  to  the  United  States, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  made  reference  to  the  several  authors  in  whose  writ- 
ings they  appeared ;  not  knowing  whether,  in  reality,  they  were  of  native 
growth,  or  whether  they  had  been  introduced  from  England.  When  this 
list  had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  a  large  number  of  the  words  used  in 
fioniliar  conversation,  both  among  the  educated  as  well  as  among  the  unedu- 
cated and  rustic  classes,  the  next  object  was  to  examine  the  dialects  and 
provincialisms  of  those  parts  of  England  from  which  the  early  settlers  of 
New  England  and  our  other  colonies  emigrated. 

The  provincialisms  of  New  England  are  more  familiar  to  our  ears  than 
those  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States,  as  they  are  not  confined 
jrithin  the  limits  of  those  States,  but  have  extended  to  New  York,  Ohio, 
fndi^^a^  Illinois,  and  Michigan ;  which  States  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
settled  by  emigrants  from  New  England. 

On  comparing  these  familiar  words  with  the  provincial  and  colloquial 
language  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  a  most  striking  resemblance 
appeared  not  only  in  the  words  commonly  regarded  as  peculiar  to  New 
England,  but  in  the  dialectical  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  and  in  the 
general  tone  and  accent  In  fact  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  colloquial  peculiarities  of  New  England  are  derived 
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\  directly  from  Great  Britain ;  and  that  thej  are  now  provincial  in  those 
parts  from  which  the  early  colonists  emigrated,  or  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  well  accredited  authors  of  the  period  when  that  emigration  to<{k 
place.  Consequently  it  is  obvious  that  we  have  the  best  authority  for  the 
use  of  the  words  referred  to. 

It  may  be  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  idiom  of  New  England  is  as  pure 
English,  taken  as  a  whole,  as  was  spoken  in  England  at  the  period  when 
these  colonies  were  settled  In  making  this  assertion,  I  do  not  take  as  a 
standard  the  nasal  twang,  the  drawling  enunciation,  or  those  perversions  of 
language  which  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  adopt.  Nor  would  I  acknow- 
ledge the  abuse  of  many  of  our  most  useful  words.  For  these  perversions 
I  make  no  other  defence  or  apology  but  that  they  occur  in  all  countries 
and  in  every  language. 

Having  found  the  case  to  be  as  stated,  I  had  next  to  decide  between  a 
vocabulary  of  words  of  purely  American  origin,  or  one  in  which  should  be 
embraced  all  those  words  usually  called  provincial  or  vulgar —  all  the  words, 
whatever  be  their  origin,  which  are  used  in  familiar  conversation,  and  but 
seldom  employed  in  composition  —  all  the  perversions  of  language,  and 
abuses  of  words  into  which  people,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  have 
fallen,  and  some  of  those  remarkable  and  ludicrous  forms  of  speech  which 
have  been  adopted  in  the  Western  States.  The  latter  plan  seemed  the 
most  satisfactory,  and  this  I  determined  to  adopt.* 

With  so  broad  a  ground,  many  words  must  necessarily  be  embraced  which 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries  of  Drs.  Johnson  and  Webster,  with  the 


*  The  term  "  Americanisms/'  as  used  in  this  Dictionaiy,  may  then  be  said  to  inclade 
the  following  classes  of  words : 

1.  Archaisms,  i.  c.  old  English  words,  obsolete,  or  nearly  so,  in  England,  bnt  retained 
in  use  in  this  coontrv. 

2.  English  words  used  in  a  different  sense  finom  what  they  are  in  England.    These 
include  many  names  of  natural. objects  differently  applied.  • 

3.  Words  which  have  retained  then:  original  meanii^g  in  the  United  States,  although 
not  in  England. 

4.  English  provincialisms  adopted  into  general  use  in  America. 

5.  Newly  coined  words,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  productions  or  to  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  country. 

6.  Words  borrowed  from  European  languages,  especially  the  French,  Spanish,  Dutch, 
and  German. 

7.  Indian  words. 

8.  Negroisms. 

9.  Peculiarities  of  pronunciation.  —  [iVbCe  to  Second  Edition.] 
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IX 


rMnariL  that  they  are  low  or  vulgar,  or  only  to  be  heard  in  familiar  conver- 
Btttioii.  Another  clagg^  not  in  the  dictionaries  referred  to,  is  contained  in 
the  proTincial  glossaries  of  England.  A  third  class,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  consists  of  slang  words  which  are  not  noticed  by  lexicogra- 
phers, yet  are  so  much  employed  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  glossary. 

Soch  is  the  plan  which  I  have  thought  most  advisable  to  adopt,  aiid 
which  I  hope  will  give  satisfaction.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  I  have 
endeavored  to  give  the  most  accurate  definitions,  citing  the  authorities  in  all 
eases  where  I  have  been  enabled  to  find  any.  Except  as  regards  words  of 
purely  American  origin  (e.  g.  those  derived  from  the  Indian  languages  and 
from  the  Dutch),  I  have  generally  kept  aloof  from  etymologies  and  etymo- 
logical discussions.  These  the  reader  will  find  in  abundance  —  such  as  they 
are  —  in  the  works  of  Johnson,  Todd,  Webster,  and  others. 

Words  of  a  provincial  character,  and  such  as  have  become  obsolete  in 
composition,  are  often  of  doubtful  signification.  Illustrations,  from  well- 
known  authors,  wherein  such  words  are  employed,  are  of  service  in  anfnng 
tt  their  true  meaning.  These  have  been  employed  in  the  present  glossary, 
and  serve  the  double  purpose  of  illustration,  and  of  rendering  the  book 
more  readable  than  if  confined  to  a  dry  collection  of  definitions.  This 
mode  of  showing  the  sense  in  which  words  have  been  employed  by  authors, 
wad  first  practised  on  a  comprehensive  scale  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  labors 
are  thereby  greatly  enhanced  in  value  to  the  philologbt ;  and  has  since  been 
carried  out  more  completely  in  Mr.  Richardson's  dictionary. 

The  class  of  words  which  are  purely  American  in  their  origin  and  use,  I 
have  sAfio  attempted  to  iUustrate,  by  extracts  from  American  authors  whose 
writings  relate  to  that  class  of  people  among  which  these  words  are  chiefiy 
(bond.  These  books  contain  descriptions  of  country  life,  scenes  in  the  back- 
woods, popular  tales,  etc,  in  which  the  colloquial  or  familiar  language  of 
particular  States  predominates.  The  humorous  writings  of  Judge  Halibur- 
ton  of  Nova  Scotia  give  a  tolerably  correct  though  exaggerated  specimen 
of  the  provincialisms  of  New  England.  The  letters  of  Major  Powning  are 
of  the  same  character,  and  portray  the  dialect  of  New  England  with  less 
exairireration.*     There  are  no  books   in  which   the  Western  words  and 


•  AmoD);  other  iKx^ks  from  which  1  have  quoted  examples  of  the  use  of  words  com- 
niou  to  New  Enjrhind  and  the  Northern  States,  are  Judd's  "Margaret,"  the  "  Widow 
B«?«k»ti  PapcTB,"  "  The  Bigelow  Papers,"  and  the  Sermons  of  Dow,  Junior.] —  [Xo(e  to 
iSecond  Edition.]  ^  .        ^   .-  .  i.  ,  »    . 
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phrases  are  so  fiillj  exhibited ;  though  all  the  works  which  aim  to  illustrate 
Western  life  contain  more  or  less  of  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  people. 
Judge  Hall,  Mrs.  Eirkland  (Maiy  Clavers),  the  author  of  the  New  Puj> 
chase,  Charles  F.  Hoffinan,  and  various  tourists,  have  displayed  in  their  se- 
veral works  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  occasionaUj 
their  language.  Mr.  Crockett)  however,  himself  a  native  of  that  region, 
associating  from  infancy  with  its  woodsmen,  hunters,  and  farmers,  whose 
language  is  full  of  quaint  words  and  figures  of  speech,  has  unintentionally, 
made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  colloquial  language  of  the  West  than 
any  other  author. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  a  series  of  hocka  published  by  Messrs.  Carey  and 
Hart,  called  the  ''  Library  of  Humorous  American  Works,''  which  consist 
of  a  series  of  tales  and  adventures  in  the  South-west  and  West,  by  Wm.  T. 
Porter,  editor  of  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times ;  John  S.  Robb  and 
J.  M.  Field,  Esquires,  of  St  Louis,  Missouri ;  the  editor  of  the  New  Or- 
lean^Picayune  ;  and  some  anonymous  writers.  Li  these  several  works  the 
drolleries  and  quaint  sayings  of  the  West  are  admirably  incorporated  into 
tales  of  the  settlers,  their  manners  and  customs,  vivid  descriptions  of  West- 
em  scenery,  political  and  dramatic  scenes,  etc.  We  have  no  books  which 
present  so  graphic  an  account  of  Western  life,  related  in  the  exaggerated 
and  metaphorical  language  peculiar  to  the  people  of  that  region. 

Li  Southern  provincialisms  I  find  myself  most  deficient,  having  seen  no 
books  except  Major  Jones's  "  Courtship "  and  "  Sketches,"  "  Greorgia 
Scenes,"  and  "  Sherwood's  Gazetteer  o£  Georgia,"  in  which,  however,  a 
considerable  number  of  local  words  are  to  be  found. 

The  newspapers  have  afforded  me  many  illustrations  of  the  use  of  words, 
which  I  have  not  failed  to  make  use  of.  These  illustrations,  it  will  be  seen, 
are  chiefly  from  the  New  York  papers,  viz.  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  the 
Tribune,  and  the  Herald,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  have  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  reading  them  daily.  (When  I  met  with  a  word  or  phrase  peculiarly 
American,  or  one  which  was  employed  in  a  sense  differing  from  the  use  of 
the  same  in  England,  it  was  at  once  noticed  and  secured*  All  our  news- 
papers contain  more  or  less  colloquial  words ;  in  fact,  there  seems  no  other 
way  of  expressing  certain  ideas  connected  with  passing  events  of  every-day 
life,  with  the  requisite  force  and  piquancy.  In  the  English  newspapers  the 
same  thing  is  observable,  and  certain  of  them  contain  more  of  the  class 
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denominated  iiang  words  than  our  own.  The  Whig  papers  throughout  the 
United  States  employ  certain  political  terms  in  advocating  the  principles  of 
their  party,  and  in  denouncing  those  of  their  opponents.  The  Democratic 
papers  porsne  a  similar  course.  The  advocates  and  opponents  of  Abolition, 
Fonrierism,  etc.,  invent  and  employ  many  words  peculiar  to  themselves. 
So  with  the  religious  sects ;  each  new-fangled  notion  brings  into  existence 
some  addition  to  our  language,  though  that  addition  is  not  always  an  im- 
.provement 

Hie  yalue  of  this  Glossary  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced,  if,  as  is 
usual  in  the  compilation  of  similar  works,  I  had  been  able  to  avail  myself 
of  the  assistance  of  persons  residing  in  various  parts  of  our  country.  No 
collection  of  words,  professing  to  contain  the  colloquial  language  of  the  en- 
tire coontry,  can  approach  any  degree  of  completeness  or  correctness,  with- 
out the  aid  of  many  hands  and  heads.  None  but  a  native  of  New  Eng- 
land, educated  on  her  soil,  and  who  has  mingled  with  all  classes  of  society, 
his  the  requisite  familiarity  with  the  words  and  phrases  peculiar  to  her' 
people.  So  with  the  Western  and  Southern  provincialisms.  One  bom 
and  brou^  up  where  they  are  spoken,  who  has  heard  and  used  them  when 
i  boy,  and  grown  up  in  their  midst,  can  alone  portray  them  in  their  true 
lense.  The  aid  of  such  persons  it  was  impossible  to  procure,  and  the 
^words  here  brought  together  have  been,  with  very  few  exceptions,  collected 
'  by  myself  ]  The  deficiencies  and  imperfections  are  such,  therefore,  as  could 
aot  be  avoided  under  the  circumstances. 

The  words  of  Dutch  origin,  most  if  not  all  of  which  are  used  or  under- 
deistood  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  those  portions  of  its  vicinity  colo- 
aised  by  natives  of  Holland,  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Alexander  J.  Co- 
THEAX,  a  gentleman  bom  and  educated  in  New  Yoi^  whoae  learning  in 
other  branches  of  philological  science  is  well  known  to  many.  A  few 
other  words  have  been  given  me  from  time  to  time  by  other  friends,  who 
knew  that  I  was  making  this  collection.  To  all  of  these  I  am  happy  to  ex- 
pven  my  acknfwledgments. 

When  the  work  had  advanced  £ar  towards  completion,  and  one  half  had 
been  pat  in  type,  the  occurrence  of  some  terms  common  in  political  language, 
the  exact  meaning  of  which  was  not  clear,  led  me  to  apply  to  my  friend  John 
IjncAN,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  for  aid.  He 
complied  with  my  request,  and  kindly  furnished  the  definitions  of 
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• 
several  terms  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  political  language  of  the  day.     I 

regret  that  I  did  not  have  his  valuable  aid  in  defining  and  illustrating  the 

use  of  words  and  phrases  which  occur  in  the  early  part  of  this  Glossary. 

The  contributions  of  Mr.  Inman  are  acknowledged  where  they  appear. 

To  my  friend  Mr.  Wh.  W.  Turner  I  am  under  great  obligations  for  aid 

rendered  me  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  press.     Mr.  Turner's  extensive 

acquaintance  with  the  European  and  Oriental  languages,  together  with  an 

unusual  sagacity  in  philological  criticism,  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  give  . 

aid  in  the  preparation  of  a  work  like  this.     I  have,  therefore,  submitted 

the  whole  to  his  supervision,  and  adopted  his  views  in  all  my  conclusions. 

At  his  suggestion  I  have  struck  out  many  etymologies  taken  from  standard 

dictionaries,  which  it  was  evident  were  wholly  erroneous. 

In  noticing  the  words  embraced  in  this  Glossary,  the  reader  will  probably 

think  that  many  have  been  admitted  which  ought  not  to  have  a  place  in  a 

'^  Dictionary  of  American  Provincialisms.  Frcxn  what  has  already  been  said, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  should 
be  admitted  and  what  excluded ;  and  I  have  thought  it  better  to  err  on  the 
aide  of  copiousness,  than  by  too  rigid  a  system  of  selection  to  run  into  the 
oi^>osite  extreme. 

A  careful  perusal  of  nearly  all  the  English  glossaries  has  enabled  me  to 
select  what  appeared  most  desirable  to  embrace,  and  what  to  avoid,  in  an 

"    American  book  of  a  similar  kind.   jGant  words,  except  such  as  are  in  gen- 
eral use,  the  terms  used  at  gaming-houses,  purely  technical  words,  and  those* 
^     only  known  to  certain  trades,  obscene  and  blasphemous  words,  have  been 

•-*  discarded. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  collecting  and  preserving  the  colloquial  dialects  of  our  country,  I 
have  prefixed  to  the  Vocabulary  some  remarks  on  language,  in  which  the 
reader  will  find  thatjthe  study  of  dialects  and  provincialisms  is  considered 
as  worthy  the  attention  of  philologists,  as  the  investigation  of  the  language 

of  literature.  1  ^ 

^  J.  E.  B. 

New  Tobk,  1848. 
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DIALECTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  most  recent  inyestigations  in  which  the  science  of  philology  has 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  Engtish  language,  have  shown  that  it  is  of 
pntlj  Gothic  origin,  descended  through  languages,  of  which  sufficient  re- 
Bains  to  make  grammatical  as  well  as  etymological  comparisons  practicable, 
h  is  true  that  some  have  regarded  it  as  a  perfect  mongrel,  without  any  nat- 
ural parent,  compounded  of  various  languages  and  dialects,  Greek,  Latin, 
StxoD,  French,  Welsh,  etc,  etc.  But  although  the  language  is  very  much 
Bixed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  as  pure,  and  as  closely  allied  to  the 
Angio-^axon  and  Moeso-Gothic,  as  the  languages  in  the  south  of  £urope 
ire  to  the  Latin.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  is  probable  that  the  English  is  not 
Bore  impregnated  with  words  of  the  Latin  stock,  than  the  Italian,  French, 
Spuiah,  and  Portuguese  are  with  words  of  the  Teutonic  stock. 

The  natural  tendency  of  language  is  to  improve ;  and  when  a  people  can- 
>M  express  in  a  comprehensive  manner  a  particular  idea  or  shade  of  meon- 
ttg,  they  either  form  a  word  to  denote  it  from  a  root  or  roots  already  in  the 
hguage,  or  borrow  a  word  from  other  languages  which  expresses  it 
ahidy. 

With  regard  to  the  English  language  this  last-mentioned  process  has 
ken  adopted  to  an  extent  which,  while  it  has  enriched  our  vocabulary  with 
ft  TiBt  number  of  terms,  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  greatly  impaired  its  re- 
pfodnctive  power.  The  original  substratum  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech  has 
^  overlaid  with  multitudes  of  common  and  conversational  words  from  the 
French,  literary  and  ecclesiastical  terms  from  the  Latin,  and  technicalities 
hm  the  Greek ;  and  the  process  is  constantly  going  on.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  immense  accessions  to  its  vocabulary,  the  structure  of  the  English  has 
Rnudned  in  all  essential  respects  the  same  from  the  period  when  it  first 
kcune  a  language.    Moreover,  the  number  of  foreign  importations  con« 
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taincd  in  our  dictionanes,  gives  by  no  m^ans  a  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
such  words  which  we  actually  make  use  of.  The  greater  part  of  our  house- 
hold, colloquial,  and  poetical  expressions  are  Saxon,  and  so  are  all  those  im- 
portant words  called  particles,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  speech  hinges  ; 
whereas  an  immense  number  of  the  words  derived  from  other  sources  belong 
exclusively  to  the  language  of  books,  and  many  even  to  particular  sciences. 

There  is  another  fact  to  be  observed,  which  is,  thai  these  different  classes 
of  words  are  not  used  in  the  same  proportion  by  all  members  of  society. 
Persons  without  education,  and  who  are  consequently  not  familiar  with  the 
language  of  literature,  employ  almost  exclusively  in  their  conversation  the 
simple  and  expressive  Saxon  terms ;  while  persons .  belonging  to  the  more 
favored  classes  of  society,  supply  the  place  of  many  of  these  terms  by 
others  derived  from  the  language  of  books.  The  old  words  thus  discarded, 
which  are  oflen  far  more  expressive  and  more  consonant  to  the  genius  of 
the  language  than  the  apparently  more  elegant  novelties  by  which  they  are 
supplanted,  are  from  that  time  considered  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
common  people,  and  receive  the  name  o£ pravincialj  coUoquicU,  or  vulgar. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  common  speech  oflen  enters  largely  into 
composition,  and  in  some  instances  constitutes  the  chief  excellence  of  a 
writer.  In  dramatic  composition  the  colloquial  language  predominates.  In 
Shakespeare  we  find  every  variety  of  diction  of  which  the  English  language 
is  susceptible,  from  the  loftiest  flights  of  the  statesman  and  philosopher  to 
the  familiar  language  of  the  lowest  of  the  people.  In  Ben  Jonson,  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  the  other  dramatic  authors,  we  find  the 
familiar  idiom  to  be  the  most  prevalent 

K  we  examine  the  literature  of  other  countries,  we  shall  find  that  the 
colloquial  tongue  has  been  employed  in  written  compositions  of  a  similar 
kind  and  with  equal  success.  In  addition  to  Aristophanes  and  Plautus 
among  the  ancients,  Cervantes  may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  in  Spain, 
and  the  writings  of  Rabelais  and  Moli^re  in  France.  The  colloquial  dia- 
lect is  generally  more  ancient  than  the  literary  language ;  as  the  latter  is 
constantly  changing,  while  the  former  remains  nearly  stationary. 

If  any  person  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  early  dictionaries  of 
the  English  language,  or  the  dictionaries  of  which  English  forms  a  part,  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  words  which  have  become  so  com- 
pletely obsolete  as  to  be  undeserving  a  place  in  modem  compilations. 
Even  the  English  dictionary  of  Bailey,  which,  at  the  time  Dr.  Johnson  pub- 
lished his,  was  the  standard,  abounds  in  words  which  are  now  never  used  in 
composition.  This  class  of  words  was  employed  by  authors  from  Chaucer'a 
time,  or  about  the  year  1400,  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
By  the  middle  of  that  century  they  had  ceased  to  be  used  in  books,  but 
were  preserved  in  dictionaries  for  a  century  longer.     The  great  mass  of 
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tfaeniY  however,  are  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  numerous  provincial  dia- 
lects of  EngLmd  to  the  present  day. 

The  dialects  of  the  English  language  now  spoken  in  England  have  ex- 
iited  from  a  very  earlj  period.  It  is  not  pretended  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject that  any  are  of  recent  origin.  "  In  early  times,"  says  Dr.  Bosworth, 
"there  was  clearly  a  considerable  dialectic  variety  in  the  writings  of  men 
residing  in  different  provinces.  The  differences  observable  in  the  language 
of  the  mo6t  cultivated  classes  would  be  still  more  nuirked  and  apparent  in 
the  mass  of  population,  or  the  less  educated  community.  These,  from 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  had  little  communication  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  provinces ;  and  having  few  opportunities  and  little  inducement  to 
leave  their  own  neighborhood,  they  intermarried  among  each  other,  and, 
from  their  limited  acquaintance  and  circumscribed  views,  they  would  nat- 
luilly  be  much  attached  to  their  old  manners,  customs,  and  language.  The 
tame  cause  operating  from  age  to  age  would  keep  united  the  greater  part 
of  the  population,  or  the  families  of  the  middle  stations  of  life ;  it  may, 
therefore,  be  well  expected  that  much  of  the  peculiarity  of  dialect  prevalent 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  is  preserved  even  to  the  present  day  in  the  provin- 
cial dialects  of  the  same  districts.  In  these  local  dialects,  then,  remnants  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  may  be  found  in  the  least  altered,  most  uncorrupt, 
tnd  therefore  its  purest  state."  * 

In  an  ethnological  point  of  view  the  English  dialects  afford  important 
materials  for  elucidating  that  portion  of  English  history  which  relates  to  the 
eariy  colonixation  of  \jrreat  Britain ;  for,  if  history  Vere  silent  on  tho  sub- 
ject, a  philological  test  applied  to  the  dialects  of  the  country  would  show 
what  nations  contributed  to  its  colonization. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  April,  1844,  in  an  article  on  the  Provincial- 
ians  of  the  European  Langtiages,  gives  the  following  results  of  an  inquiry 
mto  the  number  of  provincial  words  which  had  then  been  arrested  by  local 
^ossaries: 


ohiopshiFO, 

1,993 

Sossex, 

t  Derooihire  and  Cornwall,  . 

878 

JBi08OX, 

}  DeYonihire  (North),      . 

1,146 

Wiltshire,    . 

370 

(  HallamRhire, 
\  Craven, 

822 

Laacasfaire,  . 

^1,922 

•  North  Coanty,  . 

SirfRrfk,  . 

.2,400 

Cheahire, 

2,500 

Grose  and  Fdgge,t 

-  fiof  rw  tihiro. 

1,204 

•  Preface  to  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  p.  xxri. 
t  Set  down  ag^MetropoIitaa. 


371 

589 

592 

1,568 

6,169 

3,750 

903 

3,500 

• 

30,637 


t 
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^  Admitting  that  several  of  the  foregoing  are  sTnonTinoiis,  saperfluoos,  or 
common  to  each  county,  there  are  nevertheless  many  of  them  which,  al- 
though alike  orthographicallj,  are  vastly  dissimilar  in  signification.  Mak- 
ing these  allowances,  they  amount  toia  little  more  than  20,000 ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  English  counties  hitherto  illustrated,  to  the  average 
ratio  of  1478  to  a  county.  Calculating  the  twenty Hsix  unpublished  in  the 
same  ratio  (for  there  are  supposed  to  be  as  many  words  collected  by  pfiir. 
sons  who  have  never  published  them),  they  will  furnish  36,428  additicmal 

j '  provincialisms,  forming  in  the  aggregate  59,000  words  in  the  colloquial 

/    tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  which  can,  for  the  chief  part,  produce  proofi'of 

^    legitimate  origin." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  a  most  important  contribution  to  this  de- 
partment of  literature  has  been  made  in  the  publication  of  ^  A  Dictionary  of 
i' Archaic  and  Provincial  Words,  Obsolete  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  Ancient 

^  ^  Customs,  from  the  fourteenth  century.  By  J.  O.  Halliwell.  2  vols.  8vo, 
Xondon,  1847."  This  admirable  work  actuaUy  contains  50,000  words,  a  great 
portion  of  which  are  illustrated  by  extracts  from  manuscripts.  It  will  be  found 
by  most  persons  to  amply  supply  the  place  of  the  numerous  separate  glos- 
saries for  studying  the  dialects  of  England,  while  it  affords  indispensable 
assistance  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  early  writers.  A  still  later 
publication  of  the  $ame  description,  and  which  has  constantly  been  con- 
sulted with  advantage  in  preparing  the  second  edition  of  the  present 
work,  is  the  "  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provinci^  English,  containing 
words  from  the  English  writers  previous  to  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
are  no  longer  in  use,  or  are  not  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  words  which 

y  are  now  used  only  in  the  provincial  dialects.     Compiled  by  (Thomas  UTrigh^ 
Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.   London,  1857." 

As  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  these  inquiries  to  discuss  the  lan- 
guages to  which  the  English  bears  a  relationship,  we  shall  pass  over  these, 
and  come  at  once  to  the  Anglo-Saxon.  This  forms  the  basis  of  the  English 
language,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mother-tongue^  upon  which  many 
words  and  phrases  from  other  languages,  at  successive  periods,  during  a 
space  of  fourteen  centuries,  have  been  engrafted. 

The  Saxons  brought  their  language  into  Britain  in  the  year  449,  when 
the  invasion  under  Hengist  took  place.  What  the  language  was  at  this 
period  it  is  impossible  to  show,  as  no  writings  of  the  time  have  come  down 
to  us.  It  probably  approached  nearer  to  its  inunediate  progenitor,  the 
Low  German  and  Moeso-Grothic,  than  the  form  it  assumed  several  centuries 
later,  when  we  first  find  written  documents.* 

*  It  is  true  that  the  celebrated  Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  Beowalf  is  considered  to  be 
contemporary  with  Hengist.  Bat  its  editor,  Mr.  Kemble,  states  tiiat  the  poem  as  contained 
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The  large  number  of  invaders  who  followed  Hengist  compelled  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  to  retire ;  and  in  about  a  century  the  whole  country  was 
formed  into  a  Saxon  kingdom,  wherein  their  language  took  the  place  of  the 
Celtic*  This  language,  thus  introduced  and  so  firmly  established,  has  been 
called  p^ire  Saxon  by  the  learned  Dr.  Hickes  in  his  ^  Thesaurus  Yeterum 
Linguarum  SeptentrionaliunL" 

The  languages  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  were  closely  allied  to  each  other 
In  fact,  from  a  comparison  of  the  earliest  specimens  that  have  come  down 
to  us,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  merely  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  spoken 
by  people  living  contiguous  to  each  other.  The  other  Grothic  invaders,  or 
ook)nL<ts  of  Britain,  who  have  lefl  traces  of  their  language,  are  the  Jutes  of 
Jutland  and  the  Friesians  of  Friesland. 

The  Danes  made  their  first  descent  on  the  English  coast  in  787,  and 
were  soon  repelled.  Successive  invasions  followed,  and  when  Charlemagne 
compelled  them  to  retreat  before  his  victorious  armies,  they  sought  a  refuge 
in  Britain,  laying  waste  the  country  and  plundering  wherever  they  came. 
The  Saxons  always  got  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible,  either  by  force  of 
trms  or  contributions  of  money.  Yet  in  many  instances  they  established 
ooloniess  and  after  230  years  of  warfare  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  Danish 
king  to  the  throne  of  England  in  the  year  1017.  His  reign,  however,  was 
abort;  for  in  twenty-four  years  the  Danish  dynasty  was  extinct,  and  a 
Stxon  king  again  succeeded. 

This  is  the  period  where  Dr.  Hickes  places  the  second  stage  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language,  being  that  in  which  it  was  afiected  by  the  Danish 
invasions,  receiving  new  words  or  dialectical  changes.  Mr.  Forby,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  dialect  of  East  Anglia,  says  that  no  part  of  England  was 
more  completely  overrun  or  longer  occupied  than  this ;  but  he  denies  that  a 
Dombcr  of  words  sufiiciently  large  was  imported  to  give  a  now  color  and 
character  to  the  Saxon  tongue.* 

*^  TThe  French  element  appeared  in  our  language  with  the  battle  of  Hast- 
ings (a.  d.  1066),  perhaps  in  a  slight  degree  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor."  f  It  is  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  northern  parts  of  France, 
and  denominated  Norman  French,  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence 
opon  the  English  language. 

Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  have  contributed  most  to  our  pro- 
Tindalisms  are  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk,  and  the  Scottish  Bor-  . 
ders.     It  was  chiefly  from  these  counties  that  New  England  was  colonized ; 
hence  their  peculiarities  of  language  are  most  numerous  in  the  New  Eng- 

in  the  Cottoniao  MS.,  British  Museum,  U  not  so  old  ;  and  there  occur  in  it  Christian 
aUa«ions  which  fix  this  text  at  least  at  a  period  subsequent  to  a.  d.  597. 
--»•  Fort»y'a  lotrod.  to  the  Vocab.  of  East  Anglia,  p.  31. 
t  Latham  on  the  English  Languaf^e,  p.  45.     Ist  edit. 

B* 
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land  States.  The  proTmcialisiiis  used  in  the  districts  lefeired  to  have  been 
collected  and  pablished  in  Forbj's  Vocabulaiy  of  East  An^^  2  vols.  12mo. 
London,  1830 ;  Moor's  Suffolk  Words  and  Phrases,  12mo.  London,  1823 ; 
Brockett*8  Glossary  of  North  Coontry  Words,  with  their  etymology,  8d  edi- 
tion, 2  vols.  12ma  Newcastle-npon-Tyne,  1846^  and  Carres  dialect  of  Cm- 
yen  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yoi^  2  vols.  12mo.   2d  edition,  London,  1828. 


.1.  '     t  '.  <«   •  "^ 


AMERICAN  DIALECTS. 

Dialects  originate  in  various  ways.  First,  by  the  proximity  of  natioiiB 
speaking  different  languages,  in  which  case  many  words  and  phrases  are 
borrowed  from  one  into  the  other ;  witness  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dialects  of 
the  English.  Secondly,  by  migrations.  This  is  the  most  fruitful  and  per- 
manent source  of  dialects.  We  see  its  effects  in  the  language  of  England ; 
for  the  immigrations  of  various  nations  into  Great  Britain  fix>m  the  Saxons 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Norman  conquest  are  yet  distinctly  marked  in  the 
dialects  of  that  country. 

In  the  United  States  it  is  easy  to  point  out  causes,  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  will  materially  affect  the  English  language  in  the  par- 
ticular districts  of  country  where  those  influences  are  at  work.  Dialects  will 
spring  up  as  marked  as  those  of  Great  Britain.  A  free  intercourse  may  in 
some  cases  check  the  permanency  of  these  dialects ;  but  in  thos^  parts  of 
the  country  aside  fix>m  the  great  thoroughfares,  where  a  dialect  has  once 
become  firmly  established,  a  thousand  years  will  not  suffice  to  eradicate  it 

The  State  of  New  York  was  originally  settled  by  the  Dutch.  The  num- 
ber of  their  colonists  was  never  large,  nor  did  they  extend  their  settlements 
beyond  the  vaUey  of  the  Mohawk  and  lands  adjacent ;  yet  we  find  even  in 
this  thickly  settled  State,  after  a  lapse  of  two  hundred  years,  that  they  have 
left  evident  traces  on  our  spoken  language.  In  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Albany  many  Dutch  words  have  become  incorporated  into  the  common 
speech.  In  some  of  the  inland  villages  of  Dutch  origin,  the  inhabitants  still 
use  the  language  of  their  &thers ;  and  there  are  even  individuals  who  never 
spoke  any  other. 

The  words  so  adopted  by  us  embrace  geographical  names,  —  a  class  of 
words  which  the  first  colonists  of  a  country  or  the  primitive  inhabitants 
themselves  generally  leave  to  their  posterity  or  to  the  subsequent  occupants. 
Many  of  the  other  words  which  the  Dutch  have  left  us  are  terms  belonging 
to  the  kitchen.  These  have  been  preserved  and  handed  down  by  co6kA 
and  domestic  servants,  until  finom  constant  use  they  are  become  familiar  to 
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■IL  Among  these  terms  are  cooheyy  cruUer^  ofykoke^  tpaek  and  applejeeSy 
noodlefeet,  ruUichiety  hooUlaa,  piL 

The  terms  for  various  playthings,  holidays,  etc.,  preserve  among  chil- 
dren their  original  Dutch  names ;  as  scupy  more,  hoople,  peewee,  pile,  pinkster, 
paas.    Other  words  confined  to  children  are  pinky,  terawchy. 

Articles  of  wearing  apparel  in  some  instances  retain  their  Dutch  names ; 
IS  harraelade,  dockmutek. 

Besides  these  there  are  terms,  the  use  of  which  is  not  confined  to  the  dis- 
tricts originally  colonized  from  Holland,  but  has  been  extended  to  New 
England  and  several  of  the  Northern  States,  and  even  to  Canada ;  such  as 
iloop,  a  porch,  ho$8,  a  master-workman,  etc 

If  a  few  Dutch  colonists  mingled  with  the  English  have  been  able  to  en- 
graft so  many  words  on  our  language,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Grermans  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ?  There  the 
German  language  will  doubtless  exist  for  centuries ;  for,  although  they  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  an  English-speaking  population  far  more  numerous 
than  themselves,  and  although  the  government  and  la¥rs  are  conducted 
through  the  English  language,  still  the  tendency  of  a  people  of  com- 
mon origin  to  cling  together,  —  the  publication  of  newspapers,  almanacs, 
and  books  in  Grerman,  —  and  the  cultivation  to  some  extent  of  Grerman 
literature,  will  tend  to  preserve  the  idiom  and  nationality  of  the  people.  It 
ii  true  the  language  is  already  much  corrupted,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
it  must  give  way  to  the  English ;  but  it  will  leave  behind  it  an  almost  im- 
perishable dialect  as  a  memento  of  its  existence.  In  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Texas,  where  there  are  large  settlements  of  Grermans,  a  similar  result 
most  follow. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  is  a  colony  of  Norwegians.  These  people  before 
eoming  to  America  sent  out  an  agent,  who  selected  and  purchased  for  them 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  one  section  of  that  State.  They  were  accompanied 
by  their  clergyman  and  schoolmaster.  They  are  thus  kept  together,  and 
will  for  a  long  time  preserve  their  language  and  nationality.  But  it  must 
alto  eventually  give  way,  after  engrafting  on  the  English  language  in  that 
vieiiii^  a  Norwegian  dialect 

There  are  large  settlements  of  Welsh  emigrants  in  the  States  of  Penn- 
•livania  and  New  York.  In  the  latter,  in  Oneida  county,  one  may  travel 
far  miles  and  hear  nothing  but  the  Welsh  language.  These  people  have 
their  newspapers  and  magazines  in  their  native  tongue,  and  support  many 
dmrches  wherein  their  language  alone  is  preached.  The  Welsh,  however, 
•re  not  tn  sufiicient  numbers,  nor  are  they  sufiiciently  i^lated,  to  retain 
far  any  length  of  time  their  native  form  of  speech  ;  neither  can  they  pro- 
duce any  sensible  dialectical  change  in  our  language,  owing  to  the  great 
dtffarenoe  between  it  and  their  own.  They  will,  however,  add  some  words 
to  it. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  State. of  Louisiana,  which  was  colonized  by  the  French,  and  in 
Florida,  which  was  colonized  by  the  Spaniards,  there  are  many  words  of 
foreign  origin,  scarcely  known  in  the  Northern  States.  The  geographical 
divisions,  the  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  bays ;  the  peculiarities  of  soil  and 
climate  ;  all  that  relates  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  the  names  of  fishes, 
birds,  fruits,  vegetables,  coins,  etc.,  etc.,  retain  to  a  great  extent  the  names 
given  them  by  the  first  possessors  of  the  country.  The  same  classes  of  words 
are  preserved  in  Lower  Canada,  where  they  vere  originally  given  by  the 
French.  We  have  adopted  them  into  our  own  tongue,  where  they  will  for- 
ever remain  in  use.  Among  the  words  of  French  origin  are  bagasse,  ban* 
quette,  cache,  bodette,  bayou,  sault,  levee,  crevasse,  habitan,  portage,  voyageur. 

The  Spanish  colonists  in  Florida,  and  our  intercourse  with  Mexico  and  the 
Spanish  main,  were  the  means  of  introducing  a  few  Spanish  words.  Since 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  our  vocabulary  has 
received  numerous  additions  from  this  source.  These  consist  of  geograph- 
ical terms ;  as,  arroyo,  acequia,  barranca,  canyon,  cienega,  cieneguita,faralO' 
nes,Toma,  mesa,  mesilla,  playa,  ojo,  sierra,  jomada;  of  names  of  articles  of 
food,  as  tortilla,  frijoles,  cUole,  pinole,  chile;  and  of  various  other  tends,  as, 
arriero,  adobe,  chaparcU,  pistareen,  rancho,  ranchero,  lariat,  lasso,  fandango^ 
stampede,  serape,  vamos. 

The  Indian  terms  in  our  language,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  numerous. 
First,  as  to  geographical  names.  These  abound  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  though  more  in  some  States  than  in  others.  In  New  England,  par- 
ticularly on  the  coast,  Indian  names  are  very  conmion.  Nearly  all  the 
rivers,  bays,  and  prominent  landmarks  bear  them,  as  ffousatonic,  Connecti" 
cut,  Quinnebaug,  Pawcatuck,  Merrimack,  Kennebec,  Penobscot,  Narragan- 
set,  Passamaquoddy,  etc.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  too,  the  rivers 
retain  their  aboriginal  names,  as  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Susque^ 
hanna,  Roanoke,  AUamaha,  ChattaJtoochie,  Alabama,  etc.,  etc  And  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  great  lakes  ;  as,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan^ 
as  well  as  the  lesser  ones  of  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Canandaigua,  Oneida,  FTinnt- 
peg,  Winnebago;  and  also  of  nearly  all  the  bays,  mountains,  and  numerous 
geograpiiical  divisions  and  localities.  Many  of  the  aboriginal  names,  however, 
have  been  discarded  for  others  less  appropriate.  In  New  England  the  towns 
and  villages  were  chiefly  named  after  the  towns  in  England  from  which  the 
early  colonists  emigrated.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  strange 
discrepancy  in  the  names  of  places.  Before  the  Revolution  the  people 
seemed  to  prefer  the  aboriginal  names ;  not  only  the  rivers,  lakes,  hills,  etc, 
but  many  of  the  towns,  received  them.  Aflcr  the  war,  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  soldiers  were  applied  to  the  new  counties  and 
towns.  Be^des  geographical  names,  the  Indian  languages  have  supplied 
us  with  1st,  Many  names  of  beasts  and  fishes,  as  caribou,  cayman,  chipmukj 
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mooiej  ocelot,  opossum,  raccoon,  skunk,  manitee,  squeteague,  menhaden,  paU' 
haugen,  scuppaug,  quahaug,  2d,  Of  plants ;  as,  persimmon,  chincapin, 
pecan,  tuckahoe,  maize,  kinnikinnik,  tobacco ;  particularly  preparations  of 
them  for  food,  as  samp,  homing,  succotash,  supawn  from  Indian  com  ;  and 
from  the  cassava  plant,  mandioca  and  tapioca,  dd,  Names  of  articles 
known  to  and  used  by  the  Indians,  and  which  the  Europeans  did  not  possess ; 
as,  canoe,  hammock,  moccasin,  wampum,  wigwam,  tomahawk,  pemmican; 
and  4th,  names  applied  by  Indians  to  themselves  in  their  various  relations ; 
as,  inca,  cazique,  cockarouse,  mingo,  sachem,  sagamore,  squaw,  pappoos. 

The  greatest  perversions  of  the  English  language  arise  from  two  opposite 
causes.     One  of  them  is  the  introduction  of  vulgarisms  by  uneducated  peo^ 
pie,  who  not  having  the  command  of  proper  words  to  express  their  ideas,  j 
invent  others  for  the  purpose.     These  words  continue  among  this  class,  are 
transmitted  by  them  to  their  children,  and  thus  become  permanent  and 
provincial.     They  are  next  seized  upon  by  stump-speakers  at  political 
meetings,  because  they  are   popular  with  the   masses.      Next  we   hear  \ 
them  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  in  our  halls  of  legislation.     Quoted  I 
by  the  newspapers,  they  become  familiar  to  all,  and  take  their  place  in  the   i 
colloquial  language  of  the  whole  people.     Lexicographers  now  secure  them    I 
and  give  them  a  place  in  their  dictionaries ;  and  thus  they  are  firmly  en-    \ 
grafted  on  our  language.     The  study  of  lexicography  will  show  that  this     I 
process  has  long  been  going  on  in  England,  and  doubtless  other  languages     i 
are  subject  to  similar  influences.  ^ 

But  the  greatest  injury  to  our  language  arises  from  the  perversion  of 

legitimate  words  »^t^  {h*^  m^ontmn  n,f  hyUwAA   nnA  ft>Kft«  inn^mifla^Ma  a^pf^- 

ffions  by  educated  men,  and  particularly  by  the  clergy,  Thia  o\aa.^  ia  |hA 
one,  above  all  others,  which  ought  to  be  the  conservators  rather  than  the 
perverters^f  lan£uage^_JjLis.aas^thelfiaaAJ5Mat  .which  napiiQt  hff  daniffd, 
that  many  strange  and  barbarous  words^  to  which  our  ears  are  gradually  be- 
coming fiuniliar,  owe  to  them  their  orijgin_aad,,introdiirtioa  i  iwatig  tham 
may  be  mentioned  such  verbs  as  to  fellowship^  to  difficulty  to  evem^uate^  to 

jyQ..danaU,  iAfuusmalims^  olg>;  etc 
Political  writers  have  made,  and  are  constantly  making  largi  additions 
to  our  stock  of  words  and  phrases.  Alex.  Hamilton's  writings  abound  in 
newly  coined  expressions ;  many  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  Dr.  Web- 
ster, and  have  a  place  in  his  dictionary.  But  few,  however,  have  come 
into  general  use,  as  his  writings  have  not  been  widely  diffused,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  recommend  them  for  adoption  by  scholars.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis, 
alfio«  has  the  reputation  of  inventing  many  new  words,  some  of  which, 
thou^  not  yet  embodied  in  our  dictionaries,  are  much  used  in  familiar  lan- 
guage.    Judge  Story  has  contributed  his  share  of  new  words ;  but  as  they 
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are  confined  to  legal  treatises  and  works  on  the  Constitution,  tbey  can  never 
seriously  affect  the  language. 

Writers  of  political  articles  in  the  newspapers,  stump-orators,  and  the 
members  of  legislative  bodies,  have  added  much  to  the  English  vocabulary. 
This  class  of  words,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  elegance,  are  oflen  highly 
expresi«ive,  and  become  more  widely  known  than  other  dasses.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  their  existence  is  but  short.  They  oflen  spring  up  with 
a  party ;  and  as  the  parties  become  extinct,  or  give  place  to  new  ones,  the 
terms  which  express  their  pecuhar  ideas  or  doctrines  likewise  fall  out  of 
use.  In  this  class  may  be  included  such  terms  as  Old  Hunker,  Bucktail, 
Federalist,  Barnburner,  Loco-foco,  Young  Democracy,  Democratic  Republic 
can.  Know-nothing,  Native  American,  Ntdlijier,  NvUificalionj  Coon,  Cooi^ 
ery,  Fire-eater,  Black  Republican,  Silver-grag,  Wire-puller,  etc 

There  are  words,  however,  in  this  class,  which,  having  grown  out  of  oar 

peculiar  institutions,  are  of  a  permanent  nature.     The  origin  of  some  of 

these  is  involved  in  obscurity,  while  that  of  others  is  well  known.     Some- 

times  a  little  incident  trivial  in  itself  has  brought  into  existence  words 

which  are  extremely  expressive,  and  which  will  remain  as  loag  as  our  insti- 

'     tutions  exist.     In  this  class  we  find  caucus,  mass-meeting,  buncombe  or 

^  bunkum,  to   lobbg,  mileage,  gubernatorial,  senatorial,  squatter  sovereignty^ 

^    stamping  ground,  stump,  etc 

The  peculiar  physical  features  of  the  country  —  its  animals,  productions, 
aborigines,  forcst-hfe,  etc  — have  been  a  most  fruitful  source,  from  which 
have  sprung  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  new  words,  as  necessary  and  useful 
to  ourselves  a^  any  derived  from  our  Saxon  ancestors.  These  terms  are  noC 
use<l  in  England,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  they  are  not  wanted* 
Alihoujrh  1  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Webster,  that  "  we  rarely  find  a  new 
word  introduce<l  into  a  language  which  is  entirely  aseless,**  —  for  there  are 
unquestionably  thousands  of  words  encumbering  our  dictionaries  which 
miglit  well  be  dispensed  with ;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  most  instances, 
"  the  use  of  new  terms  is  dictated  by  necessity  or  utility ;  sometimes  to 
express  shades  of  difference  in  signification,  for  which  the  language  did 
not  supply  a  suitable  term;  sometimes  to  express  a  combination  of 
ideas  by  a  single  word,  which  otherwise  would  require  a  circumlocu- 
tion. These  benefits,  which  are  oflen  perceived,  as  it  were,  instino- 
tively  by  a  nation,  recommend  such  words  to  common  use,  till  the  cavils 
of  critics  are  silenced  by  the  weight  of  authority."  —  Letter  to  J.  Picker- 
ing, p.  7. 

Were  we  to  classify  the  periods  when  names  were  applied  to  places  in 
the  Stale  of  New  York,  for  example,  we  would  call  that  in  which  the  In- 
dian names  were  applied,  the  aboriginal  period.     This  is  as  far  back  as  il 
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would  be  safe  for  ordinary  mortals  to  go,  leaving  the  '^antediluvian*^  period 
to  the  second  sight  of  such  seers  as  Mr.  Rafinesque.* 

The  Indian  names  ^eem  to  have  prevailed  till  the  Revolution.  Then 
came  a  burst  of  patriotism  among  the  settlers,  many  of  whom  doubtless  had 
served  in  the  war,  and  every  new  place  was  christened  with  the  names  of 
the  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  day.  Thus  arose  Washington  county^ 
Watkingtan  viUage^  and  Washington  hoUaw  ;  Jefferson  cauntg,  viUage,  lakey 
etc  The  State  of  New  York  has  thus  perpetuated,  in  her  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  names  of  Adams,  Jag^  Lafayette^  Hamilton^  Madison^  Pinchney^  " 
PutMun^  Pidaskij  Sehugler,  De  Kalb,  Steuben^  SulUvan,  Gates,  Wayne,  etc. 
Tliis  may  well  be  styled  the  patriotic  period.  The  names  of  statesmen  and 
generals,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  the  patriotism  of  our  early  pioneers,  for 
we  find  interspersed  among  them  the  names  of  Freedom,  Freetown,  Freeporty  1 
Independence^  Liberty,  Victory,  HopeweU,  Harmony,  Concord,  Union,  etc     ^ 

Next  comes  the  classical  period ;  for  by  what  other  term  could  we  desig- 
nate a  period  when  towns  were  christened  by  the  names  of  such  men  as  Ho- 
mer,  Virgil,  Solon,  Ovid,  Cato,  Ettclidj  Brutus,  Pompey,  TtUly,  Cicero,  Afire- 
lius,  Sdpio,  Ulysses  J  Seneca,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Romulus,  Lysander,  Manlius, 
OamiOus,  and  Marcellus  ;  or  of  such  places  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Marathon^ 
Troy,  Corinth^  Pharsalia,  Palmyra,  Utica,  Smyrna,  Rome,  and  Carthage. 

Testimony  to  the  piety  (to  say  nothing  of  the  good  taste)  of  our  fore- 
fathers is  also  afforded  by  the  occurrence  of  such  names  as  Eden,  Babylon^ 
Sodom,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Hebron,  Goshen,  Bethany,  Bethpage,  Bethlehem^ 
Sharon,  etc  There  are  towns  named  after  nearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
as  Norway^  Sweden,  Denmark  (with  a  Copenhagen  adjoining),  Russia, 
Greece  J  Italy,  Sardinia,  Holland,  Wales,  as  well  as  af^cr  their  princijial 
dties.  There  is  a  town  of  Mexico,  Chili,  Peru,  Delhi,  Canton,  Cairo,  Egypt^ 
ChincL,  Cuba.  Distingui:«hed  men  in  English  history,  as  Milton,  Addison^ 
Clarendon,  Dryden,  Scott,  Byron,  CfiesterJUld,  Hume,  Marlborough,  Junius^ ' 
have  towns  christened  with  their  names.  But  little  fondness  is  exhibited 
for  dramatic  authors,  as  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  them  all  has  been  for- 
gotten :  not  even  a  pond,  a  hollow,  or  a  swamp  has  been  honored  with  the 
name  of  Shakspeare.  If  we  were  to  classify  all  the  names  of  places  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  we  should  be  puzzled  to  find  a  place  for  the  names  of 
Painted  Post,  Oxbow,  Hal/moon,  Owl  Pond,  Oyster  Bay,  Mud  Creel%  Cow  - 
Sieckf  Mosquito  Cove,  Oblong,  Pitcher,  Red  Jacket,  Rough  and  Ready^  Sue- 
eess^  and  the  like.  The  name  ofPenn  Tan  is  said  to  have  been  manufactured 
by  the  first  settlers,  part  of  whom  were  from  Pennsylvania  and  the  re?t 
from  New  England,  by  taking  the  first  syllable  from  *^  Pennsylvania,**  and 
the  last  from  ^  Yankee." 

*  See  Introdaction  to  History  of  Kentacky. 
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Strangely  formed  factitious  words  are  much  affected  at  the  West,  abskize^ 
absquatulate,  catawampotisly,  exflunctify,  obscute,  slantendicular,  etc  etc. ; 
and  in  the  South .  such  onomatopees  as  keslosh,  kesoytse,  keswoUop,  kewhcl" 
lux,  etc. 

The  battle  fields  of  the  Mexican  war  are  commemorated  in  eighteen 
Buena  Vistas,  sixteen  Montereys,  nine  Palo  Altos,  and  two  Hesacas.  And 
the  names  of  its  heroes  have  given  birth  to  a  host  of  Taylors  and  Taylor" 
villes,  Worths  and  Wortlivilles,  Pierces  and  PierceviUes,  besides  Piercetownj 
Pierceland,  and  Pierce  Point ;  also  several  Polks  and  PoVcviUes,  together 
with  Polktoum,  Polk  City,  Polk  Patch,  Polk  Precinct,  and  Polk  Run  ;  and 
two  additional  Qiiitmans.  In  California  many  places  have  been  absurdly 
named  from  some  trifling  incident  connected  with  the  first  settlement ;  such 
as  Hangtown,  Fiddletown,  Shirt- Tail  Canyon,  Whiskey  Gulch,  Port  Wine 
Diggings,  Humbug  Flat,  Murderer's  Bar,  Flapjack  Canyon,  Yankee  Jim% 
Jackass  Gulch,  Bed  Bog,  Traveller's  Best,  Fair  Play,  with  many  others 
equally  ridiculous. 

In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  origin  of  the  names  of  States  and  towns, 
the  formation  of  nouns  from  them  to  denote  the  native  or  citizen  of  such 
State  or  town  is  sometimes  difficult  and  even  impossible.  Thus  New  Yorker, 
Vermonter,  Bhode  Islander,  will  do  well  enough ;  and  so  will  Virginicm, 
Georgian,  Philadelphian,  Bostonian,  'Mobilian  ;  but  Buffalonian,  Blinoian, 
Ohioan,  are  hardly  admissible ;  while  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Ar- 
kansas refuse  to  yield  to  the  process  at  all. 

The  class  of  new  words  and  new  meanings  of  old  words  which  owe  their 
origin  to  circumstances  or  productions  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  such 
as  ark,  backwoods,  backwoodsmen,  breadstuffs,  barrens,  blaze,  bottoms,  broad- 
horn,  huffalo-robe,  cane-brake,  cypress-brake,  clearing,  com  broom,  corn- 
shucking,  deadening,  diggings,  dug-out,  flat-boat,  hog-wallow,  husking,  inter- 
vol,  location,  pine-barrens,  prairie,  preemption,  reservation,  salt  lick,  savan- 
nah, snag,  sawyer,  squcUter,  etc.,  are  necessary  additions  to  the  language. 

The  metaphorical  and  other  odd  expressions  used  first  at  the  West,  and 
afterwards  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  oflen  originate  in  some  curious 
anecdote  or  event,  which  is  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  soon 
made  the  property  of  alL  Political  writers  and  stump  speakers  perform  a 
prominent  part  in  the  invention  and  diffusion  of  these  phrases.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned,  to  cave  in,  to  acknowledge  the  com,  to  flcuh  in  the 
pan,  to  bark  up  the  wrong  tree,  to  wake  up  the  wrong  passenger,  to  putt  up 
stakes,  to  be  a  caution,  to  fixzle  out,  to  flat  out,  to  fix  his  flint,  to  be  among 
the  missing,  to  give  him  Jessy,  to  see  the  elephant,  to  fly  around,  to  spread 
oneself,  to  tucker  out,  to  use  up,  to  walk  into,  to  cotton,  to  hifer,  to  chisei^ 
to  slope,  to  lobby,  to  gerrymander,  to  splurge,  etc  etc 

Our  people,  particularly  those  who  belong  to  the  West  and  South,  are 
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fond  of  using  intensive  and  extravagant  epithets,  both  as  adjective^  and 
adverbs,  as  awful^  powerfuly  manstrotis,  dreadful,  mighty^  almighty^  all-fired^ 

'  etc ;  while  euphemistic  oaths  are  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Yankee 
dialect. 

The  words  bankahUy  bocUable,  dutiabUy  nudlabUy  mUeage,  are  well  formed 
and  useful  terms,  which  have  been  generally  adopted  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  make  use  of  them.  But  the  words  dubersome,  disremembery  dece- 
detUy  dociiffy  and  the  like,  can  hardly  be  called  necessary  additions  to  our 
language.   • 

There  is  a  diversity  in  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  in  different 
pvts  of  the  United  States,  which  is  so  perceptible  that  a  native  of  these 
particular  districts  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  a  person  who  is.observant 
in  these  matters.  Residents  of  the  city  of  New  York  are  perhaps  less 
marked  in  their  pronunciation  and  use  of  words  than  the  residents  of  any 
other  city  or  State,  the  reason  of  which  is  obvious.  The  population  is  so 
fluctuating,  so  many  people  from  every  part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are  congregated  there,  who  are  in  daily  con- 
tact with  each  other,  that  there  is  less  chance  for  any  idiom  or  peculiarity  of 
speech  to  grow  up.  Nevertheless,  grammatical  inaccuracies  are  far  from 
onoommon  in  the  speech  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  slang  is  cultivated  to 
an  increasing  extent  by  the  ^^  rowdy  "  portion  of  the  population. 

The  large  number  of  educated  men  in  New  England,  her  admirable 
schools  and  higher  institutions  of  education,  have  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  moulding  the  language  of  her  people.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  fact,  in 
Boston  and  other  towns  in  Massachusetts,  there  exist  some  glaring  errors  in 
the  vulgar  speech.  There  are  peculiarities  also  to  be  observed  in  the  lite- 
nrj  language  of  the  Bostonians.  The  great  extent  to  which  the  scholars 
of  New  England  have  carried  the  study  of  the  Grerman  language  and  lit- 
erature for  some  years  back,  added  to  a  very  general  neglect  of  the  old 
masterpieces  of  English  composition,  have  had  the.  effect  of  giving  to 
the  writings  of  many  of  them  an  artificial,  unidiomatic  character,  which 
has  an  inexpressibly  unpleasant  effect  to  those  who  are  not  habituated 
toil. 

—  The  agricultural  population  who  live  in  the  interior  of  New  England 
have  a  strongly  marked  provincial  dialect,  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 

^gnished  hom  the  people  of  every  other  part  of  the  Union.  The  chief  pecu^ 
liaritj  b  a  drawling  pronunciation,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  speaking 
thiOQgh  the  nose,  as  eend  for  end,  dawg  for  dogy  Gawd  for  Gody  etc  Be- 
fore the  sounds  aw  and  oo,  they  oflen  insert  a  short  t,  which  we  will  repre- 
sent by  the  letter  y ;  as  hyow  for  coir,  vyaw  for  voWy  tyoo  for  too,  dyao  for 
doy  etc  etc  The  numerous  words  employed  in  New  England  which 
are  not  heard  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  are  mostly  genuine  old  words 
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^   Still  provincial  in  the  North  of  England ;   veiy  few  are  of  indigenous 
origin. 

'^  Among  some  of  the  Western  people  there  are  strange  ideas  regarding  the 
use  of  certain  words,  which  has  led  the  mock-modest  to  reject  them  and 
substitute  others.  Thus,  to  speak  of  the  names  of  animals  only,  the  essen- 
tiallj  English  word  buU  is  refined  beyond  the  mountains,  and  perhaps  else- 
where, into  cow-creaturey  maU-^xw^  and  even  gentleman-cow !  A  friend 
who  resided  many  years  in  the  West  has  told  me  of  an  incident  where  a 
gray-headed  man  of  sixty  doffed  his  hat  reverently  and  apologized  to  a 
clergyman  for  having  used  inadvertently  in  his  hearing  the  plain  Saxon 
term.  Male  sheep,  male  hog,  etc,  are  of  a  piece  with  the  preceding,  to  which 
l_¥re  may  add  roostery  he  hiddtfy  game  chicken^  etc 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Southern  and  Western 
people  is  the  giving  of  a  broader  sound  than  is  proper  to  certain  vowels ; 
as  whar  for  wfiere,  thar  for  therey  bar  for  hear.  Ear  and  here  are  both  pro- 
nounced like  year  ;  house,  abatU,  etc,  have  a  pronunciation  approaching  to 
hoase,  ahooty  etc ;  and  the  final  r  is  omitted,  as,  you,  doy  for  your,  doory  etc 

In  the  following  table  of  words  incorrectly  pronounced,  such  as  belong 
to  New  England  are  designated  by  the  letters  N.  E. ;  those  exclusively 
Western,  by  the  letter  W. ;  the  Southern  words,  by  S. ;  the  rest  are  com- 
mon to  various  parts  of  the  Union.  In  this  attempt  at  classification 
there  are  doubtless  errors  and  imperfections ;  for  an  emigrant  from  Ver- 
mont to  Illinois  would  introduce  the  provincialisms  of  his  native  district 


into  his  new 

residence.    Mac 

land. 

actilly 

for 

actoally. 

aim 

n 

earn, 

•iiy 

If 

area, 

alien 

« 

always,  8.  W 

areUunetic 

« 

t^ithmetic. 

•irant 

« 

errand, 

arter 

tt 

after. 

•n 

If 

e'er  a. 

attackted 

ii 

attacked. 

anyvHieres 

it 

an  J  where. 

badielder 

u 

bachelor. 

bar 

it 

bear,  W. 

l>flfMft 

« 

because. 

beUowMS 

tt 

bellows. 

ben 

tt 

been,  N.  E. 

bile 

tt 

boil. 

blmeby 

tt 

by  and  by. 

boat 

tt 

borst. 

caired 

tt 

earned,  N.  £ 

caze 

(or  becaose. 

cheer 

« 

chair. 

dumbly 

tt 

chimney. 

chist 

it 

chest,  N.  £. 

dar 

tt 

clear,  W. 

doste 

tt 

dose. 

oonsidable 

It 

considerable^ 

cotch'd 

tt 

caught,  W. 

critter 

tt 

creature. 

cannle 

tt 

colonel. 

coroos 

tt 

curious. 

capalo 

tt 

cupola^ 

cnrchy 

tt 

curtesy. 

cuss 

tt 

curse. 

dar 

tt 

dare,  W. 

darter 

tt 

daughter. 

deef 

tt 

deaf. 

dew 

tt 

do,  N.  £. 

deestrict 

tt 

district,  N.  £. 
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dOEPBt 

for  deipento,  N.  E. 

mash 

for  marsh. 

doot 

"  doet,  N.  £. 

million 

"  melon, 

dnp 

"  drop,  8. 

mischiovioos 

"  mischievous. 

drefle^ 

"  dmdfU^N.E. 

mountanious 

"  mountainous, 

diibMe 

"  driUet, 

naaink 

"  nothing,  L.L 

"  drown'd, 

nary 

"  ne'er  a, 

dniT 

"  drore, 

nigger 

"  negro. 

dnbooB 

"  dafalons, 

offen 

"  often. 

tend 

"  end, 

ole 

"  old. 

eTcrjwfaerM 

**  everywhere. 

5nlj 

"  only,  8. 

"  forwaid,N.E. 

pint 

"  point. 

tet 

"  fim, 

pooty 

"  pretty, 

f^ 

"  girl, 

ponkin 

"  pumpkin, 

gin 

"  given, 

pus 

"  purse,  N.  E. 

giaend 

"  general. 

iacket 

"  ^  rocket. 

g» 

*•  get, 

rale 

"  real,  • 

gowad 

"  gown. 

rayther 

"  rather,              » 

•        • 

gnenoQf 

"  grievoos, 

rench 

"  rinse. 

gwine 

"  going,  S. 

rheumatiz 

"  rheumatism. 

htf 

"  hair,  W. 

raff 

"  roof,  N.B.  - 

bath 

"  hearth,  S. 

sarce 

"  sauce, 

^kecher 

"  handkerchief, 

saroer 

**  saucer. 

iKwisr 

"  hmder. 

sarre 

"  serve. 

Idit 

"  hoist, 

<gMXL 

**  certain, N.E. 

hok 

"  hold, 

sass,. 

•*  sauce,  N.  B.  ^ 

huff 

"  hoof, 

sassy 

"  saucy, 

W 

"  whole,  N.E. 

scass 

"  scarce,  W. 

biii^ 

**  home,  N.  £. 

schollard 

"  scholar,  8.  W. 

faamblj. 

'*  bomel  J,  N.  £. 

sen 

"  since. 

iitM, 

"  id^  S. 

shet 

"  shut,  S. 

ik 

"  oil, 

shnk 

"  shook,  W. 

ii^oe 

"  engine, 

sich 

"  such. 

tniuDdf 

"  inwards. 

.  skeart 

"  scared,  8.  W. 

inter 

•'  into. 

sorter 

"  sort  of. 

tnnemy 

"  enemj. 

smaart 

"  smart,  8. 

JUmtn 

spettade 

"  spectacle. 

j^dige 

"  judge,  N.  E. 

spile 

"  spoU, 

jCft 

"just, 

spose 

"  suppose. 

jiae 

"join. 

sqninch 

"  quench. 

>te 

"joist. 

Stan 

"  stand. 

kmr 

"  eare. 

star 

"  stair,  W. 

kMch 

*'  catch. 

steeple 

"  staple,  W. 

kin 

"  can. 

stiddy 

"  steady, 

kittle 

"  kettle, 

stun 

"  stone,  N.  E. 

kirer 

••  eorer. 

streech 

**  stretch,  W. 

bin 

"  learn. 

stupendnous 

"  stupendous, 

laniin 

"  learning, 

Biithin 

"  something,  N.  E 

kwth 

"  loath. 

tech 

"  touch. 

iMtie 

"  litUe, 

tend 

"  attend, 

lieret 

"  lief. 

telL'd 

"  told,  N.E. 
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tew 

for  to,  N.  E. 

rarmint 

for  vermin,  W, 

thar 

"  there,  W. 

wal 

"  weU,  N.  E. 

tole 

"  told, 

whar 

"  where,  W. 

tossel 

*'  tassel. 

wtlnt 

"  wont,  N.  E 

tuck 

"  took, 

Most 

"  OBce,  W. 

torectlj 

"  directly,  S. 

wtts 

"  worse. 

tremendnons 

"  tremendous, 

jailer 

"  ycUow, 

twiste 

"  twice. 

year 

"  ear,  8. 

umberell 

"  umbrella, 

yere 

here,  o* 

valeation 

"  valuation, 

youm 

"  yours. 

Americanisms  exhibit  themselves,  not  in  the  nse  of  peculiar  words  and 
pronunciations  alone,  but  also  in  some  points  of  grammar.     Thus,  to  men-* 
tion  a  few : 

The  termination  -ity  for  abstract  nouns  is  preferred  in  many  cases  to  the 
English  -ness  ;  so  that  we  have,  for  instance,  such  words  as  accountability^ 
instead  of  accountdbleness ;  ohtusityy  for  obtttsenesSf  etc  Of  a  like  nature 
are  rendition,  for  rendering  ;  reservation,  for  reserve. 

The  terminations  -er  and  -est,  which  indicate  the  degrees  of  comparison 
of  adjectives,  are  often  discarded  for  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  even  be- 
fore monosyllables,  contrary  to  good  English  usage.  And  the  possessive 
relation  is  often  denoted  by  the  pre[)osition  of,  where  the  termination  -9 
would  be  neater  and  more  idiomatic. 

The  influence  of  the  French  language  seems  to  be  visible,  not  only  in  the 
preceding  instances,  but  also  in  the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  the 
names  of  diseases ;  as,  the  gout,  the  consumption,  the  headache,  the  erysipe- 
las, etc. 

It  may  be  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  German  language,  in  which  the 
adverbs  are  nothing  but  apocopated  adjectives,  that  the  adjectival  ending  is 
so  often  omitted  by  vulgar  speakers ;  as,  "  I  have  got  wet  had  ;  "  "  See  that 
you  do  it  good;  "  "  He  '11  take  cold  sure,^* 

On  the  other  hand  it  seems  owing  to  the  teachings  of  some  priggish 
pedagogue,  who  liad  learned  that  "  adverbs  qualify  verbs,"  and  knew  no- 
thing beyond  it,  that  adverbs  are  now  often  employed  where  idiomatic  usage 
requires  an  adjective;  as,  "I  feel  very  badly ;^  "you  look  charmingly^ 
etc.  So  that  we  may  expect  soon  to  hear,  "  She  seems  ignorantly  ;  "  "  He 
became  quite  crazily,^*  etc. ;  and  to  be  unable  any  longer  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  "  He  feels  warmly,"  and  "  he  feels  warm."  The  ladies  seem 
more  especially  to  affect  this  form  of  speech,  which  is  more  common  at 
the  South  than  at  the  North ;  whence  it  is  likely  that  it  originated  in  a 
Southern  boarding-school.  The  persons  who  use  it  are  not  aware  that  it  is 
really  the  person  or  thing  which  is  qualified  in  these  cases,  and  not  the  action 
or  state  of  being. 

Among  the  American  peculiarities  of  style  one  of  the  most  remariuible  is 
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a  tendency  _to  exaj^gezatioOi  **  The  use  of  extravagant  terms,"  says  Dr. 
Xieber,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me  on  the  subject,  '<  is  very  common.  These 
are  often  used  by  deficiently  educated  persons  who  edit  newspapers,  and 
more  frequently  by  the  same  class  of  people  when  speaking  in  public  In 
the  South  and  West  this  custom  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  the 
North.   '  This  is  the  finest  cow  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,'  observes  one. 

*  The  handsomest  woman  south  of  the  Potomac,'  says  another.  And  a  man 
who  kept  a  country  school  with  ten  small  scholars  was  said  to  be  making 

*  bushels  of  money*  by  it." 

This  sort  of  exaggeration  frequently  assumes  the  form  of  what  in  Eng- 
land is  very  appropriately  termed  ^  fine  writing,"  but  which  with  us  is  bet- 
ter known  as  ^'highfaluten."  Thus  a  Western  critic,  speaking  of  the  acting 
of  a  Mias  Logan,  says  the  way  in  which  she  chanted  the  Marseillaise  was 
^terrible  in  its  intensity,"  and  that  the  impression  made  '^must  create  for 
her  a  name  that  will  never  die."  This,  however,  <*  does  not  begin  "  with 
IGss  Wyatt,  whose  performances  at  Springfield,  DlinoLs,  are  thus  described 
in  a  critidam  in  one  of  the  papers  of  that  city : 

^Illumined  by  the  lyric  muse,  she  is  magnificent.  All  nerve,  all  palpita- 
tioii,  her  rounded  form  is  the  fittest  setting  for  her  diamond  soul !  She  has 
grace  which  is  more  than  beauty,  and  distinction  which  adorns  still  more 
than  grace.  She  appears  the  incarnation  of  genius !  —  it  struggles  within 
her!  —  inspiration  quivers  down  her  snow-white  arms,  and  trembles  on  her 
fingers'  ends,  —  passion  wrestles  in  her  quivering  frame,  and  shudders  through 
her  limbs.  Her  soul  flickers  in  every  accent,  and  looms  up  in  every  panto- 
mime, while  serene  smiles  play  about  her  mouth.  Her  drapery  follows  her 
gestures,  —  her  gestures  her  passions.  Every  attitude  is  a  model,  every  pose 
is  a  classic  statue." 

'^  The  very  opposite,"  says  Dr.  Lieber,  ^  is  the  case  at  present  in  Eng- 
land. There  has  been  no  period  and  no  country  in  which  perspicuity,  sim- 
plicity, and  manliness  of  style  are  so  general  as  at  present  in  English  Re- 
▼iewB ;  even  newspapers,  e.  g.  the  London  Spectator,  are  models  of  these 
attributes  oi  a  good  style.  Monkton  Milnes,  M.  P.,  told  me  he  had  not  the 
doubt  but  that.  thfi.  House,  of  Commons  of  the  present  daj  would  not 


alaiid  the  eloquedce  of  Fox,  3heridan,  or  Burke^  I  asked,  *  What  would 
tlh^'Jb?'  ^The  members  would  instantly  leave  their  seats,'  was  the 
rei^y.  Mr.  Milnes  also  spoke  of  several  American  writers  whose  style 
was  correct ;.  still,  he  could  always  detect  some  florid  expression  char- 
acteristic of  their  people." 

Before  closing  these  observations  on  American  provincialisms,  I  should 
do  injustice  to  previous  writers  on  the  same  subject,  not  to  speak  of  their 
works.  The  earliest  of  these,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  is  that  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon.     In  a  series  of  essays  entitled  ^^  The  Druid,*'  which  ap- 
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peared  originally  in  a  periodical  publication  in  1761,  he  devotes  numben 
(y   5,  6,  and  7  of  these  essays,  about  twenty  pages  in  all,  to  Americanisms,  per- 
versions of  language  in  the  Unjted  States,  eiuit  jpEii[sesi  etc.     They  were 
afterwards  published  in  his  collected  works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia^ 
*'  1801,  and  may  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  kind  is  that  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Pick- 
ering.    He  began  with  an  article  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences,"  Boston.     This  was  soon  alter  enlarged  and' 
published  in  a  separated  volume  entitled  *'  A  VocabtUaiyy  or  Collection  of 
;     Words  and  Phrases  which  have  been  supposed  to  he  peculiar  to  the  Unit$d 
^  States  of  America.     To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  present  state  of 
the  English  Langimge  in  the   United  States**      Boston :  1816.  pp.  206. 
(Containing  about  520  words.)     This  valuable  and  interesting  work  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared  a  pamphlet^  en- 
titled "-4  Letter  to  the  Hon,  John  Pickering,  on  the  Sutject  of  his  Vocabu^ 
lory,  or  Collection  of  Words  and  Phrases  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  th€ 
United  States/*     By  Noah  Webster.     8vo.   Boston :  1817.  pp.  69. 
V       In  the  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  1830,  YoL  I.,  is  an  article  en- 
titled **  Notes  on  Mr.  Pickering*s  Vocabulary,  etc,  vnth  Preliminary  ObseV' 
rations.'*     By  T.  Romeyn  Beck.     In  Mr.  Sherwood's  "  Gazetteer  of  Geor^ 
.  v'*  gio^**  is  a  glossary  of  words  provincial  in  the  Southern  States.     The  latest 
work  on  provincialisms,  but  chiefly  of  errors  in  grammar,  is  ^  ^  GramtnaU 
teal  Corrector,  or  Vocabulary  of  the  Common  Errors  of  Speech;  alphabetic 
caUy  arranged,  corrected,  and  explained  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Private 
Individuals.**     By  Seth  T.  Hurd.   12mo.   Philadelphia:  1847.* 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  there  have  been  pub- 

'   lished  two  additions  of  a  work  entitled  '^  A  Collection  of  College  Works  emd 

Customs.**   By  B.  H.  Hall.    12mo.   Cambridge.     The  last  edition  in  1856. 

This  is  a  very  complete  work  in  its  way,  and  contains  many  AmericanisDM 

which  originated  at  Colleges.     The  illustrations  are  excellent 

As  the  charge  has  been  frequently  made  against  us  by  English  critics  of 
perverting  our  vernacular  tongue,  and  of  adding  useless  words  to  it,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  that,  in  the  belief  of  the  author,  the  English 

*  In  preparing  this  work,  I  have  examined  all  the  English  provincial  glossaries,  and  tiM 
principal  Engli&h  dictionaries ;  which  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  know  what  wordi 
and  phrases  were  still  proyincial  in  England.  Many  of  the  fiM;ts  in  that  portion  of  the  In- 
troduction  which  treats  of  English  dialects,  have  been  drawn  from  similar  essays  ttj^ 
pendcd  to  the  several  glossaries.  But  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enlaigod  Prefiioe  to 
Dr.  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary,  which  presents  the  best  historical  analysis  ex- 
tant of  the  English  language ;  and  to  the  admirable  and  later  work  of  Professor  T^Aih^m^ 
"The  English  Language,"  London,  1841,  which  is  unquestionably  the  most  valoAbl* 
work  on  English  philology  and  grammar  which  has  yet  appeared. 
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kngimge  ib  in  no  part  of  the  world  spoken  in  greater  purity  by  the  great 

'^  mass  of  the  people  than  in  the  United  States.  In  making  this  assertion  he 
does  not  depend  wholly  on  his  own  observation ;  it  has  repeatedly  been 
made  by  intelligent  Englishmen  who  have  travelled  in  the  United  States, 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  judging.  On  this  subject,  the  author  of  an  Eng- 
lish work,  entitled  the  ^  Backwoods  of  Canada,"  has  the  following  judicious 
remarks : 

^  With  the  exception  of  some  few  remaricable  expressions,  and  an  at- 
tempt at  introducing  fine  words,  the  lower  order  of  Yankees  iiave  a  dedid^ 
;^advantage  over  oflr  English  peasantry  in  the  use  of  grammatical  language ;  ' 
tliey  speak  better  English  than  you  will  hear  from  persons  of  the  same  class    ,    " 
in  any  part  of  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  a  fact  that  we  should  be  un-  ^ 
yc  willing  to  allow  at  home."  —  p.  83. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  President  of  Princeton  College,  bom  and 
edncaltd  in  Scotland,  made  a  similar  remark  in  1784.  In  an  essay  on  the 
kmgoage  he  says : 

^The  vulgar  in  America  speak  much  better  than  the  vulgar  in  Great      \ 
Britain,  for  a  very  obvious  reason,  namely,  that  being  much  more  unset-  ^    -. 

tied,  and  moving  frequently  from  place  to  place,  they  are  not  so  liable  to    ^ 
k>cal  peculiarities  either  in  accent  or  phraseology." —  Worksy  Vol.  IV.  p. 
281.  > 

The  London  Quarterly  Review,  in  noticing  Silliman's  Travels  in  Eng- J 
land,  qaotes  his  remark  on  the  use  of  the  English  language  in  England  and 
in  America,  wherein  the  Professor  insists  that  it  is  '^  more  correctly  spoken ) 
at  this  time  (1805)  by  the  mass  of  the  Americans,  than  by  the  mass  of  t he- 
English  nation."  ^  This  assertion,"  adds  the  reviewer,  '^  is  founded  upon  a 
oommoo  and  very  easy  mistake  as  to  the  nature  of  provincial  dialects,  and 
opoo  a  carious  fact  in  the  history  of  language.  There  are  no  provincial 
dialfTtft  in  America;  emigrants  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  have  met 
there,  and  intermixed  with  each  other,  and  with  natives  of  the  country. 
The  peculiarities  of  dialect  have  necessarily  been  melted  down  into  the 
general  speech,  which  is  common  English ;  and  this  is  the  language,  there- 
ftre^  which  aD  children  learn  as  their  mother  tongue.  The  low-bred  Lon- 
doner does  not  transmit  his  vulgar  shibboleth,  and  the  child  of  the  Northum- 
brian ia  fipee  horn  the  hurr  which  sticks  in  the  throat  of  his  father.  Dia- 
leeli  can  only  be  preserved  by  collective  bodies  speaking  the  language 
whidi  thej  acquired  in  their  youth ;  they  cannot  therefore  continue  in  pro- 
miiciioiis  colonies."  —  VoL  15,  p.  61. 

We  cannot  say  as  much,  however,  in  favor  of  our  literary  dialect  The 
ripest  scholars  among  us  acknowledge  the  fact,  that  in  the  best  authors  and 
poblic  speakers  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  a  variety  in  the  choice  of  expres- 
a  correctness  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  and  an  idiomatic  vigor  and 
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raciness  of  style  to  which  few  or  none  of  our  writers  can  attain.  The  un« 
fortunate  tendency  to  favor  the  Latin  at  the  expense  of  the  Saxon  ele- 
ment of  our  language,  which  social  and  educational  causes  have  long  tended  to 
foster  in  the  mother  country,  has  with  us  received  an  additional  impulse  from 
the  great  admixture  of  foreigners  in  our  population.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
pure  old  idiomatic  English  style  can  ever  be  restored  in  this  oountry ;  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  fusion  of  the  present  leather  hete- 
rogeneous elements  of  which  our  society  is  composed,  will  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  style  and  a  literature  which  will  also  have  their  beauties  and 
merits,  although  fashioned  after  a  somewhat  different  modeL 
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AMERICAN    WORDS   AND   PHRASES. 


A  No.  1.    The  highest  classification  of  a  vessel  on  Lloyd's  list.     Years 

ago  it  was  common  to  see  the  mark  appended  to  the  name  of  a  vessel  in 

an  advertisement  for  freight  or  passengers.     So  far  the  term  and  its  use 

are  English ;  hut  in  a  commercial  country,  the  use  of  such  terms  is  often 

extended  hejond  their  original  application. 

It  b  well  known  to  those  who  are  in  turn  well  known  to  Stewart,  and  who  stand 
on  his  books  rated  A  No.  1  for  the  length  of  their  bills,  that  the  fitting  ont  a  jonng 
lady  nowadays  for  a  winter  season  in  town,  or  a  summer  season  at  a  watering- 
place,  assimilates  more  nearly  to  preparing  a  yessel  for  a  vojago  around  the  world 
than  any  other  analogous  undertaking.  —  N.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  Niagara,  New  Orleans,  and  Louisville  packet  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
steamers  now  running  the  river.  Her  interior  arrangements  are  complete,  and  her 
officers  A  No.  1.  —  Western  Paper. 

Got  a  prime  nigger,  said  the  slave-dealer ;  an  A  number  one  cook  and  no  mistake  I 
pid^ed  her  up  cheap.  — Airs,  Stowe,  Drtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  313. 

Abergoin.  The  term  ^  aborigines  "  is  corrupted  by  some  of  the  illiterate 
people  of  the  West  into  Ahergoins  or  Ahrogans. 

Abisselfa.  a,  by  itself,  A.  It  will  be  recollected  by  many,  that  in  the 
cdden  time  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  denominated  *^  abisselfa " 
when  it  formed  a  syllable  by  itself,  as  in  the  word  able.  The  scholar,  in 
spelling  the  word,  was  taught  to  say,  "  a,  by  itself,  a,  (rapidly,  abisselfa,) 
h,l,e^  hie,  ahltr     We  derive  this  word  and  the  use  of  it  from  England, 

^  where  it  is  used  in  Suffolk  county.     See  Moor's  Glossary. 

To  Abolitioxize.    To  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  abolitionists. 

1 
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About  Right.    To  do  a  thing  <ibout  right  is^to  do  it  well. 

I  fell  fool  of  the  old  mare ;  and  if  I  did  n't  gire  it  to  her  about  right,  thea  there  '• 
none  o'  mo,  that 's  all.  -2-  New  England  Storieg, 

Above  Par.  A  term  originally  applied  to  stocks,  but  often  transferred 
to  other  things  which  are  superior ;  as,  ^  this  horse  is  above  par ; "  ^  these 
goods  are  above  par ; "  meaning  that  they  are  above  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard, better  than  common. 

Above  one's  Bend.  Out  of  one's  power.  A  common  expression  in  the 
Western  States.  Above  on^s  hucJdeherry  is  a  vulgarism  of  the  same 
signification. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  cnriositioe  at  Peale's  Miueam ;  it  is  (Aove  mg 
-*        bend.  —  Crockett,  Tour  Down  East. 

To  Absquatulate.    To  run  away,  to  abscond.    A  &ctitious  vulgarism. 

W was  surrendered  by  his  bail,  who  was  security  for  his  appearance  at  court 

fearing  he  was  about  to  absquatulate.  —  N.  Y.  Herald,  1847. 

A  railroad  station-master  at  Oakdale  has  absquatulated  with  funds  belonging 
to  the  railroad  and  various  individuals.  —  N.  Y,  Tribune. 

Hope's  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promises  before  the  least 
doud  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a  shinplaster  behind.  — Dow*$  Sermons,  YoL 
I.  p.  309. 

rAccoRDiNa  TO  GuNTER.     Guntcr  was  a  distinguished  arithmetician,  and 

the  inventor  of  a  chain  and  scale  for  measuring.    The  Laws  of  Rhode 

Island,  both  colonial  and  recent,  referring  to  measures,  say,  ^  All  casks 

shall  be  gauged  by  the  rule  conmionly  called  ^gauging  by  Gunter.'" 

Hence  any  thing  correctly  and  properly  done  is  said  to  be  ^  according  to 

Gunter." 

Mr.  K— ^,  a  respected  citizen  of  Detroit,  has  published  a  letter  entirely  ezoner^ 
ating  General  Cass  from  the  charge  of  having  defrauded  his  association  in  the  land 
speculations.    He  is  positive  that  all  was  done  according  to  Gunter.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Account.  ^'  These  hogs  are  of  no  account,'*  meaning  of  no  value.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  West  to  the  exclusion  of  other  shades  of  meaning. 
See  JV6  Account. 

Accountability.  The  state  of  being  accountable.  In  England,  the  form 
accountabieness  is  used.  The  same  difference  is  observable  in  a  number 
of  words. 

AcEQuiA.  (Span.)  The  irrigating  ditches  used  in  Texas  and  New 
Mexico  are  called  Acequicu  ;  the  larger  or  principal  one,  which  supplies 
the  smaller,  is  called  the  Acequta  Madre,  or  main  ditch.  The  word  is 
sometimes  spelt  azequia  or  zequia. 

As  the  mustang  sprang  over  the  zequia,  the  flowing  skirt  of  the  manga  was  puifod 
forward.  —  Magnt  Bad,  The  War  Trail. 
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Acknowledge  the  Corn.    An  expression  of  recent  origin^  which  has 

DOW  become  verj  common.     It  means  to  confess  or  acknowledge  a 

diarge  or  imputation.     The  following  storj  is  told  as  the  origin  of  the 

phrase: 

Some  jean  afo,  a  raw  coBtomer,  from  the  apper  ooantry,  determined  to  try  his 
fortone  at  New  Orleans.  Accordingly  he  provided  himself  with  two  flat-boats, — one 
laden  with  com  and  the  other  with  potatoes,  —  and  down  the  river  he  went.  The 
night  after  his  arrival  he  went  np  town,  to  a  gambling-hoose.  Of  coarse  he  com- 
meooed  betting,  and,  his  lock  proving  unfortunate,  he  lost  When  his  money  was 
gone,  he  bet  his  "  truck ; "  and  the  com  and  potatoes  followed  the  money.  At  last, 
when  completely  cleaned  out,  he  retumed  to  his  boats  at  the  wharf;  when  the  evi- 
dences of  a  new  misfortune  presented  themselves.  Through  some  accident  or  other, 
the  flat-boat  containing  the  com  was  sunk,  and  a  total  loss.  Consoling  himself  as 
well  as  he  could,  he  went  to  sleep,  dreaming  of  gamblers,  potatoes,  and  com.  It 
was  scarcely  sunrise,  however,  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  "  child  of  chance," 
who  had  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  two  boats  as  his  winnings.  Slowly 
awakening  from  his  sleep,  our  hero,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  the  man  in  the 
Cmx,  replied  :  "  Stranger,  /  acknowledge  the  earn — take  'em;  but  the  potatoes  you 
ODi'l  have,  by  Uiunder  1 " — Pittaburgh  Om,  Advertiser. 

The  Evening  Mirror  very  naively  comes  out  and  acknowledges  the  com,  admits  that 
a  demand  was  made,  etc  —  New  York  Herald,  June  27, 1846. 

Enough,  said  the  Captain.  I  'm  hoaxed,  I  'm  gloriously  hoaxed.  I  acknowledge 
the  com,  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune,  p.  80. 

None  of  my  enterprises,  however,  have  been  omitted,  and,  though  a  portion  of  my 
**  Confessions  "  may  by  some  be  considered  injudicious,  I  prefer  frankly  to 
adanowledge  the  com,  wherever  I  have  had  a  hand  in  plucking  it.  —  P.  T. 
Banum, 

Across  Lots.    By  short  cuts,  in  the  quickest  manner. 

I  swore  in  Kanvoo,  when  my  enemies  were  looking  me  in  the  face,  that  I  would 
fend  them  to  hell  across  lots  if  they  meddled  with  me.  — Speech  of  Brigham  Young, 
1867. 

Acnox.    An  amnsing  article  appeared  in  the  National  Intelligencer^ 

WaBhingt<Hi,  in  1846,  on  the  abuse  of  this  word.     The  writer  says :  — 

"  The  proceedings  of  Congress ;  the  decision  of  Congress ;  or  either  House ;  the 
fois  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House,  preliminary  or  final ;  the  consideration  of  a  bill 
or  measure ;  the  signature  of  the  President  after  a  bill  has  passed  both  Houses ;  or 
the  msftetion  or  approval  of  the  President — these  are  modes  of  expression  no  longer 
known.  The  words  I  underscore  have  disappeared  —  gone  for  ever,  it  would  seem. 
Nobody  bean  of  them  more.  It  is  the  action  of  the  House,  or  the  House  taking 
mttim  ;  the  action  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Senate  taking  action  ;  or  what  action  will  the 
House  take,  or  what  action  will  the  Senate  take ;  or  both  Houses  are  waiting  for  the 
ocfftMi  of  the  President" 

Adak  and  Eye.  {Aplectum  hyemale.)  Putty  root,  so  called  from  the 
balh  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the  new 
one. 

To  Adxibe.     1.  To  wonder  at ;  to  be  affected  with  slight  surprise.  —  Bay. 
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In  New  England,  particularlj  in  Maine,  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense. 
Some  of  the  old  English  writers  so  employed  it 

I  pcroeive  these  lords 
At  this  rencontro  do  so  much  admire^ 
That  they  devour  their  reason.  —  Shakspeare^ 

2.  To  like  very  much.  This  verb  is  often  and  very  absurdly  used  in 
New  England  in  such  expressions  as,  "  I  should  admire  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent-" 

Adobies.  (Span,  adobes.)  Sun-baked  brick  used  for  building  houses,  for- 
tifications, and  making  inclosures,  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  etc 

The  large  and  economical  adobe  brick,  hardened  in  the  son  and  without  fire,  super- 
sedes other  materials  for  walls  and  fences  in  this  diy  atmosphere  [that  of  the  great 
Plains],  and,  as  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  resists  decay  for  centuries.—  W,  Gilpin,  in 
Nat,  Intell.,  1857. 

To  Africanize.    To  place  under  Negro  domination. 

Africanization.  The  act  of  placing  under  Negro  domination.  This 
and  the  preceding  are  words  of  recent  introduction  by  Southern  political 
writers. 

After  Night.  After  nightfall ;  in  the  evening ;  as,  ^'  A  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  court-house  ajler  nightJ*  This  expression  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  Middle  States.  —  Hurd^s  Grammatical  Corrector. 

Agora vate.    Used  improperly  for  maltreat,  etc 

Aguardiente.  (Span.)  A  kind  of  brandy  distilled  from  red  wine,  in 
Mexico  and  Cuba. 

Agur-fortt.     Aqua-fortis,  vulgarly  so  called  at  the  South-west. 

The  doctors  fed  me  on  lodlum  tea  and  epecac,  washed  down  with  myrtle  tea — 
^  ^  -         't  wan't  of  no  manner  of  use ;  they  then  tried  agur-forty —  if  it  had  been  agur-hun- 
drcd,  't  would  n*t  have  done.  —  iV.  y.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Frontier  Tale, 

^  AouT,  for  ague ;  fever-arC-agutfy  for  "  fever  and  ague ; "  common  among  the 
uneducated,  wherever  this  distressing  disease  is  known.  The  word  ague 
is  pronounced  in  some  localities  so  as  to  rhyme  with  plague. 

Ahead.     Forward,  in  advance.     This  word,  originally  a  sea  term,  is  now 

in  very  common  use  by  all  classes  of  speakers  and  writers. 

Our  banks,  being  anxious  to  make  money  for  their  stockholders,  are  probably 
right  to  drive  ahead,  regardless  of  consequences,  etc.  —  N,  Y,  Com,  Adv,,  Nov.  29, 
1845. 

Ajee.     Askew ;  as  "  to  have  one's  hat  ajee.^ 
Alamo.     (Span.)     See  GoUon-wood. 

Albany  Beef.  Sturgeon ;  so  called  because  it  abounds  in  the  Hudson 
River,  and  is  much  eaten  in  the  city  of  Albany. 
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Albany  Hemp.  ( Vrtiea  canctcUnsis.)  Canada  nettle,  so  called  from  the 
Vise  made  of  its  fibrous  bark. 

Alder.  Beside  the  true  alders,  various  shrubs  belonging  to  quite  differ- 
ent families  are  so  called,  generally  on  account  of  a  resemblance  in 
the  leaves ;  thus,  Rhamnu$  alniflorius  (alder-leaved  buckthorn)  is 
**  dwarf  alder ; "  Clethra  alnifolia  (sweet  pepper  bush)  is  "  spiked "  or 
•*  white  alder ; "  Prinos  verticillattis  (winter  berry)  is  "  black  alder." 

Ale  WIFE,  plur.  Ale  wives.     (Indian,  aloof.    Alosa  vemaliSf  Storer,  Massa- 

diQsetts  Report)   A  fish  of  the  herring  kind,  abounding  in  the  waters  of 

New  England. 

The  name  appears  to  be  an  Indian  one,  thoogfa  it  is  somewhat  changed,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  earliest  account  we  have  of  it.    In  former  times,  the  Indians  made 

""^  use  of  these  fish  to  manure  their  lands,  as  the  menhaden  are  now  used.  Mr.  Win- 
throp  says :  "  Where  the  ground  is  bad  or  worn-out,  they  put  two  or  three  of  the 

y    iisbes  called  ahofes  under  or  adjacent  to  each  corn-hill ;  whereby  they  had  many 

V  times  a  doable  crop  to  what  the  ground  would  otherwise  have  produced.  The  £ng- 
fish  hare  learned  the  like  husbandry,  where  these  aloofet  come  up  in  great  plenty."  — 

/    flkiio§opJueal  Trans.,  167ii» . 

Algic.  Relating  to  the  Algonkin  tribes.  Formed  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft 
from  the  word  Algonkin. 

Alienage.    The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster,    Neither  this  nor  the 

following  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  English  dictionaries,  except  the 

recent  one  of  Mr.  Knowles.  They  are  common,  however,  in  professional 

books. 

Where  be  sues  an  executor,  etc.,  the  plaintiff's  alienage  is  no  plea. — Laires^i 
Pleading  en  Anumpsit,  p.  687. 

To  restore  estates,  forfeitable  on  account  of  alienage.  — Judge  Story, 

Aliexisx.    The  state  of  being  an  alien.  —  Webster^  Knowles. 

The  prisoner  was  oouTicted  of  murder ;  on  his  arraignment  he  suggested  his 
aliemism,  which  was  admitted.  —  2  Johnaon*$  Reports,  381. 

The  law  was  rery  gentle  in  the  construction  of  the  disability  of  alienism, — 
ChoMceUor  Kent. 

All  ant  more.  A  common  expression  in  Pennsylvania  among  the  illi- 
ternte  to  mean  "  all  gone."  Thus  a  servant  will  say,  "  The  potatoes  is 
aU  any  more,**  i.  e.  are  all  gone ;  or  she  will  say  simply,  "  They  *3  all." 

All-fibed.  Enormous,  excessive ;  enormously^  excessively.  A  low  ex- 
pression; probably  a  puritanical  corruption  of  hell-Jired,  designed  to 
have  the  virtue  of  an  oath  without  offending  polite  ears. 

I  was  woked  up  by  a  noise  in  the  street ;  so  I  jumps  up  in  an  aU-Jirtd  hurry,  aps 
with  the  window,  and  outs  with  my  head.  —  Sam  Slick. 

I  'm  dying —  I  know  I  am  !  My  mouth  tastes  like  a  rusty  cent.  The  doctor  will 
cfaaige  aa  mWJind  price  to  core  me.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  1845. 

1* 
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The  first  thing  I  knoVd,  my  trowscrs  were  plastered  all  over  with  hot  molasses^ 
which  burnt  ali-Jired  bad.  — Major  Jones*8  Courtship ,  p.  87. 

Old  Haines  sweating  like  a  pitcher  with  ice-water  in  it,  and  looking  aU-Jired  tired. 
—  Porter*8  Tales  of  the  South-west,  p.  50. 

Yon  see  the  fact  is,  Squire  (said  the  Hooshier),  they  had  a  mighty  deal  to  say  up 
in  our  parts  about  Orleans,  and  how  aU-Jired  easy  it  is  to  make  money  in  it ;  but  it  '• 
no  ham  and  all  hominy,  I  reckon.  — Pickings  from  the  Picayune,  p.  67. 

All-firedlt.    Enormously,  excessively. 

Rum  docs  every  thing  that  is  bad ;  wonder  if  it  is  mm  thitt  makes  potatoes  rot 
so  aU-firedly.  —  Milne,  Farm  Fence,  p.  8. 

All-possessed.    Affected  by  evil  spirits,  or  demons ;  possessed. 

Bill  Jenkins  was  a  dreadful  mean  man ;  used  to  get  drank  every  day,  and  sworo 
like  all-possessed  when  he  got  mad.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  30. 

All  sorts  of.  A  Southern  expression,  synonymous  with  expert,  acute, 
excellent,  capitaL  It  answers  to  the  English  slang  term  hang-tip  or  out* 
and-out.  It  is  a  prevalent  idiom  of  low  life,  and  often  heard  in  the  col- 
loquial language  of  the  better  informed.  A  man  who  in  New  England 
would  be  called  a  curious  or  a  smart  fellow,  would  in  the  South  be  called 
aU  sorts  of  a  fellow. 

She  was  all  sorts  of  a  gal — there  wam't  a  sprinklin'  too  much  of  her :  she  had 
an  eje  that  would  make  a  fellow's  heart  try  to  got  out  of  his  bosom,  her  step 
was  light  as  a  panther's,  and  her  breath  sweet  as  a  prairie  flower.  — 12066,  Squatter 
Life, 

If  you  can  only  get  Ejt  rid  of  them  little  failings  [blindness  and  deafness],  yon  11 
find  him  all  sorts  of  a  horse.  —  Traits  ofAmer.  Humor. 

All-to-piec£S.     1.  Excessively ;  as  "  I  beat  him  last  night  at  poker  aU* 

to^ieces" 

2.  Excessive,  out  and  out 

Miss'  G sot  down  in  a  rocking-chair,  hauled  out  her  snuffbox,  (for  she  was 

an  all-to-pieces  snufftaker,)  and  began  to  rock  and  snuff  and  rock  as  hard  as  ever 
she  could.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  124. 

All-to-smash.  Smashed  to  pieces.  This  expression  is  often  heard  in 
low  and  familiar  language.  It  is  an  English  provincialism.  Mr.  Halli- 
well  says,  that  a  Lancashire  man,  telling  his  master  the  mill-dam  ha4 
burst,  exclaimed,  '^  Maister,  maister,  dam's  brossen,  and  aw'S'to-snuxshJ* 
—  Archaic  and  Prov.  Dictionary.     See  Smash. 

Alley.  1.  A  place  where  the  game  of  nine  or  ten  pins  is  played; 
usually  called  a  nine  or  ten  pin  alley,  and  sometimes  simply  an  alley. 

2.  An  ornamental  marble,  used  by  boys  for  shooting  in  the  ring^ 
etc  ;  also  called  in  England,  a  taw.  It  is  made  of  marble  or  of  painted 
clay. 

Alligator.    1.  A  large  American  reptile,  resembling  the  Egyptian  cro- 
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eodile,  haying  a  wide,  obtuse  mazzle  and  unequal  teeth.  Though  still 
numerous  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  thej  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  very  dangerous.  The  name,  according  to  Cuvier,  is  a  corruption  of 
the  S{)an.  and  Portuguese  el  lagario,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  lacertcL 

2.  Li  the  Western  States,  the  name  is  applied  also  to  the  Menopoma 
aUegheniensis,  a  salamandroid  animaL 

Alligatob  Gar.  The  gar-fish  of  the  South,  so  called  from  the  resem- 
blance its  long  jaws  bear  to  those  of  the  alligator. 

Alligatob  Pear.  (Launu  persea.)  A  West  Lidian  fruit,  resembling  a 
pear  in  shape.  It  contains  within  its  rind  a  yellow  butyraceous  substance, 
which,  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  constitutes  an  agreeable  food. 
Also  called  Avocado  or  Avigato  Pear.  Li  England  it  is  sometimes 
called  Vegetable  Marrow,  and  so  is  the  succada  squash. 

To  ALLOT  UPON.    To  intend,  to  form  a  purpose ;  as,  I  allot  upon  going  to 
•^  Boston.    Used  by  uneducated  people  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

To  Allow.    To  declare,  assert,  maintain. 

The  lady  of  the  cabin  seemed  kind,  and  allowed  we  had  better  stop  where  we 
were.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Pwrchase, 

Gentlemen  from  Arkansas  allowed  that  California  was  no  better  than  other  comi- 
tziea ;  and  the  proof  of  it  was,  that  they  coold  only  get  twenty  dollars  a  week  and 
board  offered  tbem  for  driving  an  ox-team.  — Farnham,  CaU/omia. 

Ete  'lowed  he'd  ge  me  half  a  crown. 

An  treat  me  wnd  some  beer. 
If  I  wnd  make  it  np  wnd  him, 

An  let  un  goo  off  clear. 

Tom  Cladpole's  Journey  to  Lutmun. 

Allspice.  1.  The  aromatic  berry  of  the  Eugenia  pimenta^  the  AUspice 
Pimento  or  Bayberry  Tree,  a  native  of  South  America  and  the  West 
India  Islands.  From  being  cultivated  in  Jamaica  it  is  oflen  called  Ja- 
maica Pepper. 

2.  The  ^  sweet-scented  shrub  "  ( Calycanthiu  jlorxdus)  is  also  known 
as  Carolina  AUspice,  the  bark  and  wood  having  a  somewhat  spicy  flavor* 

AuaoHTT  DoLLAB.    A  term  applied  to  money  as  ^  the  root  of  all  evil.** 

The  almighty  dollar,  that  great  object  of  nnirersal  derotion  throughout  our  land, 
seems  to  hare  no  genuine  derotee  in  these  peculiar  [Creole]  Tillages.  —  W.  Irving, 
Wcl/eres  Rooti,  p.  40. 

The  almighty  dollar  exerted  a  more  powerful  influence  in  California  than  in  the  old 
States ;  for  it  oyercmme  all  preexisting  false  notions  of  dignity.  —  Borthwick*s  Cali- 
firma,  p.  165. 

Aloho.  Forward,  on.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  the  following  words:  "We 
most  try  to  get  alon^y  as  the  Americans  say.''  Lover  also  was  puzzled 
to  diaoover  what  the  young  American  lady  meant  by  saying  that  she  was 
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60  anwell  that  she  ^  could  not  get  dongr    An  Englishman  would  saj, 
get  on. 

To  Alter.     To  geld ;  as  horses,  swmc,  etc 

Alonsenel.  The  Mexican  name  for  Cowania  stansburiana,  a  plant 
growing  extensively  in  the  vicinitj  of  Salt  Lake,  and  held  in  great 
esteem  as  a  stjptic  in  hemorrhages,  and  as  a  general  astringent. 

Alum-Root.  (Henchera  amenccma.)  A  plant  so  called  from  its  astrin- 
gency. 

To  Amalgamate.  This  word,  which  properly  denotes  the  uniting  of 
mercury  with  other  metals,  is  universally  applied,  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  mixing  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Amalgamation.    The  mixing  or  union  of  the  black  and  white  races. 

Amazixg.     Amazingly,  wonderfully,  exceedingly.     A  vulgarism. 

Eveiy  thing  in  New  York  on  a  May-day  looks  amazin*  different,  and  smells  amazin* 
different,  I  can  tell  you.  —  Major  Downing,  p.  43. 

Mr.  Magn^ro  is  a  steady,  well-mcanin'  man  —  and  has  got  along  amazin'  pros- 
perous in  the  world ;  but  ho  has  dreadful  curious  notions.  —  Widow  BedoU  Papen, 
p.  49. 

Ambia.  Used  in  the  South  and  West  for  tobacco  juice.  It  is  a  euphemism 
for  the  spittle  produced  by  this  voluntary  ptyalism.  More  commonly 
spelled  and  pronounced  Ambeery  probably  from  Ambre  —  denoting  its  color. 

Ambition.  In  North  Carolina  this  word  is  used  instead  of  the  word 
grudge  ;  as,  ^^  I  had  an  ambition  against  that  man."  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed, that  it  is  even  employed  in  this  manner  by  educated  men. 

Ambitious.  Angry,  enraged.  A  native  of  Georgia  was  heard  to  say,  "  I 
was  powerful  ambitious  and  cussed  snortin^"  The  word  is  used  in  the 
West  in  a  similar  sense.  Thus,  they  say  an  "  ambitious  horse,"  meaning 
thereby  a  horse  that  is  fiery  and  unmanageable. 

Amenability.  State  of  being  amenable  or  answerable.  —  Judge  Story, 
Webster.     Not  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

Americanism.  A  way  of  speaking  peculiar  to  this  country.  —  Wither- 
spoon. 

"  By  Americanism"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon,  **  I  understand  a  use  of 
phrases  or  terms,  or  a  construction  of  sentences,  even  among  persons  of 
rank  and  education,  different  from  the  use  of  the  same  terms  or  phrases, 
or  the  construction  of  similar  sentences,  in  Great  Britain.  In  this  sense 
it  is  exactly  similar  in  its  formation  and  signification  to  the  word  ^  Scotti- 
cism.' "  —  Works,  VoL  IV. 
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To  Amebioanize.    To  render  American ;  to  naturalize  in  America.  — 
Wehster. 

Americanization.  The  act  of  rendering  American,  or  of  subjection  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  missinq.    To  be  among  the  missing,  is  to  absent  one's  self. 

If  a  pcnon  inqoires  if  joa  are  at  home,  tho  senrant  is  directed  to  say,  No,  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  seen,  and  choose  to  be  among  the  missing.  ~^  S,  Slick,  Nature  and 
Human  Nature,  p.  17. 

The  crowd  of  oflSce-seekers  in  Washington  will  be  among  the  missing,  when  they 
learn  the  President's  decision.  —  New  York  Herald, 

Among,  for  between.  This  word  is  often  used  when  reference  is  made  only 
to  two  persons.     Ex.  ^  The  money  was  divided  among  us  two." 

Amost.  Almost  A  vulgarism  alike  common  in  England  and  the  United 
States.    £*en  amost  is  often  heard  in  New  England. 

Anan.  How  ?  What  do  you  say  ?  It  is  made  use  of  in  vulgar  discourse 
by  the  lower  class  of  persons  addressing  a  superior,  when  they  do  not 
hear  or  comprehend  what  is  said  to  them.  It  is  going  out  of  use  now.  -^ 
HalHtDeJL    The  word  is  common  in  Pennsjlvania. 

Ancho  VT  Pear.  ( Gricu  cavlijlora,)  A  firuit  of  Jamaica.  It  is  large, 
contains  a  stone,  and  is  esculent 

Annexation.  Ofien  used  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  addition  of  new 
territory  to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  oflen  with  the  accessory  idea 
of  unlawful  acquisition. 

Annexationist.    One  who  favors  the  policy  of  annexation. 

An't  or  ain't,  a  common  colloquial  abbreviation,  both  in  England  and 
America,  for  am  not  and  are  not.  It  is,  however,  often  used  among  us, 
both  bj  speakers  and  newspaper  writers,  instead  of  the  proper  abbre- 
viation %snH  for  is  not;  as,  '^Is  Sam  a  Know-nothing?''  "He  oiV/ 
nothing  else." 

To  Anti.  To  risk ;  to  venture  a  bet ;  as, "  1 11  anti  all  I  'm  worth  on  that" 
This  term  is  derived  from  the  game  of  poker — the  amount  placed  in  the 
pool  bj  each  player  being  called  the  anti.     South-western. 

Aicti-Federalist.  **This  word  was  formed  about  the  year  178^  to  de- 
note a  person  of  the  political  party  that  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitntion  of  the  United  States,  which  was  then  always  spoken  of  by  the 
name  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  word  is  not  now  much  used ; 
having  been  superseded  by  various  other  names,  which  have  been  suc- 
cesBvely  given  to  the  same  party."  —  Pickerings  Vocabulary, 

Axti-Mason.    One  hostile  to  masonry  or  free-masonry.. —  Worcester, 
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Anti-Masomic.    Hostile  to  masonry. 

Anti-Masonry.    Hostility  to  masonry. 

Anti-Slavery.    Hostile  to  slavery. 

Any  thing  else.    A  hyperbolical  plirasc,  denoting  a  str6ng  affirmation, 

which  has  recently  sprung  up  and  become  quite  common,  is  given  in  the 

following  quotation :  — 

Loco  Foco.    Did  n't  Gen.  Cass  get  mod  at  Hall's  cowardice,  and  break  his  sword  ? 
Whig,    He  did  n't  do  any  thing  else.  —  Newspaper.  ■  \    V 

Any  how  you  can  fix  it.    At  any  rate  whatever. 

Anxious  Meeting.    A  religious  meeting  consequent  on  a  revivaL 

Anxious  Seat.  A  term  used  in  revival  phraseology.  A  seat  occupied 
by  those  who  feel  anxious  about  their  spiritual  weUkre. 

Apabejo.  (Span.,  pron.  apardho.)  A  pack-saddle.  The  word  is  emr 
ployed  in  the  countries  acquired  from  Mexico,  where  pack-saddles  are 
used. 

Apishamore.    a  saddle-blanket,  made  of  buffalo-calf  skins,  used  on  the 

great  prairies. 

WoItcs  are  a  constant  annoyance  on  the  plains,  creeping  to  the  camp  fires,  and 
gnawing  the  saddles  and  apishamores.  —  Ruxton,  Far  West, 

Appellate.    Relatmg  to  appeals. 

In  all  cases  afTccting  ambassadors,  etc.,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original 
jorisdiction :  In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appe2- 
/ote  jurisdiction.  —  Constitut.  of  the  United  States,  Art.  3. 

The  king  of  France  is  not  the  fountain  of  justice ;  the  judges,  neither  the  original 
nor  the  appellate,  are  of  his  nomination.  —  Burke,  Revolution, 

For  a  fuller  account  of  this  word,  about  which  there  has  been  much 
discussion  by  lexicographers,  see  Mr.  Pickering's  Vocabulary,  where 
many  authorities  are  cited.  It  was  first  given  by  Mason,  in  his  supple« 
ment  to  Johnson's  Dictionary,  and  was  aflerwards  adopted  by  Todd. 

Apple.  This  name  is  given  in  the  tropics  to  fruits  of  various  kinds 
which  are  not  apples ;  as  the  Bel-apple,  Cashew-apple,  Custard-apple, 
Conch-apple,  Ground-apple,  Manmia-apple,  Monkey-apple,  Pine-apple, 
Sugaivapple,  Wood-apple,  etc 

Apple  Butter.  A  sauce  made  of  apples  stewed  down  in  cider.  This  is 
generally  made  in  quantity,  and  kept  for  use  during  the  winter.  The 
manufacture  occupies  a  whole  night,  and  is  made  the  occasion  of  a  frolic 
among  the  young  folks. 

Apple  Bhandt,  )  A   liquor  distilled  from  fermented  apple-juice ;    also 
Apple  Jack.      )      called  Cider  Brandy. 

It  was  feared  that  the  oonqneron  of  Good  Hope,  floBhed  with  victoiy  and  appk 
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hnm&f,  might  march  to  the  capital,  take  it  by  storm,  and  amiex  the  whole  proTinoe 
to  ComiecticaL  —  W*  Irving,  Knidcahocker. 

Apple  Toddt.  A  &vorite  mixture  resembling  pmich,  in  which  roasted 
apples  take  the  place  of  lemons. 

Applicant.  One  who  applies  himself  closely  to  his  studies.  A  sense 
of  the  word  common  in  New  England. 

The  English  appear  to  use  the  word  onl  j  in  the  sense  of  ^  one  who  ap- 
plies for  anj  thing,"  in  which  sense  it  is  most  commonly  employed  by  us. 

Appoiktable.  That  may  be  appointed  or  constituted;  as  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Executive.  —  Federalist,  Webster. 

To  Appbeclite,  V,  a.  To  raise  the  value  of. —  Webster,  This  sense 
of  the  word  is  not  in  any  English  dictionary  except  Knowles's,  which  is 
quite  a  recent  work. 

Lett  a  lUdden  peace  should  appreciate  the  money.  — Bamuof, 

Also,  V,  n.  to  rise  in  value;  as,  ^the  currency  of  the  country 
appredates."  —  Webster,  The  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  however, 
with  us,  as  in  England,  is  to  value,  estimate. 

Appbbclition.  a  rising  in  value ;  increase  of  worth  or  value.  —  Webster, 
This  noun,  like  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  conmionly  used  by 
us  in  its  appropriate  meaning  of  estimation,  valuation ;  and  this  will 
hereafter  be  understood  of  all  similar  words  where  a  peculiar  meaning 
is  assigned  to  them,  unless  an  express  statement  is  made  to  the 
contrary. 

To  Approbate.  (Lat  approbo,  to  approve.)  This  word  was  formerly 
much  used  at  our  colleges,  instead  of  the  old  English  word  approve. 
The  students  used  to  speak  of  having  their  performances  approbated  by 
their  instructors.  It  is  now  in  conmion  use  with  our  clergy  as  a  sort  of 
technical  term,  to  denote  a  person  who'  is  licensed  to  preach ;  they  would 
say,  such  a  one  is  approbated,  that  is,  licensed  to  preach.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  New  England  to  say  of  a  person  who  is  licensed  by  the  county 
ooorts  to  sell  spirituous  liquors,  or  to  keep  a  public-house,  that  he  is 
ajpfrobaied;  and  the  term  is  adopted  in  the  law  of  Massachusetts  on 
this  Bubject  —  Pickering's  Vocabulary, 

Dr.  Webster  observes,  that  this  is  a  modem  word,  but  in  common  use 
IB  America.  Mr.  Todd  introduces  it  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  from 
Cockeram's  old  vocabulary,  the  definition  of  which  is,  "  to  allow,  to  like.** 
Mr.  Todd  says  it  is  obsolete. 

AU  dungs  contained  in  Scripture  is  approbate  by  the  whole  consent  of  all  the 
deigie  of  Christendom.  —  Sir  T,  El^*s  Governor,  fol.  226. 

To  Abouft.    To  argue ;  also  to  import,  signify.    This  word  has  a  place 


ARG— ARR 
-v»^4m    i    a«^  c!rt«ush  gkesaries.    In  this  countrj  it  is  onlj  heard 

..^.^^    .'X-    ^H>^^    -J.V^vnUtf» 

^;,s u  ■'  «    «.x>dK-i)or.  and  trj  to  be  better  for  his  argufying,  —  Scan  Slick,  Human 

<  .« • 

\  *.>iv  V  -^.v'-K-,     5>traiigely  misapplied  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where 

.X     v  ^-M,uuioii  i$  not  dense.     The  city,  in  the  surrounding  country  towns, 

.  .vA^u«.u  "  iU't^iocratie/*    The  people  in  the  villages  consider  the  inhabi- 

*»..x  .•,  MU'  tow  lis  *'  aristocratic,"  and  so  on.     The  term  is  not  applied  so 

...v  .1  .o  Aivsc  who  make  pretensions  as  to  those  who  live  in  better  style, 

uul  lUivc  moi'o  of  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  life  about  them;  it  is 

v«.\    Auiiuioa  ill  iUu»U  country  newspapers  and  in  political  speeches  in 

•u(  .>!  ilic  way  pluccsi. 

I  iK.i%-  tiavo  kvii  more  than  one  hundred  steamboat  arrivals  here  since  oar  last 
.....     Wo  Mic*\t>  that  tlie  aristocratic  Ii'Iayflower  was  among  them. — Illinois 

Vuu.  V  lut^c  boat,  employed  on  our  rivers  before  the  introduction  of 
. .  ^ . t i  II  t  K>ain,  ii>  t  nins{K)rt  merchandise.     See  Flat-BoaL 

\ku  v\  .At    l\>i>iiiricK.    A  bowie  knife  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  blade  of 

M  iitili  .liui.i  up  into  the  handle. 

Ktnu|;litwny  leaped  the  valiant  Slingsbj 

Into  armor  of  Seville, 
With  a  strong  Arkansas  toothpick. 

Screwed  in  every  joint  of  steel. 

Bon  Gaultier,  American  Ballads, 

Vi,  u»'ii\.     A  place  or  building  where  fire-arms  are  manufactured ;  as,  the 
>i|»uii^liL*ld  Armory." 

\io»»  \»«      AUmt,  near;  as,  "  Sam  is  around  in  New  York." 
l  ,..it  a.4udiiig  arouitd  when  the  fight  took  place.  — Police  Gazette, 

\  iiii  uil  H-Jtures  me  he  has  heard  a  clergyman  in  his  sermon  say  of 
i.it..  «•!  iho  ilUcipl(!»(,  that  "he  stood  around ihe  cross." 

\i,i(ii  u<i  (K|iitii.)  A  muleteer.  The  Mexicans,  who  are  the  most  ex- 
|.i  \i  lu  iUi.%  liiiniiirHs,  are  invariably  employed  in  Texas,  and  for  all  mule 
iiuuii  unit  111  fli(^  roiiimcrce  of  the  prairies. 

\m,»i\\  III  U'.  {Satjlttaria  variabilis.)  A  common  and  very  variable 
( |u  tU\.  |ilaul,  no  nillcd  from  the  shape  of  its  leaf. 

\  ^  «i  ^  >  y\    NV  ( >  ( •  1  • .     (I  'Ihurnum  dentatum,)     It  is  from  the  long  and  straight 
iitui  i*t   llkU  Bliriih  (hat  the  Indians  between  Uie  Mississippi  and  the 
\\k  iUw  uuiIiu  lliiMr  arrows. 
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Art  or  Aibt.    A  common  corruption  of  e^tr  a;  2a*^ Lend  me  a  dime." 

"  I  have  n't  got  ary  one.**     See  also  Nary. 

The  Court  do  declare,  that  if  R.  8 arrest  or  molest  any  member  of  this 

coloDT,  in  airy  other  jurisdiction  for  lawfully  obstmcting  him,  this  colony  will 
ttand  by  snch.  —  Bhode  Island  Col,  Records,  1659. 

As,  for  that,  which  ;  as  ^  nobody  as  I  ever  heard  on."  This  vulgarism  is 
confined  to  the  illiterate.  It  is  noticed  in  the  Craven  and  Hereford- 
shire Glossaries. 

As  GOOD  AS.  In  the  phrase,  I  'd  as  good  *s  go  to  New  York,  instead  of 
"  I  might  as  well  go  to  New  York."    Only  heard  among  the  illiterate. 

As  LONG  AS.  Because,  since.  ^  We  '11  come,  (u  long  a*  it  ^s  plefltoot." 
New  York. 

Ash-cake.    A  corn-cake  baked  in  the  ashes.     Southern. 

AsH-CAKT.    A  cart  that  goes  from  door  to  door  to  collect  ashes.   ' 

^  Ash-hopper.  A  lye  cask,  or  an  inverted  pyramidal  box  to  contain  ashes, 
resembling  a  hopper  in  a  mill.  They  are  common  in  the  country,  where 
people  make  their  own  soap. 

'  AsHT.AXDEBS.  A  club  of  Baltimore  rowdies,  so  named  probably  from 
Henry  Clay,  of  Ashland. 

Associated  Press.  A  number- of  ne¥r8paper  establishments  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  which  have  entered  into  a  joint  arrangement  for 
procuring  telegraphic  and  other  news  to  be  equally  furnished  to  them  all, 
have  assumed  the  name  of  ^  The  Associated  Press!* 

Association.  1.  In  ecclesiastical  affairs,  a  society  of  the  clergy,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  pastors  of  neighboring  churches,  united  for  promot- 
ing the  interests  of  religion  and  the  harmony  of  the  churches.  —  Weh^ 
iter. 
s/  2.  In  civil  affairs,  this  word  is  much  used  at  the  present  day,  to  denote 
the  principle  of  uniting  the  producing  classes  in  societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  for  themselves  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  ef  their  labor. 

We  do  not  daim  that  our  rales  are  perfect,  bat  we  wish  to  make  them  so ;  being 
timily  oonrinced  that  the  tdenoe  tanght  by  Fourier  will  ultimately  lead  as  into  tine 
AsKiciaHan,  if  we  foUow  it  as  a  science,  and  that  we  most  hare  some  correct  nilet 
of  pfogresi  to  goTora  us  daring  the  transition  period  from  civilization  to  Assoda- 

Association AL.     Pertaining  to  an  association  of  clergymen.  —  Webster. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  license,  and  afterwards  to  be  admitted  to  ordination,  they 
(die  ftodents  in  divimty)  mast,  in  each  case,  pass  throagfa  the  Associational  or  Pre» 
byterian  examination.  —  Quuieriy  Review,  1815. 

Absociatioiiut.    One  who  advocates  the  Fourier  doctrine  of  associatioo* 
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At,  for  by.    Used  in  the  expression,  ^  Sales  at  auction.'! 

The  English  saj,  ^  Sales  by  auction,"  and  this  is  in  analogy  with  the 
expressions,  Sales  by  inch  of  candle  ;  Sales  by  private  contract  —  Pich' 
erinff*s  Vocab. 

^  At,  for  in.    The  very  common  expressions  "at  the  North,"  "  at  the  West," 
instead  of  "  in  the  North,"  "  in  the  West,"  offend  an  English  ear. 

At  is  often  used  superfluously  in  the  South  and  West,  as  in  the  question, 
"Where  is  he  a<?" 

At  that,    a  cant  phrase,  which  has  recently  become  popular.    It  is  used 

to  define  more  nearly  or  intensify  something  already  said ;  as,  "  He's  got 

a  scolding  wife,  and  an  ugly  one  at  that.'* 

"  Liquor  np,  gentlemen."  We  bowed.  "  Let  me  introduce  jou  to  some  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  our  citizens."  We  bowed  again.  "  Now  then.  Mister/' 
turning  to  the  man  at  the  bar,  "  drinks  round,  and  cobblers  at  that"  —  Notes  on  the 
N.  Western  States,  Blackwood,  Sept.,  1855. 

Atajo.     (Span.,  pron.  atdho.)     A  drove  of  pack-mules. 

Atahasco  Lily.  {Amaryllis  atamasco.)  A  small  one-flowered  lily,  held 
in  like  esteem,  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with  the  daisy  in  Eng- 
land. 

Atlantic  States.     States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic. 

.  Atole.     In  the  Spanish  portions  of  Noilh  America,  gruel,  generally  of 
corn-meal. 

Attitudinize.     To  assume  affected  attitudes.  —  Worcester, 

Attnty.    a  familiar  term,  often  used  in  accosting  an  elderly  woman. 

Authority.     In  Connecticut  the  justices  of  the  peace  are  denominated 

the  civil  authority.  —  Webster, 

Mr.  Pickering  says  :  "  This  word  is  also  used  in  some  of  the  States  in 

speaking  collectively  of  the  professors,  etc,  of  our  colleges,  to  whom  the 

government  of  those  institutions  is  intrusted." 

The  authority  required  him  to  give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior. — Miss  H. 
Adamses  Hist,  of  New  England,  p.  64. 

Available.     That  may  be  used  with  success  or  advantage.  —  Worcester. 

For  some  months  past,  a  regular  system  of  crying  down  Mr.  Clay  as  unavaiUbU, 
has  been  prosecuted  with  indefatigable  energy  and  adroitness  throughout  the  Union. 
Mr.  Clay  is  a  great  man  —  able  statesman — all  of  us  prefer  him  to  any- 
body else  if  ho  could  be  elected,  but  I'm  afraid  he  is  n't  available,  —  Letter  in  N.  Y. 
Tribune,  May,  1848. 

Availability.  Quality  of  being  available.  —  Worcester.  That  qualifica- 
tion in  a  candidate  which  implies  or  supposes  a  strong  probability  of  hia 
success,  apart  from  substantial  merit,  —  a  probability  resulting  from  mere 
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jienonal  or  accidental  popularity.  The  thiiig  has  long  existed  in  the 
papal  gOTemment,  where  the  advanced  age  of  a  candidate  for  the  triple 
crown  has  often  been  the  motive  of  his  election ;  the  idea  being  that  he 
would  soon  die  out  of  the  waj,  and  leave  the  chair  vacant  for  a  new  trial 
of  strength  under  more  &vorable  auspices,  perhaps,  for  some  of  the  elect- 
ing cardinals.  Inoffensiveness  —  exemption  from  strong  hostility  in  any 
quarter  —  is  a  frequent  element  of  availability.  —  J.  Litnan, 

As  this  word  is  not  noticed  by  any  lexicographer  except  Dr.  Worcester, 
and  is  now  much  used,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  give  several  examples 
of  its  use. 

These  political  cooTentioiu  are  certainly  becoming  more  odious  and  objectionable 
from  year  to  year,  and  availabiUty,  not  merit  or  qnalifications,  is  the  only  reqoisite 
to  iecnre  a  nomination.  —  Baltimore  Cor.  of  the  N.  Y,  Herald,  Maj,  1848. 

The  only  possible  motive  for  the  choice  of  Mr.  Cass,  that  we  can  imagine,  is  his 
presumed  avaiUdniUjf,  the  elements  of  this  being  his  known  predilection,  real  or 
assumed,  for  territorial  acquisition  in  all  quarters,  by  warlike  means  as  well  as 
others,  and  his  avowed  devotion  to  the  Soathem  or  slave-holding  interest.  —  N.  Y. 
Com.  Adv.,  Maj  26,  1848. 

The  whigs,  within  the  last  few  days,  have  presented  candidates  for  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  who  are  without  any  principles.  .  .  .  What  do  they 
mean  by  this  in  thus  presenting  candidates  who  have  no  principles  ?  They  proceed 
on  the  principle  of  mere  availability ^  and  nothing  else.  They  are  again  going  to  in- 
suit  your  judgments,  and  tarnish  the  character  of  the  nation,  by  their  exhibitions  of 
coon-«kins  and  hard  cider,  and  their  midnight  debaucheries,  as  they  did  in  1840.  — 
Speech  of  J.  BowUn,  N.  Y.  Herald,  June  12,  1848. 

Availed.  Dr.  Witherspoon  notices  this  word  as  used  in  the  following  ex- 
ample :  ^  The  members  of  a  popular  government  should  be  continually 
availed  of  the  situation  and  condition  of  every  part"  —  Worhy  YoL 
IV.  p.  296. 

The  newspapers  sometimes  say,  ^  an  offer  *'  (for  instance)  "  was  made 
but  not  availed  ofr 

Avails.  Profits,  or  proceeds.  It  is  used,  in  New  England,  for  the  pro- 
ceeds of  goods  sold,  or  for  rents,  issues,  or  profits.  —  Wehsier, 

Expecting  to  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  goyemment,  rather  than  on  the  avails  of  their 
own  industry.  —  StoddanTs  Louisiana. 

It  is  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  like  manner. 

AvALAHCHE.  A  Tcxan  corruption  of  the  French  Ambulance.  A  spring 
waggon. 

AvKSflE.  On  the  use  of  this  word,  Mr.  Pickering  has  the  following  re- 
main :  **  American  writers,  till  within  some  years  past,  generally  em- 
plojed  the  preposition  to  instead  o£from  with  this  adjective."  Dr.  Wither- 
fpooQ  thinks,  that  ^  as  averse  properly  signifies  turned  away,  it  seems  an 
erident  improvement  to  say  aver$e  frwn ; "  and  the  Scottish  writers 
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generallj  seem  to  have  preferred  this.  Dr.  Campbell^  howerer,  observes, 
that  ^  the  words  averse  and  avertion  are  more  properly  constmed  with  to, 
than  with  from.  The  examples  in  favor  of  the  latter  preposition  are, 
beyond  comparison,  outnumbered  by  those  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
argument  from  etymology  is  here  of  no  value,  being  taken  from  the  use 
of  another  language.  If,  by  the  same  rule,  we  were  to  regulate  all  nouns 
and  verbs  of  Latin  original,  our  present  syntax  would  be  overturned." 
Dr.  Webster  remarks  to  the  same  effect  Mr.  Todd  says  many  examples 
may  be  brought  to  show  the  prevalent  use  of  the  word  from  in  con- 
nection with  averse^  before  Clarendon ;  but  now  the  usage  of  to  pre- 
vails. 

^  Avocado  Peab.    See  Alligator  Fear. 

Awful.  1.  Disagreeable,  detestable,  ugly.  A  word  much  used  among 
the  common  people  in  New  England,  and  not  unfrequently  among  those 
who  are  educated.  The  expression,  '^an  atr/u/-looking  woman,"  is  as 
often  heard  as  '^  an  ugly  woman." 

The  country  people  of  the  New  England  States  make  use  of  many  quaint  expres- 
sionB  in  their  conversation.  Every  thing  that  creates  snrprise  is  <twfid  with  them  : 
"  What  an  aw/ttl  wind  I  awful  hole  !  awful  hill !  awful  mouth !  ttwfd  nose ! "  etc.  — 
Lambert^i  Travels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  practice  of  moving  on  the  first  day  of  May,  with  one  half  the  Kew-Yoikers, 
is  an  awful  custom.  —  Major  Downing,  Mag-Dag  in  New  York, 

^         2.  Very  great,  excessive.    This  sense  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the 
West 

■'"-     Pot-pie  is  the  favorite  dish,  and  woodsmen,  sharp  set,  are  awfid  eaters. —  Carl" 
ton,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  182. 

It  fs  even  used  in  this  sense  adverbially,  and  with  still  greater  impro- 
priety, like  many  other  adjectives.  Thus  we  not  unfrequently  hear  such 
expressions  as  ^^  an  atcful  cold  day." 

There  was  Old  Crane  pokin'  round  among  the  gals,  and  mighty  particular  to 
Kezicr  Winl^e.  Ain't  it  ridiculous  %  I  don't  see  what  he  could  fancy  about  her. 
I  never  thought  she  was  so  awful  handsome  as  some  folks  does.  —  Widow  Bedott 
Papers. 

Awfully.    Exceedingly,  excessively. 

The  chimneys  were  awfuUg  given  to  smoking.  —  Carlton,  New  Pwrchase. 

To  Axe.  (A^g.  Sax.  acsiariy  axian.)  To  ask.  This  word  is  now  con- 
sidered a  vulgarism ;  though,  like  many  others  under  the  same  censure, 
it  is  as  old  as  the  English  language.  Among  the  early  writers  it  was 
used  with  the  same  frequency  as  ask  is  now.  In  England  it  still  exists 
in  the  colloquial  dialect  of  Norfolk  and  other  counties.    ^  A  truebom 
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/  Londoner,"  sajs  Pegge,  ^always  axes  qaestions,  axes  pardon,  and  at 
-  qoadrilles,  axes  leaye." 

And  Pilate  oxide  him,  Art  thoa  Kyng  of  Jewis  ?    And  Jbesos  aasweride  and 
leide  to  him,  Thoa  seist—  WicUff,  Trans,  of  the  Bible, 

A  poor  laxar,  npon  a  tide, 

Came  to  the  gate,  and  axed  meate.  —  Gawer,  Om,  Anc, 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  in  a  letter  to  her  son, 
Heniy  VlL,  concludes  with — 

Ai  hertj  Mefcings  as  ye  can  axe  of  God.  —  Lord  Howard, 

In  the  next  reign,  Dr.  John  Clarke  writes  to  Cardinal  Wolsej,  and 
teDfl  him  that — 

The  King  etxed  after  yoor  Grace's  welfare.  —  Pegg^i  Anecdote, 

The  word  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  United  States. 

Day  before  yesterday,  I  went  down  to  the  post-office,  and  ax*d  the  postmaster  if 
there  was  any  thing  for  me.  —  Maj,  Jones*8  Courtthip,  p.  172. 

I  hare  often  cued  myself  what  sort  of  a  gall  that  splendiferoos  Lady  of  the  Lake 
of  Scott's  was.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Eng,^  ch.  30. 

B. 

"  Babes.    The  name  of  a  set  of  Baltimore  rowdies. 

Back,  r.     To  hack  a  letter,  is  Western  for  to  "  direct  "  it 

Back  is  often  used  for  ago ;  as  in  the  phrase,  '^  a  little  while  hack^  i.  e. 
^  a  short  time  ago." 

Back  akd  forth.  Backwards  and  forwards,  applied  to  a  person  in  walk- 
ing ;  as,  ^  He  was  walking  hack  andforihr  A  common  expression  in  the 
fiuniliar  language  of  New  England. 

Backbons.    Moral  stamina,  strength  of  will,  firmness  of  purpose.    A 

figoratiTe  expression  recently  much  used  in  political  writings. 

Infirmi^  of  purpose  is  the  caase  of  more  serious  liases  of  infirmity  of  principle. 
Hen  do  not  know  how  to  resist  the  small  temptations  of  life,  from  some  deficiency 
in  thehr  dorsal  arrangements ;  and  the  natural  result  is  a  departure  from  the  right. 
BoMome  is  the  material  which  is  designed  to  make  an  upright  man ;  and  he  must 
be  film  on  all  points,  if  he  would  pass  scatheless  through  the  struggle  of  life.  — 
TkeRepMic,  1857. 

To  BACK  DOWN.  To  withdraw  a  charge,  eat  one's  own  words ;  as,  ^  I 
asked  Jenkins,  before  witnesses,  if  he  had  called  me  a  cheat ;  and  he 
hacked  right  davm."* 

*    Back-house.    A  necessary  house,  privy ;  so  called  from  its  position.    Li 
tome  parts  of  England  it  is  called  the  Backward.    Comp.  the  Lat.  posti- 
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To  BACK  OUT,  V.    To  retreat  from  a  difficultj,  to  refuse  to  fulfil  a  promise 

or  engagement    A  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  stables.     Equivalent 

expressions  are  to  back  watery  to  take  the  back  track. 

Mr.  Bedinger,  in  his  remarks  in  the  Hoose  of  Represcntatiyes  on  the  Mexican 
war,  Janaary  25,  1848,  said  :  **  He  regretted  the  bloodshed  in  Mexico,  and  wished 
it  wonld  stop.  But,  he  asked,  would  gentlemen  bo  willing  to  back  out,  and  forsake 
oar  rights  ?    No,  no.    No  taming  back.    This  great  coantrj  mast  go  ahead." 

The  whigs  undertook  to  cat  down  the  price  of  printing  to  a  fair  rate,  bat  at  last 
hacked  out,  and  voted  to  paj  the  old  prices.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

To  all  appearance,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  bloody  contest,  if  not  a  revolation. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  ?  One  or  the  other  party  must  back  out,  or  no  one 
can  tell  what  will  bo  the  result.  —  National  Intdligencer, 

'T  would  save  some  whole  cartloads  of  fuss,  an'  three  or  four  months  o'  jaw, 
If  some  illustrious  patriot  should  back  out  and  withdraw. 

Bigdow  Papers,  p.  124. 

Back  out.    A  backing  out,  retreating. 

Well,  boys,  you  know  Hoss  Allen  —  no  back  out  in  him,  anyhow  1 — Hobs  Allen, 
of  Missouri, 

Back  track.  To  take  the  back  track  is  to  retrace  one's  steps,  to  retreat ; 
and  hence  is  equivalent  to  to  back  out.    Western. 

To  back  water,  v.  To  retreat,  or  withdraw;  a  Western  metaphor, 
derived  from  steamboat  language. 

r  Backing  and  filling.    Advancing  and  retreating,  shilly-shally,  inde- 
cision.   A  nautical  metaphor,  used  also,  it  is  believed,  in  England. 

There  has  been  so  much  backing  and  filing  not  only  upon  the  Cuba  question,  bat 
upon  every  other,  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  declaration  which  either 
Gen.  Pierce  or  his  cabinet  may  make.  — N  Y,  Herald,  June  15,  1854* 

A  backin*  andjillin*  and  wrigglin'  policy  will  never  fetch  any  thing  about.  — Mqfl 
Downing, 

Backward.  Is  sometimes  used  in  the  West  for  bashftd,  unwilling  to 
appear  in  company,  on  the  same  principle  as  ^  forward  "  in  correct  lan- 
guage means  the  very  contrary. 

Backwoops.  The  partially  cleared  forest  region  on  the  western  frontier 
of  the  United  States,  called  also  the  back  settlements.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  regarded  as  the  back  part  or  rear  of  Anglo-American  civiliza- 
tion, whi(^  fronts  on  the  Atlantic  It  is  rather  curious  that  the  English 
word  back  has  thus  acquired  the  meaning  of  western^  which  it  has  in 
several  Oriental  languages,  and  also  in  Irish. 

Backwoodsman.  In  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  the  forest  on  the 
Western  fix>ntier.  —  Webster, 

The  project  of  transmuting  the  classes  of  American  citizens  and  converting  sail* 
ors  into  badneoodsmem  is  not  too  monstrooB  for  speculators  to  conceive  and  dedre. 
—  Fisher  Ameses  Works,  p.  144. 
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I  pmiime,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  jour  curiosity  to  hear  the  plain,  nnedn-   '^ 
catad  baekwoodtnutn  in  his  home  style.  —  Crockett'i  Tour,  p.  126. 

Bad.     Badly;  greatly,  very  mucli.     Examples:   ^'That  bile  hurts  me 
bad."    <<I  want  tosee  him  ^oii." 


Bagasse.  (Fr.)  Stalks  of  sugar-cane,  from  which  the  juice  has  been 
expressed.  It  is  used  as  fuel  under  the  sugar-kettle.  Called  also  Cane- 
trash. 

Bagasse  Furnace.    A  furnace  arranged  to  bum  the  sugar-cane  stalks. 

Baggage.  Literally,  what  is  contained  in  a  bag  or  bags ;  the  clothing  or 
ocher  conveniences  which  a  traveller  carries  with  him  on  a  journey.  The 
English  appear  to  have  discarded  the  word  altogether  for  the  less  ap- 
propriate term  luggage. 

Having  despatched  my  baggage  by  water  to  Altdorf.  —  Coxe, 
This  is  sometimes  called  more  fully  hag  and  baggage. 

Serenteen  members  of  Congress  arrived  to-day  with  their  hag  and  baggage,  — 
WtuhingUm  Paper, 

Baggage-Car.  The  car  on  a  railroad  in  which  the  baggage  is  stowed. 
It  is  placed  next  behind  the  tender. 

Baggage-Smasher.  A  man  who  transfers  baggage  to  and  from  railroad 
cars,  steamboats,  etc  So  called  from  the  reckless  manner  in  which  these 
persons  handle  the  property  of  travellers. 

Baggimo.    See  CaUon-Bagging. 

Bake-Otek.    This  term  is  oflen  used  in  the  West  for  the  simple  word 
#  ovem  in  a  bakery.    It  is  also  applied  to  the  iron  bake-pan. 

Balance.  A  mercantile  word  originally  introduced  into  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  life  by  the  Southern  people,  but  now  improperly  used  through 
out  the  United  States  to  signify  the  remainder  of  any  thing.  The  6a^ 
anee  of  money,  or  the  balance  of  an  account,  are  terms  well  authorized 
and  proper ;  but  we  also  fr^uently  hear  such  expressions  as  the  ^  balr 
amee  of  a  speech ; "  ^  the  balance  of  the  day  was  idly  spent ; "  '<  a  great 
many  people  assembled  at  the  church :  a  part  got  in,  the  balance  re- 
mained without" 

The  ym\  retomed  to  the  wreck,  took  ten  or  eleven  persons  and  landed  them,  and 
then  went  and  got  the  balanoe  fix>m  the  floating  cahin.  — Albany  Journal,  Jtjiuary  7, 
1S46. 

Most  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  held  commissions  in  the  army  or  government 
offloes ;  the  6a2aiioe  of  the  people  kept  little  shops,  cultivated  the  ground,  etc.  — 
W3liami^9  Florida,^,  115. 

The  boati  of  the  Booth  Ferry  forced  their  way  throogh  the  ice,  and  kept  np  their 
anuminication  fiur  the  balance  of  the  day.  —  New  York  Tribune. 
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Baxd  Face.  Common  (penny)  whiskey,  particularly  when  it  is  new; 
also  figuratively  and  appropriately  called  Red  Eye. 

Ballot-box  Stuffing.  A  new  name  for  a  new  crime.  This  consists  in 
the  use  of  a  box  for  receiving  ballots  at  an  election,  so  constructed  with  a 
fabe  bottom  and  compartments  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  spurious 
ballots  to  any  extent  by  the  party  having  it  in  charge.  In  California  the 
most  outrageous  frauds  have  been  committed  by  this  means. 

Ballthack  —  "  Go  to  BaUyhack  !  "  a  common  expression  in  New  England. 

I  know  not  its  origin.    It  savors  in  sound,  however,  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

"  You  and  Obed  are  here  too." 

"Let  Obed  go  to  Ballyhack.    Come  along  oat."  — Margaret,  p.  55. 

Balm  of  Gilead.  (Populus  caudicans.)  A  tree,  which  extends  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  It  is  rare  in  a  wild  state, 
but  common  in  cultivation.  —  Grrat/. 

Balsam  Fir.  (Abies  halsamea,)  A  slender  tree  growing  in  cold,  damp 
woods  and  swamps,  from  New  England  to  Pennsylvania  and  north- 
wards. The  blisters  under  the  bark  furnish  the  well-known  *^  Canada 
Balsam  ; "  hence  its  name.  It  is  also  called  Canada  Balsam  and  Gilead 
Fir. 

Balsam  Poplar.  (Popultu  halsamifera.)  A  tall  tree  growing  from 
New  England  to  Wisconsin  and  northwards.  Its  large  buds  are  var- 
nished  with  a  fragrant,  resinous  matter.  -^  Gray. 

Banana.  The  fruit  of  the  Musa  sapienHumy  a  well-known  tropical  icmif 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indies. 

Band.  A  troop  or  herd  of  bisons  is  called,  in  prairie  parlance,  ^  a  ba$%d 
of  buffalo." 

Banded  Drum.     See  Grunter. 

Banco  !  A  common  exclamation  among  the  negroes  both  North  and 
South. 

Banjo.  A  rude  sort  of  guitar,  a  favorite  instrument  with  the  negroes. 
The  term  itself  is  probably  of  negro  origin. 

How  oft  when  a  boy,  with  childish  joy, 

I  're  roam'd  at  the  close  of  day, 
When  our  work  was  done,  to  have  some  fun,  t 

And  hear  the  banjo  play.  —  Negro  Melody, 

Ole  Nashville  dey  say  is  a  very  nice  town, 

Dar  de  niggers  pick  de  cotton  till  de  son  goes  down ; 

Dey  dance  all  night  to  de  ole  banjo, 

Wid  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  and  a  shoe-string  bow.  —  Negro  Mdodies. 

Bankable.  Receivable  at  a  bank,  as  bills ;  or  discountablci  as  notes.  — 
Webster. 
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Among  the  great  variety  of  bank-notes  which  constitute  our  circulating 
medium,  many  are  below  par,  and  consequently  are  not  received  at  the 
banks.  Those  only  which  are  redeemed  with  specie  or  its  equivalent 
are  received  at  the  banks,  and  are  of  the  class  called  bankable. 

Baitk  Bill.  A  promissory  note  issued  by  a  banking  company.  This  is 
the  term  generally  used  in  the  United  States ;  while  in  England  bank 
note  is  as  regularly  employed. 

Baitker.    a  vessel  employed  in  fishing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

^  There  were  employed  in  the  fisheries  1,232  vessels,  namely,  584  to  the 

Banks,  648  to  the  Bay  and  Labrador ;  the  bankers  may  be  put  down  at 

86,540  tons." 

Tho  Tesselfl  that  fish  at  the  Labrador  and  Bay  are  not  so  valaable  as  the  bankers, 
more  particularly  those  from  Maine,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  —  J.  Q.  Adams 
on  the  Ftskeries,  p.  219. 

Bannock.     (Graelic,  bannach.    Irish,  boinneag.)     In  Scotland,  a  cake  of 

oatmeal,  baked  on  an  iron  plate. 

Behind  the  door  a  bag  of  meal ; 

And  in  the  kist  was  plenty 

Of  good  hard  cakes  his  mither  bakes ; 

And  bannocks  were  nae  scanty.  —  Scotch  Songs,  II.  71. 

Li  New  England,  cakes  of  Lidian  meal,  fried  in  lard,  are  called  ban* 
nodts. 

Banquette.    The  name  for  the  side-walk  in  some  of  our  Southern  cities. 

To  Banter.  To  challenge,  defy ;  namely,  to  a  race,  a  shooting-match,  etc 
Soathem  and  Western. 

Banter.  A  challenge.  Southern  and  Western.  "  There  will  be  a  banter 
oo  the  bare  ground,"  meaning  a  shooting-match. 

Bar,  for  bear.  The  common  pronunciation  in  certain  parts  of  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States. 

Barbecue.    A  term  used  in  the  Southern  States  and  in  the  West  Lidies 

lor  dressing  a  hog  whole ;  which,  being  split  to  the  backbone,  is  laid  flat 

upon  a  large  gridiron,  and  roasted  over  a  charcoal  fire.  —  Johnson. 

Webiter. 

A  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  supposes  the  word  to  be  a  cor- 

mptioo  of  the  French  barbe-a-queue,  i.  e.  from  snout  to  tail ;  comp.  cap- 

ofn^,  from  head  to  foot 

Oldfield,  with  more  than  harpy  throat  endued. 

Cries,  "Lend  me,  gods,  a  whole  hog  barbecued"  —  Pope, 

Now  the  festire  board  with  viands  is  stored. 

Sayory  dishes  be  there,  I  ween ; 
Rich  paddings  and  big,  and  a  barbecued  pig, 

And  ox-tail  soap  in  a  China  toreen.  —  IngMUby  Legends,  * 
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This  word  is  now  much  used  in  the  South  and  West  for  a  public 
meeting  in  the  open  air  with  a  dinner  or  other  refreshments. 

A  gcnaine  Virginia  barbecue^  whether  of  a  social  or  a  political  character,  is  a  mral 
entertainment  which  deserves  more  praise  than  censure;  and  we  know  of  none  which 
affords  the  stranger  a  better  opportunity  of  studying  the  character  of  the  yeomanry 
of  the  Southern  States. — Lanman^s  Adventures,  Vol.  II.  p.  259. 

To  Barberize.  a  term  among  country  hairdressers.  "  I  can  shoemaks 
through  the  week,  and  barberize  on  public  days ; "  that  is,  on  days  of 
public  business,  which  call  farmers  to  the  country  town.  To  barber  is  so 
used  in  old  writers. 

Barge.  A  vessel  of  burden,  employed  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries before  the  introduction  of  steamboats.  It  is  thus  described  by 
Flint :  *^  The  barge  is  of  the  size  of  an  Atlantic  schooner.  It  had  sails, 
masts,  and  rigging,  not  unlike  a  sea  vessel,  and  carried  from  fifty  to  an 
hundred  ton?.  On  the  lower  courses  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  wind 
did  not  serve  and  the  waters  were  high,  it  was  worked  up  stream  by  the 
operation  that  is  called  ^  warping '  —  a  most  laborious,  slow,  and  difficult 
mode  of  ascent,  in  which  six  or  eight  miles  a  day  was  good  progress."  — 
III  St.  and  Geogr.  of  Miss.  Valley. 

Thirty  years  ago  safety  barges  were  introduced  upon  the  Hudson,  soon 
after  several  serious  disasters  by  the  explosion  of  boilers  —  these  were 
large  and  comfortable  vessels,  solely  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers, 
and  were  towed  by  a  steamboat.  Making  their  trips  but  slowly,  they 
soon  went  out  of  fashion  —  and  the  word  barge  was  then  applied  to 
freight  vessels  towed  by  steamboats  —  of  these,  however,  several  were 
towed  by  one  boat. 

To  BARK  A  Tree.  To  make  a  circular  incision  through  the  bark  so  as 
to  kill  the  tree.     See  Girdle. 

To  BARK  OFF  SQUIRRELS.  A  common  way  of  killing  squirrels  among 
those  who  are  expert  with  the  rifle,  in  the  Western  States,  is  to  strike 
with  the  ball  the  bark  of  the  tree  immediately  beneath  the  squirrel ;  the 
concussion  produced  by  which  kills  the  animal  instantly  without  mutilat- 
ing it.  —  Audubon,  Ornithology,  Vol.  I.  p.  294. 

To  BARK  UP  THE  WTiONG  Tree.  A  commou  expression  at  the  West, 
denoting  that  a  person  has  mistaken  his  object,  or  is  pursuing  the  wrong 
course  to  obtain  it.  In  hunting,  a  dog  drives  a  squirrel  or  other  game 
into  a  tree,  where,  by  a  constant  barking,  he  attracts  its  attention  until 
the  hunter  arrives.  Sometimes  the  game  escapes,  or  the  dog  is  deceived, 
and  barks  up  the  wrong  tree. 

If  jOQ  thidk  to  ran  a  rif^  on  me,  yon  have  made  a  mistake  in  the  child,  and 
barked  up  the  wrong  tree,  — S.  Stick,  Human  Nature,  p.  124. 
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When  people  try  to  hant  [office]  for  themselyes, and  seem  to  be  barking 

vp  the  wnmg  tapHng,  I  want  to  put  them  on  the  right  trail.  —  CrockeU*8  Tour,  p. 
205.  ^ 

Baric  (Ang.  Sax.  beorm.)  Yeast  This  old  English  word  is  preserved 
in  New  England. 

Barnburkebs.  a  nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  more 
radical  and  progressive  section  of  the  Democratic  party,  otherwise  called 
the  Yoong  Democracy,  as  opposed  to  the  conservative  tendencies  of  old 
Honkerism.     See  Hunker. 

This  school  of  Democrats  was  termed  Bambumers,  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  an 
old  Dutchman,  who  relieved  himself  of  rats  by  burning  down  his  bams  which 
they  infissted,  — just  like  exterminating  all  banks  and  corporations,  to  root  out  the 
•bufee  connected  therewith.  — N,  Y,  Tribune, 

Barrack.  A  straw-thatched  roof  supported  hy  four  posts,  capahle 
of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  under  which  hay  is  kept.  Also 
called,  in  New  York,  hay-harrackj  probably  from  the  Dutch. 

Barraclade.  (Dutch,  harre  kledeeren,  cloths  undressed  or  without  a 
nap.)  A  home-made  woollen  blanket  without  nap.  This  word  is 
peculiar  to  New  York  city,  and  those  parts  of  the  State  settled  by  the 
Dutch. 

Barranca.  (Span.)  A  deep  break  or  ravine,  caused  by  heavy  rains  or 
a  watercourse.  The  banks  of  such  are  always  steep  and  abrupt,  like  a 
wall,  owing  to  the  tenacity  of  the  soil,  and  the  suddenness  with  which 
they  are  made.  A  slopmg  bank  by  a  river's  side,  or  a  similarly  formed 
ravine,  is  not  a  barranca.  These  perpendicular  walls  of  earth  are  found 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  are  a  marked  feature  in  their  topogra- 
phy. The  Barrancas  which  bound  on  one  side  the  battle-field  of  Buena 
Vista  are  very  remarkable. 

Barrens.  Elevated  lands  or  plains  upon  which  grow  small  trees,  but 
never  timber.  They  are  classed  as  Pine-barrens,  Oak-barrens,  etc,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  tree  which  prevails  upon  them.  In  Kentucky, 
the  term  is  applied  to  certain  regions  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  for- 
mation, the  soil  of  which  is  really  very  fertile.  Hence  Barren  county 
and  Barren  river.  In  these  places  the  water  flows  in  subterranean  chan- 
nels ;  and  hence  a  dryness  of  the  surface,  which,  according  to  some,  has 
permitted  annual  fires  to  sweep  off  the  timber,  while,  according  to  others, 
it  has  not  permitted  its  growth. 

Barren  ground  Reindeer.  (Tarandtu  arcticusy  Rich.)  A  species 
of  Guibou  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  "  Barren  Grounds,"  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  North  America.  It  occurs  also  in  Greenland.  —  S>  F. 
Baird. 
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Base.  A  game  of  ball  much  played  in  America,  so  called  from  the  three 
bcues  or  stations  used  in  it.  That  the  game  and  its  name  are  both  Eng- 
lish is  evident  from  the  following  article  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  Words :  ^  Base-ball.  A  country  game  mentioned 
in  Moor's  Suffolk  Words,  p.  238." 

Basket  Meeting.  In  the  West  a  sort  of  pic-nic,  generally  with  some 
religious  "  exercises." 

Bass.  A  name  applied  to  several  species  of  excellent  sea  and  lake  fish. 
See  Black  Bass,  Sea  Bass,  Striped  Bass. 

Basswood.     ( Tilta  amertcana.)    A  tree  resembling  the  European  lime 

or  linden ;  from  the  use  of  its  inner  bark  for  making  mats  or  cordage, 

the  tree  is  also  called  bast  or  bass.    The  name,  however,  is  now  obsolete 

in  England.    In  the  United  States  it  is  also  called  White-wood. 

From  the  idea  of  pliability  (both  in  the  bark  and  wood),  the  name 

of  the  tree  is  made  a  reproach  in  the  following  extract  from  one 

of  Brigham  Young's  "  sermons ! " 

I  stLj,  as  the  Lord  lives,  we  are  bound  to  become  a  sovereign  State  in  the  Union, 
or  an  independent  nation  by  ourselves ;  and  let  them  drive  ms  from  this  place  if  they 
can,  —  they  cannot  do  it.  I  do  not  throw  this  out  as  a  banter.  Yon  Grentiles  and 
hickory  and  basswood  Mormons  can  write  it  down,  if  yon  please ;  but  write  it  as  I 
speak  it. 

To  Bat.     To  bat  the  eyes,  in  Southern  parlance,  is  to  wink.  ' 

Battert.  a  sort  of  boat  used  for  duck-shooting  in  the  Chesapeake,  in 
which  the  shooter  lies  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  also  called, 
among  other  local  names,  a  Surface-boat,  Coffin-boat,  Sink,  or  Box.-— 
Lewis,  American  Sportsman. 

Bat.  1.  An  arm  of  a  prairie  extending  into,  and  partly  surrounded  by, 
woods. 

2.  A  piece  of  low,  marshy  ground,  producing  large  numbers  of  Bay- 
trees.     North  Carolina. 

Bayberrt.  {Myrica  cerifera.)  A  shrub,  with  fr'agrant  leaves,  having  an 
odor  resembling  that  of  the  bay.  The  berries,  when  boiled  in  water, 
yield  a  fragrant  green  wax,  known  as  "  bayberry  tallow,"  used  for  mak- 
ing candles,  etc 

Bat  Rum.  A  liquor  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of  the  bay-tree*  It 
is  chiefly  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet 

Bat  Laurel.     See  Bay-tree. 

Bat  State.  The  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  original  name  of  the 
colony  was  Massachusetts  Bay.  Hence  among  the  New  England  peo- 
ple it  was  usually  called  the  Bay  State. 
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Batou.  (Fr.  bo^Uf  a  gut)  In  Louisiana,  the  outlet  of  a  lake ;  a  chan- 
nel fi>r  water. 

Beach-combers.    The  long  waves  rolling  in  from  the  ocean. 

Beaker.  A  large  drinking-glass,  a  tumbler.  The  word  is  used  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  by  old  persons  in  New  England. 
In  what  may  be  called  bacchanalian  poetrj,  it  is  still  used  by  us  precisely 
as  it  was  in  England  centuries  ago. 

Fill  him  his  beaker ,  he  will  never  flinch 
To  give  a  full  qoart  pot  the  empty  pinch. 

RowkuuTt  Humort  Ordinarie, 

Then  fill  np  your  beaker  I    A  hamper  I  claim 
For  the  toast  that  each  heart  will  respond  to. 

Rough  and  Ready  Songs. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  chorus  in  the  beautiful  song  of  C  F. 
Hoffinan,  entitled  "  Sparkling  and  Bright." 

Then  fill  to-night  with  Jicarts  as  light, 

To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting 
As  babbles  that  swim  on  the  beaker's  brim, 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  meeting. 

Bear.     A  word  to  denote  a  certain  description  of  stockjobbers.  —  John' 

The  same  term  is  used  among  the  brokers  and  stockjobbers  of  Wall 
street,  New  York.  Their  plans  of  operation  are  as  accurately  described 
in  the  annexed  extract  from  Warton  as  they  can  be  at  the  present 
moment: 

He  who  fieUs  that  of  which  he  is  not  possessed  is  proverbially  said  to 
sell  the  skin  before  he  has  caught  the  hear.  It  was  the  practice  of  stock- 
jobbers, in  the  year  1720,  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  transferring  South 
Sea  stock  at  a  future  time  for  a  certain  price ;  but  he  who  contracted  to 
sell  had  firequently  no  stock  to  transfer,  nor  did  he  who  bought  intend  to 
receive  any  in  consequence  of  his  bargain;  the  seller  was  therefore 
called  a  hear^  in  allusion  to  the  proverb,  and  the  buyer  a  hull,  perhaps 
only  as  a  similar  distinction.  The  contract  was  merely  a  wager,  to  be 
determined  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  stock ;  if  it  rose,  the  seller  paid  the  dif- 
ference to  the  buyer,  proportioned  to  the  sum  determined  by  the  same 
oompQtation  to  the  seller.  —  Dr.  Warton  on  Pope. 

There  has  been  a  very  important  rcvolntion  made  in  the  tactics  of  a  certain  extcn^ 
sire  operator  in  Wall  street.  The  largest  bull  in  the  street  has  become  a  bear^  and 
the  rank  and  file  have  been  thrown  into  the  greatest  coniosion  and  left  without  a 
leader.  —  AVw  York  Herald. 

Bsab-Berrt.     See  Kinnikinick. 
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Beab-Grass.  ( Yucca  JUamentosa.)  Sometimes  called  Silk  Grass,  from 
the  fibres  which  appear  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves.    It  is  not  a  grass. 

To  BEAR  A  HAND.  A  scaman's  phrase.  To  go  to  work;  to  assist;  to 
make  haste. 

Bear  State.  A  name  by  which  the  State  of  Arkansas  is  known  at  the 
West  I  once  asked  a  Western  man  if  Arkansas  abounded  in  bears, 
that  it  should  be  designated  as  the  "  Bear  State  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  it 
does  ;  for  I  never  knew  a  man  from  that  State  but  he  was  a  har^  and  in 
fact  the  people  are  all  harish  to  a  degree." 

Bear- Wallow.    See  Hog-WaUow* 

Beast.  A  common  name  for  a  horse  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 
It  is  quite  common  to  see  in  villages  the  invitation  to  travellers,  "  Enter- 
tainment for  man  and  beast ; "  and  in  the  Bible  we  read,  ^  A  certain 
Samaritan  ...  set  him  on  his  own  hcastJ* 

To  Beat.     1.  To  excel,  surpass  in  a  contest     Thus  we  say,  one  racer  or 

steamer  beats  another.     So  too,  ^It  beats  all  creation,"  i.  c.  surpasses 

every  thing. 

The  widow  Bcdott  is  the  brazon-facedcst  critter  t'erer  lived,  — it  does  beat  all. 
I  never  see  lier  equal.  —  Dedatt  Papers,  p.  77. 

2.  To  overcome  with  astonishment,  to  amaze,  astound.  We  sometimes 
hear,  especially  from  the  mouths  of  old  people,  such  expressions  as,  '^  I 
felt  beat,'*  "  I  was  quite  beat,"  L  e.  utterly  astonished. 

Beat,  n.    One  who  excels  or  surpasses  another,  a  superior. 

Sam  Slick  was  a  queer  chap.    I  never  see  the  beat  of  him.  —  Yantee  HilTt  SUh 
ties. 

Beat  out.    Tired  or  fagged  out. 

Beau.  This  word,  nearly  obsolete  in  England,  is  in  conmion  use  with  us 
to  mean  a  lover,  sweetheart. 

To  Beau.    To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  gallant  or  beau. 

Well,  I  got  to  beauin*  Miss  Patience  about  a  spell ;  and  kept  my  eye  on  Nance,  to 
see  how  the  cat  was  jumpin'.  —  Yankee  HiWs  Stories, 

Beautiful.  Excellent,  applied  to  articles  of  food ;  as,  "  beautiful  butter," 
"  beautiful  rolls."  This  absurd  use  of  the  term  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  illiterate.  The  word  elegant  is  less  frequently  abused  in  the  same 
manner. 

Beayer.  (Castor  americanus,)  This  well-known  animal,  of  which  natu- 
ralists enumerate  several  varieties,  is  said  to  extend  over  the  North 
American  continent  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to 
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about  68^  north  latitude,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  with  the 
exception  of  the  barren  districts. 

Beaveb-dam.    The  obstruction  placed  across  a  stream  by  beavers. 

Beaveb-tree.  {Magnolia  glauca.)  Called  also  Beaver-wood,  and  some- 
times Castor-wood,  probably  firom  the  preference  shown  by  the  beavers 
for  the  bark  as  food,  or  for  the  wood  as  useful  in  their  structures. 

Bed-Spread.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  the  conunon  name  for 
a  bed-quilt,  or  coverlet.     See  Spread. 

Bee.  An  assemblage  of  people,  generally  neighbors,  to  unite  their  labors 
for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  family.  The  quxUing-hees  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  England  and  New  York  are  attended  by  young  women, 
who  assemble  around  the  frame  of  a  bed-quilt,  and  in  one  afternoon  ac- 
complish more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks.  Refreshments  and  beaux 
•  help  to  render  the  meeting  agreeable.  Apple-bees  are  occasions  when  the 
'  neighbors  assemble  to  gather  apples  or  to  cut  them  up  for  drying.  Htuh" 
ing-hees,  for  husking  com,  are  held  in  bams,  which  are  made  the  occa- 
sion of  much  frolicking.  In  new  countries,  when  a  settler  arrives,  the 
neighboring  farmers  unite  with  their  teams,  cut  the  timber,  and  build  him 
a  log-house  in  a  single  day ;  these  are  termed  raising-bees, 

Bee-guh.  In  the  South  and  West,  a  term  ori^nally  applied  to  a  species 
of  the  gam-tree  from  which  beehives  were  made ;  and  now  to  beehives 
made  of  any  kind  of  boards.     See  Gum. 

Bee-line.  Bees,  afler  having  loaded  themselves  with  honey,  always  fiy 
back  to  the  hive  in  a  direct  line.  Hence,  a  bee-line  is  the  straightest 
course  from  one  point  to  another.    It  is  sometimes  called  an  air-line. 

This  road  is  one  of  nature's  laying.  It  goes  determinedly  straight  up  and  straight 
down  the  hills,  and  in  a  bee-line,  as  we  say. — Mrs.  Clovers. 

The  sweetened  whiskey  I  had  drank  made  me  so  powerful  thick-legged,  that  when 
I  started  to  walk,  my  track  wam't  any  thing  like  a  bee-line.  —  The  Americans  at 
Home,  Vol.  L 

We  mored  on  like  men  in  a  dream.  Our  foot-marks,  seen  afterwards,  showed 
that  we  had  steered  a  bee-line  for  the  brig.  —  Kane,  Arctic  Explorations,  Vol.  I.  p. 
198. 

Sinners,  you  are  making  a  bee-line  from  time  to  eternity;  and  what  you  have 
ODoe  passed  orer  you  will  never  pass  again.  —  Dow*s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  215. 

Bee-tree.  In  the  South  and  West  a  tree,  often  found  hollow,  in  which 
the  wild  honey-bee  makes  its  hive  or  nest.     See  Gum-tree. 

Beggar-ticks.  A  species  of  Bidens  whose  seeds  (fruit)  adhere  to  the 
clothes.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  species  of  Desmodium  whose  pods 
break  at  the  joints ;  the  latter  is  sometimes  called  Beggar-Lice. 
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Beech-drops.    A  term  applied  to  various  plants  without  green  foliage, 
parasitic  on  the  roots  of  the  beech. 

.    Beef.    In  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  South-west,  an 
ox  is  called  a  beef,  and  oxen,  beeves. 

Beef-dodger.    Meat  biscuit.    Comp.  Corn-dodger. 

It  is  a  small  party,  but  great  in  the  requisite  qualificatioiis,  and  goes  anincum- 
bercd  with  superfluities :  no  wheels,  two  or  three  mules  apiece,  and  pinole,  pemmi- 
can,  and  heff-dodgers  for  their  principal  support.  —  Speech  of  Col,  Benton,  May  7, 
1853. 

.   Being.    Pres.  part  of  tlie  verb  to  be,  equivalent  to  because. 

This  word  is  noticed  by  Boucher,  as  much  in  use  in  the  Middle  States 
of  America,  and  as  an  idiom  of  the  Western  counties  of  England.  It  is 
also  heard  among  the  illiterate  in  New  England. 

^     I  sent  you  no  more  peasen,  been  the  rest  would  not  hare  suited  you.  —  Boucher^s 
■^  Glossary , 

And  beinge  that  a  barrcU  of  furs  was  lost  in  the  shippe,  the  collonio  hath  taken 
order  for  the  recruitingc  of  tliat  loss.  —  RJiode  Island  Records,  1658. 

The  charge  of  the  matter  shall  be  borne  by  the  towne  of  Warwick,  beinge  they 
have  been  at  some  charges  already.  —  Ibid.,  1659. 

"  Got  a  prime  nigger,"  said  the  slave-trader ;  "  an  A  number  one  cook,  and  no 
mistake !  Picked  her  up  real  cheap,  and  I  '11  let  you  have  her  for  eight  hundred 
dollars,  being  as  you  r*e  a  minister."  —  Airs.  Stowe,  Drcd,  Vol.  I.  p.  313. 

The  mug  cost  fifteen  pence  when  't  was  new;  but  bein*  it  had  an  old  crack  in  it,  I 
told  her  she  need  n't  pay  but  a  shilling  for  it.  — Maj.  Downing. 

Dein*  ye  '11  help  Obed,  I  '11  give  ye  the  honey.  —  Margaret,  p.  20. 

Beliked.     Liked,  beloved.    A  Western  term. 

I  do  believe  me  and  Nancy  was  beliked  by  the  Indians ;  and  many 's  the  Tenison 
and  turkey  they  fotch'd  us  as  a  sort  of  present,  and  may  be  a  kind  of  pay  for  bread- 
stuffs  and  salt  Nancy  used  to  give  them.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase, 

This  gentleman  is  generally  bdiktd  by  his  fellowHUtizons.  —  Baltimore  Cor,  of  the 
N.  Y.  Uerald. 

Belittle.     To  make  smaller,  to  lower  in  character.  —  Webster, 

Mr.  Pickering  says :  A  well  known  English  Review,  in  enumerating 
the  faults  of  our  writers,  thus  mentions  this,  among  other  words : 
"President  Jefferson  talks  of  belittling  the  productions  of  nature."  — 
Quart.  Rev.,  X.  528. 

We  fear  men's  minds  grow  really  belittled,  where  they  ought  to  be  enlaz^ged.  ^ 
Brook  Eastford,  p.  124. 

Mr.  Groodrich,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  says,  when  he  returned  to  his 
native  place,  after  many  years*  absence  in  Europe  : 

Every  thing  looked  belittled,  degenerated  in  dimensions.  The  church  seemed  tmaU, 
the  galleries  low,  the  pulpit  mean.  —  Vol.  L  p.  309. 
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^  I  won't  stand  that/'  said  Mr.  Slick,  "  I  won't  staj  here  and  see  you  belittle 
Uncle  Sam  for  nothin'.  He  ain't  worse  than  John  Boll,  arter  alL"  —  Sam  Slick  in 
En^ndy  ch.  19. 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times,  relative  to  Congression^  corrup- 
tion's being  made  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, says : 

Upon  a  motion  being  made  for  a  committee  of  inrestigadon,  the  nsoal  efforts 
were  made  to  bdittU  the  press,  and  treat  its  censures  with  contempt.  —  New  'fork 
Ttmei,  Jan.  10,  1857. 

'  Bellows  Fish.    See  Sea-DeM, 

Belongings.  In  the  <'  Washington  Union  "  is  an  advertisement  headed 
^  Gentlemen's  hehng%ng$  ;  "  from  which  it  appears  that  this  term  means 
the  under  garments  of  gentlemen,  such  as  shirts,  drawers,  stock- 
ings, etc 

Bellt-guts.     More  commonly  Bellj  cutter  or  gutter.     1.  A  term  ap- 
plied by  boys  to  the  manner  of  sliding  down  hill  on  their  sleds,  when 
lying  on  their  bellies. 
^  2.  In  Pennsylvania,  molasses  candy  is  so  called. 

Bellwobt.    The  popular  name  of  plants  of  the  genus  UtnUaria, 

Bender.  In  New  York,  a  spree,  a  frolic  To  ^ go  on  a  bender"  is  to 
go  on  a  spree. 

The  friends  of  the  new  married  couple  did  nothing  for  a  whole  month  bat  smoke 
and  drink  metheglin  daring  the  bender  they  called  the  honeymoon.  —  Sam  Slick, 
HtmoH  Nature,  p.  276. 

A  coaple  of  students  of  Williams  College  went  oyer  to  North  Adams  on  a  bemier. 
Tins  would  hare  been  a  serious  matter  under  the  best  of  drcumstances,  but  each 
letmned  with  "  a  brick  in  his  hat,"  etc  —  Newspaper,  April,  1857. 

I  met  her  at  the  Chinese  room ; 

She  wore  a  wreath  of  roses, 
She  walked  in  beauty  like  the  night, 

Her  breath  was  like  sweet  posies. 
I  led  her  through  the  festal  hall. 

Her  glance  was  soft  and  tender; 
She  whispered  gently  in  my  ear, 

"  Say,  Mose,  ain't  this  a  bendert" 

Putnam's  Monthly,  Aug.,  1854. 

Bench.  Besides  the  usual  English  acceptation  of  this  word,  it  is  applied 
to  a  long  seat  without  a  back,  such  as  is  used  in  schools,  and  which  in 
England  is  called  &/orm. 

Bench  and  Bench  mark.  In  civil  engineering — a  permanent,  level 
mark  on  a  rock,  or  the  root  or  stump  of  a  tree,  upon  which  a  levelling- 
staff  can  be  placed. 

8» 
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Berhtjdian  Vine.     See  Chicken  Grape. 

Bestowment.  1.  The  act  of  giving  gratuitously ;  a  conferring.  —  Webster, 
This  word,  which  is  much  used  by  our  theological  writers,  is  not  in  the 
English  dictionaries. 

God  the  Father  had  committed  the  hestovoment  of  the  blessings  purchased  to  his 
Son.  —  Edwards  on  Redemption. 
If  we  consider  the  bestowment  of  gifts  in  this  view.  —  Chauncey,  U.  Lab. 

2.  That  which  is  conferred  or  given.  —  Webster. 

They  strengthened  his  hands  by  their  liberal  bestowments  on  him  and  his  family. — 
Christian  Magazine^  III.  665. 
The  free  and  munificent  bestowment  of  the  Sovereign  Judge.  —  Theodey. 

Mr.  Todd  has  bestowal  in  his  edition  of  Johnson,  but  cites  no  authority 
for  it3  use.  Dr.  Webster  thinks  bestowment  preferable  on  account  of  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  vowels  in  bestowal 

Better,  for  more  ;  as,  "  It  is  better  than  a  year  since  we  met."  This  use 
of  the  word  is  provincial  in  England. 

Betterments.  (Generally  used  in  the  plural  number.)  The  improve- 
ments made  on  new  lands,  by  cultivation  and  the  erection  of  buildings.  -— 
Pickering's  Vocabulary. 

"  This  word,"  adds  Mr.  Pickering,  "  was  first  used  in  the  State  of  Ver^ 
,mant,  but  it  has  for  a  long  time  been  common  in  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
Mre ;  and  it  has  been  getting  into  use  in  some  parts  of  MassachusettSy 
since  the  passing  of  the  late  law,  similar  to  the  Betterment  Acts  (as  they 
jure  called)  of  the  States  above  mentioned.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Webster's  nor  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  that  I  have  seen,  except 
Ash's ;  and  there  it  is  called  '  a  bad  word.'  It  is  thus  noticed  by  an  Eng- 
lish traveller  in  this  country,  in  speaking  of  those  people  who  enter  upon 
jiew  lands  without  any  right,  and  proceed  to  cultivate  them : 

These  men  demand  either  to  bo  left  owners  of  the  soil  or  paid  for  Xheii  betterments ; 
that  is,  for  what  they  have  done  towards  clearing  the  ground.  —  Kendall^  Travels  in 
the  Ukited  :States,  Vol.  IH.  p.  160." 

Bettekmost.  The  best  The  word,  which  is  provincial  in  England,  is 
used  in  New  England.  , 

The  bettermost  cow,  an  expression  we  do  not  find  in  Shakspeare  or  Milton.  —  Mrs. 
Kirkhnd. 

Sometimes  is  beard  the  expression  bettermost  best ;  as,  ^  These  girls  are 
dressed  in  their  hetLermost  best'* 

Betty.  (Ital.  boceettaS)  A  pear-shaped  bottle  wound  around  with  straw, 
in  which  olive  oil  is  biought  from  Italy.  Called  by  chemists  a  ^^  Florence 
flask." 

Between  ukt  and  aM8«.    Between  boyhood  and  manhood. 
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B'hots.   i.  c.  Boy?,  a  name  applied  to  a  class  of  noisy  young  men  of  the 

lower  ranks  of  society  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  April  12,  1847,  in  speaking 

of  the  approaching  election,  uses  the  following  language  :  — 

All  the  6'Aoys  will  vote,  aje,  more  than  all.  Let  eveiy  Whig  do  his  duty.  Ano- 
ther year  with  a  democratic  mayor  —  and  such  a  mayor  as  the  6'Aoys  would  force 
upon  the  city !    Who  can  tell  wliat  the  taxes  will  bo  ? 

Then  come  every  friend  of  the  Union, 

Come  old  men,  and  come  ye  Vhoys  ; 
Let 's  go  it  for  old  Rough  and  Ready, 

Who  never  was  scared  at  a  noise  !  —  Political  Song. 

Bible  Christians.  The  Philadelphia  Mercury  thus  gives  a  summary  of 
the  creed  of  this  new  sect :  "This  denomination  ahstain  from  all  animal 
food  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  live  on  vegetahles  and  fruits.  They 
maintain  the  unity  of  Grod,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  th6  salvation  of 
man,  attainable  only  by  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  light  manifested  to  his 
mind  and  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  indebtedness  to  the  great 
Giver  of  all.     The  congregation  numbers  about  seventy  members." 

Biddable.  This  Irish  word  is  in  use  in  the  West.  "  WTiite  servants  are 
not  biddable^*  that  is,  manageable,  obedient  to  order. 

Big.      Great,  fine,  excellent.     The  "  big  bell,"  the  "  big  ahar,"  and  the 

**  big  desk  "  of  a  church,  are  assuredly  big  vulgarisms.     The  "  big  horn," 

for  the  last  trumpet,  is  almost  profane. 

«' Hello  ! "  sez  he,  "what 's  that  1 " 

"  That  ere/'  sez  I,  "  's  some  o'  the  higgcsi  whiskey  that  ever  sUppcd  down  a  fel- 
ler's thrcMit,  without  smellin  o'  the  customs." — N,  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Bio  Bugs.    People  of  consequence. 

Then  we  '11  go  to  the  Lord's  house  —  I  do  n't  mean  to  the  meetin'  house,  but 
where  the  nobles  meet,  pick  out  the  big  bugs,  and  see  what  sort  o'  stuff  they  'ro  made 
of.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  24. 

These  preachers  dress  like  big  bugs^  and  go  ridin'  about  on  hundred-dollar  horses, 
Ap^pungin'  poor  priest-ridden  folks,  and  a-caten  chicken-fixens  so  powerful  fast  that 
chickens  has  got  scarce  in  these  diggins.  —  Carlton's  New  Purchase,  .Vol.  II.  p.  140. 

The  firee-and-easy  manner  in  which  the  hair-brained  Sir  Hobert  Peel  described 
some  of  the  big  bugs  at  Moscow  has  got  him  into  difficulty.  —  N.  Y.  Times,  Feb* 
mary,  1857. 

Miss  Samson  Savage  is  one  of  the  big  bugs  —  that  is,  she  's  got  more  money  than 
a'moft  anybody  else  in  town.  — Bedott  Papers,  p.  301. 

Big  Dog.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  principal  man  of  a  place  or 
in  an  undertaking  is  called  the  big  dog  with  a  brass  collar,  as  opposed 
to  the  little  curs  not  thought  worthy  of  a  collar. 

Bio  Drink.     1.  A  large  glass  of  liquor. 

2.  A  cant  term  applied,  at  the  South-west,  to  the  Mississippi  Birer. 
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Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  off  I  60t,  went  through  Missbsippi,  crossed  tho  big  drink, 
come  too  now  and  then,  when  the  chill  come  it  too  strong,  but  could  n't  git  shut  of 
tho  agcr.  —  N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times ,  Frontier  Incident, 

Big  Figure.     To  go  the  big  Jigure  or  do  things  on  the  big  figure,  means 

to  do  them  on  a  large  scale.    This  vulgar  phrase  is  used  at  the  West  and 

South. 

Well,  I  glory  in  her  spunk,  but  it 's  monstrous  expensive  and  unpleasant  to  do 
things  on  tlie  big  Jigure  that  she 's  on  now.  —  Maj.  Jones's  Courtship. 

Big  Head.     1.  A  swelling  of  the  head  in  cattle. 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  to  denote  that  affection  in  youth  which 
has  recently  found  a  mot-e  elegant  designation  in  the  term  "  Young 
America."  It  is  applied  to  boys  who  smoke  cigars,  chew  tobacco,  drink 
strong  liquors,  gamble,  and  treat  their  parents  and  superiors  as  their  in- 
feriors. Of  such  a  boy  it  is  said,  ^  he  has  got  the  hig  head,**  Also  called 
swell  head. 

Big  Horn.  {Ovis  montana,)  Another  name  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Sheep,  an  animal  extensively  distributed  through  North  America  along 
the  highlands  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  from  California  to  the  parallel 
of  68°.  —  S.  F.  Baird. 

Big  Meeting.  Conmion  in  the  West  for  "protracted  meeting."  In 
country  towns  where  there  are  no  churches  and  where  preachers  are  sel- 
dom seen,  the  arrival  of  one  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  whole 
,  surrounding  region.  The  people  assemble  in  great  numbers  and  from  a 
distance,  and  having  come  so  far,  one  sermon  will  not  suffice;  so  for 
several  days  together  religious  services  are  held.  This  has  originally  no 
reference  to  any  especial  interest  in  the  hearers,  but  the  transition  to  the 
ordinary  "  protracted  meeting  "  is  naturaL 

Biggest.     Greatest,  finest,  most  excellent ;  as,  "  He 's  the  biggest  kind 

of  a  musician." 

The  thermal  springs  are  regarded  by  the  trappers  as  the  breathing-places  of  his 
Satanic  majesty ;  and  considered,  moreover,  to  be  the  biggest  kind  of  medicine  to 
be  found  in  the  mountains.  — Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  129. 

BiLBEBRT.  (  Vaccxnxum,)  The  popular  name  of  shrubs  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent species  of  whortleberry. 

BiLiXG.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  hailing.  The  phrase  the  whole  (or 
more  commonly  hull)  kit  and  bilin,  means  the  whole  lot,  applied  to  per- 
sons or  things. 

BiLL-Fisii.  {Belone  truncata.)  A  small  sea-fish  fond  of  running  up  into 
fresh  water  during  the  summer,  and  often  taken  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  ocean.    Also  called  Sea-pike>  Silver  Gar-fish,  etc 
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BiLLT.    A  weapon  used  by  desperadoes,  and  sometimes  carried  by  police- 

men.     See  Slung-skot. 

A  day  or  two  since  a  poor  Grerman  was  taken  to  prison,  and,  on  examining  him, 
it  was  discorered  that  he  was  a  victim  to  the  billy.  —  N»  Y,  Herald, 

Bdc£-bt.    a  popular  contraction  for  hy^nd-hy.    According  to  Halliwell, 

it  is  used  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  England. 

O  Miss  Nancy,  do  n't  yon  cry; 

Your  sweetheart  will  come  bime-by. 

When  he  comes,  he 's  drest  in  bine  ; 

That 's  a  sign  he  'U  marry  you.  —  Children* »  Song. 

BiKDWEED.  The  popular  name  in  Massachusetts  for  the  convolvulus,  — 
Bigehw^i  Flora,  This  term  is  preferable  to  the  provincial  English 
"  Bobin  run  the  hedge." 

BiXDEBT.    A  place  where  books  are  bound.  —  Webster, 

A  writer  in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia  thinks  this  a  new  but  not  a  bad 
word. 

BiSDS-ETE  Limestone.  The  name*  of  a  formation  in  the  New  York 
system  of  Geology. 

Bishop.    An  appendage  to  a  lady*s  wardrobe,  otherwise  called  a  Bustle. 

I  sing  the  bishop,  alias  the  bustle, 

A  theme  transcendant  for  a  human  tongue ; 
Prepare,  my  muse,  for  a  heroic  tussle  I 

Let  every  nerve  with  energy  be  strung  1 

The  Bustle,  a  Philos.  Poem, 

Mr.  Saxe,  in  his  poem  on   ^Progress,"  says  that  Imperial  Fashion 

decides  the  gravest  questions  which  divide  the  world. 

If  wrong  may  not,  by  circumstance,  be  right,  — 
If  black  cravats  be  more  genteel  than  white,  — 
If,  by  her  bishop,  or  her  "  grace,"  alone, 
A  genuine  lady,  or  a  church,  is  known. 

Bison.    See  Buffalo, 

Bit.  (Span,  pieza,)  The  name,  in  some  Southern  States,  of  a  silver  coin 
of  the  value  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  the  Spanish  real  {de  plata). 
It  is  called  also  an  eleven-penny  bit  or  a  levy.  See  the  article  Federal 
Currency, 

Bitters.    A  liquid  or  spirituous  liquor,  containing  an  infusion  of  bitter 

herbs  and  roots.  —  Worcester, 

Bitters^  before  the  temperance  reform,  were  much  in  fashion,  taken 

•  before  breakfast  to  give  an  appetite.     The  custom  is  now  confined  to 

professed  tipplers,  or  to  where  fever  and  ague  abounds. 

What  was  that  I  saw  you  taking  for  your  bitters,  a  little  while  ago  ?  —  Cooper, 
Satanttoe,  p.  68. 
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Black  Bass.  1.  A  favorite  game  fish,  found  in  abundance  in  most  of  our 
Northern  lakes  and  Western  rivers. 

2.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  this  name  is  also  given  to  the  Sea  Basa 
(  Centopristes  nigricans.) 

Blackberry.  This  term  is  universal  in  the  United  States  for  the  Eng- 
lish Bramble-berry. 

Blackberry  Bush.    Bramble-bush. 

Blackfish.     See  Tautaug. 

Blackgum.     {Geniu  J^gssa,)     A  tree  common  to  the  Middle  States. 

Black  Jack.     The  Quercus  nigroj  or  Barren  oak. 

Black  Mail.  Formerly,  money  paid  to  men  allied  with  robbers  to  be 
protected  by  them  from  being  robbed.  —  Coweli, 

In  the  United  States  it  usually  means  money  extorted  from  a  person 
by  threatening  to  accuse  him  of  a  crime  or  to  oppose  him  in  the  public 
prints.     This  is  called  "  levying  black  mailJ* 

Blackstrap.  Gin  and  molasses.  The  English  sailors  call  the  common 
wines  of  the  Mediterranean,  blackstrap,  —  Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary. 

Come,  Moll V,  dear,  no  blackstrap  to-night,  switchol,  or  ginger  pop.  —  Margaret, 
p.  300. 

Mister,  I  guess  you  never  drink'd  no  hlackstrap,  did  jou  ?    Why,  bless  you,  it '% 
the  sweetest  drink  tliat  ever  streaked  down  a  gullet.  —  IRlTs  Yankee  Stories. 

Blackstrap  in  old  times  was  the  common  beverage  of  engine  companies 
at  fires  in  Boston,  and  la  thus  poetically  alluded  to  by  one  of  her  writers : 

But  oh !  let  black'strap*8  sable  god  deplore 
Those  engine-heroes  so  renowned  of  yore  ! 

Harvard  Register,  q.  235. 

Blackwood.     Hemlock,  pine,  spruce,  and  fir.     Maine. 

Bladder-tree.  {Straphylea.)  A  handsome  shrub,  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  remarkable  for  its  large  inflated  capsules.  —  Bigelow*s  Flora  BoS' 
toniensis. 

Bladder- WORT.  (Utricularia  vulgaris.)  The  popular  name  of  an 
aquatic  phmt,  appearing  above  water  only  with  its  stalk  and  flowers.  — 
Ibid. 

Blanket.  A  term  used  distinctively  for  the  clothing  of  an  Indian.  To 
say  of  one's  father  or  mother  tliat  they  "  wore  the  blanket,"  implies  that 
they  were  but  half  civilized  Indians.     Western. 

Blanket  Coat.    A  coat  made  from  a  blanket,  common  in  the  West,  and 
;  often  seen  with  the  black  stripe  of  the  border  of  the  original  blanket 
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{croating  yarious  parts  of  the  garment  Such  a  coat,  of  a  bright  JiJufij  ^^ 
would  be  deemed  a  great  oddity  in  the  Atlantic  States  ;  in  the  West,  a  i 
green  one  would  be   considered  equally  ridiculous.      See  Mackinaw 


Blakket  Indian.  A  wild  Indian,  whose  principal  article  of  dress  is  the 
blanket 

Blather.  The  Irish  pronunciation  of  Madder ;  figuratively,  idle,  windy 
talk.     Western. 

Blatherskite.  A  blustering,  noisy,  talkative  fellow.  Though  of  Scotch 
origin,  the  term  is  much  used  in  the  West. 

Blauser.  (Dutch,  Uazevy  a  blower.)  The  name  given  by  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers to  the  hog-nosed  snake,  from  its  habit  of  distending  or  blowing  up 
the  skin  of  its  neck  and  head.  The  other  popular  names  in  New  York 
are  Deaf- Adder  and  Buckwheat-nosed  Adder. —  Nat.  Hist  of  New  York, 

Blaze.  In  traversing  the  dense  forests  of  the  West,  a  person  would  soon 
lose  his  way  and  find  it  difficult  to  retrace  his  steps,  without  some  land- 
mari^  This  is  made  by  cutting  a  piece  out  of  the  side  of  trees  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  enable  the  traveller  readily  to  dis- 
cover them,  and  thus  follow  the  direct  path  or  road.  Such  a  mark  is 
called  a  liaze^  and  trees  thus  marked  are  said  to  be  Hazed,  ''  That  horse 
has  a  blazed  forehead,"  meaning  a  white  spot  on  it. 

Three  liazea  in  a  perpendicular  line  on  the  same  tree  indicating  a  le^pslative  road, 
the  single  Uaxe,  a  settlement  or  neighborhood  road.  —  Carltan,  The  New  Purchase. 

After  traversing  a  broad  marsh,  however,  where  my  horse  seemed  loth  to  venture, 
I  strack  a  burroak  opening,  and  soon  found  my  way  by  the  blazed  trees  back  to  the 
mail  trail.  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West, 

I  kept  the  banks  of  the  bayou,  and  determined  to  murk  the  tree  with/t  blase,  —  A 
Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  63^ 

Do  vou  see  that  blaze  in  the  hemlock  tree  ?  Well,  he  up  and  as  quick  as  a  wink 
fired  and  hit  it  in  the  centre.  — S.  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  112. 

To  BLAZE,  or  BLAZE  OUT.  To  designate  by  blazing  (see  the  preced- 
ing article)  ;  to  mark  out 

Champollion  died  in  1832,  having  done  little  more  than  blase  out  the  road  to  be 
tnvelled  bj  others.  — NqU*s  Chronology,  Ancient  and  Saiptwral,  p.  36. 

Blazes.     Like  Uazeiy  that  is,  furiously.  -^  Maor^t  Suffolk  Words. 

As  they  cut  away,  the  company 

Stil  kep  upon  the  glare ; 

An'  when  comin'  in,  the  bosses  ded 

Along  like  blazes  tear,  ^^  Poem  in  Essex  Dialect,  p.  21 . 

This  expression  is  conmion  in  low  language  with  us.     At  the  South  it 
teems  to  be  used  as  a  euphemism  for  devil,  etc 
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I  'tc  been  serving  my  country  like  a  patriot,  goin'  to  town-meetings,  horraing  my 
daylights  out,  and  getting  as  bine  as  Hazes.  —  J.  C.  Neal, 

All  the  hair  was  off  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  black  as  the  very  old  blctzes.  — 
Chron,  of  PineviUe,  p.  49. 

Blazing  Star.  {Aletris  farinosa,)  A  plant,  the  root  of  which  is  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  Indians  and  people  of  the  West  for  its  medicinal  virtues. 
It  is  also  called  Devil's  Bit.  Both  names  are  also  applied  to  other  and 
very  different  plants. 

Blickey.     (Dutch,  Uih,  tin.)     In  New  York,  a  tin  paiL 

To  Blind  a  trail.  To  conceal  a  person's  foot-prints,  or  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  going  in  a  different  direction ;  and,  figuratively,  to  deceive 
a  person  by  putting  him  on  the  wrong  track. 

Blizzard.     A  poser.     This  word  is  not  known  in  the  Eastern  States. 

A  gentlemen  at  dinner  asked  mo  for  a  toast ;  and  supposing  he  meant  to  haye 
some  fun  at  my  expense,  I  concladed  to  go  ahead,  and  give  him  and  his  likes  a 
blizzard.  —  Crockett's  Tour,  p.  16. 

Block.  A  term  applied  in  America  to  a  square  mass  of  houses  included 
between  four  streets.  It  is  a  very  useful  one.  The  term  is  used  in  the 
London  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  88,  p.  477,  in  an  article  on  "  Sanitary 
Consolidation." 

Such  an  average  blocks  comprising  282  houses  and  covering  nine  acres  of  groond, 
exists  in  Oxford  street.  It  forms  a  compact  square  mass,  or  "  insula,"  to  borrow  a 
term  from  the  Romans,  favorably  situated  for  militaiy  engineering. 

Blood  Root.  {Sanguxnaria  canadensis,)  The  plant  is  so  called  from 
the  blood-red  juice  which  exudes  from  a  fresh  root  when  broken.  See 
Puccoon, 

Blood-Tubs.    A  set  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore. 

Blooded.  Blooded  cattle,  or  stock,  is  a  term  applied  to  horses,  homed 
cattle,  swine,  etc,  of  choice  breeds. 

Blouse.  (French.)  A  loose  fixx^k,  made  of  brown  linen,  fastened  round 
the  waist  with  a  belt ;  worn  by  men  and  boys  in  France,  and  lately  intro- 
duced partially  into  this  country. 

To  Blow.  To  boast,  brag;  to  ** talk  big."  "You  Uow  behind  my  back, 
but  dare  not  say  any  thing  to  my  face." 

Blower.  1.  A  plate  of  sheet  iron,  used  to  partially  stop  the  opening  of  a 
grate  or  furnace,  and  thus  increase  the  drafl. 

2.  A  braggart ;  a  teller  of  incredible  anecdotes,  feats,  and  hairbreadth 
escapes. 

Blow  of  Cotton.    In  the  South,  the  bursting  of  the  pods. 
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To  BLOW  OUT.  To  talk  violently  or  abusively.  The  pious  Uncle  Tiff,  as 
related  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  wonders  how  people  get  to  heaven  among  the 
conflicting  doctrines : 

Dcrc  's  de  Methodists,  dcy  cuts  up  do  Presbyterians ;  do  Frcsbytcrians  pitch  into 
de  Methodists,  and  both  are  down  on  de  Kpiscopals ;  while  do  Baptists  tink  dey 
none  on  dcm  right ;  and  while  de j  's  all  blowing  out  at  each  other  dat  ar  way,  I 's 
wondering  whar's  de  way  to  Canaan. — Dred,  Vol.  I.,  p.  276. 

Blue.     Gloomy,  severe ;  extreme,  ultra.    In  the  former  sense  it  is  applied   ^    ^ 
eispecially  to  the  Presbyterians,  to  denote  their  severe  and  mortified  ap-  * 
pcarance.     Thus,  beneath  an  old  portrait  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  Woodbum  Gallery,  is  the  following  inscription : 

A  true  blue  Priest,  a  Lincey  Woolsey  Brother,  1 

One  legg  a  pulpit  holds,  a  tub  the  other ;  X    ^  /  ,  .  !  r* 

An  Orthodox  grave,  moderate  Presbyterian, 
Half  surplice  cloake,  half  Priest,  half  Puritan. 
Made  up  of  all  these  halfos,  hee  cannot  pass 
For  any  thing  entirely  but  an  ass. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  is  used  particularly  in  politics. 

The  bluest  description  of  old  Van  Rensselaer  Federalists  have  followed  Col.  Pren- 
tiss (in  Otsego  county).  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Blue.  A  synonyme  in  the  tippler's  vocabulary  for  drunk.  To  drink  "  till 
all 's  hlue,^  is  to  get  exceedingly  tipsy. 

Blue-Berrt.  (  Vacinium  teneUum,)  A  fruit  resembling  the  whortleberry 
in  appearance  and  taste. 

Blue-Book.  A  printed  book  containing  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  with  their  place 
of  birth,  amount  of  salary,  etc  It  answers  to  the  Red-Book  of  Eng- 
land. This  distinction  in  color  was  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Peter 
Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington. 

Blue  curls.  {Tnchostema  dichotomum.)  From  the  shape  and  color  of 
its  flowers.  A  conmion  plant  resembling  pennyroyal,  and  hence  called 
bastard  pennyroyal. 

Blue-Fish.  (Temnodon  saitator.)  A  salt-water  fish  of  the  mackerel 
order,  but  larger  in  size.  It  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  fishes  on  the 
Atlantic  coa^t.  It  bites  readily  at  any  object  drawn  rapidly  through  the 
water;  as  a  bone  squid  or  metal  spoon,  a  minnow,  white  rag,  and  in  fact 
any  con^^picuous  bait.  On  the  Jersey  coast,  they  are  called  IIorse-Mack- 
erel ;  and  in  Virginia,  Salt-water  Tailors.  Another  name  is  the  Skip- 
jack. On  the  Jersey  coast,  the  name  Blue-Jish  is  applied  to  the  Weak- 
ttish,  or  Squeteauge. 
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Blue-Grass.  The  name  of  the  grass  of  the  rich  limestone  land  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  It  affords  pasture  for  ten  or  eleven  months  in  the 
year,  and  flourishes  in  the  partial  shade  of  the  woods  in  which  there  is 
no  undergrowth.  The  change  from  the  fertile  soil  upon  which  this  grass 
flourishes  to  that  which  is  poorer  is  sudden  and  well  marked.  Hence 
the  term  "  Blue- Grass  "  is  applied  both  to  the  region  and  its  inhabitants. 
"  Grape-vine,"  for  similar  reasons,  is  used  in  opposition  to  "  Blue-grass," 
although  not  with  equal  propriety,  as  the  vine  does  grow  well  on  either 
soil,  while  the  blue-grass  does  not  Sometimes,  in  opposition  to  "  Blue- 
grassmen,"  we  have  "  Mountain-  men."  See  Owen's  Geological  Survey 
of  Kentucky. 

Blue  Laws.  Where  and  how  the  story  of  the  New  Haven  Blue  Laws 
originated  is  a  matter  of  some  curiosity.  According  to  Dr.  Peters,  the 
epithet  blue  was  applied  to  the  laws  of  New  Haven  by  the  neighboring 
colonies  because  these  laws  were  thought  peculiarly  sanguinary ;  and  he 
says  that  Mue  is  equivalent  to  bloody.  It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this 
account  of  the  matter,  to  say,  that  if  there  was  any  distinction  between 
the  colony  of  New  Haven  and  the  other  united  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  severity  of  their  punishments.  New  Haven  was  the  last 
of  the  number  to  gain  this  bad  preeminence.  Others  have  said,  that 
certain  laws  of  New  Haven,  of  a  more  private  and  domestic  kind, 
were  bound  in  a  blue  cover;  and  hence  the  name.  This  explana- 
tion has  as  little  probability  as  the  preceding  for  its  support.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  H.,  the  Puritans  became  the 
subject  of  every  kind  of  reproach  and  contumely.  Not  only  what  was 
deserving  of  censure  in  their  deportment,  but  their  morality,  was 
especially  held  up  to  scorn.  The  epithet  bltie  was  applied  to  any  one 
who  looked  with  disapprobation  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  times.  The 
Presbyterians,  under  which  name  all  dissenters  were  often  included,  as 
they  still  dared  to  be  the  advocates  of  decency,  were  more  particularly 
designated  by  this  term ;  their  religion  and  their  morality  being  marked 
by  it  as  mean  and  contemptible.    Thus  Butler : 

For  his  religion,  it  was  fit 

To  match  his  learning  and  his  wit ; 

'T  was  Presbyterian  true  Woe.  — Hudib,  Canto  L 

J  That  this  epithet  of  derision  should  find  its  way  to  the  colonies  was  a 
matter  of  course.  It  was  hero  applied  not  only  to  persons,  but  to  cus- 
toms, institutions,  and  laws  of  the  Puritans,  by  those  who  wished  to  ren- 
der the  prevailing  system  ridiculous.  Hence  probably  a  belief  with 
some,  that  a  distinct  system  of  laws,  known  as  the  Blue  Laws,  muit  have 
somewhere  a  local  habitation.  —  Prof,  Kingsle^s  Hist  Discourse, 

Blue  Law  State.    Connecticut 
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Blue  Lights.     During  the  war  of  1812,  while  the  British  fleet  lay  off 
New  London,  blue  lights  were  often  seen  at  night  near  the  shore,  which    • 
were  attributed  bj  Commodore  Decatur  (whose  vessels  lay  there  for 
security)  to  persons  who  were  friendly  to  the  British,  and  hence  traitors,    y 
The  conclusion  was  an  unjust  one,  as  no  American  was  ever  discovered 
or  even  suspected  of  burning  them.     Hence,  says  Mr.  Goodrich,  "  Blue 
lights^  meaning  treason  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  Federalists  during  the  >' 
war,  is  a  standard  word  in  the  flash  dictionary  of  democracy/'  *-".JEven     % 
to  this  day,"  he  says  elsewhere, "  Connecticut  Blue  Lights  are  the  grizzly 
monsters  with  which  the  nursing  fathers  and  mothers  of  democracy  ^ 
frighten  their  children  into  obedience — just  before  elections  I "  — RecoU 
lectioruy  Vol.  L,  p.  439  and  484. 

Horace  Grcclev,  and  a  train  of  real  Hue  light  Clajites  from  yoor  State,  have  ar- 
rired  this  morning,  and  make  their  head-quarters  at  the  Franklin.  Horace  has 
fiiBtcned  on  his  armor  yfiih.  rivets  and  Mmmcr,  and  the  Taylor  men  will  find  him  a 
regular  "  barnburner ! "  — New  York  Herald. 

Blue-nose.    The  slang  name  for  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia. 

"  Pray,  sir,"  said  one  of  my  fellow  passengers,  "  can  you  teU  me  why  the  Nova 
Scotians  are  called  *  Blue-Xoscs  ?  *  " 

"  It  is  the  name  of  a  potatoc,"  said  I,  "  which  they  produce  in  great  perfection, 
and  boast  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Americans  have,  in  consequence,  given 
them  the  nickname  of  Blue-Noses."  —  Sam  Slick, 

Do  you  know  the  reason  monkeys  are  no  good  ?  Because  they  chatter  all  day 
long,  —  so  do  the  niggers,  —  and  so  do  the  Blue-Noses  of  Nova  Scotia.  —  S<nn 
SUck, 

After  a  run  [in  the  steamer]  of  fourteen  days,  we  entered  the  harbor  of  Halifax, 
amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  a  large  number  of  Blue-Noses.  —  Sir  George  Simpson's 
Overkmd  Journey,  Vol.  I.  p.  19. 

Blub  Pebch.     See  BurgaU. 

Blue-skiks.  a  nickname  applied  to  the  Presbyterians,  from  their  alleged 
grave  deportment 

Blue-Stocking.  The  American  avocet  {Recurvirostra  americana,)  A 
conmion  bird  in  the  Northern  States. 

Bluets.  (Oidenlandia  cceridea,)  A  delicate  little  herb,  producing  in 
spring  a  profusion  of  light-blue  flowers  fading  to  white,  with  a  yellowish 
eye.  —  Gray, 

Bluff,  n.  A  high  bank,  almost  perpendicular,  projecting  into  the  sea.  -^ 
Falconer's  Marine  Die. 

In  America  it  is  applied  to,  1.  A  high  bank,  presenting  a  steep  front 
akmg  a  river,  in  the  interior  of  the  country.     Uence  it  is  also  used  as  a 
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geological  term  to  denote  the  lacustrine  formation  where  these  high  banks 

occur. 

Hero  joa  havo  the  advantage  of  mountain,  Huff,  intenral,  to  set  off  the  view.  — > 
Margaret,  p.  282. 

2.  A  game  of  cards. 

Bluff,  adj.     Steep,  bold ;  as  a  hill. 

Its  banks,  if  not  really  steep,  hod. a  Huff  and  predpitoos  aspect,  from  the  tall 
forest  that  girded  it  about.  —  Margaret,  p.  7. 

To  Bluff  off.  To  put  off  a  troublesome  questioner  or  dun  with  a 
gruff  answer ;  to  frighten  a  person  in  any  way,  in  order  to  deter  him 
from  accomplishing  his  ends. 

"I  goes  yon  five  dollars,  this  time/'  says  Jim,  posting  at  the  same  time  the 
tin. 

**  I  sees  dat,  and  I  goes  you  ten  better,"  said  Bill ;  "yon  ain't  agoin'  to  bluff  dis 
child,  no  how  you  can  fix  it." 

"  I  sees  you  again,"  said  Jim,  *'  and  goes  you  forty  better ;  dis  Orleans  nigger 
won't  stay  stumped,  dat  I  tells  you,  sartin." — N,  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

In  the  course  of  the  dispute  Jim  let  out  some  offensive  remark,  which  brought  a 
rejoinder  from  Joe.  The  former  tried  the  bluffing  system ;  but  Joe  said  he  had  stood 
enough,  and  would  put  up  with  no  more  insults  from  his  bullying  neighbor.  — South- 
ern SkttcheSf  p.  137. 

Bi.UMMEcniES.  (Dutch.)  This  Dutch  word  for  small  flowers  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  New  York  markets. 

Blummies.  (Dutch.)  Flowers.*  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  city  and  along  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Rivers. 

A  gentleman,  ruralizing  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  stopped  to 
pick  some  wild  flowers  near  where  sat  an  aged  man,  and  said : 

"  These  flowers  are  beautiful,  —  it  is  a  treat  for  one  from  the  city  to  gaze  on 
them !  " 

"  Flowers  ? "  replied  the  old  man,  with  an  air  of  bewilderment.  "  Flowers  I  what 
bo  they  ? " 

"  Why,  these ! "  replied  I,  stooping  and  picking  some. 

"  O,  the  blummies !    Tes,  the  blummies  be  very  thick  hereabouts  I "  he  replied. 

Newspaper, 

Boards.  In  the  South-west,  boards  are  strips  of  wood  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  length  riven  from  blocks,  and  differing  only  in  size  fix)m  shingles. 
All  sawed  stuff,  which  at  the  North  is  called  hoards^  is  here  called 
planh. 

BoATABLE.  Navigable  for  boats  or  small  river-craft.  —  Webster,  This 
useful  word  has  onlj  recently  been  adopted  into  the  English  Diction- 
aries. 

The  Seneca  Indians  say,  they  can  walk  four  times  a  day  from  the  boatahU  waten 
of  the  Alleghany  to  those  of  the  Tioga.  — Mor$e*t  Geography. 
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This  word,  says  Dr.  Webster,  though  of  modem  origin,  is  well  formed 
according  to  the  English  analogies,  like  fordahle,  creditable,  etc.  The 
adTantage  of  using  it  is  obvious,  as  it  expresses  an  important  distinction 
in  the  capacity  of  water  to  bear  vessels.  Navigable  is  a  generic  term, 
of  which  boatabie  is  the  species ;  and  as  the  use  of  it  saves  a  circumlo- 
cution, instead  of  being  proscribed,  it  should  be  received  as  a  real  im- 
provement. —  Letter  to  J.  Pickering  on  his  Vocabulary,  p.  6. 

The  objection  to  this  word  is,  that  it  is  a  hybrid,  composed  of  a  Saxon 
noun  and  a  Latin  ending.  It  is  like  fordahUj  but  not  like  creditable^ 
which  is  all  Latin.     We  would  hardly  use  the  word  trustable. 

Boating.     Transporting  in  boats.  —  Webster. 

Bob.  a  knot  of  worms  or  chicken-guts  on  a  string,  used  in  fishing  for 
eels,  and  in  the  South  for  trout.  The  bob  is  frequently  made  of  colored 
rags,  red,  black,  etc. ;  and  for  large  trout,  it  is  a  bait  equivalent  to  the 
artificial  fly. 

To  Bob.     1.  To  fish  for  eels  with  a  bob.    This  word  is  common  in  New 
England,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  England. 
These  are  the  baits  they  bob  with.  —  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 

Let  others  bend  their  necks  at  sight 

Of  fashion's  gilded  wheels, 
Ho  ne'er  had  learned  the  art  to  6o& 

For  any  thing  but  eels.  — Saxe,  The  Cold  Water  Man. 

2.  To  cut  short,  as  the  hair.  Tou  have  been  bobbed,  expresses  famil- 
iarly that  your  hair  has  been  cut  This  recalls  Shakspeare's  "  bob-tail," 
«  bob-wig." 

BoBOLiXK.  {Icterus  agripennis.)  A  lively  little  bird,  so  called  from  its 
notes,  which  in  the  fall  frequents  the  wild  rice  of  shallow  rivers  and 
marshes,  where  it  becomes  very  fxit.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  epicures. 
Other  popular  names  by  which  it  is  kno^  in  difiercnt  parts  of  the  country 
are  Rice-bird,  Rice-bunting,  Reed-bird,  Meadow-bird,  May-bird,  Butter- 
bird,  American  Ortolan,  and,  lastly  —  and  most  inappropriately  —  Skunk 
Blackbird 

The  happiest  bird  of  onr  spring  is  the  Bobolink.  This  is  the  chosen  season  of 
rerelry  for  him.  He  comes  amidst  the  pomp  and  fitigrance  of  the  season ;  his  life 
teems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine. — W.  Irving,  }Volfirt'i 
Hoott. 

Philosophers  may  teach  thy  whereabouts  and  nature, 

But  wise,  as  all  of  us,  perforce,  must  think  'em. 
The  school-boy  best  has  fix'd  thy  nomenclature. 

The  poets,  too,  must  call  thee  Bob-o-Linkum,  — Boffman,  Poems. 

Bob-sled.  A  sled  prepared  for  the  transportation  of  large  timber  from 
the  forest  to  a  river  or  public  road.    Maine. 

4* 
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^y  BocKET.     (Dutch,  hokaol)     A  bowl  or  vessel  made  fix)m  a  gourd.    A 
term  peculiar  to  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

-    BACKING.     A  kind  of  baize  or  woollen  cloth,  either  plain  or  stamped  with 
•    '..^^ -colored  figures,  used  to  cover  floors  or  to  protect  carpets.  It  is  also  called 
Jloor-cloth. 

BoDETTE.  (Fr.  beaudette.)  In  Canada  the  common  name  for  a  cot- 
bedstead. 

Bogus,  n.     A  liquor  made  of  rum  and  molasses. 

Bogus,  adj.     Counterfeit,  false. 

The  Boston  Courier  of  June  12,  1857,  in  reporting  a  case  before  the 
Superior  Court  in  that  city,  gives  the  following  as  the  origin  of  this  word : 
"  The  w^ord  bogiu  is  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  one  Borghese,  a  very 
corrupt  individual,  who,  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  did  a  tremendous 
business  in  the  way  of  supplying  the  great  West,  and  portions  of  the 
South-west,  with  counterfeit  bills  and  bills  on  fictitious  banks.  The 
Western  people  fell  into  the  habit  of  shortening  the  name  of  Borghese 
to  that  of  Bogus ;  and  his  bills,  as  well  as  all  others  of  like  character, 
were  universally  styled  by  them  ^  bogus  currency."  By  an  easy  and 
not  very  unnatural  transition,  the  word  is  now  applied  to  other  fraudulent 
papers,  such  as  sham  mortgages,  bills  of  sale,  conveyances,  etc 

"  Look  at  these  bank-bills/'  said  the  stranger ;  ''  keep  those  that  are  good,  and 
return  me  the  bad." 

"  I  guess  the  whole  pile  are  bogus,'*  said  Confidence  Bob,  as  he  turned  over  his 
roll.  — North,  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,  p.  33. 

The  wide-awake  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  sadly  bitten  by  a  bogus  issue  of  the 
old  "  Pine-Treo  Shilling  currency,"  got  up  by  a  smart  Gothamite.  — American  Notes 
and  Queries f  July,  1857. 

The  Know  Nothings  of  Miissachnsotts  must  behave  themselves  better  than  they 
did  in  their  visit  to  the  Catholic  nunnery,  or  they  will  be  repudiated  by  their 
brethren  in  otiier  States,  as  605^5  members  of  the  order.  — New  York  Herald, 

Not  one  cont  should  be  given  to  jftiy  the  members  of  the  bogus  legislature  of  Kan- 
sas, or  for  the  support  of  the  bo^us  laws  passed  by  them.  — Boston  Atlas. 

B018  DE  Vache.     See  Buffalo  Chips. 

Bolivar  IIat.  A  Leghorn  bonnet  with  a  broad  brim,  worn  a  few  years 
since. 

BoMBO.  An  animal  of  North  Carolina,  said  to  resemble  the  hedgehog,  and 
by  some  called  a  Badger. 

"When  the  people  [of  North  Carolina]  entertain  their  friends,  they  foil  not  to  set 
before  them  a  capacious  bowl  of  Bombo,  so  called  from  the  animal  of  that  name.  — 
Wistover  Papers,  p.  28. 

Bones.  Substitutes  for  castanets,  so  called  from  the  substance  from  which 
they  are  made.  Among  "  negro  minstrels,"  one  is  always  a  performer 
on  these  ihstruments,  whence  he  is  styled  ^  Brudder  Bones." 
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'T  was  the  finest  place  for  miles  around, 

And  ole  galls  would  n't  all  come  down. 
And  thcjr  'd  so  light  on  evciy  night 

To  the  old  banjo's  sweet  sound. 
The  fiddle  there,  and  den  do  bones, 

And  de  merry  tambourine, 
Oh  wish  dat  I  could  see  again 

Do  ole  plantation  green.  — Ne^ro  Melody . 

BOMXSET.  (Eupatarium  perfoliatum,)  The  popular  name  of  a  medicinal 
plant.    Its  properties  are  sudorific  and  tonic 

BoKNT-CLABBEB.  (Irish,  haxnej  milk,  and  clahar^  mud.)  Milk  turned 
sour  and  thick.  |  It  is  sometimes  called  simply  clabber.  The  etymology 
shows  that  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  America  is  the  true 
and  original  one,  although  it  is  usually  explained  in  dictionaries  as  mean- 
ing ^  sour  buttermilk." 

We  scorn,  for  want  of  talk,  to  jabber 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonny-clabber  / 

Nor  are  we  studious  to  inquire 

Who  votes  for  manors,  who  for  hire.  — Swift, 

BoxT-FiSH.     See  Menhaden, 

To  Boo-HOO.    To  cry  aloud,  to  bawl,  bellow,  roar. 

The  little  woman  boo-hoo*d  right  out,  throw  herself  incontinently  full  on  his  breast, 
hung  around  his  neck,  and  went  on  in  a  surprising  way  for  such  a  mere  artificial  aa 
an  actress.  —  Fidd,  Drama  in  PokervilU, 

O  je  rash  and  inconsiderate  children  of  iniquity  1  Ton  will  go  down  to  your 
graTot  hoo-hootng  like  a  kicked  booby,  soul-shattered,  body-tattercd,  looking  as 
though  70a  had  made  your  escape  from  a  regiment  of  wild  cats.  —  Dow*8  Semunu, 
VoL  n.,  p.  277. 

BoOBT  HUT.  A  carriage  body  put  upon  sleigh  runners.  New  England. 
It  is  a  slight  alteration  of  the  term  boobt/  hutchy  used  in  the  east  of  Eng- 
land to  denote  a  clumsy,  ill-contrived  covered  carriage  or  seat. 

Boodle.  ^  The  whole  boodle  of  them,"  i.  e.  all,  the  whole.  New  Eng- 
land. 

Bookstore.  A  place  where  books  are  kept  and  sold.  It  is  the  common 
term  in  the  United  States  for  what  is  called,  in  England,  a  hookseUer'i 
tkap,  —  Worcester, 

Booxdeb  ob  BOT7NDEB.     A  scrubbing-brush.    New  York. 

To  Boost.  To  lift  or  raise  by  pushing. —  Webster,  Chiefly  used  by 
Northern  boys,  who  apply  it  to  the  act  of  shoving  a  person  by  the  poste- 
riors up  a  tree  or  over  a  fence.  **  Boost  me  up  this  tree,  and  1 11  hook 
you  some  apples." 

He  clambered  back  into  the  box  (in  the  theatre )« the  manager  assisting  to  hooti 
him  with  the  most  friendly  solicitude.  —  Field,  Drama  in  PokervilU, 
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I  have  often  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  policemen  of  New  York  pilot  un- 
protected females  across  the  street  and  boost  them  into  stages.  —  Docsticks. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  boost  a  sinner  up  to  heaven  withoat  corresponding  effort  on 
his  part,  as  it  would  ho  for  a  child  to  shoulder  a  sack  of  Turk's  Ishmd  salt.  —  Dow's 
Sermons* 

Office-seekers  ask  you  to  give  them  a  boost  into  the  tree  of  office.  And  what  do 
they  do  ?  They  cat  the  apples,  and  then  throw  the  cores  at  your  heads.  —  Dow'g 
Sermons. 

Lonl  Palmerston  was  boosted  into  power  hy  the  agricultural  interest  of  England. 
— New  York  Herald. 

Boot-lick.    One  who  cringes  to  and  flatters  a  superior  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  favors;  a  lickspittle,  a  toady. 

Bootee.     A  kind  of  short  or  half  boot,  -^  Worcester. 

Born  in  the  Woods.    To  say  that  one  was  not  bom  in  the  woods  to  be 

scared  by  an  owlj  means  that  he  is  too  much  used  to  danger  or  threats  to 

be  easily  frightened. 

I  just  puts  my  finger  to  my  nose,  and  winks,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  ain't  such  a 
cursed  fool  as  you  take  me  to  be ! "  Guess  he  found  that  was  no  go ;  for  I  wam't 
bom  in  the  woods  to  be  scared  by  an  owl.  —  Sam  Slick.    , 

BosAAL.    A  pecuUar  kind  of  halter,  used  in  breaking  and  riding  unruly 
horses. 

Boss.    The  0  pronounced  like  a  in  all,     (Dutch,  baas.)     A  master,  an 

employer  of  mechanics  or  laborers.     Hence  we  hear  of  a  5o««-carpenter, 

a  5oj5-bricklayer,  5os<-shoemaker,  etc,  instead  of  master-carpenter,  etc 

The  word  probably  originated  in  New  York,  and  is  now  used  in  many 

parts  of  the  United  States.    The  blacks  oflen  employ  it  in  addressing 

white  men  in  the  Northern  States,  as  they  do  massa  (master)  in  the 

Southern  States. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  journeymen  boot  and  shoemakers  in  New  York, 

April  9,  1850,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  tho  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
boot  and  shoemakers  form  an  incorporated  company  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to 
its  members  constant  employment  and  direct  patronage  of  shoe-buyers,  and  indo- 
pendence  from  the  tyrannical  dictation  of  intermediate  capitalists  or  bosses.** 

It  is  n't  sajdng  much  for  your  boss  politicianer  that  he  chose  you,  when  I  was  on 
his  list  for  promotion.  —  J.  Need,  Peter  Brush. 

The  Eternal  City  is  in  a  very  curious  position.  The  Pope  has  returned  to  hii 
ancestral  home ;  but  he  has  nothing  in  his  pocket,  and  Rothschild  refuses  to  let  him 
have  any  more  money.  A  thousand  years  ago  and  the  boot  would  have  been  on 
t'other  leg To-day  it  is  very  different.  The  Father  of  Holiness  is  the  de- 
pendent of  the  Jew,  and  Rothschild  is  the  real  Pope  and  boss  of  all  Europe.  —  New 
York  Herald,  May  24,  1850. 

Boss.    (Lat  bos.)    Among  the  hunters  of  the  prairies,  a  name  for  the 
buffalo. 
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To  Boss.     To  lule  over ;  to  direct. 


Let  his  Woman's  Bights  companion 

Boss  the  house  and  take  the  monc  j  — 

Boss  them  and  cut  off  the  dead-heads 

When  she  made  it  pay  expenses.  —  Plwribustah. 

"  What  detains  you  at  court  ? "  said  a  lawyer  to  an  unsophisticated  countryman 
attending  in  a  court-room  in  Arkansas. 

**  Why,  sir/'  said  the  countryman,  "I'm  fotchod  hero  as  a  jury,  and  they  say  if  I 
go  home  they  will  have  to  find  me,  and  they  mout  n't  do  that,  as  I  live  a  good 
piece." 

"  What  jury  are  you  on  ?  "  asked  a  lawyer. 

"  What  jury  1 " 

"  Yes,  what  jury  ?    Grand  or  traverse  jury  1 " 

**  Grand  or  travis  jury  1    Dad-fetched  if  I  know." 

"  Well,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  did  the  judge  charge  you  1 " 

"  Well,  squire,"  said  ho,  "  the  little  fellow  that  sits  up  in  the  pulpit  and  kinder 
bossfs  it  .over  the  crowd  gin  us  a  talk,  but  I  do  n't  know  whether  he  charged  any  thing 
or  not." 

The  crowd  broke  up  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  the  sheriff  called  court.  —  Nat. 
Intelligencer,  Nov.  3,  1856. 

BossT.  A  familiar  name  applied  to  a  calf.  In  Dorsetshire,  England,  a 
spoilt  child  is  called  a  bossi/  calf. 

Bottom.  Low  land  with  a  rich  soil  formed  by  alluvial  deposits,  and  for- 
merij  the  bottom  or  bed  of  a  stream  or  lake.  This  is  an  old  use  of  the 
word.  Dr.  John<^on  defines  it,  A  dale ;  a  valley ;  a  low  ground.  The 
distinction  is  also  made  between  the  lowest  alluvial  lands  and  those 
reached  only  by  the  highest  floods  ;  the  latter  are  known  as  the  ^  second 
bottoms.** 

He  stood  among  the  myrtle-trccs  that  were  in  the  bottom.  — Zech.  i.  8. 

In  the  purlieus  stands  a  sheep-cote,  west  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighboring 
bottom.  —  Shakspeart. 

On  both  shores  of  that  fruitful  bottom  are  still 'to  be  seen  the  marks  of  ancient 
edifices.  —  Addison  on  Italy. 

Both  the  bottonu  and  the  high  grounds  are  alternately  divided  into  woodlands  and 
prairies.  — StoddarxTs  Louisiana^  p.  213. 

BoTTOX-L^XDS.  In  the  Western  States,  this  name  is  given  to  the  rich  flat 
land  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  in  New  England  is  generally  called 
*  interval  land,'  or  simply  *  interval.'  —  Pickering* s  Vocdb.     Webster. 

Our  sleigh,  after  winding  for  some  time  among  this,  broken  ground,  and  passing 
over  one  or  two  small  but  beautiful  pieces  of  bottom-land  among  the  ravines,  readied 
*      at  last  the  top  of  the  bluff.  — Uoffman. 

.'    BocGHTEN.     Which  is  bought.     This  is  a  common  word  in  the  interior  of 
New  England  and  New  YorL    It  is  applied  to  articles  purchased  from 
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the  shops,  to  distinguish  them  from  articles  of  home  manufacture.  Many 
farmers  make  their  own  sugar  from  the  maple-tree,  and  their  coffee  from 
barley  or  rye.  West  India  sugar  or  coffee  is  then  called  houghten 
sugar,  etc.  "  This  is  a  home-made  carpet ;  that  a  houghten  one ; "  i.  e. 
one  bought  at  a  shop.  In  the  north  of  England,  bakers'  bread  is  called 
hought'hread. 

To  BouGE.  (Old  Fr.  houge,  swelling.  —  Cotgrave.)  To  swell  out,  to 
bulge.  This  old  word  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  nearly  obsolete 
in  England,  but  is  preserved  in  the  interior  of  New  England. 

When  the  sun  gets  in  one  inch,  it  is  ten  o'clock ;  when  it  reaches  the  stone  that 
bouges  oat  there,  it  is  dinner-time.  —  Margaret^  p.  6. 

Bound.     Determined,  resolved.    A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin. 

A  handsome  nigger 's  bound  to  shine, 
Like  dandy  Jim  of  Caroline.  —  Song, 

I  'm  on  the  way  to  be  as  sombre  and  solemn  as  yon  are,  put  I  'm  bound  to  have  a 
good  time  first.  — Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred. 

You  see,  my  buck  brethren,  that  the  women  are  bound  to  get  the  better  of  us.  If 
they  can't  do  it  in  one  way,  they  will  in  another.  In  them  you  behold  the  wild  cat, 
the  lamb,  and  the  dove.  They  first  let  loose  their  untamed  feline  propensities ;  next 
they  giro  the  juvenile  sheep  a  trial ;  and  if  that  fail,  they  rely  upon  the  loving 
pigeon.  —  Dow's  Sermons. 

Bourbon.    Whiskey  from  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.    A  term  generally 
used  to  distinguish  the  better  kinds  of  whiskey,  which  are  mostly  made 
'-  from  com  instead  of  rye. 

Bow-dark  tree.  (Fr.  hois  <f  arc.)  A  western  tree,  the  wash  of  which 
is  used  to  make  bows  with. 

Bowie-knife.  (Pron.  hoo-ee.)  A  knife  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long, 
and  about  two  inches  broad,  so  named  after  its  inventor,  Colonel  Bowie. 
They  are  worn  as  weapons  by  persons  in  the  South  and  South-western 
States  only,  and  concealed  in  the  back  part  of  the  coat  or  in  the  sleeve. 
Bon  Graultier,  in  his  American  Ballads,  describes  a  scene  in  Congress 
where  a  young  member  turning  to  Mr.  Clay  asks,  "  What  kind  of  a 
Locofoco  's  that  ?  "  alluding  to  a  conspicuous  character  who  had  just  en- 
tered. 

"  Young  man,"  quoth  Cby,  "  avoid  the  way  of  Slick  of  Tennessee, 
Of  gougcrs  fierce,  the  eyes  that  pierce,  the  fiercest  gougcr  he ; 
He  chews  and  spits  as  there  he  sits,  and  whittles  at  the  chairs, 
And  in  his  hand,  for  deadly  strife,  a  bowie-knife  he  bears." 

I  advise  you,  one  and  all,  to  enter  every  election  district  in  Kansas,  and  vote  at 
the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  revc^ver.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as  our 
case  demands  it.  —  Speech  of  Gen.  StringftUow  in  the  Kansas  Legislature. 
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There's  some  men  here  as  I  have  got  to  shoot. 
There  *8  some  men  here  as  I  hare  got  to  stick, 

Let  any  on  you  jest  my  words  dispute, 
1 11  put  this  bowie-knife  into  him,  slick. 

Song  of  the  Border  Ruffian, 

BowLiNG-ALLET.  A  place  for  playing  at  bowls,  or  ten  pins.  In  England, 
long  bowling,  as  described  by  Strutt,  was  played  on  the  ground ; 
our  game  is  played  on  a  plank  flooring.  There  were  other  diflerences, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify,  as  the  American  bowling-alleys  and 
games  are  now  well  known  in  England. 

Bowman.     A  term  used  in  Virginia  for  a  military  body-servant. 

Each  captain  and  lieutenant  was  entitled,  and  I  believe  is  so  now,  to  select  from 
the  rank  of  his  company  a  soldier  to  wait  on  him,  to  carry  messages,  to  cater  for 
him,  and  to  cook  for  him ;  and  the  soldier  thus  selected  was  called  bowman.  The 
term  is  very  ancient,  and  traces  as  far  back  as  before  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
and  muskets.  —  Sketches  of  Virginia. 

Bowman's  Root.  (Gillenxa  trifoliata.)  Amedicmal  plant;  also  called 
Indian  physic 

Box.     A  boat  for  duck-shooting.     See  Battery. 

Box  ELDEB.     (Negundo  aceroides.)     Sometimes  ash-leaved  maple. 

BoT.  At  the  South,  the  universal  name  for  a  black  nude  servant.  In  Ire- 
land, the  word  denotes  an  unmarried  man  in  any  menial  employment, 

'^  whatever  his  age.  In  many  languages,  as  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
French,  the  Bame  word  expresses  a  male  child  and  a  serving-man ;  just 
as  "  girl "  and  "  maid  "  denote  a  female  servant 

Brace.  A  break  or  crack,  a  flaw.  —  HalliweU,  This  old  word  is  still 
used  in  New  England,  as  it  is  by  early  English  authors,  of  a  break  or 
flaw  in  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Having  a  ton^e  as  nimble  as  his  needle,  with  servile  patches  of  glavering  flat- 
tery to  stitch  up  the  bracks,  etc.  — Antonio  and  MtUida,  1602. 

The  calico  was  beautiful,  while  not  a  brack  could  be  found  in  it.  —  New  England 
Tales. 

Branch.  A  brook.  Almost  every  stream  in  the  South  is  known  either 
a^  a  river,  a  bayou,  or  a  branch  ;  bayou  being  synonymous  with  creek, 
and  Ifranch  with  brook.  "  J?rancA-water "  is  distinguished  from  "  well- 
water." 

Tlie  pasturage  of  the  prairies  was  scanty  and  parched  ;  and  most  of  the  branches, 
or  streams,  were  dried  up.  —  W.  Irving*s  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Bran-duster.  A  sort  of  bolt  in  which  the  bran  is  freed  from  adhering 
flour. 
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Brash.  Brittle.  In  New-  England  this  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  wood 
or  timber  that  is  brittle.     In  New  York  it  is  often  heard  in  the  markets, 

v  applied  to  vegetables.  Ex.  " Tliese  radishes  are  hrashj*  i.  c.  brittle.  In 
many  parts  of  England,  twigs  are  called  brash. 

Brave.     An  Indian  warrior ;  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French. 

The  Count  promised  himself  many  hardy  adventures  and  exploits  in  company 
with  his  voutliful  brave,  when  wc  should  get  among  the  buffaloes  in  the  Pawnee 
hunting-grounds.  —  Irving' s  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Breachy.  a  term  applied  to  imruly  oxen  in  New  England,  particularly 
to  such  as  break  down  fences  or  through  inclosures.  It  is  provincial  in 
the  south  of  England  in  the  same  sense. 

Bread-stuff.  Bread-corn,  meal,  or  flour;  bread. —  Webster,  Pickering. 
This  very  useful  word  is  American.  Mr.  Pickering  says,  "  It  was  first 
used  in  some  of  the  official  papers  of  our  government,  soon  after  the 

'  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  ...  It  has  probably  been  more 
readily  allowed  among  us,  because  we  do  not,  like  the  English,  use  the 
word  com  as  a  general  name  for  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  apply  it  almost 
exclusively  to  Vidian  com,  or  maize."  He  cites  the  following  authori- 
ties: 

The  articles  of  exports  ....  are  breadstuff's,  that  is  to  say,  bread-grains,  meals, 
and  bread.  —  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr,  Jefferson)  on  Commercial  Bestric' 
tions,  Dec.  16,  1793. 

One  great  objection  to  the  conduct  of  Britain  was  her  prohibitory  duty  on  the 
importation  of  breadstuff,  etc.  — Marshall,  life  of  Washington,  Vol.  V.  p.  519. 

In  Jamaica,  the  term  bread-kind  is  applied  to  esculent  roots,  etc,  sub- 
stituted for  bread. 

Bread-root.  {Psoralea  esculenta.)  A  plant  resembling  the  beet  in 
form,  which  is  found  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sometimes  growing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  circumference.  It  contains  a  white  pulpy  sub- 
stance, sweet  and  palatable.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  50. 

Break.  A  regular  sale  of  tobacco  at  the  ^  breaking "  or  opening  of  the 
hogsheads.     Local  in  Virginia. 

Break-back.  A  term  applied  to  a  peculiar  roof,  common  in  the  country, 
where  the  rear  portion  is  extended  beyond  the  line  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  at  a  different  angle.  The  addition  thus  acquired  is  used  as  a  wash- 
room, a  storehouse,  or  for  farming  implements. 

The  house  of  neighbor  B was  a  low  edifice,  two  stories  in  front ;  the  rear 

l>cing  called  a  break-back,  that  is  sloping  down  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  —  Goodrich's 
Reminiscences,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Break  dowx.  1.  A  riotous  dance,  with  which  balls  are  often  terminated 
in  the  country. 
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Take  up  the  carpet — more  the  bed  —  call  the  fiddler,  and  let 's  have  a  regular 
break  down,  — Southern  Sketches,  p.  60. 

Come,  bold  on,  bojs,  do  n't  clear  oat  when  the  quadrilles  are  over,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  break  down  to  wind  up  with.  — A^u;  England  Tales. 

2.  A  dance  in  the  peculiar  stjle  of  the  negroes. 

Break-bone  Fever.  A  term  commonly  used  to  denote  the  "  Dengue,"  a 
malarious  fever  of  the  South.  It  is  so  called  either  from  the  "  pain  in 
the  bones,"  of  which  the  patients  complain,  or  from  the  great  debility 
which  follows  the  attack ;  both  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  appel* 
lation. 

Brewis.    In  the  North  of  England,  a  pottage  made  of  shoes  of  bread 

with  fat  broth  poured  over  them.  —  HaUiweU, 
^       In  New   England  the  term  is  applied  to  crusts  of  rye  and  Indian 

bread  softened  with  milk  and  eaten  with  molasses. 

Brick  ix  the  hat.  ^  He  has  got  a  brick  in  his  hat,*'  is  an  expression 
applied  to  an  intoxicated  person ;  meaning  he  is  top-heavy,  and  cannot 
walk  steady. 

Bricklet,  for  brittle.    Used  in  Georgia.  —  Sherwood's  G<izeUeer. 

Brief.  Rife,  common,  prevalent  This  word  is  provincial  in  England, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  uneducated  in  the  interior  of  New  England  and 
in  Virginia,  when  speaking  of  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  rife. 

Bright.  Intelligent,  quick,  having  an  active  mind.  A  term  often  applied 
to  children ;  as,  "  Although  he  has  had  but  little  schooling,  our  Jonathan 
is  a  hright  lad." 

Broadbill.  (Anas  marila,)  The  common  name  of  a  wild  duck,  winch 
appears  on  our  coast  in  large  numbers  in  October.  On  the  Chesapeake 
it  is  called  Black-head;  and  in  Virginia,  Rafi-duck. 

Broad-horn.  A  name  by  which  the  flat-boats  on  the  Mississfppi  were 
formerly  known.     See  FUu-boat, 

At  Wheeling  I  embarked  in  a  flat-hottomed  familj  boat,  technically  called  a  broad' 
kom,  a  prime  river  convejance.  — W,  Irving,  Wolfai*8  Roost,  p.  258. 

"  Been  boating,  Ben,  since  I  met  joa  VI  inquired,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  Well,  jes,  mostly,"  answered  Ben,  deliberately.  "  Drore  a  pretty  fkir  bnsinest 
last  year ;  only  sunk  one  broad-horn,  and  that  war  snagged  on  the  Mississippi."  — 
Ben  WiUon*8  Jug  Race, 

I'm  the  man  that,  single-handed,  towed  the  broad-horn  orer  a  sand-bar, —  the 
identical  infant  who  girdled  a  hickory  by  smiling  at  the  bark ;  and  if  any  one  deniea 
h,  let  him  make  his  will  and  pay  Uie  expenses  of  a  fimend.  —  Thorp,  in  Harpers 
Mag. 
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.-  i  wi  I :  •'  lira ycd ,  —  those  who 
1  i    »  -nr  man  being  ordered  to 

-s»»:'.'ies  of  com  which  grows 

.   -  li  which  brooms  are  made. 

-     ^r-'CsW  in  Europe,  and  the  Eng- 

.    iii>  :-:nn,  as  apph'ed  to  the  United 

.1   .ir  Norwich  Courier.     The  editor 

^»-'ji-«:c:an  now  upwards  of  eighty  years 

M.'-:i.f::a:or  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 


-r-.''  M..r-;:  appointed  commander  of  the  armr  of  the 

%.  ?*sio^.iis:«s  to  orjpinize  it  and  make  preparations  for 

^   ■  .:.-•:  «  creat  want  of  ammunition  and  other  means 

.-  "^1    ?>;  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  great  difficulty  to 

I  'i.i  condition,  the  cau.se  at  once  might  J>e  hopeless. 

:.:.\'-->  f-oriod,  a  consultation  of  the  offict-rs  and  others 

-.;  '•.-.J  could  be  devised  to  make  such  preparation  as  was 


,  \  ^  ,.  ..t;-  ,';r.iihan  Trumbull  the  elder  was  then  governor  of  the 
:*K  .»•;..  .     -  ■■■  -  .'adgment  and  aid  the  general  placed  the  greatest  re- 
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A- ;  :J.».*  p>vemor  was  successful  in  supplying  many  of  the 


-  Wo  must  consult  '  Brother  Jonathan '  on  tlic  subject." 


."  -v  ATT.*.*      \Vhcn  diiBcnlties  afterwards  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread 
lu  .  *.— —I   ::  Nvdme  a  bv-word,  We  must  consult  Brothtr  Jonathan.     The  term 
Y     L  V  is  *J"»  *rr-^*^*^  ^^  *  portion,  but  Brother  Jonathan  has  now  become  a  desig- 
nation of  the  whole  countrj",  as  Jolm  BuU  has  for  England. 

Kkown.     To  do  a  thing  vp  brown,  is  to  do  it  to  perfection.     A  common 

vulgarism. 

Well   I  think  Ellen 's  a  doin'  it  up  brown  !    There  '11  be  another  weddin'  soon,  I 
guess.— 'S>M/Afni  Skttchcs,  p.  57. 

Bbown  Stoxe.  a  dark  variety  of  the  red  sandstone,  now  so  fashionable 
as  a  building  material,  that  its  imitations  in  paint  and  mastic  outdo  the 
original  in  darkness,  and  rows  of  houses  in  some  of  our  cities  arc  now  to 
be  seen  almost  black. 

I>KOWN  TuRASHEU.     (Turdus  rufus,)     The  popular  name  of  the  Fcmi- 

i;iiious  Thrush,  called  also  the  Brown  Thrush.     It  is  also  called  the 

i^nnmd  Mocking-bird. 

1  love  the  city  as  dearly  as  a  brown  thrasher  loves  the  green  tree  tliat  slKltercd  its 
young.  —  C.  Mathews,  Works,  p.  1 25. 

llKOi'iiiiTiNS   ur.     Bringing  up,  cducathig.     A  vulgar  corruption,  often 
luK'd  jocosely. 
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I  'm  a  Yankee,  said  Slick,  and  I  ain't  aboTe  ownin'  to  it,  and  §o  are  70a ;  bat  jon 
teem  ashamed  of  joar  broughtens  up,  and  I  most  say  yon  are  no  great  credit  to 
them.  —  S.  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  83. 

Bruxg,  for  brought.  Used  bj  ignorant  persons,  especiallj  bj  blacks,  at 
the  South. 

Brush,  for  hrushwood,  is  an  Americanism,  And  moreover  is  not  confined  to 
undergrowth,  but  comprises  also  branches  of  trees. 

Bub  and  Bubbt.  Contractions  for*  brother,  often  applied  to  small 
boys. 

Bubbler.  A  fish  found  in  all  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  River.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  singular  grunting  noise  which  it  makes,  a  noise  which  is 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  been  much  on  the  Ohio.  —  Flinfi 
Jdististippi  VaUey, 

Buck.  A  frame  or  stand  of  peculiar  construction,  on  which  wood  is  sawn 
for  fuel.    In  New  England  it  is  called  a  Saw-horse. 

Buck.  A  ^  buck  nigger  "  is  a  term  often  vulgarly  applied  to  a  negro  man. 
Western.     So  in  London,  a  ^  buck  sweep,"  among  the  populace. 

To  Buck.  Used  instead  of  hut,  applied  to  animals  pushing  with  their 
head  and  horns,  and  metaphorically  of  players  at  football  and  such 
games,  pugilists,  etc     Comp.  Bunt. 

Buck  Beer.  (German,  bock  bier.)  The  strongest  kind  of  German  beer, 
said  to  be  so  called  from  causing  the  drinker  to  caper  like  a  goat  {bock). 
It  is,  of  course,  intoxicating. 

Bucket.  The  term  is  applied,  in  the  South  and  West,  to  all  kinds  of  pails 
and  cans  holding  over  a  gallon. 

BucKETE.  1.  (^sculus  glabra.)  A  small  tree  growing  on  the  river 
banks  from  West  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  to  Michigan  and  Kentucky, 
the  bark  of  which  exhales  an  unpleasant  odor.  Other  species  have  the 
same  name. 

2.  A  native  of  the   State  of  Ohio,  in  which  the  JE$culus  glabra 
abounds. 

Buckeye  State.  The  State  of  Ohio ;  so  caUed  from  the  Buckeye-tree, 
which  abounds  there. 

Buck  Fever.     Agitation  of  inexperienced  hunters,  caused  by  seeing  a 

deer,  or  other  large  game. 

Smith  blazed  away  at  the  deer ;  but  whcro  the  ball  went,  mercy  knows.  The  ani- 
mal dasbod  forward  and  went  crashing  up  the  hill-side.  Smith  acknowlcilged  to  a 
•eTere  attack  of  the  fmck  fiver.  —  Hamwumd,  mid  Northern  Scene$,  p.  127. 
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^.  >  is-:  generally  called  bugs  ; 
li  En;rlaud  tlu-v  are  called 
■.i.  *j>ecies  found  in  bedding. 
-^  u?e  at  the  Soutli. 

:.  .>:■>. 
. . .-,  —  why  do  n't  you  j^ct  a  hugqy,  to 

■  .-s:  isJ  h-iggy 

Shillahcry  Poems. 

.;^      A  plant  whicb  has  much  reputa- 
.  .  -^      I:   is  also  known  iis  the  A'irginijui 

n-.'tf  tijire,  is  a  common  phra-e,  originat- 
,^x%  ^o^  where  large   fires  are  nia<le  of  logs 


li'.i  ::h  mphorically,  to  establish. 

..  »  *?i.-»uM  sooner  ^»/////  up  a  settlcnumt.  us  the  ])hrasc 
.'.;  <:.-"-'-'l  know,  every  thin;;  is  6m///.  The  priest  6miYJs 
,  •  .r-r.o  :  tiso  lawyir,  a  n'jmtalion  ;  an«l  the  Umdlonl,  u 

i.'^  :i*;r.j:  to  the  Courier  and  Enqniix-r  to  make  them  hunt 
.r,  :.:;n.  wliilt;  en<Ieavorin;:  to  build  up  for  liinisclf  an  un- 
.^^  .;;;,.«- men. — A',  i'.  7//6//W/',  1J?48. 

.  ^...vr.uiHwly  large,  a  who|»per.     "Western. 

-'•  of  New  Ywrk ;  and  a  Mjcr  of  a  place  it  is.  —  Cruckttt, 

vr-.v  term  tor  one  who  buys  stock  on  speculation  for 

*    *  ^  01,'  «eller,  called  a  *•  bear,'*  Oj  take  a  certain  sum  of 

■'"•  '^    L-  '.^x   :ii  A  Stated  price;  if  at  that  <hiy  stork  ietchrs  more 

^■•■*'^  Ai!iv<>i  on,  ho  reoiivcs  the  difference;  if  it   falls  or  U 
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waters  of  the  Mississippi,  that  we  find  the  American  Bison  or  Buffalo. — 
«S'.  F,  Baxrd. 

The  term  buffalo  is  often  used  independently  for  ^buffalo  robe," 
whence  a  story  is  told  of  two  Englishmen  just  arrived  at  Boston. 
Thej  ordered  a  sleigh,  having  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  a  general  way, 
without  being  conversant  with  the  particulars.  "Will  you  have 
one  buffalo  or  two?"  asked  the  hostler.  "Why,"  said  the  Cockney, 
looking  a  little  frightened,  "  we  11  have  only  one  the  first  time,  as  we  're 
not  used  to  driving  them ! " 

He  tears  along  behind  him  a  sleigh  of  the  commonest  constraction,  funuBhed  with 
an  andcnt  and  fragmentary  buffalo,  which  senres  for  robe  and  cushion  both.  —  Tkt 
Upper  Ten  Thoutand,  p.  17. 

2.  A  sort  of  fresh  water  fish  resembling  the  Sucker.  It  is  found  in 
the  ^Iissis:«ippi  and  other  Southern  rivers. 

Buffalo  Chips.  The  dry  dung  of  the  buffalo,  used  for  fuel  on  the 
prairiefi,  and  hence  called  by  the  French  bois  de  vache.  The  dung  of 
cattle  is  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Armenia,  according  to  Mr.  Curzon,  it  is  collected  from  the 
cattle-yards  and  mixed  with  chopped  straw  by  tramping  on  it  with  the 
naked  feet  while  it  is  in  a  mobt  state.  It  is  then  cut  into  square  blocks 
and  treasured  up  for  winter's  use,  forming  the  exclusive  fuel,  under  the 
name  of  teseky  for  all  classes.  In  Thibet  it  is  used  under  the  name  of 
arghd.  Hue,  in  his  travels  in  Mongolia,  describes  its  use  there.  In  fact, 
throughout  all  Tartary  or  Turkestan,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  wood, 
this  article  is  in  universal  use  for  fueL  On  the  woodless  plains  of  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Chihuahua  we  were  compelled  to  use  dry  cattle^ung 
for  fuel,  gathering  it  up  near  the  springs  where  we  encamped.  I  saw 
the  Pueblo  Indians  using  it  in  lai*ge  heaps  in  baking  their  pottery, 
akhough  wood  was  accessible.  It  makes  no  smoke,  gives  out  a  great 
heat,  and  lasts  longer  than  wood. 

Buffalo  Clover.  {Trifdium  reflexum  and  stdoniferum,)  The  Western 
species  of  clover. 

Buffalo  Grass.  (Sesleria  dactyhides,)  A  species  of  short  grass  from 
two  to  four  inches  high,  covering  the  boundless  prairies  on  which  the 
buffaloes  feed.  A  remarkable  characteristic  of  some  varieties  of  this 
gra>(s  is  that  "  the  blade,  killed  by  the  frost  of  winter,  is  resuscitated  in 
spring,  and  gradually  becomes  green  firom  the  root  up,  without  casting 
its  stubble  or  emitting  new  shoots." 

Buffalo  Nut.     (Pymlaria  detfera.)    Oil  nut.     Western. 

Bufpalo-robb.    The  skin  of  the  buffalo,  dressed  for  use* 

5» 
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cheapor,  he  either  pays  it,  or  becomes  a  "  lame  duck."  This  description 
oi'  a  bffIL  iVom  Grose's  Slang  Dictionary,  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
bffl/s  of  Wall  street,  who  speculate  in  stocks  in  the  same  manner.  See 
Lame  Duck  and  Bear. 

There  was  a  sanvt  qui  pexU  movement  to-day  in  the  stock  market,  and  the  clique 
of  Uills,  findin;:  it  impossible  to  stem  the  rush,  gave  np  tho  attempt  to  sustain  the 

market,  and  let  thin^  go  down  with  a  run Such  a  state  of  tho  market  at  is 

now  exhibited  is  nearly  as  bad  for  the  bears  as  the  huUi.  — N,  Y.  Tribune ^  Dec.  10, 
1845. 

BcLL-RAT.  Night-hawk ;  wliippoorwilL  A  gang  of  blackguard  boys  in 
Wai^hington  City  have  adopted  this  very  appropriate  name. 

Bull  Briar,  Bamboo  Briar.  A  large  briar  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 
the  South-west,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  farinaceous  substance  from 
which  the  Indians  make  bread. 

BuLL-xuT.     A  large  kind  of  hickory-nut. 

Bullion  State.  The  State  of  Missouri;  so  called  in  consequence  of  the 
exertions  made  by  its  Senator,  Mr.  Benton,  in  favor  of  a  gold  and  silver 
currency,  in  opposition  to  banks  and  a  paper  currency.  The  honorable 
Senator  was  hence  of\en  nicknamed  Old  Buttton^  and  the  State  he  repre- 
sented, the  Bullion  State, 

At  the  Democratic  meeting  in  New  York,  June  12,  1848,  to  ratify  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Cass,  the  Hon.  James  Bowlin,  of  Missouri,  in  de- 
nouncing the  Whig  party,  said : 

I  deny  that  tho  election  of  1 840  was  carried  by  the  people.  It  was  carried  by 
daplicitT.  It  was  carried  by  tho  unfortunate  state  of  the  times,  which  was  not  the 
result  of  democratic  rule,  and  by  false  charges  against  the  American  democracy ; 
and,  thank  God,  in  my  own  State,  in  the  Bullion  Stede^  they  did  not  succeed  in  de- 
preciating our  majority.  —  N,  Y.  Herald^  June  13,  1848. 

Bull's-eye.     A  small  and  thick  old-fashioned  watch. 

Bully,  adj.  Fine,  capital.  A  low  word,  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
English  use  the  word  crack  ;  as,  ^  a  huUy  horse,"  ^  a  huUy  picture." 

The  6«fffy  "  Crystal  Palace "  passed  up  to  St.  Louis  on  Monday.  We  haro  no 
doubt  she  left  papers.  —  Cairo  City  Times. 

Buxble-bee.  An  old  English  name  applied  to  all  the  species  of  BomhuSf 
which  arc  very  numerous  in  the  New  as  well  as  in  the  Old  World. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Reminiscences,"  describes  a  religious  meeting 
in  a  field,  where  his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  extraonlinary  evolu- 
tions of  a  man,  who  was  jumping  and  slapping  himself  with  a  ferocious 
agony  of  exertion,  and  adds,  — 

At  first  I  thought  he  was  mad  ;  but  the  truth  flashed  upon  me  that  he  had  but- 
toned up  a  ImmbU-bet  in  his  pantaloons !  —  Vol.  I.  p.  185. 
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^,  .^tular  cualotn  in  Cenirul  Asia:  "  Many  of 

^,4  a  i^4mii  in  nooing  GimilAr  to  wlmt  iu  ^V'uiea  is 

^^  vbich  tiicy  term  namial  txae.     The  lover 

avR  of  lui  betiuthed  with  u  vuilublv  gift,  and 

«  tho  night  with  bor,  on  the  undemlouding  ihnt 

^  ^  oM  lo  be  (txcccdod." — Journfyt  in  Btlochitlan, 

t  SriGbwton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  thus  explains  tiiia  very 
I,  whicli  \i  now  OS  nr'll  unddntijod  as  an;  in* 
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:'.<   paper,  inquirin'  if  their  members  died  a  natural  death, 

■  1  uiih   :i  1)0 wie  knife,  for  thej  hante  seen  his  speeches 

•  !:    !:i«inl^  art*  anxious  to  know  Ms  fate.     Our  free  and  en- 

•  1 /'  II-  'lo  n't  aj)probate  silent  members ;  it  do  n't  seem  to  them 

^-      i-ii/ilN  .  or  Piinkinsville,  or  Lumbertown  was  right  represented, 

-^.j  ;;i-li\ill«-.  or  l*unkins\ille,  or  Lumbertown  makes  itself  heard 

'  v\ii,  ay,  an<i  feiircd  too.     So  every  feller,  in  boundcn  duty,  talks, 

:.i\l<  l)ig  too,  and  the  smaller  the  State,  the  louder,  bigger,  and 

:•  it-  nicinbers  talk.     Well,  when  a  crittur  talks  for  talk  sake,  jist  to 

Lav<  a  <-p<(rrh  in  the  paper  to  send  to  home,  and  not  for  any  other  airthly 

]•  ippu-  but  electioneering,  our  folks  call  it  Bunkum*^ 

The  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  talking  for  Buncombe,''  is  thus  related  in 
^Vhceler's  Ilisitory  of  North  Carolina:  "  Several  years  ago,  in  CongresSi 
the  member  from  this  district  arose  to  address  the  Ilouse,  without  any  ex- 
traordinary powers,  in  manner  or  matter,  to  interest  the  audience.  Many 
members  left  the  hall.  Very  naively  he  told  those  who  remained  that 
they  might  go  too ;  he  should  speak  for  some  time,  but  '  he  was  only 
talking  for  Buncombe.* " 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  his  pleasant  ^  Remimscences,"  in  describing  his 
native  valleys,  says : 

On  every  side  tho  ear  was  saluted  by  the  mocking  screams  of  the  red-headed 
woodpei^er,  the  cawing  of  congresses  of  crows,  cUmoroos  as  if  talking  to  6im- 
combe, — Vol.  I.  p.  101. 

Mr.  Saxe,  in  his  poem  on  "  Progress,"  speaking  of  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, says: — 

Here,  would-bo  Tullys  pompously  parade 
Their  tumid  tropes  for  simple  buncombe  made, 
Full  on  the  chair  the  chilling  torrent  shower, 
And  work  their  word-pumps  through  tho  allotted  hour. 
Come  on,  }*e  stump  men  eloquent,  in  never-ending  stream, 
Let  office  be  jour  glorious  goal,  and  bunkum  \>c  your  theme  ; 
The  vast  and  vaulted  capital  shall  echo  to  your  jaws, 
And  imiversal  Yankeedom  shall  ^out  in  your  applause. 

Am,  Rejected  Addres$e8,  The  American  Congress, 

The  House  of  Representatives  broke  down  upon  the  corruption  committee's  biU 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  members  of  Congress,  having  first  passed  it  for  buncombe, 
—  JV;  y.  Tribune,  March  2,  185*. 

Ilere  is  an  amusing  biography  of  Gen.  Houston,  bulky  in  size,  capital  in  paper, 
and  evidently  got  up  for  buncombe.  —  New  York  Tribune, 

Our  people  talk  a  great  deal  of  nonsen.^  about  emancipation,  but  tliey  know  it  'a 
all  buncombe.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p..l75. 

BuNGO.     (Sp.  bonffo.)     A  kind  of  boat  used  at  the  South. 

The  most  nigent  steps  were  being  taken  to  press  every  6iffi^  and  caooe  to  the 
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.1   ifutf  :o  embark  them  without 
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— *. 


^  .^.^uA  .••«*•    i.  i^'tec  sietaL  m  very  clumsy  coun- 

^.-v*.-...         '^iicr.     It  derived  its  name  from 

_      >^  .  •itaiiuiM.iufVii,  then  called  Bungtown^  now 

.^         .einHiMfi,  JLi:«&.     The  Bungtown  copper 

1^  ^nuaii  baltpennj  or  copper  was.     The 

.«i^^  ..i^w^Hwn  capper. — J/br^orrf,  p.  19. 
.^    •»«    «Mint  JO  (UKtwtt  min't  worth  a  Bwngtown  copper,  — 

.«4    !s»vuii$  'yxiL  Qp«t]  wu  trying  to  pay  my  fare  with  a 


•^N^v  ^^-^   '^**'   *^'  ■*  ^'**-*^  •  form.)     A  wooden  case,  used  in 

*  ..  •».  *•**  x  :A>tis.  which  serves  alike  for  a  scat  during  the  day 
^    «       X «.   «    "^^^     ^"^  name  is  also  applied  to  the  tiers  of  standing 
V*  <-.^  --^  -"^*^   *   **^  owest  clafcw  of  lodging-houses. 

V  w-..,>v».  -J^-  t^'  ^<^rd  bunker y  a  bench  or  sort  of  low  chests,  that 
.*,  ^  ^*w>  .u;?o^  :i  seat  in  the  window,  which  serves  for  a  chest, 
^  ^    ^  ^  ^.  ^  »ji»^va  'id.  — Etynu  Diet  Scottish  Language. 

ii^x   ^    ^    uw  .tuuxrs  sank, 
^v'      N.    iv>.   *;  ,vUo(>«  scord.  —  Bamaatft  Poems ,  Vol.  I.  p.  280. 

S  s»w**.  x^»«^  -H*  Scotland,  a  bunker  or  fti/wi-ar^,  which  Dr.  Jamieson 
jbu.wcv  >  V  ^  >i*i"^*  word,  means  an  earthen  seat  in  the  fields.  In  the 
^.^^^^   ^  \>^-.iiiu»  ^  seat  in  front  of  a  house,  made  of  stones  or  sods,  is 

.\  V  >^VKX  -V  ^ood  placed  on  a  lumberman's  sled  to  enable  it  to  sus- 
^^.a   .K  .*«^  *•*  x-dvv  (i«eced  of  timber.  —  Maine, 

tV  H\  \K      l>  i\^itv  to  bed  in  a  bunk. 

iV  K\  s^-     IV  tHi*h  with  the  ioms,  to  butt.     Used  also  in  the  TVest  of 

litv  K&  v%  <     I    ttK*  tiAuio  commonly  given,  in  America,  to  a  chest  of  drawers. 
^.    V  >uNix^  i^Hi  i4*  one  of  the  government  departments,  as  the  *^  Indian 
^&N>iMi."  .V  **  IVosion  Bureau,"  etc 
^»t\tvi.^sv     v^^*     Virgalieu,)     A  superior  kind  of  pear. 

ltxlt^i(\\\«  ylV«i«^ii^na  ceruleus.)  A  small  fish,  very  common  in  New 
X^si.;  aW  tvHimI  iw  the  coast  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as 
W'^^^M^  l^v«  The  usual  length  is  about  six  inches,  though  they  are 
uJnumOWKT  lo4ad  twelve  inches.    Other  names  for  the  same  fish  are  Nib- 
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bier,  from  its  nibbling  off  the  bait  when  thrown  for  other  fishes ;  Chogset, 
the  Indian  name;  and  in  New  England,  those  of  Blue  Perch  and 
Conner. 

BuBOEE.    A  large  flag  at  the  mast-head  of  a  merchant-man. 

Her  masts  were  lofty,  with  sails  iiirl'd,  and  a  laige  burgee  was  streaming  ont  from 
the  topmast-head.  —  Southern  Sketchee,  p.  73. 

To  BuBN  UP.  In  correct  English,  papers,  hajstacks,  briars,  etc,  are 
burned  up.  Thd  grass  is  also  said  to  be  burned  up  by  drought ;  but  it  is 
hardlj  proper  to  say,  that  such  a  man  was  ruined  by  being  burned  up. 
"  Mr.  Smith's  factory  was  burned  up,*  it  should  be  " burned  down ; "  and, 
applied  to  a  man,  ^  burned  out" 

Burr-oak.     ( Quercus  macrocarpa.)      A  beautiful  tree,  more  than  sixty 

feet  in  height,  laden  with  dark  tufled  foliage.     It  is  found  mostly  beyond 

the  Alleghanies,  in  the  fertile  districts  of  Kentucky  and  West  Tennessee, 

and  in  Upper  Louisiana  near  the  Missouri.    It  is  also  called  Overcup 

White  Oak.  —  Michaux. 

The  trees,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  what  is  called  the  bun-cak,  a  small 
rarietj  of  a  Teiy  extensive  genus ;  and  the  spaces  between  them,  always  irregular 
and  often  of  singular  beauty,  hare  obtained  the  name  of  "  openings."  — Cooper,  The 
Oak  Openings. 

Burr-stone.  A  species  of  silex  or  quartz  occurring  in  amorphous  masses, 
partly  compact,  but  containing  many  irregular  cavities.  It  is  used  for 
mill-stones. —  Cleveland's  Minercdogy. 

BuRSTED.  A  form  of  the  past  tense  and  participle  frequently  employed 
instead  of  the  correct  form,  bur$L 

Busn.  (Dutch,  bosch^  a  wood.)  The  woods,  a  forest,  or  a  thicket  of  trees 
or  bushes.  This  term,  which  is  much  used  in  the  Northern  States  and 
Canada,  probably  originated  in  New  York. 

BcsH-BEAX.  (Phcueolus  vulgaris.)  The  useful  vegetable,  brought  origi- 
nally from  Asia  and  long  cultivated  in  Europe,  called  in  England  Kid- 
ney-bean and  French  Bean.  With  us  they  are  also  called  String-beans 
and  Snap-beans,  or  Snaps. 

Bushwhacker.  1.  One  accustomed  to  beat  about  or  travel  through 
bushes ;  a  clod-hopper,  raw  countryman,  green-horn. 

Do  jon  think  all  our  eastern  dignitaries  combined  could  hare  compelled  young 
UuhwhtuJoers  to  wear  coats  and  shoes  in  recitation  rooms  ?  —  Carlton,  New  Purduue^ 
Vol.  XL  p.  87. 

The  Van  B s  of  Kyack  were  the  first  that  did  erer  kick  with  the  left  foot; 

they  were  gallant  biuhwhackert^  and  hunters  of  raccoons  by  moonlight.  —  Knicker* 
hodctr't  New  York, 


_         ,^^   .-  »2««  «&!«  31  dud  the  trees.  —  5. 

^      .        ^-^     r  ■  ulud^  bniih  or  bushes. 

>^  .^         ..    ?.vt«  uw  keen-edged  buthwhacker  of 

.^        —iiii  jix»uOT  bushes. 

.  .  ^  -    *  -sic*.  saCs,  setting-poles,  the  cordelle, 
...    *  .v^  -un»  Jtt  the  margin  of  the  bushes,  ftiMiA- 
V    ^>.caw  —  .'■':««  *  3tit.  and  Gfogr,  of  Miss.  ValUif. 

^  ^   ^       >    -...jortiuj!:  ooQundrum  went  the  rounds  of 

-    %  r.i^  ■.'«"*y  tiiled  to  elect  Mr.  Clay  to  the 

.     ,.    *  .-i^  vfci*  V  jke  a  sculptor  ?     Because  it  takes 

_w-.  •-.  ,**  jur  pockets  full 
ji^  i  >^'ii.  -aiiiiu*  dust, 
« ^        ^-v*  >iyCKtf;Qe  for  home  again, 
^^  -  j^«»*  £  jti  A  b*ist,  —  California  Song, 

,    ^,>^     V    *u  ui  business.     This  vulgar  pronunciation  of 

V...  ;    f >  4  lie  vtvtuaUing  line  —  and  I  busted  for  the  benefit  of  mjr 

« -x^  it«.i%:a«iACs  fondly  trust  to  paper, 
^  «.  itni  XH>  late  that  banks  betray, 
^  %.«  «&»  .tiu  help  them  through  the  scrape,  or 
s««^v^  tlfco  means  wherewith  to  pay  1 

*.*K-  J«te>  war  to  stop  each  croaker, 

K  «a  pi^v  the  banks  to  whom  they  trust ; 
:  V  XiZi^  xvpcntance  to  the  broker, 

i*i  wring  his  bosom,  is  "  to  bust."  — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

H  V  ,'  ^^  ^  %^.>icntt^  blade,  a  dashing  fellow. 

-.    »« '*•»*«;  *>mething  every  day,  until  I  was  reckened  a  buster,  and 
^  V  -  .>.   -  V  •^*  -"*<**  V^J^bunter  in  my  district.  —  Thorpe,  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas. 

V:  . ..  l*»v  >tt*AU  pilH»  affixed  to  the  hose  of  a  fire-engine. 

',  v    >aiu\*i*.    The  word  is  used  in  the  "West  in  such  phrases  as, 
v\;  ,x»  **!>  Wf*"  ••  He  kick'd  my  buttJ*    In  the  West  of  England  it 
;.w.sx%-^  4  >uu\\4l  1^'  beef. 
,i^   Ni  M.     IVkYI*^^*'     South-west, 
^4  i^w     yb^v«ch«>     Thb  word  is  of  firequent  occurrence  in  books  that 
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relate  to  the  Bockj  Mountain,  and  Oregon  regions,  ^'  where/'  says  Col. 
Frt'tnont,  ^  it  is  naturalized,  and  if  desirable  to  render  into  English,  there 
is  no  word  which  would  be  its  precise  equivalent.  It  is  applied  to  the 
detached  hills  and  ridges  which  rise  abruptly,  and  reach  too  high  to  be 
callt*d  hills  or  ridges,  and  not  high  enough  to  be  called  mountains.  Knoby 
as  applied  in  the  Western  States,  is  their  most  descriptive  term  in  Eng- 
li>h ;  but  no  translation  or  paraphrasis  would  preserve  the  identity  of 
these  picturesque  landmarks.**  —  Exped.  to  the  Rochy  Mountains^  p. 
14o. 

Sir  Geo.  Simpson,  in  his  "  Overland  Journey  round  the  World,"  when 
traversing  the  Red  River  country,  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  speaks  of  a 
conspicuous  landmark  in  the  sea  of  plains,  known  as  the  Butte  aux 
Cliiens,  ....  towering  with  a  height  of  about  four  hundred  feet  over  a 
boundless  prairie  as  level  and  smooth  as  a  pond.  —  Vol.  L  p.  54. 

On  entering  the  broken  ground,  the  creek  tunu  more  to  the  westward,  and  passes 
by  two  remarkable  buttet  of  a  red  conglomerate,  which  appear  at  a  distance  like 
tables  cut  in  the  mountain  side.  —  RuxUm's  Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  241. 

Butter-bird.    See  BohoUnL 

Butternut.  {Juglans  cinerea.)  The  tree  resembles  the  black  walnut, 
yet  the  wood  is  sometimes  called  white  walnut. 

Buttoning  up.  A  Wall  street  phrase.  When  a  broker  has  bought 
stock  on  speculation  and  it  falls  suddenly  on  his  hands,  whereby  he  is  a 
lo«er,  he  keeps  the  matter  to  himself,  and  is  reluctant  to  confess  the 
ownership  of  a  share.  This  is  called  buttoning  up.  —  A  Walk  in  Wall 
Street,  p.  47. 

Button  Bush.  (Cephalanthus  occidentalis.)  A  shrub  which  grows 
along  the  water  side,  its  insulated  thickets  furnishing  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  nests  of  the  blackbird.  Its  flowers  appear  at  a  distance  like 
the  balls  of  the  sycamore  tree  ;  hence  its  name.  —  Bigelow,  Flora 
Bostonien$is, 

Button  WOOD  or  Button  Tree.  {Platanu$  occidentalis.)  The  popular 
nxmie,  in  New  England,  of  the  sycamore  tree  ;  so  called  from  the  balls  it 
bears,  the  receptacle  of  the  seeds,  which  remain  on  the  trees  during  the 
winter.  — Michaus^s  Sylca.    Scunetimes  called  Button-ball  tree. 

Buyer's  Option.  A  purchaser  of  stocks  at  the  broker's  board,  buyer^s 
option,  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days,  can  call  for  the  stock  any  day  within 
tliat  time,  or  wait  imtil  its  expiration.  He  pays  interest  at  the  rate 
of  six  per  cent  up  to  the  time  he  calls.  A  purchase  on  buyer's 
option  is  generally  a  fraction  above  the  cash  price.  —  HunCs  Merchants 
Mag^  YoL  37. 
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Buzzard.  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  hawks  indigenoos  to  America, 
as  the  Black-Bozzard  (Falco  harlant),  the  Red4ailed  Hawk  or  Buzzard 
{Falco  borealis),  and  the  Short-winged  Buzzard,  or  Great  Hen-Hawk 
{Fcdco  buieoides).     See  also  Turkey-BuzzardL 

Bt  axd  again.     Occasionally,  now  and  then.    A  Southern  expression. 

Bt-biddeb.  a  person  employed  at  public  auctions  to  bid  on  articles  put 
up  for  sale,  to  enhance  the  price. 

Bt  the  Name  of.  Some  persons  will  say,  "  I  met  to-day  a  man  hy  the 
name  of  Smith.''  An  Englishman  would  say  ^  ofth^  name,"  etc. ;  ex- 
cept in  such  phrases  as  '^  He  went  by  the  name  of  Smith." 


C. 

Cabbage-tree.  {Palma  aitisstma.)  A  palm  tree  found  in  East  Florida. 
From  its  pith  very  good  sago  is  made,  and  its  long  trunks  serve  for  pipes 
to  convey  water  underground.  —  Bartram*s  Florida  Journal. 

Caberes.      (Span,  cabestroy  a  halter.)     A  rope  made  of  hair,  used  for 

catching  wild  horses  and  cattle.    It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 

^  lariat,"  which  is  made  of  raw  hide.    These  two  words  are  in  oonmion 

use  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  imply  what  is,  at  the  North,  termed  a 

lasso. 

Bill  Stone  had  his  rifle  for  himself  and  a  strong  caberos  for  his  horse,  and  so  did  n't 
bother  anybody  about  feeding.  —  N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Western  Tale, 

Caboodle.    The  whole  caboodle  is  a  conmion  expression,  meaning  the 

whole  lot     I  know  not  the  origin  of  the  word.    It  is  used  in  all  the 

>.  Northern  States  and  New  England.    The  word  boodle  is  used  in  the 

same  manner. 

Thoj  may  recommend  to  the  electors  of  Hamilton  coonty  to  disregard  so  mnch 
of  the  law  as  constitutes  two  election  districts  of  Hamilton  county.  Haying  done 
this,  Medary  will  be  looking  out  for  a  job ;  Olds  will  be  often  in  Fairfield  cozening 
for  a  nomination  to  Ck>ngrcss ;  and  the  whole  caboodle  will  act  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Ohio  Sun,  and  ondcaror  to  secure  a  triumph  in  the  old  fashion  way  ^ 
Ohio  State  Journal, 

Cacao.  The  fruit  of  the  cacao-tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  of  which  choco- 
late is  made ;  hence  also  called  Chocolate-nuts,  commonly  spelled  and  pro- 
iM>imced  Cocoa. 

Cache.  (French.)  A  hole  in  the  ground  for  hiding  and  preserving  pro- 
viikms  which  it  is  inconvenient  to  carry.  Travellers  across  the  prairies, 
hunters  <^<1  ^^  settlers  in  the  far  West,  often  resort  to  this  means  for 
prMorring  their  provisions.    In  the  author's  journey  to  California,  owing 
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to  the  loss  of  animals,  the  contents  of  a  wagon  were  cached  on  the  banks 
of  the  Gila,  and  camp-fires  built  over  the  opening,  that  the  Indians  might 
not  discover  it.  It  was  opened  the  following  jear,  and  every  thing  found 
in  good  order. 

I  took  adyantage  of  a  detached  heap  of  stones,  to  make  a  cocAe  of  a  bag  of  pem- 
mican.  —  Back,  Journal  of  an  Arctic  Foyo^ie. 

The  eaeke,  which  I  had  relied  so  much  apon,  was  entirelj  destroyed  bjr  the  bean. 
'^Dr.  Kane,  Arctic  Explorations,  Vol.  L 

To  Cache.    To  hide  or  conceal  in  the  ground. 

We  returned  to  cmmp  and  cached  oar  meat  and  packs  in  the  forks  of  a  cotton-wood 
tree  ont  of  reach  of  wolves.  —  Buxton* t  Adventures  in  New  Mexico, 

When  Dr.  Hove/s  partj  reached  Mann's  Fort,  thej  were  wellnigh  exhausted. 
The  fort  was  Tacant,  but  after  much  search  they  found  plenty  of  salt  pork,  which  had 
been  cached  by  its  former  occupants.  —  New  York  Tribune. 

Cachunk  !  A  word  like  thump  /  describing  the  sound  produced  by  the 
fidl  of  a  heavy  body.  Also  written  kerchunk/  A  number  of  fanciful 
ODomatopoetic  words  of  this  sort  are  used  in  the  South  and  West ;  in  all 
of  which  the  first  syllable,  which  is  unaccented,  is  subject  to  the  same 
variety  of  spelling.    These  words  are  of  recent  origin. 

Cacique,  or  Caziqije.  (W.  Ind.  caste,  cachtc.)  A  chief,  or  king,  among 
the  aborigines  of  the  West  India  Islands.  This,  like  other  terms  of  the 
sort,  has  been  extended  by  the  whites  beyond  its  original  limits. 

Cacoicite.  a  name  for  the  bulbous  root  of  a  species  of  Tigridia  from 
which  a  good  fiour  is  prepared,  in  Mexico. 

Cahoot.    (Perhaps  Fr.  cohorte,  a  company,  band.)     It  is  used  in  the 

South  and  West  to  denote  a  company,  or  partnership. 

Pete  Hopkins  aint  no  better  than  he  should  be,  and  I  would  n't  swar  he  was  n't  in 
cahoot  with  the  devil.  —  Chronicles  of  PineviBe, 

I  'd  hare  no  objection  to  go  in  cahoot  with  a  decent  fellow  for  a  character,  but 
have  no  funds  to  purchase  on  my  own  account. — New  Orleans  Picaptne. 

The  hooftier  took  him  aside,  told  him  there  was  a  smart  chance  of  a  pile  on  one 
of  the  [card]  tables,  and  that  if  he  liked  he  would  go  in  with  him  —  in  cahoot !  — 
rtdd.  Western  Tales, 

To  Cahoot.    To  act  in  partnership. 

Commodore  Morgan  sells  out  his  interest  to  Com.  Garrison  in  the  Nicaragua 
line,  and  Garrison  settles  his  difficulties  with  Com.  Vanderbilt,  and  they  all  agree  to 
cakoot  with  their  claims  against  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica.  —  Ntw  York  Herald, 
Maj  20,  IS57. 

Calabash.  1.  A  large  gourd,  the  fruit  of  the  Cucurhita  lagtnartay  or 
calabash  vine. 

2.  {Crescentia  cujete.)     A  gourd  that  grows  upon  trees  in  Spanish 
America  and  the  West  Indies.     The  fruit  is  large  and  round,  and  senres 
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for  bowls.  That  of  another  species  or  varietj  is  oval,  and  fiimishes 
drinking-cups  and  chooolate-cups.  In  South  America^  the  name  is  T(h 
tuma  ;  in  Central  America^  Jicara ;  and  in  Cuba,  Guircu 

3.  A  humorous  name  for  the  head,  generally  implying  emptiness ;  as, 
" he  broke  his  calabash" 

Calaboose.     (Fr.  calahouse^     Span,  calahazo.)     In   the    South-western 

States,  the  common  jail  or  prison. 

There  *8  no  peace  in  a  steamer,  it  is  nothing  but  a  large  calaboose  chock  fiill  of 
prisoners.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 

To  Calaboose.     To  imprison.     South-western. 

We  have  a  special  telegraphic  despatch  from  St.  Louis,  giving  the  information 
that  Col.  Titus,  latd  of  Nicaragua,  now  claiming  to  be  of  Kansas,  was  calaboosed  on 
Tuesday  for  shooting  at  the  porter  of  the  Planters'  House.  —  Cincinnati  Commer- 
cial, 1857. 

Calash.  (Fr.  caleche,)  1.  A  two-wheeled  carriage,  resembling  a  chaise, 
used  in  Canada. 

2.  A  covering  for  the  head,  usually  worn  b/  ladies  to  protect  their 
headdresses  when  going  to  evening  parties,  the  theatre,  etc.  It  is  formed 
of  hoops  after  the  manner  of  a  chaise-top,  and  is  in  England,  very  appro- 
priately, called  an  ugly. 

To  Calculate.  This  word,  which  properly  means  to  compute,  to  esti- 
mate, has  been  erroneously  transferred  from  the  language  of  the  count- 
ing-house to  that  of  common  life,  where  it  is  used  for  the  words  to 
esteem ;  to  suppose ;  to  believe ;  to  think ;  to  expect ;  intend,  etc  It  is 
employed  in  a  similar  way  to  the  word  guessy  though  not  to  so  great  an 
extent.     Its  use  is  confined  to  the  illiterate  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Cram  requested  those  persons  who  calculated  to  join  the  singin'  school  to 
come  forward.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.  Vol.  XVTI. 

Calf-kill.  (Kalmia  angusiifolia.)  A  plant,  so  called  from  its  poisonous 
proiKjrtics,  which  are,  however,  not  so  great  as  the  name  imports.  Also 
called  Lamb-kill  and  Sheep  Laurel. 

Calibogus.     Rum  and  spruce-beer.    An  American  beverage. —  Oro^e. 

Calico.     The  word  was  originally  applied  to  white  cottons  from  India. 
,:  In  England,  white  cotton  goods  are  still  called  calicoes.    In  the  United 
States,  the  term  is  applied  exclusively  to  printed  cotton  doth. 

Call.  An  invitation  from  the  vestry  of  a  church  to  a  clergyman  to  oc- 
cupy their  pulpit  is  technically  termed  a  caUy  the  loudness  of  which  call 
is  considered  to  be  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  salary  ofiered. 

The  renowned  Mr.  Dow,  Jr.,  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  sermons, 
aaid: 
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I  hftTe  obterred  tliat  a  great  numy  oonntry  people  have  lately  joined  my  congre- 
gation. Let  the  good  work  go  on  I  I  hope  to  coax  a  few  more  each  sheep  into  mjr 
fold  before  I  preach  mj  farewell  sermon ;  and  that  may  be  pretty  soon,  as  I  hare 
had  a  lond  $600  caU  elsewhere.  —  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

Callithumfiaks.    It  was  a  oommon  practice  in  New  York,  as  well  as 

other  parts  of  the  country,  on  New  Year's  eve,  for  persons  to  assemble 

with  tin  horns,  bells,  rattles,  and  similar  euphonious  instruments,  and 

parade  the  streets,  making  all  the  noise  and  discord  possible.     This  party 

^  was  called  the   CaUithumpians,  or  the    CalUthumpian  hand.     Fortu- 

'    natelj  the  custom  has  now  fallen  almost,  if  not  entirely,  into  disuse. 

Call-loaks.    Loans  on  call  are  loans  of  money  where  the  borrower 

obligates  himself  to  pay  at  any  moment  when  called  for.     Banks  having 

large  deposits  which  are  liable  to  be  called  for  any  day,  often  loan  money 

at  less  than  the  ordinary  rates  in  this  way  to  brokers. 

To  speculate  in  fancy  stocks  on  caR  loans  is  simply  to  pnt  your  hand  in  the 
lion's  month,  or  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  Shylock,  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
out  without  being  fleeced.  —  New  York  Herald, 

Calls.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  made  generally  by  those  ^  curb-6tone 
brokers"  who  are  under  the  impression  that  higher  prices  will  soon  rule 
in  certain  stocks.  A  speculator  is  desirous  of  making  a  little  operation, 
and  he  offers  to  give  $50  for  the  privilege  of  calling  for  100  shares  New 
York  Central  Railroad  stock  at  91  per  cent,  in  ten  or  fifteen  days.  The 
price  fixed  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  is  always  a  fraction  above  the  cash 
price.  If  the  stock  goes  down  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  per  cent,  the  party 
buying  the  call  can  only  lose  $50.  If  it  goes  up  to  91^,  he  gets  his 
money  back,  and  all  above  that  is  so  much  profit.  This  business  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  curb-stone  brokers —it  is  a  species  of  betting 
about  on  a  par  with  ^  roulette."  —  Bunfs  Merchants  Mag.^  1857. 

Calumet.  (Old  Fr.)  Among  the  aboriginals  of  America,  a  pipe,  used 
for  smoking  tobacco,  whose  bowl  is  usually  of  soft  red  marble,  and  the 
tube  a  long  reed,  ornamented  with  feathers.  The  calumet  is  used  as  a 
symbol  or  instrument  of  peace  and  war.  To  accept  the  calumet  is  to 
agree  to  the  terms  of  peace ;  and  to  refuse  it  is  to  reject  them.  The 
calumet  of  peace  is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and  alliances,  to  re- 
ceive strangers  kindly,  and  to  travel  with  safety.  The  calumet  of  war^ 
differently  made,  is  used  to  proclaim  war.  —  Weheter^  Die. 

As  loon  AS  we  Mt  down,  the  Illinois  [Indians]  presented  ns,  according  to  costom, 
their  ealttmei,  which  one  most  needs  accept,  or  else  he  would  be  looked  npon  as  an 
open  enemy  or  a  mere  bmte.  —  Marquette,  1673. 

The  savages  make  use  of  the  calumet  in  all  their  negotiations  and  state  affairs ; 
ibr  when  they  hare  a  calomet  in  their  hand,  they  go  where  they  will  in  safety.  —  £a 

/rfWrfflW. 
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Cjjcp-xeetctg.    a  meeting  held  in  the  wood  or  field  for  religions  pnr- 
poees,  wh^re  the  aseemhlage  encamp  and  remain  several  days.     These 
meecinizs  ar^  ^nerallj  held  hj  the  Methodists.    The  Mormons  call  it  a 
W'jod'tnefftinfj, 

Caxp  OCT.     To  encamp  out  of  doors  for  the  night. 

Thti  sarvcTing  partj  did  not  always  return  to  tho  hut  at  night,  bat  it  camped  ovt, 
js  -iiev  called  it,  wbenerer  the  work  led  them  to  a  distance.  —  Cooper,  Satanttoe, 
\jl  d  p.  S*. 

C.\.HPBELLiTE.    A  foUowcr  of  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Campbell.     See 

Canada.  Balsam.    See  Balsam  Fir, 
Canada  Nettle.     See  Albany  Hemp. 

Canada  Rice.  {Zizania  aquatica.)  A  plant  which  grows  in  deep 
water  along  the  edges  of  ponds  and  sluggish  streams,  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Csinada.  It  is  called,  in  some  places,  Wild  Rice  and  Water 
Oats. 

Cancer  Root.  A  species  of  orohanche  of  Linnseos.  Yellowish  plants, 
fisunous  as  ingredients  in  ^  cancer  powders." 

Cane-brake.    A  thicket  of  canes.    They  abound  in  the  low  lands  from 

South  Carolina  to  Louisiana. 

Did  jou  over  hear  of  a  bar  bustin'  in  through  a  cane^irake,  and  know  how  near  a 
hnnrcane  it  is  ?  —  Story  of  the  Dear  Hunter, 

Cane-meadow.    The  Carolinian  name  for  a  cane-brake.  ~-  Bartram. 
Cane-trash.    See  Bagasse. 

Canet.  Caney  Fork  or  Branch  is  a  frequent  name  for  streams  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  undoubtedly  from  canes  having  grown  there  for- 
merly, although  now  extirpated. 

Canker-rash.    The  disease  called  Scarlatina. 

Canok.  (West  Indian,  canaJiuOy  canoa.)  An  Indian  boat  made  of  hsA  or 
nikins. 

i-ANT-nooK.  A  wooden  lever  with  an  iron  hook  at  one  end,  with  which 
heavy  articles  of  merchandise  or  timber  are  canted  over.  Sometimes 
oalliHl  Can-hook. 

i^AN*T  COME  IT,  is  a  vulgar  expression  for  cannot  do  it.  "  You  canU  come 
it  over  me  so,"  L  c.  you  cannot  take  such  an  advantage  of  me.  Mr. 
Hamilton  notices  this  expression  among  the  provincialisms  of  Yorkshire. 
— AVi/y«  LiteraricB,  p.  353. 
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The  following  dialogue  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  a  crowded  New 

York  omnibus : 

Old  Gen/.  Let  me  take  you  on  mj  lap. 
Woman,    No,  you  can*t  come  that,  old  chap ; 
lie  that  takes  that  task  to  do 
Mast  be  some  likelier  one  than  yoo. 

Caktelope,  Canyelcpe,  or  Caxteleupe.  {Cucumis  melo,)  A  species 
of  muskmelon. 

Cjlxticot,  or  Caxtica.  An  Iroquois  Indian  word,  denoting  a  social  gather- 
ing or  dancing  assembly.  It  is  still  used  by  aged  people  in  New  Yoii^ 
and  on  Long  Island 

At  their  canticas,  or  dancing  matches,  where  all  persons  that  come  are  freely  en- 
tATtAined,  it  being  a  festiyal  time. — DenUm*8  Description  o/Kew  York,  1670. 

Caktas-back.  {Anas  valUneriana.)  A  wild  duck,  found  chiefly  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributaries,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the  delicacy 
of  its  flesh.    It  derives  its  name  from  the  color  of  its  back. 

Cakton.     (Span,  eaiion,)     A  narrow,  tunnel-liko  passage  between  high 

and  precipitous  banks,  formed  by  moimtains  or  table-lands,  often  with  a 

river  running  beneath.     These  occur  in  the  great  Western  prairies.    In 

New  MjDxico  and  California  they  are  very  common. 

The  Platte  forces  its  way  through  a  barrier  of  table-lands,  forming  one  of  those 
striking  pecnliaritics  incident  to  mountain  streams,  called  a  canon.  —  Scenes  in  the 
Bodof  Moimtains,  p.  111. 

The  riTer  Gila  comes  in  [to  the  Colorado]  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  the  point  of 
junction,  strangely  chosen,  is  the  hard  butte  through  which,  with  their  united  forces, 

they  cut  a  caSkm,  and  then  flow  off  due  west,  etc The  walls  of  the  cafkm  are 

Tertical,  and  about  fifty  feet  high,  and  1,000  feet  long. — Emory*s  New  Mexico  and 
California,  p.  95. 

To  Cap  all.    To  surpass  all ;  to  cap  the  climax. 

Well,  the  horse  got  stuck  in  one  of  them  snowbanks,  and  there  we  sot  unable  to 
stir ;  and  to  cap  ail.  Deacon  Bedott  was  took  with  a  dreadful  crick  in  his  back.  — 
Widow  BedoU  Papers. 

To  Cap  the  Climax  is  to  surpass  every  thing.  Old  English.  A  letter 
firtun  Mexico,  in  speaking  of  the  excesses  of  the  American  soldiers,  says  * 

Sereral  robberiet  were  committed  by  them  at  Jalapa,  but  at  Cantcpcc  they  robbed 
almost  erery  bouse,  and,  to  cop  the  dimax,  robbed  the  church.  — AUxcmdria  Gazette, 

The  western  hunter,  when  he  wishes  to  cap  the  dimcu  of  braggadocio  with  respect 
to  his  own  prowess,  says,  "  he  can  whip  his  weight  in  wild-cats."  —  Thorpe*s  Bank- 
woods, 

Cap-sheaf.  A  small  sheaf  of  straw  forming  the  top  of  a  stack.  —  Donet 
Glossary .  Figuratively  used,  in  the  United  States,  to  denote  the  highest 
degree,  tho  sominit. 


. «    ^  'uc*!.  -aurus^^Aj  in  New  YoriL  is 


••> 


3UjrQ£  Stamp  ftll  Europe  to  pro< 
--.ta.^!i   '"^^»— f-     XbJtt  'i  a  eopsAeo/* that  bangs 

^  .wn  Tte  4UOIXC  ±r?  p^utT ;  and  of  all  the  strains 
^  ^«  .^fmuMf.  —  ITTdMr  Baktt  Papers,  p.  88. 

^i>«:u*  m  die  Jersey  coast,  to  the  Lafayette 


jLu»^   >:iiiia  which  the  members  of  a   military 
j«:  Ti^uiif  limits  the  votes  are  received  oo  elec- 


■V 


yt     ^-w    -•-*•*   >  'J=i*^  ^  ^c  newspapers  in  cases  where  an 
,  ^  -    >^.    !*ie.  WuiiL  or  heading. 

'  .M,  ,itptico :  Fr.  captiver,)     To  take  prisoner  ;  to 
.^^..a^^     -^'tMMi/K.    To  seize  by  force;  as  an  enemy  in 

•c  ••  c-^\:«.'*^uiin^  is  it  in  thy  sex, 
«  -.••uu^»ti  !ik«  an  Amazonian  tmll 
-S.U  ih.a-  wotf«,  whom  fortune  captivates.  — Shakspeare. 

^^^^     f^^  v^vp  out  the  enemy,  tmth,  that  would  captivate  or  disturb 


^        ^^^^   \^\i\Ka  who  sold  their  brother  into  captiyity  are  now  about  to  be 
«...»•«>  ^a^  *u>i  the  binder  himself  to  be  bound  in  his  turn.  —  Dr.  Adam 


X 


^^.  ^    ^,  Vjti'txJjt  engraving  published  in  1756,  entitled  "  A  Prospec- 

>    ^  A  iW  ^sMtle  fought  near  Lake  George,  8th  September,  1755," 

4,    ^.iiv^   '.ite   English  were  victorious,  captivating  the  French 


♦^  ^i;i^  %  lomV^r  of  his  men,  and  putting  the  rest  to  flight. 
*i    ^♦B^  -Mifatt^*  vH\  this  word,  Mr.  Pickering  says  it  was  new  to  him. 


,\v,  V  ^fci  iwvt^r  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.     Subsequently,  how- 

V:  i»«<v'^vr\\l  it  in  two  or  three  of  our  authors.     It  cannot  be  said 

^  *  V  **•  •-*«<  **^'**j?  writers  at  the  present  day.    It  is  well  known,  that 

"^     ••>*8<  V*  *w^H^ing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  prepared  by  Mr. 

V«k«^*Mk  '*'**i?W>i    certain    passages    contained   in   the   original  draft. 

\**N«  *^»«*  ^**  ^^  following  paragraph  relating  to  the  slave-trade : 

tW  )i*»  «itf<^  <*^^  ^*^  against  human  nature  itself,  violating  its  most  sacred 
•&te  ^  M"  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never  offended  him, 

^^maV  m*^  wtfiring  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to  more  miser- 

]iM»  4n«iIi  te  ntasportataon  thither. 


•> 
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In  noticing  the  above  passage,  Lord  Brougham  says :  The  word  cop^t- 
vating  will  be  reckoned  an  Americanism  (as  the  Greeks  used  to  say 
of  their  colonists,  a  Sola^cism).  But  it  has  undoubted  English  au- 
thority  —  Locke,  among  others.  —  Statesmen  of  George  IIL 

Twcntj-three  poopio  were  killed  in  this  snrprisal,  and  twenty-nino  were  capH-  v 
voted.  —  Belknap,  Hist,  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  I.  ch.  10. 

The  singularly  interesting  erent  of  captivating  a  second  Royal  army  [Lord 
ComwalliB's]  produced  strong  emotions. — Ramsay,  History  American  Revolution, 
Vol.  II.  p.  274. 

Cab.  The  carriages  that  compose  a  railway  train  are,  with  us,  called  ^  rail- 
road cars."  These  are  of  various  kinds :  such  as  the  passe nger-carSy  one 
of  which  Ls  the  smohing^ar,  for  those  who  must  needs  indulge  in  that 
luxury ;  the  baggage-car ;  and  the  mail-car.  Sometimes  a  whole  tram 
is  composed  of  freight-cars.  The  English  travel  by  "  rail,"  or  take  the 
"train"  from  one  place  to  another.  We  go  by  the  cars,  or  take  the 
cars. 

Car-brake.  A  lever  which,  acting  by  friction  on  the  wheels,  helps  to  stop 
the  train. 

Car-house.    A  building  in  which  railroad  cars  are  kept 

Caribou.  The  American  reindeer,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  the 
Barren  Ground,  and  the  Woodland,  Caribou. 

Ilarts  and  caribous  are  killed,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  after  die  same  manner 
with  the  elks ;  excepting  that  the  caribous,  which  are  a  kind  of  wild  asses,  make  an 
easy  escape  when  snow  is  at  hand,  by  virtue  of  their  broad  feet.  —  La  Hontan,  North 
America. 

Carlicues,  or  Curltcues.  Boyish  tricks,  capers.  To  cut  or  cut  up 
carlicues  is  to  cut  capers. 

*'  Sally,"  says  I,  "  will  you  take  me  for  bettq^  or  worse  1 " 

Thi  j  put  her  to  considering,  and  I  gave  a  flourishing  about  the  room,  and  cut  a 
curlycue  with  my  right  foot,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Take  your  own  time."  —  McClin- 
tock*s  Tales. 

It  »  generally  supposed  that  nature  is  perfect  in  all  her  works,  —  except  when 
she  gets  odd  freaks  in  her  head,  and  cuts  up  carlicues  by  way  of  experiment. — Dow*s 
Sermons,  Vol.  IIL  p.  48. 

Carolina  Allspice.    See  Allspice. 

Carolina  Potato.  The  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  batata),  so  called  in 
the  Ett^tem  States. 

Carpet  Weed.  A  small  spreading  plant,  common  in  cultivated  ground 
(Afollugo).  —  Bigelouj's  Plants  of  Boston* 

To  CARRY  AW  AT.    To  moTO  to  ecstacy,  to  transport  A  poritanical  deaoooi 


X  . 


^  .  .  ^    .    >;:3itt   ULU  X  'Anrchy  getting  much 

.;;    ..-.or-,  to  i"  ^e  conldn't  praise  the  Lord 

.^     I  -3.  a»i  jun  certainlj  afraid  all  this  caro 

...^        ^.-^s   '.r  au  bencr  part  of  us.  — East/ord, 

.■*NWA  -  •:!".'  IV  to  Wi^etownl  **  said  the  Widow 

^    »  iT  *-^  ^'rerr  new  thing.    Two  or  three  vcars 

..^  .   ^(.a  A  loiie,  she  was  clear  killed  up  laith  it. 

^.     ^te*j*.  >AkCiici-bn:akin  —  then  'twas  moral  reform."  — 

«.-.<.-.^w  .'it  :Kure  oarriage,  capable  of  holding  several 
v=i^-   •:*  aazne.     Some,  however,  consider  it  a  cor- 
^  ..V  .   -t.'  — .  tV.     The  name  Is  common  in  the  Northern 
^jk      >  if<i*aed  to  a  sleigh. 

1    «  XV  is  ULsed  for  transporting  timber. 

« ,  ••.«.«^  iiVr  I  commenced  workin'  for  the  Squire,  I  was  drivin' 
,.  ^  .  ■:  t  i  >R.vk  on  my  carry Aog^  when  I  sorter  druv  over  a  little 
..     ...«.*-  vi;  A>me  unfastened.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  limes. 

>.         ■    «v'i ;  lo  frolic, 

■>    • 

^   ic  >uuii^  scapegraces,  who  get  up  their  wild  freaks  at  night  and 
.K  -.    -.    uoruiug.    Sometimes  they  carry  on  even  longer  than  this. — 

^  V  s-  .   V    N  ,  V      ICiociugs,  frolickings. 

-s,  w   X  ,\x\i  authority  for  the  use  of  this  term  by  English  writers  of 

.\  >,,  .v^*\w»ii  vviitury. 

Is  tliis  the  end 
To  which  these  carryings-on  did  tend  1 

ButUr*8  Iludibras,  Pt.  1,  Cant.  2. 

v*H«\v:»  iti^^'k  i'Tiristmas,  especially  the  nijrgcrs,  and  sich  carryins-on  —  sich 
.v,^u,   »..»»  x:ii^iu'  —  and  shootin'  poppers  and  sky-rockets  —  you  never  did  sec. — 

\%  V^.  V  '.vdvvusl  that  wherever  there  wore  singin*  schools,  there  would  be  carry- 
.w«.^.*.  V  jVs«^h«  the  cheapest  plan  would  bo  to  let  tliem  have  their  fun  out.  — 
-  ■  .1.    . '^.j^*,  .  •  KtiArrlwlrr  Mag. 

.\,t  V;  t^!^'»w  ***nunary  galls  alono,"  said  his  aunt;  "they  are  a  wild  set;  and 
\»  K  \  V«\v  >u\'h  c\\rTyin$-cn  with  them."  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers. 

^\\\M.\\'     v^l^xm.  0(ir//iaw.)     One  who  drives  a  cart. 

v*vv\.      V  character,  a  queer  one;  as,  "That  Sol  Haddock  is  a  case," 
'  \\  \Ai  A  Kanl  ctisf  he  is,"  meaning  a  reckless  scapegrace,  tnauvats  sujet. 

<  \  »Av.  Jckyl/'  said  Tom  Gordon,  "this  sister  of  mine  is  a  pretty  rapid  little 
.%»A«  *•  ^A*tt  saw  by  the  way  she  circumvented  us  this  morning."  —  Airs.  Stotce,  Dred, 
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Cashaw,  sometimes  spelt  kerthaw,    A  pumpkin.     Western. 

Cassareap.  The  juice  of  the  bitter  yuca-root  boiled  down  to  a  sauce. 
Heat  dissipates  the  poisonous  property  of  the  fresh  juice.    West  Indies. 

Cassava,  or  Cassada.  (W.  Ind.  casatn.)  The  native  name  of  a  shrub 
of  Central  and  South  America,  from  the  root  of  which  Tapioca  and  Man- 
dioca  are  extracted.     See  Tapioca, 

Castanas,  or  Chestnuts,  in  tropical  America,  is  the  name  given  some- 
times to  the  Jack  Fruit  {Artocarpus  integrifolia),  and  sometimes  to  the 
edible  fruit  of  the  Screw  Pine  (JPandanus). 

Caswash  !  Dash !  splash  I  The  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  into  the 
water.     See  Cachunh 

Catalpa.  ( Catalpa  cordifolia,)  An  ornamental  tree ;  a  shade-tree  with 
large  flowers,  common  in  the  Middle  States.    The  aboriginal  name. 

Catamount.  A  name  applied  synonymously  with  Panther  and  Painter  to 
several  wild,  fierce  animals  analogous  to  Felii  concolor,  but  not  specially 
employed  to  designate  that  species. 

Catawampouslt,  or  Catawamptiouslt.  Fiercely,  eagerly.  To  be  co- 
tawampttousfy  chawed  tip  is  to  be  completely  demolished,  utterly  de- 
feated. One  of  the  ludicrous  monstrosities  in  which  the  vulgar  language 
of  the  South-western  States  abounds. 

In  this  debate  Mr.  B.  wu  catawamptiou^y  chawed  v^;  his  argnmeDts  wore  not 
onl  J  met,  bat  his  sarcasm  returned  apon  himself  with  great  effect.  —  Charktton 
Meraay. 

There  is  something  cowardly  in  the  idea  of  disunion.  Where  is  the  wealth  and 
power  that  shoold  make  as  fourteen  millions  take  to  oar  heels  before  three  hondred 
tboasand  slaTeholders,  for  fear  of  being  catawamptioutly  chawed  vpf — Speech  of 
Fred.  DovgUut,  1857. 

Citiiens  and  fellers ;  on  the  bloody  groand  on  which  oar  fiuhers  catawampmuljf 
poored  oat  their  claret  free  as  oil,  let  the  catamount  loose,  and  prepare  tho 
engines  of  yengeance.  —  <S.  H.  HiU,  Speech  on  the  Oregon  C^iofibfi. 

Catawba  Grape.  A  cultivated  variety  of  VitU  labnuea.  It  is  the  great 
wine-grape  of  the  United  States. 

Catch.    A  term  used  among  fishermen  to  denote  a  quantity  of  fish  taken 

at  one  time. 

It  is  said  that  the  cotdi  of  blue  fish  in  the  inlet  and  riyer  is  greater  than  erer 
known  so  early  in  the  season,  and  that  they  are  senred  ap  mctmdem  ariem  at  Mr. 
Williston's.  — N,  Y,  Courier  and  Enquirer,  Jane  24. 

To  Catch  a  Weasel  asleep.  It  is  supposed  that  this  little  animal  is 
never*  caught  napping,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  he  sleeps  in  his  hole 
beyond  the  reach  of  man.    The  expression  is  applied  to  persons  who  are 
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u..-      .-    -•-  j.*i.«5-   u  at  uerr*  or  who  cannot  be  surprised;  as,  "You 

.^  .         :     .   .-    ^K.  -^^  Hjijutr  :iiitu  jou  can  ccUch  a  weasel  asleep"  or, 
■  ^    .*w      >•.'■*  .  tfMiK*  iiieef},'^     The  expressions  are  common. 

^ijtMi;^    Riv tellers  across  the  great  prairies,  the  phrase 
*.. .-.  >v        '  -  twr    i>.   wix's  Mid  mules  for  the  march. 

^     . .       ...^    uic    >^«:a  :iicrv  seven  or  eight  hours,  bj  the  grass  she  had  cat ; 
^^    t.;..!    i.xito.u  -here  tuo,  and  after  the  mule  had  been  catched  up,  — N. 

X       kv^>.>'«   ^J  'tu;uc»  luid  when  day  broke  took  to  the  bosh,  camped  down  a 

.„„^     ....      ,:    L-x   nui,  Slaved  till  about  noon,  catched  up  their  fresh  horses,  took  a 

«.«      .    ..vv;^^i   ih;  -.lUilxT.  and,  when  night  came,  pushed  for  the  trail  agin. — 

v.. 

.-,..•..  >.  •  >^  i  ^  lu^^  ti^ht.  we  'tc  a  long  march  before  us ;  so  catch  up,  and  we  11  be 

,\  ••N.H.  '^\uxis  l^i-ineiodus,  Cuvier.)  This  fish,  in  several  varieties,  is 
v^v««vvi  aiv.i^lK»ut  iho  United  States  under  different  popular  names.  It 
>  ^v.  i^Livi  l>v  iho  name  of  Ilomed-pout,  Bull-head,  Mud-pout,  Minis- 
^ ..  ^  N.uii»:\  V,  uc.  There  is  a  very  large  species  called  the  Channel  Cat- 
fc.v»,  ^  Aicii  ui  uv>liocd  by  Dr.  Kirtland  in  his  Report  on  the  Geology  of 

>,  V'.  X .  iv  \      \  luit,  or  cudgel,  used  by  New  England  boys  in  a  game  at  balll 

t(   .X  x-tK»^\ti  bv  the  Siune  name  in  England,  though  used  for  a  different 

.a^ii^v.     tu  IVtuisylvania,  Maryland,  and  fiirthcr  south,  the  term  is  applied 

.V  Ntiucl  \\vkhI  for  burning. 

\^  V(4  ihi*  oat  id  laid  uiH>n  the  ground,  the  player  with  his  cudgel  or  catstick  strikes 
«  v.u.ui(;k,  it  luatton  not  at  which  end,  and  it  will  rise  high  enough  for  him  to  beat 
i   «>k.o  .u  it  falU,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would  a  ball. — Struti,  Sports  and 

v^  \  \-  *  V 1 1  i  5  ts  \ 88.     Herds-grass,  or  timothy. 

V*v»  *<N^<'  Fishing  for  "  cat."  Thus,  a  story  is  told  of  an  old  negro,  who 
^^uv  lixhni);  was  seen  to  keep  only  the  catfish  and  throw  all  others, 
v>v.»  ^^^  I  be  Inciter  kinds,  back  into  the  water.  On  being  asked  the  reason, 
V-  »\  i'*ivNl»  '*  I  idly  massa,  when  I  goes  a  cattirij  I  goes  a  caning 

v*'  K  u  I  ^  -K  \  N  \J  K.     In  Kentucky,  a  park. 

s^v^\  \  -»  V  private  meeting  of  the  leading  politicians  of  a  party,  to  agree 
^^Nk^  <he  )U»i\8  to  be  pursued  in  an  approaching  election. 

\^m\Km(.  in  hi*  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  1788,  says :  "  The 

\^sv\i  ^'^  ux»i  of  ut>vel  invention.     More  than  ^^y  years  ago,  Mr.  Samuel 

\*Uw^*V  tUlher,  and  twenty  others,  one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the 

^H«\i«\^hon«  alt  nhip  business  is  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  make  a  caucus^ 

wA  \s^  \\vAt  plan  for  introducing  certain  persons  into  places  of  trust 
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and  power.    When  they  had  settled  it,  they  separated,  and  used  each 
his  particular  inflaence  within  his  own  circle,"  etc.  —  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

"From  the  above  remarks  of  Dr.  Gordon  on  this  word,"  says  Mr. ^^^ 
Pickering,  ^it  would  seem  that  these  meetings  were  in  some  measure 
under  the  direction  of  men  concerned  in  the  ^  ship  business  ; '  and  I  had 
therefore  thought  it  not  improbable  that  caucus  might  be  a  corruption  of  . 
caulkers* J  the  word  '  meetings '  being  understood.     I  was  afterwards  in-^ 
formed  that  several  gentlemen  in  Salem  and  Boston  believed  this  to  be 
the  origin  of  the  word."  *** 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  word,  that  has  come  under  my  notice,  is  in 
John  Adams's  Diary,  under  date  of  February,  1763,  where  he  says  : 

Tliis  day  Icasned  that  tho  caucus  club  meets,  at  certain  times,  in  the  garret  of  Tom     \ 
Dawes,  the  adjutant  of  the  Boston  regiment.  —  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  144.  "^ 

I  '11  be  a  Toter,  and  this  is  a  big  character,  able  to  shoulder  a  steamboat,  and 
cany  any  candidate  that  the  caucus  at  Baltimore  may  set  up  against  the  people. 
What 's  the  people  to  a  caucus  f  Nothing  bat  a  dead  agne  to  an  earthquake.  — 
Crocitt^s  Tour,  p.  206. 

To  BE  ▲  Caution.    To  be  a  warning.    A  common  slang  expression. 

The  waj  tho  Repealers  were  used  np  was  a  caution  to  the  trinity  of  O'Connell, 
Repeal,  and  Anti-Slavery,  when  thej  attempt  to  interfere  with  true  American  dti- 
■cns.  —  New  York  Herald. 

There  's  a  plaf^^j  sight  of  folks  in  America,  Major,  and  the  way  they  swallow 
down  the  cheap  books  is  a  caution  to  old  rags  and  paper-makers.  —  Maj.  Downing, 
Mafdaii  in  New  York,  p.  3. 

Moses  wound  up  his  description  of  the  piano,  by  saying  that  the  way  tho  dear 
creeturs  could  pull  music  out  of  it  was  a  caution  to  hoarse  owls.  —  Tharpe*s  Myste- 
riet  of  the  Backwoods,  p.  24. 

A  Urge  portion  of  Capt.  Manyatt's  "  Trarels  of  Mons.  Violet,"  is  stolen  ftt>m 
the  New  Orleans  Picayune ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  Kendall  [the  author] 
lets  his  sting  into  this  trans- Atlantic  robber.  He  can  do  it  in  a  way  that  will  U  a 
caution,  —  Providence  Journal, 

Our  route  was  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  the  way 
the  icy  blast  would  come  down  the  bleak  shore  was  a  caution.  —  Hoffman,  }Vinter 
in  the  West,  p.  234. 

Cavern  Limestone.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky,  so  called 
from  the  innumerable  caves  which  its  hard  strata  contain.  In  the  softer 
limestone  of  the  West,  the  roof  of  the  cavern  falls  in  and  forms  on  the 
surface  a  "  sink  "  or  "  sinkhole,"  a  funnel-shaped  depression,  which,  if  the 
o|)ening  is  not  closed,  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  animals,  and  even  to 
man. 

Cawhalux  !     Whop  I    The  noise  made  by  a  box  on  the  ear. 

I  hadn't  sot  no  time  before,  cawhalux!  some  one  took  me  the  right  tide  o'  the  head 
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with  a  dratted  big  book.    The  fire  flew  out  of  mj  eyes  like  red  coals.— Ifq; 
Jones's  Courtship. 

Cavobtin.  a  corruption  of  the  word  "  curvetting,"  applied  to  horses  and 
their  riders  when  prancing  about  in  order  to  show  oflf;  and  then  figura- 
tively to  any  person  capering  about.  A  word  chiefij  used  in  the  South- 
em  States. 

A  whole  gang  of  fellers,  and  a  heap  more  of  yoong  ladies,  came  ridin'  up  and 
reinin'  in,  and  prandn'  and  cavortin\  —  MaJ,  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  41 . 

He  tossed  himself  into  every  attitude  which  man  could  assume  on  horseback.  In 
short,  ho  cavorted  most  magnanimously.  —  Georgia  Scenes, 

Old  Alic  had  a  daughter,  that  war  a  most  enticin'  creatur ;  and  I  seed^Tom  Set- 
tlers cavortin*  round  her  like  a  young  buffalo.  —  Rchb,  Squatter  Ufe, 

There 's  some  monstrous  fractious  characters  down  in  our  beat,  and  they  mus  n't 
come  a  cavortin*  about  me  when  I  give  orders.  —  Maj,  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  20 

Cayallard.     (Span.  cahaUada,)     A  term  used,  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 

by  the  caravans  which  cross  the  prairies,  to  denote  a  band  of  horses  or 

mules. 

The  chef  d'oeuvrc  of  this  Indian's  rascality  was  exhibited  in  his  stealing  our  whole 
cavallard,  consisting  of  ten  head  of  horses  and  mules,  which  he  drove  to  the  moun- 
tains. —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  80. 

Two  or  three  wero  mounted,  and  sent  into  the  prairie  in  search  of  the  caviardt 
of  horses.  — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  97. 

To  Cave  ix.  Said  of  the  earth  which  falls  down  when  digging  into  a 
bank.     Figuratively,  to  break  down ;  to  give  up. 

He  was  a  plucky  fellow,  and  wam't  a  goin'  to  cave  in  that  way.  — S.  Slick,  Human 
Nature,  p.  55. 

At  the  late  dinner,  Mr.  W arose  to  make  a  speech,  but  soon  caved  in,  — Wash- 
ington Paper. 

The  South-wcstcm  and  Western  Locos,  it  is  thought,  will  cave  in,  and  finally  go 
for  the  Treaty  [of  peace  with  Mexico],  though  they  talk  loud  against  it  now.  —  Xeuf 
York  Tribune,  March  4,  1848. 

Dr.  Kane,  in  alluding  to  the  weak  state  of  his  companions,  says,  Morton  felt  so 
much  better  that  he  got  up  at  six ;  but  ho  caved  in  soon  after. — Arctic  Explorations, 
Vol.  II.  p.  94. 

Cavesox.     (Fr.  cavegon.)     A  muzzle  for  a  horse.    New  England. 

There,  Chilion,  it  is  just  as  I  told  you.  The  rake-shame  put  a  caveson  on  him. — 
Margaret,  p.  304. 

Catman.  (West  Indian.)  This  native  name  for  the  alligator  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  West  Indies. 

Cazique.     See  Cacique. 

Cedar.  A  name  applied,  in  the  United  States,  to  di£ferent  genera  of  the 
Pine  family.    The  Bed  Cedar  {Juniperus  virgxniana)  is  a  juniper* 
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The  White  Cedar  (Ck^essus  thyoides)  is  a  cypress,  which  is  found  in  the 
"  Cedar  Swamps." 

Census.  In  the  United  States,  an  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  States,  taken  by  order  of  Congress,  to  ftimish  the  rule  of  apportion- 
ing the  representation  among  the  States,  and  the  number  of  representa- 
tives to  which  each  State  is  entitled  in  the  Congress ;  also  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  a  State,  taken  by  order  of  the  Legislature. — 
Wehiter. 

Cent.    A  copper  coin  of  the  United  States,  whose  value  is  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  dollar.  —  Webster. 

Certain,  for  certainly.    "  He 's  dead  certain.^     "  1 11  go  to-morrow  sure 
and  certain^    Very  common. 

Chained  Lightning.    Western,  for  forked  lightning. 

Chalk.    A  long  chalk  vulgarly  means  a  great  distance,  a  good  deaL 

When  a  person  attempts  to  effect  a  particular  object,  in  which  he  £ul8, 

we  say,  ^  He  can't  do  it  ^  a  long  chalkJ' 

'Twas  about  calf-time,  and  not  a  hundred  year  ago,  fry  a  long  chalk,  that  the 
biggest  kind  of  rendezvoaa  was  held  to  Independence,  a  mighty  handsome  little 
location  away  np  on  old  Missoori. — Ruxton,  Far  West,  p.  14. 

Pat  on  yonr  hat,  or  yon  may  get  a  sun-stroke,  which  will  cause  you  more  pain 
than  the  helmet  did  by  a  long  chalk. — Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 

If  Nova  Scotia  is  behind  in  intelligence,  it  is  a  long  chalk  ahead  on  us  in  other 
respects. — Scan  Slick, 

Change.  To  meet  with  a  change  is  to  have  change  of  heart,  to  experience 
religion. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  insinuate  that  ye  're  nui  with  a  change  f  **  said  the  Widow 
Bedott  to  Jim  Clarke,  the  peddler. 

**  I  think  I  may  confidently  say  I  hey,"  said  Jim. 

"  How  long  since  1 " 

"  Wall,  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I  experienced  religion  oyer  in  Yarmoont,  at  a 
protracted  meetin'.  I  tell  ye,  Widow,  them  special  efforts  is  great  things;  eyer 
senoe  I 'ye  come  out,  I've  felt  like  another  critter." —  Widow  Bedott  Papert,  p.  108. 

Chaparral.  In  Spain,  a  chaparral  is  a  bush  of  a  species  of  oak.  The 
termination  a/  signifies  a  place  abounding  in  ;  as,  chaparral^  a  place  of 
oak-bushes ;  almendral,  an  almond  orchard  ;  parral,  a  vineyard  ;  cafetal, 
a  coffee  plantation,  etc.,  etc 

This  word,  chapparal,  has  been  introduced  into  the  language  since  our 
acquisition  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  where  these  bushes  abound. 
It  is  a  series  of  thickets,  of  various  sizes,  from  one  hundred  yards 
to  a  mile  through,  with  bushes  and  briars,  all  covered  with  thorns, 
and  so  closely  entwined  together  as  almost  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
thing  larger  than  a  wolf  or  hare« 
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We  had,  too,  a  lieutonant  of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Marines,  anotlier  of  Nature's 
noblemen,  who  preferred  a  camp  to  the  toils  of  field  sports,  when  a  scmb  was  to  be 
crawled  under  or  forced  through  at  the  risk  of  tattered  garments,  scratched  hands, 
and  bleeding  noses,  to  say  nothing  about  a  basking  rattlesnake  or  so,  as  formidable 
as  the  chapparal  of  Palo  Alto,  defended  by  gigantic  cactus  here,  sharp-pointed 
yuccas  there,  and  cat-claw  briars  everywhere. — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

To  Chaw.  To  champ  between  the  teeth ;  to  masticate;  to  chew. — John- 
son, Webster,  This,  according  to  all  lexicographers,  is  the  legitimate 
word.  Although  found  in  good  authors,  it  is  retained,  in  this  country  as 
in  England,  only  by  the  iUiterate. 

I  home  returning,  fraught  with  foul  despite, 

And  chawing  vengeance  all  the  way  I  wtni,-^ Spenser,  F,  Qiueen. 

The  man  who  lought  but  once,  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grained  thistles  pass 
l^light  lough  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law. — Dryden, 

To  Chaw  up.    To  demolish,  discomfit. 

I  hcerd  Tom  Jones  swar  he  'd  chaw  me  up,  if  an  inch  big  of  mo  was  found  in 
them  diggins  in  the  momin'.  — Robb,  Squatter  Life,  p.  63. 

I^liss  Patience  smiled,  and  looked  at  Joe  Cash.  Cash's  knees  trembled.  All 
eyes  were  upon  liim.  He  sweat  all  over.  Miss  Patience  said  she  was  gratified  to 
hear  Mr.  Cash  was  a  musician;  she  admired  people  who  had  a  musical  taate. 
Whereupon  Cosh  fell  into  a  clioir,  as  he  afterwards  observed,  chawed  up.  —  Thorpe^s 
Biick woods,  p.  28. 

To  Chaw  up  one's  Words.    To  eat  one's  words,  to  retract- 

Do  you  want  me  to  tell  a  lie  by  chawing  up  my  own  words? — Southern  Sketches, 
p.  34. 

Chebacco  Boat.  A  description  of  fishing  vessel  employed  in  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  They  are  also  called  Pinkstems,  and  sometimes 
Tobacco  Boats.  The  word  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  ChedahuetOy  the 
name  of  a  bay  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  vessels  are  fitted  out  for 
fishing. 

Checkers,  i.  e.  Chequers.  The  common  name  for  the  game  which  is 
called  draughts  in  England.  Mr.  Todd,  in  his  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  has  the  word,  ^  Checker ,  a  chess-board,  or  draught-board." 

The  checkers,  at  this  time  a  common  sign  of  a  publio-honse,  was  originally 
intended,  I  should  suppose,  for  a  kind  of  draught-board,  called  tables,  and  showed 
that  there  the  game  might  be  played.  —  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities. 

CnEQUER  Berrt.  {Mitchella.)  A  handsome  little  creeping  plant,  the 
only  species  of  its  genus,  more  conmionly  known  as  the  Partridge  Berrj. 
Also  called  Chickberry. 
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Che88«  (Bromus  secaltnus.)  A  troublesome  weed,  often  found  in  wheat 
fields,  which  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  opinion  that  it  was  degenerated 
wheat     It  is  also  called  Cheat. 

Chesstcat.  (Cheshire  Cat)  Although  Charles  Lamb's  query  as  to  the 
reason  why  cats  grin  in  Cheshire  has  not  yet  met  with  a  satis&ctory  solu- 
tion, still  the  fact  itself  seems  to  remain  undisputed.  A  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  discussing  the  distinctive  quality  that  separates 
man  from  the  brute  creation,  observes,  ^  Babelais,  forgetting  the  hyena 
and  the  ChessyccU,  says  it  is  laughter." 

Chewikk.  The  ground  robin ;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  On  Long 
Island  it  is  called  the  Towhee  Goldfinch;  and  in  Louisiana,  fix>m  its 
plumpness,  Grosset.  —  Natural  History  of  New  York. 

f     Chicha.     (West  Ind.)     A  fermented  liquor  made  of  Indian  com. 

Chickadee.  The  black-cap  titmouse,  a  very  common  little  bird,  so  called 
from  it3  peculiar  note.  —  AuduboHy  Omith. 

Chickaree.  {Sciurus  hudsonii.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Red  Squir- 
rel. 

■ 

Chickasaw  Plum.  (Prunus  chicasa,)  A  plum  growing  on  the  bank** 
of  the  Red  River,  Arkansas,  upon  small  bushes  from  two  to  six  feet 
high.  They  are  very  large  and  sweet,  and  vary  in  color  fix>m  a  light 
pink  to  a  deep  crimson. —  Capt  Marcos  Report,  p.  19. 

CiiiCKEX  SxAKE.  A  name  popularly  applied  to  various  species  of  snakes 
which  are  considered  as  particularly  destructive  to  chickens  and  eggs. 

Chicken  Fixings.     In  the  Western  States,  a  chicken  fricassee. 

The  remainder  of  the  breakfast  table  [in  New  York]  was  filled  np  with  soma 
warmed-ap  old  ben,  called  chicken  Jizingt.  —  Rubio,  TVaveU  in  the  U,  S, 

We  trotted  on  yery  fast,  in  the  assurance  of  rapidly  approaching  a  snog  breakfiut 
-^ '  ^    of  chicken  Jixins,  eggs,  ham  doins,  and  com  slap-jacks.  —  Cariton,  New  Purchate,  ^ 
Vol.  IL  p.  69.  I 

^  gaess  I  '11  order  snppcr.    What  shall  it  be  ?  rCQm>bread  and.,conunQaiUj|s,  or 
wbe«l4M<eMl  aod  dddcenjuins  f  —  Sam  Slick,  3d  Ser.,  p.  1 18. 

CniCKTOT  Gbape.  The  River  Grape,  or  Vitii  riparia;  also  called  Frost 
Grape.  The  sterile  vine  is  cultivated  for  its  sweet-scented  blossoms, 
and  is  then  called  Bermudian  Vine. 

Chigoe,  spelt  also  chigre,  chtggtr,  j^gg^^  etc  {PuUx  penetrans.)  Sand- 
flea:^,  which  penetrate  under  the  skin  of  the  feet,  particularly  the  toes. 
As  soon  as  they  accompli:<h  this,  an  itcliing  sensation  is  felt ;  when  the 
chigre  ought  to  be  removed  by  means  of  a  needle  breaking  the  skin.  No 
uneasiness  follows ;  but  should  this  precaution  be  neglected,  the  insect 
breeds  in  the  toe,  and  sometimes  produces  dreadful  sores.     These  insects 
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are  found  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  —  CarmichaeVs  West  Indies,  Vol.  L  p.  189. 

In  Kentucky  the  term  is  applied  to  a  minute  red  acarus,  or  tick,  which 
buries  itself  in  the  skin,  while  the  true  chico  of  the  South  (a  ptdex) 
causes  torment  bj  the  growth  of  the  eggs  which  it  deposits  under  the 
skin. 

Child.     This  child  is  a  common  expression  in  the  West  for  ^^  this  person/' 
i.  e.  myself. 

Human  nature  can't  go  on  feeding  on  cinllzcd  fixings  in  this  big  Tillage ;  and 
this  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for  many  a  month,  being  half  froze  for  baffler 
meat  and  mountain  doins.  —  Ruxton,  Far  West. 

\  Chills  and  Fever.    A  name  for  fever  and  ague. 

Chincapin.     (Powhatan  Ind.)     {Castanea  pumila,)     A  diminutive  spe- 
\       cies  of  chestnut,  sliaped  like  a  boy's  top,  common  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  have  a  small  fruit  growing  on  little  trees,  husked  like  a  chestnut,  but  the 
firuit  most  like  a  very  small  Acomc.  This  they  call  Chechinquamins,  which  they 
estecme  a  great  daintie.  —  Smith's  Virginia. 

^   Chinch,  or  Chints.     (Span,  chinche.)     The  name  given  in  the  Southern 
and  Middle  States  to  the  Bed-bug  (cimex). 

Chinches  are  a  sort  of  flat  bug,  which  lurks  in  the  bedsteads  and  bedding,  and 
disturbs  people's  rest  a-nights.  — Beverly's  Virginiay  1705. 

Chinch-bug.  A  fetid  insect,  destructive  to  wheat,  mmze,  etc.,  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States.  —  Farm.  Encyclop. 

Chinese  Sugar-cane.     A  name  given  to  the  Sorghum  Saccharatum. 

To  Chink.  To  fill  up  chinks,  or  interstices.  The  process  of  filling  with 
clay  the  interstices  between  the  logs  of  houses  in  the  new  countries,  and 
ihen  plastering  them  over  with  the  same  material,  is  called  chinking  and 
daubing.  In  the  north  of  England  it  is  called  daubing  and  fUing.  — 
Moor.  *• 

Our  log-house  quarters,  however,  were  closely  chinked  and  davbed,  and  we  passed 
ji  comfortable  night.  —  Kendall's  Santa  F€  Exp.,  Vol.  I.  p.  28. 

The  interstices  of  the  log  wall  were  "  chinked  "  —  the  chinking  being  large  chips 
rand  small  slabs,  dipping  like  strata  of  rocks  in  geology ;  and  the  daubing,  yellow 
tClay  ferociously  splashed  in  soft  by  the  hand  of  the  architect  —  Carlton,  The  New 
■Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  61. 

A  huge  pair  of  antlers  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  little  cabin,  and  upon 
its  unchindxd  walls  many  a  coon  and  deer  skin  were  drying.  —  Tlie  Fire  Hunt. 

I  met  with  a  lot  of  these  the  other  day  in  Southern  Illinois ;  and  as  it  can  haye  no 
bearing  upon  the  election  now,  perliaps  you  would  like  to  have  it  to  use  for  chinking 
in  amon^;  joar  £liDCtion  retoms.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 
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Chtpmuk,  or  Chipmonk.  The  popular  name  for  the  Striped  Squirrel 
(^Sciurus  striatus).     Probably  an  Indian  word. 

The  children  were  never  tired  of  watching  the  yagaries  of  the  little  chipmonk,  as 
he  (;Unccd  from  branch  to  branch.  — Mrs.  Clavers's  Forest  Life. 

CniRixoTA.  (Annona  chirimoya.)  The  Custard  Apple  of  the  more 
temperate  part  of  the  tropics. 

Cbihk.  Lively,  cheerful,  in  good  spirits,  in  a  comfortable  state ;  as 
when  one  inquires  about  a  sick  person,  it  is  said,  he  is  chirk.  The  word 
is  wholly  lost,  except  in  New  England.  —  Webster,  It  is  doubtless  de- 
rived from  the  old  verb  to  chirk  (Ang.  Sax.  cercian),  i,  e.  to  chirp,  which 
is  found  in  old  English  writers. 

Afore  I  had  mixed  a  second  glass  of  switchel,  np  they  came,  and  the  General 
looked  as  chirk  and  lively  as  a  skipper.  —  Maj.  Downing*s  Letters. 

To  Chirrup.    To  cheer  up  ;  to  quicken  or  animate  a  horse  by  a  peculiar 

sound  or  chirping.     It  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  though  it  is  common  in 

England. 

The  mustang  needs  but  a  chirrup  to  aroose  him,  and  set  him  off  at  a  gait  which 
an  Eastern  horse  can  hardly  attain.  — Prairie  Scenes. 

To  Chisel.     To  cheat,  to  swindle.     Comp.  To  gouge.    A  Western  word. 

The  banking-hooso  of  '  hare,  by  their  recent  falloro,  chiselled  the  people  of 

California  out  of  a  million  of  dollars.  —  Alta  Califomian, 

To  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being  chiselled  by  their  butchers  and  grocers,  we 
would  advise  a  visit  to  the  governor's  room  and  examine  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures.  —  New  York  Herald. 

**  State  your  case/'  said  a  Western  lawyer  to  a  "  sucker,"  who  hod  appUed  for 
advice. 

"  It  *s  an  infamal  mean  case  of  woman-swindling ;  it  sets  my  teeth  a  gritten  to 
think  on  it.  I  've  been  owdaciously  chiseUed,  dan  dam  my  foolish  pictur !  I  might 
have  known  that  puke  war  n't  to  be  trusted.  —  St.  Louis  Reveille. 

Chitlins.     (A  contraction  of  chitterlings.)     Rags,  tatters. 

While  I  was  in  this  way  rolling  in  clover,  they  were  tearing  my  character  all  to 
chitlins  up  at  home.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life. 

They  did  all  they  could  to  tear  my  reputation  to  chidins.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human 
Nature,  p.  IBS. 

I  told  you  it  wur  a  sorrowful  story,  but  you  would  hey  it  out,  and  jest  see  how  it 
makes  parfect  chidins  of  your  fcelins.  —  Western  Tales. 

Chivalry.    A  cant  term  for  the  people  of  the  South. 

Had  the  Free  States  been  manly  enough,  true  enough,  to  enact  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso as  to  all  present  or  future  territories  of  the  Union,  we  should  have  had  just  about 
the  same  didoes  cut  up  by  the  cAitWry  that  we  have  witnessed,  and  with  no  more 
damage  to  the  Union.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  10,  1851. 

To  Chock.  (A  corruption  of  check,)  To  put  a  wedge  under  a  thing  to 
prevent  its  moving ;  thus  to  "  chock  "  a  barrel  or  cart-wheel,  is  to  put  a 
piece  of  wood  or  a  stone  under  it  to  keep  it  steady. 
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Chocolate.  (Mexican,  chocolatL)  The  paste,  or  cake,  made  of  the 
roasted  kernel  of  the  cacao.  When  prepared  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
mixed  with  sugar,  cinnamon,  or  vanilla. 

Chock  up.    Close,  tight ;  said  of  a  thing  which  fits  closely  to  another. 

Chock-full.    Entirely  full ;  see  also  Chitck-fulL 

I  'm  chock'/uU  of  genius  and  nrnning  over,  said  Figwiggin. — AW. 

By  this  time  we  got  into  a  shabby-looking  street,  chochfaU  of  hogs  and  boys.  — 
Maj\  Downing f  May-day  in  New  York, 

V  Chogset.     See  BurgaU. 

Choke  Berry.  (JPyrtis  arhutifolia,)  A  plant  having  astringent  proper- 
ties. 

Choke  Cherry.  The  popular  name  of  the  Prunus  virginiana^  so  called 
from  its  astringent  properties. 

To  Choke  off.    To  stop  (a  person)  in  the  execution  of  a  purpose.    A 

figurative  expression,  borrowed  from  the  act  of  choking  a  dog  to  make 

him  loose  his  hold.    To  arrest  a  public  speaker  when  growing  tedious,  is 

called  choking  him  off,    This  is  done  by  shuffling  the  feet,  applauding 

where  applause  is  uncalled  for,  by  putting  questions  of  order,  etc 

I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  House,  amused  by  watching  the  dignified  pro- 
ceedings of  our  Rcprcsentatiyes.  The  operation  of  "  choking  off"  a  speaker  was 
Tcry  funny,  and  reminded  me  of  the  lawless  conduct  of  fighting  school-boys.  —  New 
York  Express,  Feb.  21,  1848. 

To  Chomp.    To  chew  loudly,  to  champ.    This  pronunciation  is  common 
"to  the  North  of  England  and  to  New  England.    (Also  used  in  the  West 
and  South.) 

Chop.  A  Chinese  word  signifying  quality ;  first  introduced  by  mariners 
in  the  China  trade,  but  which  has  now  become  conmion  in  all  our  sea- 
ports. Originally  the  word  was  applied  only  to  silks,  teas,  or  other  goods 
from  China ;  now  the  phrase  Jirst  chop  is  an  equivalent  to  ^  first-rate," 
and  applied  to  every  thing. 

A  smart  little  boss,  says  I,  you  are  a  cleaning  of;  he  looks  like  sl  first  chop  article. 
—  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  2. 

I  went  to  board  at  a  famous  establishment  in  Broadway,  where  sundry  young 
merchants  of  iha  Jirst  chop  were  wont  to  board.  — Perils  of  Pearl  Street, 

^  Chore.    A  small  piece  of  domestic  work,  a  little  job,  a  char. 

In  England,  the  word  char  is  used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb.  The 
pronunciation  also  varies ;  in  some  of  the  southern  counties  it  is  pro- 
nounced cheurCy  or  choor. 

In  America,  the  noun  only  is  employed,  and  generally  in  the  plural. 
The  pronunciation  is  uniformly  chore.  It  is  mostly  confined  to  New 
England. 
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Hanting  cattle  is  a  dreadful  chore,  remarked  one  of  oar  neighbors,  after  threading 
die  country  for  three  weeks  in  search  of  his  best  ox.  —  Mrs,  Clavers*8  Forest  Uft, 

Radnc7  comes  doMm  and  milks  the  cow,  and  does  some  of  mj  other  little  dbres. 
'-'Margaret,  p.  388. 

Girl  hunting  is  certainly  among  our  most  formidable  chorea.  —  Mrs.  Kirldand, 
Wettem  Clearings, 

The  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily  Star,  in  recently  relinquishing  his 
charge,  gives  the  following  notice : 

Any  one  wishing  com  hoed,  gardens  weeded,  wood  sawed,  coal  pitched  in,  para- 
graphs written,  or  small  chores  done  with  despatch  and  on  reasonable  terms,  will 
pleaso  make  immediate  application  to  the  retiring  editor. 

Chowder.    A  favorite  dish  in  New  England,  made  of  fish,  pork,  onions, 
•^    and  biscuit  stewed  together.     Cider  and  champagne  are  sometimes  added. 
Pic-nic  parties  to  the  sea-shore  generally  have  a  dish  of  chowder,  pre- 
pared by  themselves  in  some  grove  near  the  beach,  from  fish  caught  at 
the  same  time.     Grose  describes  the  same  as  a  sea-dish.  ^ 

Ceoiistian  (pron.  with  the  first  t  long).  A  name  assumed  by  a  sect  which 
arose  from  the  great  revival  in  1801. 

Christianization.  This  substantive  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  our 
religious  publications.  The  verb  to  christianize,  which  is  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, is  in  use  among  the  English  writers ;  but  the  substantive  is 
never  employed  by  them.  —  Pickering,  Vocabulary, 

Chub.    A  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Blackfish. 

Chub  Sucker.    A  sea-fish,  otherwise  called  the  Homed  Sucker. 

Chuck-full.  Entirely  full.  Common  in  familiar  language,  as  well  as 
chock-full,  which  see  for  other  examples. 

[At  dinner]  the  sole  labor  of  the  attendants  was  to  keep  the  plates  chuck-full  of 
something. —  Carkon,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  181. 

1 1\  throw  that  in,  to  make  chuck-full  the  "  measure  of  the  country's  glory."  — 
Crodutt,  Tour,  p.  86. 

Chuck-will's-Widow.  The  common  name  of  a  bird  of  the  whippoor- 
will  family.  (  Caprimulgus  carol inensis.)  Mr.  Audubon  says :  "  About 
the  middle  of  March,  the  forests  of  Louisiana  are  heard  to  echo  with  the 
well-known  notes  of  this  interesting  bird.  No  sooner  has  the  sun  dis- 
appeared, and  the  nocturnal  insects  emerge  from  their  burrows,  than  the 
sound  *  Chuck'WiWi'widow^  repeated  with  great  clearness  and  power 
six  or  seven  times  in  as  many  seconds,  strike  the  ear.'*  —  Ornithology^ 
Vol.  L  p.  273. 

Cbufa.     (See  Earth  Almond,) 
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Chuck-a-luck.    a  Western  game,  played  with  dice* 

At  H0II7  Fork,  Tennessee,  any  one  ciin  bo  accommodated.  Cards  or  cAudb-o- 
luck,  old  com  or  cider,  a  fight  or  a  foot-race,  mattered  not,  it  was  to  bo  had  at  a 
moment's  notice.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  160. 

Chuk!    a  noise  made  in  calling  swine.    Always  repeated  at  least  tliree 
times. 

Chunk.    A  short,  thick  piece  of  wood,  or  of  any  thing  else  ;*a  chump.    The 
word  is  provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States. 

I  rode  an  oll-fircd  smart  chunk  of  a  poney— real  Creole  —  cane  raised — walk  six 
miles  an  honr,  and  run  like  a  scared  deer  in  a  prairie  a-fire.  —  N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Frontier  Incident. 

It  is  tme  that  now  and  then  a  small  chunk  of  sentiment  or  patriotism  or  philan- 
tliropy  is  thrown  in  awkwardly  among  the  crudities  and  immoralities  [of  the  stage] 
— but  it  evidently  has  no  business  there.  —  New  York  in  Slices,  The  Theatre, 

To  Chunk.    To  throw  sticks  or  chips  at  one.     Southern  and  Western. 

Chunk- Yard  or  Chunkee-Yard.    A  name  given  by  the  white  traders  to 

the  oblong  four-square  yards  adjoining  the  high  mounts  and  rotundas  of 

the  modem  Indians  of  Florida.     In  the  centre  of  these  stands  the  obe- 

'lisk,  and  at  each  comer  of  the  further  end  stands  a  slave  post,  or  strong 

stake,  where  the  captives  that  are  burnt  alive  are  bound.  —  Bartram, 

The  pyramidal  hills  or  artificial  mounts,  and  highways  or  avenues,  leading  from 
them  to  artificial  lakes  or  ponds,  vast  tetragon  terraces,  chunk-yards,  and  obelisks  or 
pillars  of  wood,  arc  the  only  monuments  of  labor,  ingenuity,  and  magnificence,  that 
I  have  seen  worthy  of  notice.  — Bartram,  Travels  in  Florida,  (1773,)  p.  518. 

This  is  doubtless  an  Indian  term,  and  the  enclosure  a  place  where  the 
natives  played  a  game  called  chunkee,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
extract  from  Du  Fratz  : 

"  The  warriors  practise  a  diversion  which  they  call  the  game  of  the 
poicy  at  which  only  two  play  at  a  time.  Each  pole  is  about  eight  feet 
long,  resembling  a  Roman  f,  and  the  game  consists  in  rolling  a  flat,  round 
stone,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and  one  inch  thick,  and  throwing 
the  pole  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  stone  rests  the  pole  may  be  at 
or  near  it.  Both  the  antagonists  throw  their  poles  at  the  sxune  time,  and 
he  whose  pole  is  nearest  the  stone  counts  one,  and  has  the  right  of  roll- 
ing the  stone.*'  —  History  of  Louisiana^  1720. 

Chunked.     Any  person  who  is  impudent  or  bold,  at  the  South-west,  is 
said  to  be  chunked. 

Chunkt.     Short  and  thick.    Oflen  applied  to  the  stature  of  a  person,  as 
**  he  is  a  chunky  little  fellow." 

Chcrch.    Mr.  Pickering  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word:  '^A 
church,  as  a  body  of  persons^  is  distinguishedi  in  New  England,  from  a 
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congregation,  by  the  privileges  which  the  former  in  general  reserve  to 
themselves  of  receiving  exclusively  in  that  church  the  sacrament  and 
baptism,  in  consequence  of  their  having  publicly  declared  their  assent  to 
the  creed  which  that  church  maintains.  Marriage,  burial,  and  public 
worship,  are  open  to  the  members  of  the  congregation  at  large,  according 
to  the  forms  and  methods  employed  in  each  church ;  as  are  also  cate- 
chizing for  children  and  visits  to  the  sick."  —  Vocabulary. 

Cider.  AU  talk  and  no  cider  is  a  phrase  equivalent  to  ^  great  cry  and 
little  wool" 

Cider  Brandt.     See  Apple  Brandy. 

Cider  Oil.  Cider  concentrated  by  boilings  to  which  honey  is  subsequently 
added. 

CiENEGA.  (Span.)  A  marsh.  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  A  small  marsh 
is  called  a  cieneguita. 

CiMLiN.    A  squash,  so  called  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

To  Circulate.  To  travel.  Used  in  this  sense  many  times  in  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  ^  Frauds,  Extortions,  and  Oppressions  of  the  Railroad  Mo- 
nopoly in  New  Jersey."  In  comparing  the  rates  of  travel  in  various 
States,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  the  rates  in  New  Jersey  are  the  highest 
in  the  world,  the  author  says  of  the  traveller : 

Arriring  in  Marjland,  a  slave  State,  he  circulates  at  a  coet  of  from  three  to  five 
cents  per  mUe. 

Circumstance.    Not  a  circumstance^  ih  the  sense  of  a  thing  of  no  account, 

nothing  in  comparison,  is  a  vulgarism  which  has  become  popular  within 

the  last  few  years. 

I  never  saw  so  lean  and  spare  a  gall  as  Miss  A since  I  was  raised.    FhanK>h's 

kan  kine  war  n't  the  smallest  part  of  a  circvmttance  to  her.    I  had  to  look  twice  be- 
fore I  coold  see  her  at  all.  — Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  184. 

Cisco.  The  popular  name  of  a  fish  of  the  herring  kind  which  abounds  in 
Lake  Ontario,  particularly  in  Chaumont  Bay  at  the  east  end,  where 
thousands  of  barrels  are  annually  caught  and  salted.  I  do  not  find  this 
name  mentioned  by  Dr.  DeKay,  in  his  woik  on  the  fishes  of  New  Yori^ 
in  the  Natural  History  of  the  State. 

To  Citizenize.     To  make  a  citizen,  to  admit  to  the  rank  and  privileges 

of  a  citizen.  —  Wehtter.     Rarely  used. 

Tallejrand  was  citizenized  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  in  the  form  of  an  emi- 
grant. —  T,  Pickering. 

Citess.  This  word,  as  well  as  citizeness,  was  used  in  America  during  the 
first  years  of  the  French  Bevolution,  as  a  translation  of  the  revolutionary 
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title,  dloytnne  ;  but  it  has,  for  several  jeais,  been  wholly  disused.  — 
Piekering't  VocabalaTy. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  redte  the  discussions  on  this  word  by  the  British 
critica,  the  Quarterly  Review,  etc,  as  it  was  never  adopted  into  our  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Webster  and  the  English  lexicographers  have  the  word 
eiuu  in  their  dictionaries,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  "  a  dtj  VLoman." 

CinaM.  Love  of  country;  patriotism. —  Wehtter.  Tlua,  like  the  preced- 
ing word,  \i  one  of  the  productions  of  the  French  Bevolution ;  and, 
though  frequently  used  several  years  ago,  is  now  obsolete  here  as  well  as 
in  France. — Picierin^i  Vocabulary. 

CiriLizEE.  A  civilized  mao;  one  advanced  in  civilization.  The  word 
has  never  obtained  currency. 

The  burbarian  likes  hii  leraglio  ;  tha  ciinlizee  admirei  the  mititQtion  of  muiiage. 
The  bu-borian  like*  ft  roring,  wandering  life ;  the  dnUizM  likea  hi«  liome  and  fli«- 
side.  —  Sem  York  Obirrver. 
Clabber.     See  Bonjii/-C^abber. 

Glauc     a  piece  of  public  land  which  a  squatter  marks  out  for  himself  and 
settles  upon,  with  the  intention  of  purcliasing  it  when  the  government 
will  offer  it  for  sale. 
CLAn-jnuFER.    One  who  violently  seizes  on  another's  land  claim. 
ChAJX-JXJsraa.     Violently  seizing  on  another's  claim. 
Clam.    The  popular  name  of  certaiu  shell-fish,  highly  esteemed  for  food. 
They  are  of  two  principal  kinds  : 

1.  The  Hard  Clam  {Ventti  mereenaria),  a  very  common  mollnsk, 
found  buried  in  the  sand  or  shores  of  marine  districts  at  half-tide. 

2.  The  Soft  Clam,  or  Mananosay  {3ft/a  areTutria),  obtuned  from  the 
shores  of  tidal  rivers  by  digging  one  or  two  feet  in  the  loose  sand.  It 
has  a  long,  extensible,  cartila^ous  snout,  or  probosus,  through  which  it 
ejects  water ;  whence  it  Is  also  called  Stem-clam  and  Piss-clam. 

Cl.AH-BA.KE.  Clams,  baked  in  the  primitive  style  of  the  Indians,  furnish 
one  of  the  most  popular  dishes  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  they 
abound,  and  constitute  a  main  feature  in  the  bill  of  fare  at  pic-mcs  and 
other  festive  gatherings.  The  method  of  baking  b  as  follows :  A  cavity 
is  dug  in  the  earth,  about  eighteen  Inches  deep,  which  is  lined  with 
round  stones.  On  this  a  fire  is  made ;  and,  when  the  stones  are  suffi- 
ciently heated,  a  bushel  or  more  of  hard  clams  (according  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  to  partake  of  the  feast)  b  thrown  upon  them.  On 
this  is  put  a  layer  of  rock-weed  gathered  from  the  beach,  and  over  tUe  a 
second  layer  of  sea-weed.  Sometimes  the  clams  are  sunply  placed 
together  on  the  ground,  with  the  hinges  appennost,  and 
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made  a  fire  of  brash.  This  is  called  an  Indian  bed  of  clams.  Clams  *^ 
baked  in  this  manner  are  preferred  to  those  cooked  in  the  usual  waj  in  '^ 
the  kitchen. 

Parties  of  ten  or  twenty  persons,  of  both  sexes,  are  the  most  common. 
uQften  they  extend  to  a  hundred,  when  other  amusements  are  added ;  and 
on  one  occasion,  that  of  a  grand  political  mass-meeting  in  favor  of  Gren. 
Harrison  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  nearly  10,000  persons  assembled  in 
Rhode  Island,  for  whom  a  clambake  and  chowder  were  prepared.  This 
was  probably  the  greatest  feast  of  the  kind  that  ever  took  place  in  New 
England. 

Clam-shell.    The  lips,  or  mouth.    There  is  a  common  though  vulgar 
r     expression  in  New  England,  of  ^  Shut  your  ekan-^hell"  that  is,  "  Shut 
k^  your  mouth,  hold  your  tongue."    The  padlock  now  used  on  the  United 
States  mail-bags  is  called  the  ^  Clam-shell  padlock." 

Clapboard.  A  thin,  narrow  board,  used  to  cover  the  sides  of  houses,  and 
placed  so  as  to  overlap  the  one  below  it.  In  England,  according  to 
Bailey's  Dictionary,  a  clapboard  is  a  thin  board  formed  ready  for  the 
cooper's  use,  in  order  to  make  casks  or  vessels. 

To  Clapboard.    To  cover  with  clapboarding. 

The  house  was  neat  and  comfortable.    It  was  a  small  frame  bollding,  cktpboctrdtd 
on  the  rides  and  roof.  —  Margaret,  p.  18. 

Clape.  The  common  name  of  the  Golden-winged  Woodpecker,  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Dr.  DeKay  thinks  it  "  a  provincial  word,  intro- 
duced by  the  early  English  colonists."  It  is  elsewhere  called  High-hole, 
Tucker,  Flicker,  Wake-up,  and  Pigeon  Woodpecker ;  in  Louisiana,  Pique- 
boiejaune.  —  Niat.  Hist  of  New  York. 

Clattebwhacking.    a  clatter,  racket. 

When  we  went  a  bar  huntrng,  I  heard  the  damdest  dattenchacking  and  Boise  in 
the  road  behind  us.  — Southern  Sketches,  p.  32. 

Clat-eaters.  a  miserable  set  of  people  inhabiting  some  of  the  Soothem 
States,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  turpentine  whiskey,  and  appease  their 
craving  for  more  substantial  food  by  filling  their  stomachs  with  a  kind  of 
aluminous  earth  which  abounds  everywhere.  This  gives  them  a  yel- 
lowish, drab-colored  complexion,  with  dull  eyes,  and  faces  whose  idiotic 
expression  is  only  varied  by  a  dull  despair  or  a  devilish  malignity.  They 
are  looked  down  upon  by  the  negroes  with  a  contempt  which  they  return 
by  a  hearty  hatred.  —  Ida  May, 

Thjb  Clean  Thing.    A  low  expression,  denoting  propriety,  or  what  is 

honorable. 

Il  if  admitted,  that  sending  oat  ships  to  plunder  joor  neighbor  or  adversary  b  as 
—eh  at  men  wcNrdi  in  making  war.    I  do  n't  like  it.    It  b  n't  the  ckan  thing.  — 
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A  man  may  be  the  straight  thing,  that  is,  right  ap  and  down  like  a  cow's  tail ;  bat 
hang  me  if  he  can  be  the  dean  thing  any  how  he  can  fix  it.  — S.  SUdk,  Human 
Nature,  p.  53. 

Clean  Ticket.  The  entire  regularly  nominated  ticket  at  an  election ;  a 
ticket  without  anj  erasures.  ^  He  went  the  clean  ticket  on  the  Whig 
Nominations." 

Clearing.  A  place  or  tract  of  land  cleared  of  wood  for  cultivation  ;  a 
conmion  use  of  the  word  in  America.  —  Webster. 

After  we  reached  the  boundaries  of  the  dearing  and  plunged  into  the  timbered 
land,  this  heat  was  exchanged  for  a  grotto-like  coolness.  —  Mn,  Clovers,  Forest  Life, 
Vol.  I.  p.  64.  -• 

Cleabing  House.  An  establishment  recentlj  organized  in  the  citj  of 
New  York,  where  clerks  from  the  various  banks  daily  meet  to  settle 
the  balances  of  their  respective  institutions. 

To  Clear  out.  To  take  oneself  off;  to  depart,  decamp.  A  vulgar  ex- 
pression. 

This  thing  of  man-worship  I  am  a  stranger  to ;  I  don't  like  it ;  it  taints  everj 
action  of  life ;  it  is  like  a  skimk  getting  into  a  hoose — long  after  he  has  cleared  out, 
jovL  smell  him  in  every  room  and  closet  from  the  cellar  to  the  garret.  —  Crocketfs 
Speech,  Tour,  p.  74. 

I  tamed  round,  and  was  going  to  dear  out.  Bat,  says  he,  Stop,  Mister  1  — Major 
Downing*8  Maif-day  in  New  York. 

Clear  Swing.    Grood  opportunity.    See  Full  Swing. 

As  soon  as  civilization  arrives  at  years  of  discretion,  we  expect  to  see  oar  cities 
parged  of  rowdyism,  incentives  to  vice  abated,  and  a  clear  swing  and  ample  reward 
granted  to  labor  and  intelligence.  — N,  Y.  Tribune. 

To  Clerk,  or  to  clerk  it.    To  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.     In 

conmion  use  at  the  West,  and  occasionally  heard  in  New  York. 

Teaching,  clerking,  law,  etc.,  are  so  very  precarious  except  to  men  of  established 
reputation  and  business,  that  it  is  next  to  madness  for  a  youth  to  come  here  relying 
upon  them.  — N.  Y.  Tribune,  April  19,  1849. 

Young  Soublctte  had  been  derking  down  to  the  fort  on  the  Platte,  so  he  know'd 
something.  —  Buxton,  Far  West,  p.  17. 

I  was  struck  with  the  original  mode  in  which  the  young  gentleman  who  was 
derking  it  managed  his  spelling.  — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  197. 

Clever.  The  following  are  the  English  senses  of  this  word  as  given  by 
Dr.  Worcester:  Dexterous,  skilful  (Addison);  just,  fit,  proper,  com- 
modious {Pope)  ;  well-shaped,  handsome  (Arbuthnot). 

In  the  United  States,  clever  is  much  used  as  a  colloquial  word  in  the 
sense  of  good-natured,  well-disposed,  honest;  and  the  phrase  ^^ clever 
f  man  "  or  ^  clever  fellow,"  is  employed  to  denote  a  person  of  good-nature, 
^   ^Ngood  disposition,  or  good  intention.  —  Worcester's  Dictionary • 
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^    The  landlord  of  the  hotel  was  a  rery  deotr  man,  and  made  me  feel  quite  at  home 
'  in  his  hooM.  —  Orockete$  Tour  Down  East,  p.  22. 

It  is  related  that  an  English  ladj  arriving  in  New  York,  being  recom- 
mended to  take  a  servant  girl  who  was  described  to  her  as  clever  but  not 
miarty  answered,  that  such  a  maid  would  suit  her  admirablj.  But  she 
soon  learned  that  her  new  acquisition  was  merely  inoffensive  and  dull ; 

^ -^whereas,  she  had  expected  one  brisk  and  intelligent,  without  being  showy 
or  dressy.     TVe  sometimes  hear  the  expressions  ^  English  clever "  and 

\  "  Yankee  clever  "  used  to  indicate  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be 
taken. 

Cleterlt.  This  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England,  instead 
of  well  or  very  toelL  In  answer  to  the  common  salutation,  ^  How  do  you 
do  ? "  we  oAen  hear,  ^^  I  am  cleverly J^  It  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  hourly,  completely. 

The  landlord  comes  to  me,  as  soon  as  I  was  deoerly  up  this  morning,  looking  fall 
of  importance.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  8. 

Cleverness.  Mildness  or  agreeableness  of  disposition  ;  obligingness  ; 
good  nature.     Used  in  New  England. —  Webster. 

Clevis,  or  Clevt.  An  iron,  bent  to  the  form  of  an  ox-bow,  with  the  tw(> 
ends  perforated  to  receive  a  pin,  used  on  the  end  of  a  cart-neap,  to  hold 
the  chain  of  the  forward  horse  or  oxen ;  or,  a  drafi-iron  on  a  plow.  — 
Webster. 

Cliff.  A  part  of  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the  West  have  been  called 
^  C7i^  limestone,**  from  the  bold  clifis  found  on  the  banks  of  streams. 
The  word  much  used  in  this  way  is  usually  pronounced  clijls  and 
hence  the  acyective  c/i/?y,  frequently  applied  to  streams  as  a  proper 
name.     Thus,  "  a  clijiy  country  '*  is  one  abounding  in  clifis. 

Clixb  down.     To  climb,  is  to  ascend,  to  mount,  to  rise ;  but  in  no  sense 

to  descend.    Yet  we  sometimes  find  it  used  with  the  latter  signification. 

Thus,  3Ir.  H.  Ward  Beecher,  in  describing  his  visit  to  Oxford,  says : 

To  cUmb  down  the  wall  was  easy  enough,  too  easy  for  a  man  who  did  not  lore 
wetting. 

And  again  — 

I  partly  climbed  down,  and  wholly  cUmbered  back  again,  satisfied  that  it  wif 
eaaier  to  get  myself  in,  than  to  get  the  flowers  out  —  Star  Papert,  p.  41. 

Clincker  Built.  A  term  applied  to  a  class  of  boats  in  which  the  lower 
edge  of  every  plank  overlays  the  next  under  it,  like  clapboards  on  the 
side  of  a  house.     It  is  a  variation  of  the  English  term  clincher-built. 

J  Clino,  or  Clingstone.    A  variety  of  the  peach  in  which  the  flesh  ad- 
herer, or  dings,  firmly  to  the  stone.     When  the  stone  readily  separates 
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from  the  flesh,  thej  are  called  free-stones  or  open  stones.  The  word 
peach  frequently  designates  the  fr^e-stone,  while  the  others  are  called 
clings. 

Clip.  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand ;  as,  ^  He  hit  him  a  cl%pJ*^^Wehtitr, 
ProYincial  in  England  and  the  Northern  States. 

To  Clip.  To  cut,  to  run.  Probably  frt)m  the  motion  of  a  bird's  wings, 
which  strike  or  beat  the  air  as  it  flies  or  runs. 

Some  falcon  stoops  at  what  her  eye  designed, 

And,  with  her  eagerness  the  quarry  missed, 

Straight  flies  at  check,  and  dips  it  down  the  wind.  — Dryden. 

I  had  n't  much  time  left, so  I  ran  all  the  way,  right  down  as  hard  as  I 

could  clip.  — Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  8. 

Clipper.  A  cutter ;  a  small  schooner  with  raking  masts,  built  and  rigged 
with  a  view  to  fast  sailing.  Larger  vessels  are  sometimes  built  after  the 
same  model,  when  they  are  said  to  be  clipper-huilL 

Clipper-Ship.  Ships  built  in  the  clipper  stjle,  with  a  special  view  to 
quick  voyages ;  clipper-built  ships.  They  owed  their  origin  to  the  im- 
mensely profitable  trade  which  sprang  up  between  the  Atlantic  sea-^rts 
and  San  Francisco,  soon  after  the  occupation  of  California  by  Americans 
from  the  United  States. 

Clitcht.  Clanmiy,  sticky,  glutinous.  —  Pickering's  Vocah,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing says,  he  has  ^  heard  this  word  used  in  a  few  instances  by  old  people 
in  New  England;  but  it  is  rarely  heard."     In  Devonshire,  England, 

^  they  use  the  verb  to  ditch,  meaning  to  stick,  to  adhere,  to  become  thick 
or  glutinous.     From  this  our  word  is  evidently  derived. 

Clockmutch.  (Dutch,  klapmuis,  a  night-cap.)  A  woman's  cap  com- 
posed of  three  pieces,  —  a  straight  centre  one,  from  the  forehead  to  the 
neck,  with  two  side  pieces.    A  New  York  term. 

Clothier.  A  man  whose  occupation  is  to  full  and  dress  cloth.  —  Webster, 
In  England,  a  clothier  is  one  who  makes  or  deals  at  wholesale  in  doth. 
Mr.  Pickering  observes,  that  "  although  we  use  clothier  for  fuller,  yet 
the  place  where  the  cloth  is  cleansed  and  dressed  is  called  a  fuUing- 
miUJ' 

To  Cloud  up.    To  grow  cloudy ;  to  doud  over. 

Although  the  morning  was  fine  and  pleasant,  it  douded  up  before  eight  o'clock  and 
commenced  raining.  —  Bryants  Joumey  to  California,  p.  43. 

Club-tail.  The  common  shad,  the  fatter  portion  of  which  have  the  tail 
swollen,  and  on  the  coast  of  Carolina,  where  they  are  taken,  are  called 
cluihtails.  —  NaL  Hist.  N.  T. 
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To  Clutter  up.  To  crowd  together  in  disorder,  to  fill  with  things  in  con- 
fusion ;  as,  "  to  clutter  up  a  room." 

Coal.  The  English  generally  use  the  plural  coals ;  and  we  as  generally 
use  the  singular  collectiyelj.  CoaU  with  us  maj  mean  charcoal,  in 
England,  never. 

CoAX-HOD.  A  kettle  for  carrying  coals  to  the  fire.  More  frequently 
called,  as  in  England,  a  coal-tcuttle,  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Die  of  Frov., 
has  coal-hoody  a  wooden  coal-scuttle,  a  term  which  is  used  in  the  eastern 
part  of  England. 

To  Coast.  To  slide  down  hill  with  sleds  on  the  snow ;  a  term  used  by 
boys  in  New  England. 

Coasting.    The  amusement  of  sliding  down  hiU  with  sleds  on  the  snow. 

I  guess  aunt  Libby  never  broke  one  of  the  mnners  of  her  sled  some  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  it  was  prime  coasting.  —  Fanny  Fern. 

Coat.  Used  in  the  South  for  petticoaL  Formerly  common,  and  still  pro- 
vincial, in  England. 

Cob.  The  spike  on  which  the  kernels  of  maize,  or  Indian  com,  grow. 
When  the  com  is  attached  to  it,  it  is  called  an  ^  ear."  The  old  English 
word  cob^  the  top  or  head  (firom  the  Saxon  cap)y  is  doubtless  the  origin 
of  the  term. 

The  following  short  but  pithy  dialogue  is  represented  as  passing  be- 
tween two  Virginia  negroes  soon  afler  the  surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
at  the  siege  of  Yorktown : 

Mimgo.  —  Halloo,  bnidder  Sam ;  how  joa  do  1 

Sam.  —  O,  don't  know,  brodder  Mingo ;  mighty  poorly. 

Mingo.  —  Poorly  1  indeed  1  you  no  hear  de  news  1 

Sam.  —  No.    What  sorter  news  1 

Mingo.  —  Why,  don't  you  know  dat  are  great  man  dey  call  Comwallis  ? 

Sam.  —  Yes,  I  hera  naff  'boat  him  shooting  after  white  folks  all  over  de  cooA- 

tty- 
Mingo.  —  Well,  I  spose  joa  know  Gin'ral  Washington  t 

Sam.  —  O,  jtB  1  I  know  ole  masser. 

Mingo.  —  Well,  I  tell  yoa  what :  he  no  Comwallis  now,  he  CobmtXiiB ;  Gin'ral 

Washington  shell  all  de  com  off  him  too  slick.  —  Cherokee  Pkamix,  May  21,  1828. 

CoBB.  A  blow  on  the  buttock.^  Wright,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,  explains  the  word  as  follows :  **  A  punishment  used 
among  seamen  for  petty  offences  or  irregularities,  by  bastinadoing  the 

.    offender  on  the  posteriors  with  a  cobbing-stick  or  pipe-staff." 

Should  any  negro  be  foand  vending  spiritaoas  liqaors,  without  permission  from 
his  owner,  sach  negro  so  offending  shall  receive  fifteen  cobbe  or  paddles  for  every 
sach  offence,  from  the  hands  of  the  patrollers  of  the  settlement  or  neighborhood  ia 
which  the  offence  was  committed.  —  Cherokee  Phanix,  April  10, 1888. 

8» 
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CoBBLEE.    1.  A  drink  made.of  wiae,  Bugar,  lemon,  and  pounded  ice,  and 
imbibed  through  a  straw  or  other  tube ;  as,  a  "  sheny  eobbler." 

2.  A  sort  of  pie,  baked  in  a  pot  lined  with  dough  of  great  thickneas, 
upon  which  the  fruit  is  placed ;  according  lo  the  fruit,  it  is  an  apple  or  a 
peach  cobbler.  Western. 
Cobble-Stoke.  A  roundish  stooe ;  n  small  boulder,  such  as  is  used  for 
paring.  Mr.  Halliwell  informs  us  that  the  word  eobile  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  the  North  of  Eugland ;  and  dtea  from  old  authors  the  t«nns 
eohbted  $tonet  and  coining  tlonet,  which  last  suggests  that  the  origin 
of  the  word  is  the  use  of  such  boulders  by  cobblers  for  a  lapstone, 
COCKAB0C9E.  A  title  of  honor  among  the  Indians  of  Virginia,  and  long 
afterwords  used  by  the  English  settlers  as  a  term  for  a  peraon  of  conse- 
quence. 

A  axkamat  ii  one  that  has  the  honor  to  bo  of  the  king  or  qneen'i  coimdl,  witli 
Rlation  to  the  afFun  of  govemmcDL  —  Devtrii/'i  Virginia,  1705,  Book  IIL 
With  Bpor  of  punch  which  I17  in  pate 
E'er  long  we  lighted  u  the  gate ; 
Where,  in  >□  ondeiit  cedar  hoose, 
Dwelt  my  new  friend,  u  eoetxroust. 

The  Sm-iomd  Fader  ;  or,  Almg  vp  ta  Han/land,  1 70B. 

Cocktail.     A  stimulating  beverage,  made  of  brandy  or  gin,  mixed  with 
''       BUgar  and  a  very  little  water. 

In  the  American's  Apostrophe  to  Bon  Gaultier,  addressed  to  Dickens, 
after  bis  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  says : 

Did  wo  Bpere  otir  bnmdy  cocttails,  etint  thee  of  oni  whiikej-groga ! 
Half  the  juleps  that  we  gave  thee  would  have  floored  ft  Newnum  Noggi. 

Booto/Baaadt. 

Coco  Grass.      An  insidious  grass  or  weed  much  dreaded  by  Southern 

planters,  as  it  will  speedily  oTerrun  and  ruin  any  field  in  which  it  takes 

root. 
CoCOA-KOT.     The  well-known  fruit  of  the  Cocot  nucifera,  a  kind  of  palm 

which  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  as  well  as  of 

the  other  parts  of  the  world. 
'   Cocos,  or  Eddoes.     The  tuberous  root  of  the  Arum  eteuknlum,  the  prin- 

cipal  dependence  for  a  supply  of  food  among  the  laboring  population 

of  the  West  Indies. 
Codding.     Fishing  for  codfish.     A  common  term  in  New  England  seB> 

porta,  where  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  purpose. 

Coffee-house.     At  the  South  and  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  this  term  j* 
used  to  signify  b  hwroom. 
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Coffee-tree,  or  Kektuckt  Coffee-tree.     ( Gymnocladu$  caiiadensis.) 
An  onuimental  tree  with  valual^le  wood,  the  seeds  of  which  were  once 
^    used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

CoFFiN-BOAT.     See  Battery. 

^    Conosn,  sometimes  called  Black  Cohosh  or  Black  Snake-root  (  Cimicxfuga 

racemosa),  a  well-known  medicinal  plant    There  are  also  White  and 

Blue  Cohosh,  other  allied  plants. 

White  cohosh  will  bring  oat  tho  whelk  in  less  than  no  time ;  and  brook  lime  will 
break  any  fever.  —  Margaret ,  p.  375. 

Cold,  adj.    Applied  in  a  peculiar  way  to  those  who  do  not  engage  in  some 

particular  undertaking,  e.  g.  a  revival  in  a  church  (this  seems  to  be  the 

original  use),  a  railroad  company,  a  bank,  or  even  a  conspiracy  to  cheat 

some  one.     lie  who  does  not  earnestly  engage  in  it  is  said  to  be  cohL 

How  many  shares  in  the Bank  have  been  subscribed  to-day  1    Why,  Smith 

took  ten  and  Jones  twenty.    And  how  many  did  Jackson  take  ?    Oh,  he 's  cold, 
he  'd  only  take  one,  provided  I  'd  swap  horses  with  him. 

Cold  as  Presbtterl^n  Charity.    I  know  not  the  origin  of  this  saying, 

and  am  not  aware  that  there  is  less  charity  in  this  sect  than  in  any  other. 

They  are  cold  as  Presbyterian  charity ^  and  mean  enoogh  to  pat  tho  sun  in  eclipse, 
are  the  English.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England, 

Why,  Colonel,  the  river  Is  pretty  considerable  for  a  ran ;  but  tho  water  is  cool  as 
PrtAyterian  charity.  —  Crockxtt*8  Tour. 

It  was  common  in  England,  particularly  during  and  aHer  Cromwell's 
time,  to  ridicule  the  Fresbytcrixins ;  thus  Iludibras  says : 

When  thou  at  any  thing  woold'st  rail 
^    ^''^  Thou  muk'st  Presbytery  thy  scale. 
(      As  if  Presbytery  were  a  standard 
To  size  whatever 's  to  be  slandered. 

Part  I.  Canto  S. 

Cold  Flour.    A  preparation  made  of  Indian  com  (maize)  parched  and 
^    /  pulverized,  mixed  with  one  third  its  quantity  of  sugar.    Two  or  three 
/     teaspoonfiils  of  this  compound  stirred  in  a  glass  of  water,  will  answer  for 
a  meal  when  food  is  scarce.     See  Nocake  and  Pinole. 

Collector.    There  are  three  principal  officers  in  each  of  the  large  Cos- 
torn  Houses  in  this  country,  the  Collector,  Naval  Officer,  and  Surveyor. 

It  is  the  duty  of  tli^^o&ctor.  to  receive  all  manifests,  reports,  and  documents  re- 
.  quired  to  bo  made  or  exhibited  on  tho  entry  of  any  vessel  or  car^ ;  record  all- 
manifests,  and,  together  with  the  naval  officer,  estimate  the  amount  of  duties  paya- 
ble on  imports,  indorsilig  the  same  on  the  respective  entries ;  receive,  or  secure  by 
bond,  payment  of  duties ;  grant  permits  fur  the  unlading  or  delivery  of  imports ; 
^_  and,  wiik  tto  '^probation  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  employ  persons  •• 
•    inspectors,  weighen,  gangers^  measurers,  and  clerks.  —  Act  March  S,  1 797. 
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Colored.    A  term  applied  to  persons  who  have  negro  blood  in  their  veins. 

To  Come.     To  make  come,  in  Western  parlance,  applied  to  game,  means  to 
bring  it  down  with  your  rifle. 

Well,  them  English  are  darned  fools,  they  can't  fix  a  rifle  any  ways ;  bat  that 
one  did  shoot  "  some ; "  leastwise  he  made  it  throw  plumb-centre.  He  made  the 
buffer  come,  he  did,  and  font  well  at  Pawnee  Fork  too.  —  N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the 
Times, 

To  make  drunk  come,  means  to  produce  intoxication. 

To  Come  around.    To  coax,  wheedle,  entice.     To  get  around  is  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

Mrs.  Truxton,  besides  doing  the  washing  for  a  number  of  families,  and  malring 
shrouds  on  funeral  occasions,  was  a  great  stickler  for  equal  marriages;  and  observed 
that  "  it  was  onaccountablo  to  her  that  such  a  proper  nice  young  man  as  Mr.  Fad- 
delford  could  be  porvailcd  on  to  go  and  marry  sech  a  gal  as  that  Sally  Ann  Lynes." 
"  But  yet,"  she  continued,  as  though  she  had  reflected  further  on  the  subject,  "  I 
can  tell  you  how  it 's  all  been  brought  about ;  they  've  come  around  that  young  man, 
they  'to  come  around  him.  Oh,  don't  I  know  that  old  Mrs.  Lyons,"  (she  meant 
Sally  Ann's  mother,)  "  she  *s  cunning  as  a  shark."  — A  Wedding  at  NutmegmUe, 

To  Come  out.     1.  An -expression  used  among  certain  religious  enthusi- 
asts, meaning  to  mak6  an  open  profession  pf  j«ligi6n.    ^ 

I  experienced  religion  at  one  of  brother  Armstrong's  protracted  meetings.  Them 
special  efforts  is  great  things  — ever  since  I  come  out,  I  Ve  felt  like  a  new  critter.  — 
Widow  BedoU  Papers,  p.  108. 

2.  "  How  did  you  come  outf**  means,  how  did  you  fare  in  your  under- 
taking? Come  off  would  be  more  agreeable  to  English  usage.  To 
come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn,  means  to  fare  badlj,  to  fail 

Can  you  wonder  that  the  blue  noses  who  keep  such  an  miprofitable  stock  came 
out  at  the  small  eend  of  the  horn  in  the  long  run.  — Sam  Slick,  1st  series. 

^  Come-out ERs.  This  name  has  been  applied  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  States,  principally  in  New  Eng- 
land, who  have  recently  come  out  of  the  various  religious  denominations 
with  which  they  have  been  connected;  hence  the  name. "  They  Tia^ "not 
themselves  assumed  any  distinctive  organization.  They  have  no  creed, 
believing  that  every  one  should  be  left  free  to  hold  such  opinions  on  re- 
ligious subjects  as  he  pleases,  without  being  held  accountable  for  the 
same  to  any  human  authority?' 

They  hold  a  diversity  of  opinions  on  many  points  —  some  believing  in 
the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  and  others  that  they  are  but 
human  compositions.  They  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  have  been  a  divinely 
inspired  teacher,  and  his  religion,  a  revelation  of  eternal  truth ;  that 
according  to  his  teachings,  true  religion  consists  in  purity  of  heart,  boli^ 
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neas  of  life,  and  not  in  opinions ;  that  Christianitj,  as  it  existed  in 
Christ,  is  a  life  rather  than  a  belief.  —  JEvans's  History  of  ReligionSj 
with  Additions  by  an  American  Editor. 

I  am  a  Christian  man  of  the  sect  colled  come-cuters,  and  have  had  experience ;  and 
when  I  meet  the  brethren,  sometimes  I  speak  a  word  in  season.  —  S.  Slick,  Uuman 
Nature. 

To  Come  over.  To  come  over,  or  come  it  over  one,  means  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  one.    Vulgar. 

To  Come  up  to  the  Chalk.  To  come  up  to  the  mark,  L  e.  to  do  one's 
dutj,  fulfil  one's  promises. 

Comxissioner.  a  government  officer,  the  next  in  rank  to  a  Secretary. 
Thus  the  Commissioner  of  PatcYits,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affiiirs,  are  subordinates  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

y   f  Common.    ^  As  well  as  common^^  is  an  expression  piuch  in  use  for  ^  as 
well  as  usual."  y 

Common  doings.  Originally  employed  in  the  West  to  designate  plain  or 
common  food  in  opposition  to  dainties ;  but  now  appHed  to-  persoBB,  a» 
lAODSf  or.thmgs  in'genend  of  an  inferior  kind,     ^q  Chicken  Fixings, 

Commoner.  ^  The  great  Commoner,^  is  an  epithet  oflen  applied  to  Henry 
Clay. 

Complected.     Of  a  certain  complexion,  colored  in  the  face.     "Western. 

That  ladjr  is  mighty  pale  complected.  I  'm  afeaxd  she 's  consompted ;  she 's  always 
comphiining  of  some  misery.  —  Western  Sketches, 

You  're  rather  dark  complected^  and  blue  is  a  trying  color  for  daric  skins.  — Widow 
Bedott  Papers. 

Compliment.    A  present     South-Western. 

CoNCAGEER.  A  name  applied  to  the  small  lizards  and  salamanders  of  the 
United  States. 

Concern.  In  mercantile  usage,  an  establishment  or  firm  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  It  is  provincial  in  England  and  Ireland,  where  it  de- 
notes a  small  estate ;  business. 

Concerned.  (Fron.,  consamed,)  A  euphonistic  Yankeebm,  equivalent 
10  deuced,  devilish,  i.  e.  very,  greatly. 

Yoa  can  keep  yoor  money.  I  'm  consamed  sorry  for  it,  bnt  I  must  take  that  ar 
yaller  gal  back  with  me.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  51. 

To  Conduct,  instead  of  "  to  conduct  oneself;  "  leaving  out  the  reflexive 
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pronoun.  This  offensive  barbarism  is  happily  confined  to  New  England, 
where  it  is  common  both  in  speech  and  writing.  Like  some  other  ex- 
pressions in  the  same  predicament,  it  has  received  the  tacit  sanction  of 
Dr.  Webster,  himself  a  New  England  man. 

Conductor.    The  man  who  takes  the  £ure,  and  has  charge  generally  of  a 
railroad  train. 

\   CoNESTOGA  Horse.    A  heavy  draught  horse  well  known  in  the  States  of 

L-     New  York  and  Pennsylvania.     Before  the  introduction  of  railroads,  they 

were  the  great  carriers  of  produce  firom  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  to 

the  sea-board.      Six  and  sometimes  more  of  these  noble  animals  attached 

to  a  huge  white-topped  waggon  were  a  marked  feature  in  the  landscape  of 

r-this  State.     They  originated  in  Pennsylvania,  towards  the  close  of  the 

I  last  century,  and  are  believed  to  have  descended  from  a  mixture  of  the 

L  Flemish  cart-horse  with  an  English  breed.  —  Herbert^  Horse  and  fforse* 

manship. 

CoNESTOGA  Waggon.    A  waggon  of  the  kind  described  in  the  preceding 
•^  r-    article,  first  made  in  Conestoga,  a  township  of  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

CoNFECTiONART.    Li  the  South-wcst  and  some  parts  of  the  West,  a  bar- 
room. 


Congress.  This  term  is  applied  by  us  especially  to  three  differently  con- 
stituted bodies  of  representatives  of  the  people  that  have  succeeded  each 
ther  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  first  is  the  Continental  • 
Congress,  assembled  in  1774,  and  which  conducted  the  national  affairs 
until  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  second  is  the  Federal  Con- 
gress, which  met  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  March, 
1781,  and  ruled  the  country  till  1789.     The  third  is  the  Congress  of  the 

,  ^'United  ^Slfate*,  which  first  met  under  the  Constitution,  on  the  4th  of 

.    March,  1789. 

Mr.  Pickering  remarks,  that  English  writers,  in  speaking  of  American 
affairs,  generally  say,  "  the  Congress,"  using  the  article.  Such  was  for- 
merly our  own  practice ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  acquired  with 
us  the  force  of  a  proper  name,  so  that  we  now  speak  oi  Congress,  as  the 
English  speak  of  Parliament.  ^When  the  present  Constitution  was 
adopted,  the  usage  was  still  fluctuating,  as  the  following  examples  will 
show: 

Tlie  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  onoe  in  every  year ;  and  such  meeting  shall 
be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  difftBrent 
day. — Art,  1.  Sec,  4. 

Neither  Hoose,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the 
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odier,  adjonm  for  more  than  three  dajs,  nor  to  anj  other  place  than  that  in  which 
the  two  HooBes  shall  be  sitting.  —  Art.  1 ,  Sec.  5. 

Congressional.     Pertaining  to  a  congress,  or  to  the  Congress  of  the 

United  States ;  as,  congressional  debates.  —  Webster, 

The  amgreMsUmcd  institution  of  Amphictjons,  in  Greece.  — Bcarton. 

The  conflict  between  congressional  and  State  anthoritj,  originated  with  the  crea- 
tion of  those  anthoritics.  —  Marshall,  life  of  Washington. 

Congressman.    A  member  of  Congress. 

Our  congressmen,  my  dear  hearers,  what  are  thejr?  Nothing  but  bloodsackers 
npon  the  cheek  of  the  United  States.  Thcj  talk  and  drink  for  eight  dollars  a  daj, 
and  yon  have  to  stand  the  treat.  —  Dow*s  Sermons,  Vol.  3,  p.  137. 

CONiACKER.     A  counterfeiter  of  coin. 

Connecticut.  One  of  the  New  England  States,  and  the  name  of  a  river. 
It  was  variously  spelled  bj  the  earlj  colonists,  QuonectactUj  Quonaugh' 
ticuty  Canecticot,  etc. ;  and  is  said  to  mean,  in  the  Mohegan  language,  a 
long  river. 

Conner.     See  BurgalL 

Conniption  Fit.    This  term  is  exclusively  used  by  the  fair  sex,  who  can 

best  explain  its  meaning.     Ex.  ''  Greorge,  if  you  keep  coming  home  so 

late  to  dinner,  I  shall  have  a  conniption.^*    As  near  as  I  can  judge,  con* 

niption  JiU  are  tantrums. 

Sam  Slick,  in  his  visit  to  a  ''  female  college/'  made  proposals  to  the  "  prcsi- 
dentress/'  which  she  at  first  imagined  was  for  her  hand.  On  discovering  her  error, 
she  fainted  and  (ell  into  a  conniption  Jit.  —  Nature  and  Human  Nature. 

Considerable.  1.  A  good  deal.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  tho 
following  manner  in  the  Northern  States :  ^  He  is  contideraUe  of  a  sur- 
veyor ; "  "  Considerable  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  country."  — Pickering. 

Parson  Tuttle  *s  considerable  of  a  man ;  bnt  in  my  opinion  he  won't  never  be  able 
to  hold  a  candle  to  Elder  Sniffles.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  12S. 

2.  Pretty,  considerably.     A  common  vulgarism. 

A  bodj  has  to  stir  aboat  considerable  smart  in  this  conntiy,  to  make  a  livin',  I  tell 
yon.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  6. 

To  CoNSOCiATE.  To  unite  in  an  assembly  or  convention,  as  pastors  and 
messengers  or  delegates  of  churches.  —  Webster. 

Consociation.  Fellowship  or  union  of  churches  by  their  pastors  and 
delegates  ;  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  and  delegates  of  a  number  of  congre- 
gational churches,  for  aiding  and  supporting  each  other,  and  forming  an 
advisory  council  in  ecclesiastical  affairs. —  Webster.  Consociation  of 
churches  is  their  mutual  and  solemn  agreement  to  exercise  communion 
in  such  acts  as  aforesaid,  amongst  themselves,  with  special  reference  to 
those  churches,  etc.  —  Resvdt  of  the  Synodj  1662. 
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Constable.  Mr.  Webster  notices  the  following  distinction  between  the 
application  of  this  word  in  England  and  in  the  United  States :  "  In  Eng- 
land there  are  high  constables,  pettj  constables,  and  constables  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  United  States  constables  are  town  or  city  officers  of  the 
peace,  with  powers  similar  to  those  possessed  by  the  constables  in  Great 
Britain."  3Ir.  Pickering  says  that  "in  many  of  the  cities,  boroughs, 
and  other  local  jurisdictions  in  England,  they  have  peace  officers  called 
constables^  whose  powers  are  not  materially,  if  at  all,  di£ferent  from  those 
of  our  constables." 

Constituted  Authorities.  The  officers  of  goTemment  collectively,  in 
a  kingdom,  city,  town,  etc  This  expression  has  been  adopted  by  some 
of  our  writers  from  the  vocabulary  of  the  French  Revolution.  —  Picker^ 
ing. 

Neither  could  he  perceive  danger  to  liberty  except  from  the  constituted  mdkonties, 
and  especially  from  the  cxecative.  — ManhaWs  Washington. 

'Constitutionality.    Used  chiefly  in  p<^tioal  language^  Jio  .sigwfr-  the 
state  of  being  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  a  State  or  of  the  United 
JStates. 

The  argamcnt  npon  this  question  has  naturallj  divided  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
one  of  expediency f  the  other  of  constitutionality,  — DthaUs  in  Congress  in  1802. 

The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have  the  power  of  deter- 
mining the  constitutionality  of  laws. — Webster, 

To  Contemplate.  To  consider  or  have  in  view,  in  reference  to  a  future 
act  or  event ;  to  intend.  —  Webster.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  not  found 
in  Johnson  or  Richardson. 

If  a  treaty  contains  any  stipulations  which  contemplate  a  state  of  future  war.  — 

KenVs  Commentaries. 

Contemplation.  Mr.  Pickering  considers  that  the  phrase,  ^I  have 
it  in  contemplation  to  do  such  a  thing,"  for  "  I  intend  to  do  such  a  thing," 
is  used  both  in  England  and  in  this  country,  but  more  frequently  in  the 
latter. 

Continental.  A  word  much  used  during  the  Revolution  to  designate 
what  appertained  to  the  Colonies  as  a  whole.  This  originated  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  when  the  term  "  United  States  "  was  em- 
ployed ;  yet,  continental^  variously  applied,  was  used  during  the  war,  as 
"  continental  troops,"  ^  continental  money,"  etc  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  Life 
of  Washington,  in  speaking  of  the  organization  of  the  American  army, 
says :  '^  Many  still  clung  to  the  idea,  that  in  all  these  proceedings  they 
were  merely  opposing  the  measures  of  the  ministry,  and  not  the  authority 
of  the  crown ;  and  thus  the  army  before  Boston  was  designated  as  the 
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CcnHnenial  armj,  in  contradistinction  to  that  under  General  Gage,  which 
was  called  the  Ministerial  army." 

This  word  will  remind  every  one  of  the  &mous  reply  of  CoL  Ethan 
Allen,  when  asked  by  what  authority  he  sununoned  Fort  Ticonderoga  to 
surrender.  ^  I  demand  it/'  said  he,  ^  in  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah 
and  of  the  Continental  Congress ! " 

Contraption.     Contrivance,  device.     A  factitious  word  local  in  England. 

To  Convene.  This  is  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  in  a  very 
strange  sense ;  that  is,  to  he  convenient,  fit,  or  suitable.  Ex.  "•  This  road 
will  convene  the  public,"  i.  e.  will  be  convenient  for  the  public.  The 
word,  however,  is  used  only  by  the  illiterate.  —  Pickering,  I  have  never 
heard  the  phrase. 

Convenient,  used  to  signify  "  near  at  hand,"  "  easy  of  access,"  is  an 
Irishism  frequently  pointed  out  by  English  critics,  which  found  its  way 
even  into  President  Polk's  last  message,  where  it  is  applied  to  timber 
for  ship-building  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Francisco. 

Contention.  The  general  or  diocesan  synod  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

CooDiES.  The  name  of  a  political  sect  in  the  State  of  New  Yoi^,  which 
originated  in  the  year  1814.  At  that  time  a  series  of  well-written  arti- 
cles appeared  in  a  New  York  paper,  signed  Ahimeleck  Coody.  He  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  mechanic.  '^  He  was  a  federalist,  and  addressed  himself 
principally  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  He  endeavored  to  show 
the  impropriety  of  opposing  the  war,  and  urged  them  to  come  forward  in 
defence  of  their  country.  He  also  attacked  De  Witt  Clinton  with  great  ^ 
severity."  The  writer  was  ascertained  to  be  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck, 
then,  as  now,  distinguished  for  his  talents.  He  was  replied  to  by  a 
writer  under  the  signature  of  "  A  Traveller,"  said  to  be  De  Witt  Clinton^ 
who  thus  speaks  of  this  party:  "The  political  sect  called  the  Goodies,  \ 
of  hybrid  nature,  is  composed  of  the  combined  spawn  of  Federalism  and 
Jacobinism,  and  generated  in  the  venomous  passions  of  disappointment 
and  revenge,  without  any  definite  character ;  neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor 
bird  nor  beast,  but  a  nondescript  made  up  of  'all  monstrous,  all  pro- 
digious things.'"  —  Hammond*s  Polit.  Hist,  of  N,  T, 

CooKET.  (Dutch,  hoehje,)  A  little  cake.  Used  in  New  York.  A  New^ 
Tear^s  Cookey  is  a  peculiar  cake  made  only  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
Christmas  holidays.  In  the  olden  time,  each  vbitor,  on  New- Year's  day, 
was  expected  to  take  one  of  these  cakes.  The  custom  is  still  practised 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Kri.  Child  thinks  it  best  to  let  the  little  dean  hATe  their  own  way  in  erery  thing,   . 
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BOC  to  gire  them  move  eoeUet  tium  tfier,  the  desr  diildren,  deem  requsite.  — 

•  CoOLiXG-BOJLKD.    The  board  oq  which  a  dead  bodj  is  laid  out    Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland. 

CoOLWOBT.  {T^artUa  cordifoiia.)  The  popular  name  of  an  herb^  the 
properties  of  which  are  diuretic  and  tonic  It  is  prepared  for  sale 
by  the  Shakers. 

Coox.     1.  A  popular  contraction  of  raccoon,  the  name  of  an  animal. 

2.  A  nickname  applied  to  members  of  the  Whig  party,  which  adopted 
the  raccoon  as  an  emblem. 

Democrmts,  freemen !  keep  jx>iir  coancil-fires  brightlj  burning.  Let  no  one  remain 
listlesj),  or  doubt,  or  hesitate ;  "  push  on  your  columns/'  rout  the  coons^  beat  them, 
OTenrhelm  them»  and  let  the  welkin  ring  with  the  soul-stirring  tidings  that  ^lasaa- 
chnsctts  is  safe — free  from  the  curse  of  whiggcry.  — Boston  Post, 

CooN*3  AGE.    A  long  time ;  as,  "  I  have  not  been  there  in  a  coofCi  a^r 

The  backwoodsman  jumps  from  his  horse,  and,  slapping  the  grave-looking  gen- 
tleman on  the  back,  says :  "  Hallo,  old  boss,  whar  have  you  been  this  coonCs  agef* 
and  they  go  in  and  wood  up  [i.  c.  drink].  — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas. 

This  child  haint  had  much  money  in  a  coon*s  age,  —  Southern  Sketches, 
COONKR.     A  common  term,  at  the  South,  for  a  canoe. 

CoONKRT.     WTiiggory.     See  CooHy  No.  2. 

IX^mocrata  of  the  old  Bay  State,  one  charge  more  and  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done.  **  Ouco  moro  to  the  breach,"  and  you  will  hear  the  shouts  of  Democratic 
victory,  and  tho  lamentations  of  the  vanquished.  We  must  achieve  a  victory  —  the 
fMH^plo  mu5t  bo  free — civnery  mu.^t  fall  with  all  its  corruptions  and  abominations, 
twver  more  to  rise.  —  Boston  Post, 

CooNTiK  Apka,  or  CooNTiE  Chatta.  The  name  of  an  arrow-root  prepa- 
nuion  obtainiHl  fn>m  the  root  of  Zamia  integrifolia  by  the  Indians  in 
FKmtUi,  when'  tho  plant  is  indigenous. 

l\H>nNO  OK  Voters.  Collecting  and  confining  them,  several  days  previous 
to  an  oloi'tioiu  in  a  house  or  on  a  vessel  hired  for  the  purpose.  Here 
iWv  an>  tri'AtiHl  with  good  living  and  liquors,  and  at  a  proper  day  are 
iak<^  to  tho  |K)lls  and  ^  voted,''  as  it  is  called,  for  the  party. 

lVoT%  Tho  UAino  of  a  small  water-fowl  which  lives  in  marshes,  and,  when 
v<^y^  )mr»uiH).  buries  its  head  in  the  mud.  It  is  often  applied  by  us  to 
a  M«|^M  i^rMn  ;  as  *'  lie  is  a  poor  coot^  Mr.  Halliwell  notices  the  old 
i>«N^Y>'4r^kMJ  «\Yii^«  "  As  stupid  as  a  coot."* 

\  inW  «>w<  *  dv^n't  ?^u  know  tho  Bible  is  the  best  book  in  tho  world  ?  —  Margard, 
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Copper.  A  copper  coin,  espedallj  a  British  halfpennj  or  American 
cent 

My  friends  filled  my  pockets  with  coppen,  — FranUin. 

Copperhead.  {Tngonocepkalus  contoririx,)  A  poisonous  serpent,  whose 
bite  is  considered  as  deadly  as  that  of  the  rattlesnake.  Its  geographical 
range  extends  from  45^  north  latitude  to  Florida.  It  has  various  other 
popular  names,  as  Copper-belly,  Red  Viper,  Bed  Adder,  Deaf  Adder, 
Dumb  Rattlesnake,  Chunk-head. 

Coral  Berrt.  {Sympharicarpus  vulgctris,)  The  Indian  Currant  of 
liCssourL 

Cord.    A  large  quantity.    Western. 

CoRDELLE.     (French.)     A  tow-line.    Western. 

The  propelling  power  of  the  keel-boat  is  by  oars,  sails,  setting^lei,  the  eonUU, 
ttc— Flint,  Hist,  of  Miss,  Valley, 

To  Cordelle.    To  drag  by  a  tow-line. 

We  were  obliged  to  corddle  the  boat  along  the  left  shore.  — Fremonfs  Rqmrt. 

^  CoRDUROT  ROAD.  A  road  or  causeway  constructed  with  logs  laid  together 
over  swamps  or  marshy  places.  When  properly  finished,  earth  is  thrown 
between  them,  by  which  the  road  is  made  smooth ;  but  in  newly  settled 
part3  of  the  United  States  they  are  oflen  lefl  uncoveredj  and  hence  are 
extremely  rough  and  bad  to  pass  over  with  a  carriage.  Sometimes  they 
extend  many  miles.  Thej  derive  their  name  from  their  resemblance  to 
^'    a  species  of  ribbed  yelvet,  called  ewduroy. 

Corked.  A  term  applied  to  vine  which  has  acquired  a  taste  of  the 
cork. 

Corn.      {Zta  mays,)     Maize,  throughout  the  United  States,  is  called 
'  -  Indian  com^  or  simply  com. 

In  England  the  term  com  is  applied  generically  to  wheat,  barley,  and 
other  small  grains.     For  this  we  use  the  term  grain. 

■     Corn  and  Cor  Mill.    A  mill  for  grinding  the  entire  ear  of  Indian  com. 

Corn-basket.    A  large  basket  for  carrying  the  ears  of  maize. — WthUr. 

Corn-blade.  The  leaf  of  the  maize.  Corn-blades  are  collected  and  used 
as  fodder  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  —  Wehster. 

Corn-bread.    Unleavened  bread  made  from  the  meal  of  Indian  com. 

CoRN-BROOHS.  Brooms  made  from  the  tops  of  a  species  of  com,  called 
Broom- Com. 

Corn-cob.    See  Cob. 

Byron  is  said  to  haTe  remarked,  that  "  the  greatest  trial  to  a  woman's  beauty  it 
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/-       tbe  angncefnl  act  of  eadng  eggs."    Some  Yankee  lejoioes  tbat  the  poet  oonld  nerer 
hare  seen  a  ladj  hanging  on  bj  the  teeth  to  a  blaxing  hot  cont-eob.  — Bat.  Sim, 

CoRN-CRACK£B.    The  nickname  for  a  native  of  Kentnckj. 

Corn-crib.  A  structure  raised  some  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with  sides 
made  of  slats  some  distance  apart,  or  of  lattice-work,  to  admit  the  air. 
In  it  the  dried  ears  of  maize  are  kept. 

Corn-dodger.    A  kind  of  cake  made  of  Indian  com,  and  baked  yery 

hard.    It  is  sometimes  simply  called  dodger.    Much  used  in  the  South. 

* 
The  anirersal  food  of  the  people  of  Texas,  both  rich  and  poor,  seems  to  be  com- 

^  dodger  and  fried  bacon.  —  Olmstead,  Texas. 

The  Sacker  State,  the  country  of  vast  projected  railroads,  good  oonHkdgen, 
splendid  banking-houses,  and  poor  currency.  — Rotb,  Squatter  Life,  p.  28. 

He  opened  a  pouch  which  he  wore  on  his  side,  and  took  from'  thenoe  one  or  two 
^^\om-dodger$  and  half  a  broiled  rabbit,  which  his  wife  had  put  up  for  bunting  pro- 
^  visions.  —  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  II.  p.  170. 

Corn-field.    A  field  where  maize,  or  Indian  com,  is  growing. 

CoRN-nusK,  or  Corn-shuck.  The  coarse  outer  leaves  which  enclose 
the  car  of  Indian  com. 

CoRN-HUSKiNO,  or  CoRN-SHUCKiNO.     An  occasion  on  which  a  £uiner 

/    invites  the  young  people  of  the  neighborhood  to  his  house  or  bam,  to  aid 

him  in  stripping  the  husks  from  his  com.     See  Husking. 

There  was  a  corn-husking,  and  I  went  along  with  Sal  Stebbins.  There  was  all  the 
gab  and  boys  settin'  round,  and  I  got  sot  down  so  near  Sal  Babit,  that  1 11  be 
darned  if  I  did  n't  kiss  her  afore  I  know'd  what  I  was  about.  —  Traits  of  Awiitrioan 
Humor. 

Corn-juice.    Whiskey.    A  Westem  term. 

I  informed  the  old  fellow  that  Tom  wanted  a  fight ;  and  as  he  was  too  full  of 
eom-juice  to  cut  carefully,  I  did  n't  want  to  take  adrantage  of  him.  —  RM,  Sqtutter 
Life. 

Old  Monongahela  whiskey. 

Whiskey  made  of  Indian  corn-juice.  — Pluribustah. 

Corn  Pone.  A  superior  kind  of  corn-bread,  made  with  milk  and  eggs  and 
baked  in  a  pan. 

CoRN-SHUCK.     The  Southern  term  for  corn-husky  which  see. 

You  can  have  a  mattress  of  bar-skin  to  sleep  on,  and  a  wild-cat  skin  pulled  off 
whole,  stuffed  with  corn-shucks,  for  a  pillow.  —  Thorpe,  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas. 

CoRN-snuCKiNG.     The  Southern  term  for  corn-husking,  which  see. 

The  young  people  were  all  gibberin'  and  talkin'  and  langhin,'  as  if  they  'd  been 
to  a  com-shuckin*,  more  'n  to  a  mectin'  house.  —  Major  Jones. 

Corn-snake.     The  Coluber  guitatus  of  the  Southem  States. 

Corn-stalk.    A  stalk  of  com,  particolarly  the  stalk  of  the  mauEe.-* 

9* 
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Webiter.  Mr.  Pickering  says,  "  The  farmers  of  New  England  use  this 
term,  and  more  frequently  the  simple  term  stalks^  to  denote  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalks  of  Indian  com  (above  the  ear),  which  is  cut  off  while 
green,  and  then  dried  to  make  fodder  for  their  cattle."  —  Vocabulary, 

Corn-stalk  Fiddle.  A  child's  plaything,  made  by  loosening  the  ex* 
temal  fibre  of  a  corn-stalk,  and  placing  a  bridge  under  each  extremity. 

There  is  no  more  sentiment  in  the  sool  of  an  old  bachelor,  than  there  is  mosic  in 
a  com-^idUc  JiddU.  —  Dow*s  Sermons. 

Corned.     Drunk.     (Low.)  —  Chrose, 

Corner.  When  a  party  is  made  up  to  buy  a  large  amount  of  stock,  a 
larger  quantity  than  is  known  to  be  at  the  time  in  the  miarket,  it  is  called 
a  comer.  The  plan  is  generally  kept  very  private.  As  soon  as  the 
clique  is  formed,  the  brokers  purchase  gradually  large  lots  of  stock  on 
time,  ^  buyer's  option."  After  this  has  been  fixed,  they  sell  on  time, 
**  seller's  option,"  if  possible  nearly  to  the  extent  of  their  purchases  on 
buyer's  option.  The  object  of  this  is  to  provide  a  market  for  this  stock 
afler  the  comer  has  run  out.  This  having  been  all  arranged,  the  clique 
commence  buying  for  cash,  and  in  so  doing  put  up  prices  rapidly.  Hav- 
ing inflated  the  market  pretty  well,  they  make  a  sudden  call  for  several 
thousand  shares  of  stock  on  their  buyer's  option,  and  then  there  comes  a 
sharp  time  among  the  sellers,  who  are  generally  all  short  This  creates 
an  active  demand,  and  the  clique  sell  their  cash  stock  to  the  bears  or 
shorts,  who  purchase  at  high  rates  for  delivery  at  much  lower  prices  to 
the  very  parties  selling.  —  Hunfs  Merchant  Mag,,  Vol.  37. 

To  Corner.  1.  To  comer  a  person  is  to  get  the  advantage  of  him  in  an 
argument,  as  though  he  were  physically  placed  in  a  comer  from  which 
he  could  not  escape.  This  use  of  the  word  can  hardly  be  an  American- 
ism ;  yet  it  is  not  found  in  the  English  dictionaries. 

2.  A  Wall  street  word,  which  means  to  artificially  raise  the  price  of 
stock  in  the  manner  described  in  the  article  Comer, 

There  is  a  largo  class  of  brokers  in  Wall  street,  who  sometimes  control  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  who  make  speculation  their  business.  These  generally  unite  in 
squads  for  the  purpose  of  cornering^  —  which  means,  that  they  first  get  the  control 
of  some  particular  stock,  and  then,  by  making  a  great  many  contracts  on  time, 
compel  the  parties  to  pay  whatever  difference  they  cfaooee,  or  rather  what  they  can 
get ;  for  they  sometimes  orerrate  the  purse  of  those  they  contract  with.  —  A  Week 
in  WaBStrett,p.S\. 

The  remarkable  fluctuations  in  the  stock-maiket  are  chiefly  the  result  of  a  sue- 
ce^sful  cornering  operation.  —  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com, 

The  Erie  Railroad  cornering  has  been  a  very  unfortunate  affair  for  many  members 
of  the  board.  —  X.  Y.  Herald. 

Corner-grocert.  a  grocer's  shop  on  the  comer  of  two  streets,  a  favop- 
ite  location  for  such  establishments  in  American  towns. 
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CoRNEB-TREES.     See  Witness-trees, 

v^CoRP.     A  corpse  is  so  called  in  Pennsylvania. 

Corral.  (Spanish.)  A  pen  or  place  of  security  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
the  form  of  a  circle,  often  temporarily  made  with  waggons,  etc.,  by  par- 
ties of  emigrant^  crossing  the  prairies.  The  area  of  this  circle  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  permit  the  horses  and  cattle  to  graze  during  the  night. 
On  the  outside  of  the  corral  the  tents  are  pitched,  with  their  doors  out- 
ward ;  and  in  front  of  these  the  camp-fires  are  lighted.  — Texas  and  New 
Mexico.  This  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Dutch  Krcud,  which  in 
Southern  Africa  is  used,  like  the  Spanish,  both  as  a  noun  and  a 
verb. 

Among  the  trees,  in  open  spaces,  were  drawn  up  the  waggons,  formed  into  a  cor- 
ralf  or  square,  and  close  together,  so  that  the  whole  made  a  most  formidable  fort,  and, 
when  filled  with  some  hundred  rifles,  could  defy  the  attacks  of  Indians  or  Mexicans. 
—  Ruxton's  Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  177. 

I  lost  a  portion  of  my  cattle,  which  broke  through  the  kraal  in  the  night,  and 
were  never  again  heard  of.  — Anderson's  Lake  N^mi,  p.  360. 

The  hyenas  were  in  the  habit  of  harassing  the  goat-kids,  which  for  secarity  were 
braalled  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  —  p.  356. 

To  Corral.  To  corral  cattle  is  to  secure  them  in  an  enclosure,  to  pen 
them. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Indians,  the  animals  were  all  collected  and  corralled,  as 
■their  penchant  for  horse-flesh  might  lead  some  of  the  young  men  to  appropriate  a 
rhorse  or  a  mule.  — Ruxton*s  Adventures,  p.  238. 

Well,  as  soon  as  the  animals  were  unhitched  from  the  waggons,  the  governor 
-sends  out  a  strong  guard,  seven  boys,  and  old  hands  at  that.  It  was  pretty  nigh 
upon  sundown,  and  Bill  had  just  sung  out  to  corral.  The  boys  were  drivin'  in  the 
animals,  and  we  were  all  standin'  round  to  get  'm  in  slick,  when  "  howgh-owgh- 
owgh-ough"  we  hears  right  behind  the  bluff,  and  'bout  a  minute  and  a  perfect 
crowd  of  Injuns  gallops  down  upon  the  animals.  —  Western  Adventures. 

/   COTBBTTY.     A  man  who  meddles  in  the  woman's  part  of  household  affairs. 
^  North  and   East    It  is  probably  of   English  origin.     Halliwell  and 

jt    Wright  give  both  cot  and  cot-quean  with  the  same  meaning. 

COTCH,  for  caught,    A  Negro  vulgarism. 

^  .  Snake  baked  a  hoc-cake, 

^',  '  Left  a  frog  to  watch  it; 

Frog  went  to  sleep. 
Lizard  come  and  et4ch  it.  —  Virginia  Negro  Song. 

CoTTON-B AGOING.  A  coarso  hempen  cloth,  chiefly  manufactured  in  Ken- 
tucky, for  packing  cotton  in.     Sometimes  called  simply  Bagging. 

CoTTOi^-AiouTH.    A  poisonous  snake  of  Arkansas. 
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CoTTONOCRACT.  A  tcrm  applied  to  the  Boston  manufacturers,  especially 
by  the  "  Boston  Whig  "  newspaper. 

Cotton  Rock.  A  variety  of  IVIagnesian  limestone,  of  a  light  buff  or 
gray  color,  found  in  Missouri.  It  is  very  soft  when  fresh  from  the 
quarry,  and  can  be  easily  wrought  for  building  purposes.  —  Swallaw^s 
Gtoiogy  of  Missouri, 

Cottonwood.  (Populus  monilifera.)  A  species  of  poplar,  so  called  from 
the  cotton-like  substance  surrounding  the  seeds,  which  grows  on  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes  and  streams  from  New  England  to  Illinois  and  southward, 
especially  westward.  '  In  Texa^  and  New  Mexico  it  is  called  Alamo. 

Cougar.     See  Puma. 

Coulee.  (French.)  A  narrow  rocky  valley  of  great  depth,  with  inclined 
sides,  and  from  ten  to  fifty  miles  in  length,  distinguished  from  a  cafioHy 
which  has  precipitous  sides.     They  occur  in  Oregon. 

Council  Fire.  The  sacred  fire  kept  burning  while  the  Indians  hold  their 
councils. 

To  Count.     To  reckon  ;  suppose ;  think. 

Newman.  —  Yoa  *\\  pass  master!  a  proper  fine  fcUow. 
DooUtUe.  —  I  calculate  I  be. 
Newman.  —  Heady  to  enter  on  duty  ? 

DoolittU.  —  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  kind  of  way  you  count  to  improve 
me. — D,  Humphreys f  The  Yankee  in  England. 

ComU  St.  Luc.  —  Read  the  superscription.    You  can  read  ? 
DooUtde.  —  I  count  I  can,  —  and  spell,  too.  —  Ibid. 

To  Counter-brand.  To  destroy  a  brand  by  branding  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  the  prairie  regions  of  the  South-west  the  calves  are  marked  by 
cropping  their  ears,  the  cross  as  well  as  the  brand  of  each  stock-owner 
being  recorded  in  the  county  records.  "When  cattle  are  a  year  old,  they 
are  branded ;  and  if  afterwards  sold,  the  same  brand  is  burnt  in  on  the 
opposite  side,  thus  destroying  the  original  title. 

CouNTER-juiiFER.  A  clerk  in  a  retail  "  store,"  whose  place  is  behind  a 
counter. 

With  physical  forces  developed  in  the  school  of  slavish  endorancc,  and  mind  on- 
tasked  and  neglected,  what  wonder  the  farmer's  boy  deems  the  life  of  a  city  cowiter- 
jumper  dose  upon  the  confines  of  heaven !  —  Essay  by  L.  P.  Harvey ,  1852. 

CouxTT.  "In  speaking  of  counties^*  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "the  names 
of  which  are  composed  of  the  word  shire,  we  say  the  county  of  Hamp* 
shire,  the  county  of  Berkshire,  etc.  In  England  they  would  say  either 
Hampshire  or  Berkshire  simply,  without  the  word  county  ;  or,  the  county 
cf  HantSy  the  county  of  Berks,  etc.    The  word  shire  of  itself,  as  CYerj- 
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body  knows,  means  county  ;  and  in  one  instance  (in  Massachusetts),  this 
latter  word  is  used  instead  of  $hire,  as  a  part  of  the  name :  *  The  county 
of  Duke*s  County. '  "  —  Pickering's  Vocabulary. 

Couple.     A  couple  of  any  thing  sometimes  means  a  few ;  as,  "  Shall  I  go 
*'  ^     to  market  and  get  a  couple  of  cherries  ?"     Pennsylvania. 

Coupon.  A  financial  term,  which,  together  with  the  practice,  is  borrowed 
from  France.  In  the  United  States,  the  certificates  of  State  stocks  draw- 
ing interest  are  accompanied  by  coupons^  which  ase  small  tickets  attached 
to  the  certificates.  At  each  term  when  the  interest  falls  due,  one  of  these 
coupons  is  cut  off  (whence  the  name) ;  and  this  being  presented  to  the 
State  treasurer,  or  to  a  bank  designated  by  him,  entitles  the  holder  to 
receive  the  interest  The  coupons  attached  to  the  bonds  of  some  of  the 
Western  States  have  not  been  cut  off  for  several  years.  They  are  also 
called  Interest  Warrants. 

CoxTRT.  In  New  England  this  word  is  applied  to  a  legislative  body  com- 
posed of  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  Senate;  as,  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 

CouBT-HousE.  The  county  towns  of  Virginia  are  often  called  so  without 
regard  to  their  proper  names.  Thus  Providence,  the  county  town 
of  Fairfax,  is  unknown  by  that  name,  and  passes  as  Fairfax  Court-House  ; 
Culpepper  Court-House  has  superseded  its  proper  name  of  Fairfax,  more 
common  in  Lower  Virginia.  The  same  practice  has  existed  to  some  ex- 
tent in  Maryland.  Thus,  after  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  and  the  dis^ 
persion  of  our  forces,  they  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  ^  Montgomery 
Court-Botue" 

Cove.    A  strip  of  prairie  extending  into  the  woodland. 

CoYERCLip.  (Genus  Achitu.  Lacepede.)  The  popular  name  of  the  sole, 
a  fish  common  in  the  waters  of  New  York.  Calico  is  another  name  for 
it  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Coverlid.  A  corruption  of  coverlet.  (Fr.  couvre4it.)  A  bed-quilt, 
counterpane. 

Her  bed  consisted  of  a  mattress  of  becch-lcaves  spread  on  the  floor,  with  tow  and 
wool  coverlids.  — Margaret^  p.  12. 

CowBraD,  or  CowPEX  Bird.  (Icterus  pecorts.)  A  bird  allied  to  the 
Crow  Blackbird  and  Orchard  Oriole.  So  called  fix)m  its  often  alighting 
on  the  backs  of  cattle  and  searching  for  worms  in  their  dung. 

Cowberry.  (Vaecinium  vitisidaa.)  A  plant  resembling  the  common 
cranberry,  but  larger.  It  is  found  on  certain  mountains  in  Massachu- 
setts.  —  Bigelow*s  Flora  Bostoniensis, 
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CowBOTS.  A  contemptuous  appeUation  applied  to  some  of  the  tory  par- 
tisans of  Westchester  Co.,  New  York,  during  the  Revolutionary  war, 
who  were  exceedingly  barbarous  in  the  treatment  of  their  opponents 
who  &vored  the  American  cause. 

Cow-catcher.  A  contrivance  fixed  in  front  of  a  locomotive  to  take  up 
cattle  or  other  obstacles,  and  prevent  them  from  getting  beneath  the 
wheels  and  throwing  the  cars  off  the  track. 

Cowhide,  or  Cowskin.  A  particular  kind  of  whip  made  of  twisted  strips 
of  raw  hide ;  it  is  also  called  a  Raw  Hide. 

To  Cowhide.    To  flog  with  a  cowhide,  or  cowskin. 

To  be  out  of  office  and  in  for  a  cowhiding  is  not  a  pleasant  change  finom  eight 
dollars  a  day  and  all  sorts  of  nice  pickings.  [Alluding  to  an  ex-member  of  Con- 
gress.]— N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Cow-lease.  A  right  of  pasturage  for  a  cow  in  a  common  pasture. 
Used  in  some  towns  of  New  England.  —  Pickerings  Vocabulary, 
Provincial  in  the  West  of  England.  —  Grose^s  Gloisary. 

Cow  Parsnip.  (Heracleum  latanum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  plant, 
classed  among  the  herbs  prepared  by  the  '^  Shakers,"  as  containing 
properties  carminative  and  diuretic 

Co  TOTE.     (Mexican,  coyotL)     The  prairie-wolf  {Canii  latrans). 

CoTOTE  Diggings.  Small  shafts  sunk  bj  the  gold  miners  in  California, 
so  called  finom  their  resemblance  to  the  holes  dug  or  occupied. by  the 
cojote.  This  animal  lives  in  cracks  and  crevices  made  in  the  plains  hj 
the  intense  summer  heat. 

The  coyote  diggings  require  to  be  very  rich  to  pay,  from  the  great  amount  of  labor 
necessary  before  any  pay-dirt  can  be  obtained.  — Borthwick*$  California,  p.  138. 

Crab  Grass.  (Gen.  Digitaria.)  A  species  of  grass  which  grows  spon- 
taneously in  the  cultivated  fields  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  is  very  injurious 
to  the  crops,  and  yet  makes  excellent  fodder,  being  equal  to  the  best 
English  hay.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  Orchard  grass  of  the 
North. 

Cracker.  1.  A  little  paper  cylinder  filled  with  powder,  imported  frcHn 
China ;  called  also  a  Fire-cracker.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  noise 
it  produces  in  exploding.     In  England  it  is  called  a  iquih. 

2.  A  small  water  biscuit.     So  called  also  in  the  North  of  England. 

3.  A  nickname,  applied  to  the  poor  white  people  of  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  otherwise  called  SandAillers,  which  see. 

"  I  was  amused  enough/'  said  Nina,  "  with  Old  Hundred's  indignation  at  baring 
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got  oat  the  carriago  and  horses  to  go  over  to  what  he  called  a  Cracker  foneraL"  -— 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  152. 

Cbagexinos.  1.  Cindersy  the  remains  of  a  wood  fire ;  a  word  used  in  the 
Southern  States. 

When  it  lightened  so,  she  said  t'  other  eend  of  the  world  was  afire,  and  we  'd  all 
he  humt  to  cracklings  before  morning.  — MaJ.  Jones's  Courtship. 

2.  The  crisp  residue  of  hog  fat  after  the  lard  is  fried  out  It  is 
kept  for  kitchen  use.  OrachUng-hread  is  corn-bread  interspersed  with 
cracklings.     In  England,  crackling  is  the  crisp  rind  of  roast  pork. 

Well,  fetch  up  jonr  nag.  I  am  perhaps  a  leetle,  just  a  leetle,  of  the  best  man  at 
a  horse  swap  that  ever  stole  eraddins  out  of  his  mammy's  fat  goord.  Where's  your 
boss  1  —  TVaits  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  I. 

Cradle-sctthe.  Called  also  simply  a  cradle.  It  consists  of  a  common 
scythe  with  a  light  frame-work  attached,  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
scythe.  It  is  used  for  cutting  grain,  instead  of  the  sickle ;  and  enables 
the  farmer  to  perform  treble  the  work  that  could  be  accomplished  with 
the  latter  implement.  On  large  farms  it  is  now  superseded  by  the  still 
more  efficient  Reaping  Machine. 

To  Cradle.  To  cradle  grain  is  to  cut  it  in  the  same  manner  that  grass 
is  cut  or  mowed  with  the  implement  above  described. 

The  operation  of  cradling  is  worth  a  journey  to  see.  The  sickle  may  be  more 
classical ;  bnt  it  cannot  compare  in  beauty  with  the  swaying,  regular  motion  of  the 
cradle. — Mrs,  Clavers,  Western  Clearings. 

Cradle.  A  machine  resembling  a  child's  cradle  used  in  washing  out  the 
auriferous  earth  of  California.     Also  called  a  Rocker. 

Cramp-bark.  (  Vihumum  oxycoccus.)  The  [popular  name  of  a  medicinal 
plant ;  its  properties  are  anti-spasmodic.  It  bears  a  fruit  intensely  add. 
In  New  England  it  is  called  the  Tree  Cranberry. 

Crank.     Sure,  confident. 

If  you  strong  clectioncrs  did  n't  think  you  were  among  the  elect,  you  would  n't 
be  so  crank  about  it.  —  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  317. 

Cranky.     1.  Unsteady,  as  the  gait  of  a  tipsy  man. 
2.  Queer,  crotchety. 

Crash.     (Grerm.  Creas.)     A  coarse  kind  of  linen  doth  used  for  towels- 
Margaret  was  up  early  in  the  morning.    She  washed  at  the  cistern,  and  wiped 
herself  on  a  coarse  crash  towel.  —  Margaret,  p.  17. 

Crawtish.  (Astacus  bartanii.)  1.  The  popular  name  of  the  fresh- 
water lobster. 
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2.  A  political  renegade.    In  English  parliamentaiy  phrase,  ^  a  rat" 

To  Crattfish.  To  back  out  from  a  position  once  taken ;  particularly  ap- 
plied to  politicians,  evidently  from  the  mode  of  progression  of  the  animal. 
Western.     The  English  term  is  "  to  rat." 

We  acknowledge  the  com,  and  retreat,  retrograde,  crawfish,  or  climb  down,  in  as 
graceful  a  stjle  as  the  drcamstanccs  of  the  case  will  admit.  —  Cmro  Times. 

Crawfisht.  a  term  applied  to  wet  land,  because  inhabited  by  crawfish. 
See  Spouty. 

Creature.  In  the  plural  nmnber  this  word  is  in  very  common  use  among 
fanners  as  a  general  term  for  horses,  oxen,  etc.  Ex.  ^  The  creatures  will 
be  put  into  the  pasture  to-day."  —  Pickering,  In  the  South,  a  horse  is 
generally  called  a  critter  ;  while,  to  other  animals,  the  term  itock  is  ap- 
plied. 

The  owners  or  chiimcrs  of  any  such  creatures  [i.  e.  "  swine,  neat  cattle,  horses,  (ff 
thecp''],  impoanded  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  fees,  etc.  —  Provincial  Laws  of 
Mass.  —  Statute  10,  Wm.  III. 

To  Crease.     To  shoot  an  animal  so  that  the  bullet  will  cut  the  skin  on 

the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  without  doing  any  serious  injury.     When  a 

horse  cannot  be  caught,  he  is  frequently  creased.    Although  he  is  not 

much  hurt,  he  will  fall  at  the  touch  of  the  bullet,  and  remain  quiet  and 

powerless  until  his  pursuers  secure  him.     Used  only  in  the  West. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  get  within  noosing  distance  [of  the  wild  horse],  and  seeing 
that  his  horse  was  receding  and  growing  alarmed,  Beatte  slid  down  from  the  saddle, 
lercUed  his  rifle  across  the  bock  of  his  mare,  and  took  aim,  ynth  the  intention  of 
creasing  him.  '^  Irving' s  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Creek.  A  small  river  or  brook.  In  New  York,  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  and  in  Canada,  a  small  stream  is  called  a  creek.  The  term  is  in- 
correctly applied ;  as  its  original  signification,  according  to  the  diction- 
aries, is  a  small  port,  a  bay  or  cove ;  from  which  it  has  gradually  been 
extended  to  small  rivers. 

Creosote  plakt.  (Larrea  mexicana.)  This  plant  abounds  from  the 
Arkansas  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  California. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  resinous  matter  of  powerful  odor.  Animals  refuse 
to  eat  it.     It  is  employed  as  an  external  application  in  rheumatism. 

Creepers.  Pieces  of  iron,  furnished  with  sharp  points  and  strapped  under 
the  feet,  to  prevent  one  falling  when  walking  upon  ice.  The  term  is  said 
to  mean  ^  low  pattens  "  in  Norfolk,  England. 

Creole.  In  the  West  Indies,  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the  Southern 
States,  one  bom  of  European  parents ;  but  as  now  used  in  the  South 
it  is  applied  to  every  thing  that  is  native,  peculiar  to,  or  raised  there. 
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In  the  New  Orleans  market  one  maj  hear  of  Creole  com,  cre<^  chickens, 
Creole  cattle,  and  creole  horses.  In  that  city,  too,  a  Creole  is  a  native  of 
French  extraction,  as  pure  in  pedigree  as  a  Howard ;  and  great  offence 
has  been  given  by  strangers  applying  the  term  to  a  good-looking  mulatto 
or  quadroon. 

Crevasse.  (French.)  The  breaking  away  of  the  embankments  or  le- 
vees on  the  lower  Mississippi  by  a  pressure  of  the  water. 

Criss-cross.  A  game  played  on  slates  by  children  at  school;  also  called 
Fox  and  Geese. 

Critters,  for  creatures,  is  a  common  vulgarism  in  pronunciation. 

You  hear  folks  say,  sach  a  man  is  an  ugly  grained  critter,  he  'U  break  his  wife's 
heart ;  just  as  if  a  woman's  heart  was  as  brittle  as  a  pipe-stalk.  —  Scan  Slick, 

Oroaker.  a  small  and  very  beautiful  fish,  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
peculiar  croaking  sound,  which  it  utters  when  taken. 

Crock.  (Ang.  Sax.  crocca.)  1.  An  earthem  vessel,  a  pot,  or  pitcher,  a 
cup.  —  Webster,  This  old  English  word  is  still  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

Therefore  the  yalgar  did  about  him  flocke, 
Like  foolish  flies  into  an  honey  croclce. 

Spenser,  F.  Queen,  V.  2.  33. 

2.  The  black  of  a  pot;  smut,  the  dust  of  soot  or  coal.  This  word  is 
provincial  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  is  there  used  precisely  as  in 
the  United  States. 

At  one  of  our  frolics,  there  was  one  long-haired  fellow  looked  as  though  he  'd 
been  among  the  pots  and  kettles,  and  got  a  great  gob  of  crock  on  his  apper  lip.  — 

Lafaytite  Ckron. 

3.  (Fr.  croc.)  A  large  moustache  turned  up  (i.  e.  hooked)  at  the 
ends. 

To  Crock.    To  black  with  soot  or  other  matter  collected  from  combus- 
tion, or  to  black  with  the  coloring  matter  of  cloth.  —  Webster. 
Provincial  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  England. 

Crooked  stick.     A  cross-grained,  perverse  person. 

So  as  I  ain't  a  crookidstick,  just  like,  like  old  (I  swow, 

I  do  n*t  know  as  I  know  his  name)  — I  '11  go  back  to  my  plough. 

Biglow  Papers, 

The  widow  R must  have  been  dreadfully  put  to  it  for  a  husband,  to  take  up 

with  such  a  crw)ked  stick  as  Elder  B . — Major  Downing, 
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To  Cbook.    2.  To  crook  one's  elbow  or  one's  little  finger,  is  to  tipple. 

Crooked  as  a  Virginia  Fence.  A  phrase  applied  to  any  thing  very 
crooked;  and  figuratively  to  persons  of  a  stubborn  temper  who  are  difli- 
cult  to  manage. 

Cropping.  This  term,  in  the  South  and  West,  means  devoting  the  diief 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  one  article. 

Cross-Fox.  (  Vulpes  fuivus,)  A  fox  whose  color  is  between  the  common 
reddish-yellow  and  the  silver-gray,  having  on  its  back  a  black  cro«s. 
These  animals  are  rare,  and  their  skins  conmiand  a  high  price. 

To  Cross  one's  Track.  To  oppose  one's  plans  ;  synonymous  with  the 
nautical  phrase,  ^  to  run  athwart  one's  hawse." 

Cross  Timbers.  A  belt  of  forest  or  woodland,  from  five  to  thirty  miles  in 
width,  which  extends  from  the  Arkansas  River  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  Brazos,  a  distance  of  four  hundred  miles.  The  wood  is 
chiefly  post-oak  and  black-jack.  The  forest  is  passable  for  waggons,  and 
Is  a  marked  feature  in  the  region  where  it  is  found,  being  the  boundary 
between  the  cultivable  and  the  desert  portions. 

The  whole  of  the  crou  timber  abounds  in  most.  There  is  a  pine  oak  which  pro 
daces  acorns  pleasant  to  the  taste.  — Irving's  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Crotchical.     Crotchety.     A  common  colloquial  word  in  New  England. 

Yoa  nerer  see  snch  a  crotchical  old  critter  as  he  is.  He  flics  right  off  the  handle 
for  nothin'.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

Crowd.  Any  number  of  persons  together  is  called,  in  Western  parlance,  a 
crowd  ;  so  that  the  word  is  often  equivalent  to  "  company." 

The  conreniences  of  the  toilette  were  wanting  as  in  all  far  Western  places.  A 
couple  of  tin  basins,  filled  with  muddy  water  from  the  Missouri,  stood  on  a  board, 
while  a  square  foot  of  mirror,  with  a  brush  and  comb  attached  by  means  of  a  string, 
hung  upon  the  wall  for  the  use  of  the  crowd. — Description  of  a  Hotel  in  Kansas. 

Here,  boys,  drink.  Liquors,  captain,  for  the  crowd.  Step  up  this  way,  old  boss, 
and  liquor.  —  dadsUme^  Englishman  in  Kansas,  p.  43. 

In  a  discussion  pending  the  election  of  chaplain  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Kentucky,  nominated  the  Rev. 
John  Morris : 

"  He  is,"  said  Mr.  £.,  "  a  regular  member  of  the  Hardshell  Baptist  Church,  a 
rery  pious  man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  Ibr  snch  a 
crowd  as  this." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  in  speaking  of  Walker's  party  of  fiUibusters 

from  Costa  Rica,  says : 

Commodore  Erskine  has  signified  his  intention  not  to  carry  any  more  of  this 
crowd  to  Aspinwall,  out  of  deference  to  the  New  Granadian  authorities. — June  1, 
1857. 
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I  recognized  a  man  as  one  of  mj  fellow-passengen  from  New  Toik  to  Chagres. 
I  was  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  that  cnnrdL 
—  Borthwid^s  CaUfamia,  p.  195. 

Cbuel.     One  of  the  numerous  substitutes  for  veiy,  exceedingly.    A  man 

who  had  been  seriously  ill  with  cramp,  or  something  of  the  kind,  sent  for 

the  doctor,  who  arrived  after  the  painful  paroxysm  had  ceased,  and  when 

weakness  had  succeeded  to  pain. 

"  How  are  you,  my  friend  ?  "  said  the  Doctor.  "  Oh,  Doctor,  I  'm  powerful  weak, 
but  cruel  easy." 

Cruller.  (Dutch  krvUery  a  curler.)  A  cake,  made  of  a  strip  of  sweet- 
ened dough,  boiled  in  lard,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  twisted  or  curled 
together.     Other  shapes  are  also  employed.    The  New  Yorkers  have 

'  inherited  the  name  and  the  thing  from  the  Dutch. 

To  Cry.     To  publish  the  banns  of  marriage  in  chuiyh.    New  England. 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  were  cried  next  Sabbath.  —  Margaret, 

Cucumber  tree.  (Magnolia  acuminata.)  A  tree,  so  called  from  a  slight 
resemblance  of  its  young  fruit  to  a  cucumber.  As  it  grows,  the  resem- 
blance is  lost,  and  the  fruit  becomes  pinkish  red. 

CuFFT.    A  very  common  term  for  a  negro. 

Cunner,  or  Conner.     See  BurgaU, 

Two  fishermen  had  been  despatched  at  daybreak  to  procure  a  supply  of  cod  for  a 
chowder  and  cunners  for  a  fry,  and  we  were  expecting  a  rare  supper.  — Lee,  Merri* 
mack,  p.  133. 

CuNNUCK,  or  K'nuck.     a  name  applied  to  Canadians  by  the  people  in  the 

Northern  States. 

^iissus  didn't  affection  Yankees  much;  and  Cunnutks  she  hated  like  poison, 
'cause  they  enticed  off  negroes.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  180. 

Curb-stone  Brokers.  Stock-operators,  whose  place  of  business  is  on 
the  edge  of  the  pavement  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange, 
and  whose  account-books  are  said  to  be  kept  in  their  hats.  ^  This  is  a 
very  large  class  of  speculators,  and  is  composed  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced  operators  in  the  street  [Wall  street.  New  York]. 
Many  of  them  have  been  members  of  the  Stock-Exchange ;  but  firom 
having  failed  to  fulfil  their  contracts,  during  some  of  the  numerous  nps 
and  downs  of  the  market,  have  been  compelled  to  vacate  their  seats,  and 
lost  their  membership.  The  curbstone  brokers  have  leased  a  large 
room  directly  under  that  occupied  by  the  regular  board  ;  and  during 
the  session  of  the  board  a  communication  is  kept  up  between  the  rooms, 
so  that  any  transaction  is  known  below  as  soon  as  made.  Upon  infor- 
mation derived  in  this  way,  the  curbstone  brokers  operate  among  them- 
selves, and  frequently  with,  and  for  the  account  of,  the  outsiders.    This 
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daas  of  speculators  are  particularlj  fond  of  operating  in  'puts'  and 
*  calls,'  and  in  fact  resort  to  all  the  different  methods  of  doing  a  large 
business  on  a  small  capital."  —  JSunfs  Merchants  Mag.  VoL  37. 

CuBLETCUES.    See  Carltcues. 

CcBious.     ^  This  word  is  often  heard  in  New  England  among  the  com- 
mon farmers,  in  the  sense  of  exceUenty  or  peculiarly  excellent ;  as  in  these 
•    expressions :  '  These  are  curious  apples ; '  '  this  is  curious  cider,'  etc 
This  use  of  the  word  is  hardly  known  in  our  seaport  towns."  —  Pickering, 

CuPALO,  for  cupola^  is  a  common  error  of  pronunciation.  It  is  also  a  yerj 
old  one,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage  : 

Whose  roof  of  copper  shmeth  so^ 

It  excellfl  Saint  Peter's  eupello.^  Political  Ballads,  1660. 

Cubs.    A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  curse. 

Custard  Apple.    See  Sweet-Sop  ;  see  also  Papaw, 

Customable.  Subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  called  customs,  (Law  of 
Massachusetts,)  —  Webster, 

The  word  dutiable  is  much  used  among  merchants  in  New  Tork,  but  I 
never  heard  the  word  customaUe, 

To  Cut  DibOES.     Synonymous  with  to  cut  capers,  i,  e.  to  be  frolicksome. 

Who  ever  heerd  them  Italian  singers  recitin'  their  jabber,  showin'  their  teeth,  and 
adtim*  didoes  at  a  private  concert  ?  —  S.  Slick  in  England. 

Watcfajpnan  1  take  that  'ere  feller  to  the  watch-hoose ;  he  comes  here  a  cutting  up 
his  didoes  erery  night.  — Pickings  from  the  Pioaofune, 

On,  on  he  splorged,  until  not  two  ounces  of  vital  air  filled  his  breathing  appaimtos ; 
over  the  fence  of  his  relative's  grounds  Nick  flew,  and  up  the  lane  he  travelled, 
bustled  into  the  house,  foamed,  fumed,  and  cut  up  such  wondrous  strange  didoes, 
that  his  wife  and  friends  believed  he  had  gone  stark  mad.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  ofiks 

Times,  ^ 

/    ,       

To  Cut  Pk^t*  To  run;  to  go  fast  Synonymous  with  '^to  cut  one's 
stidL"  A  vulgar  expression,  probably  derived  from  the  quick  motion  of 
a  horse  or  carriage  over  a  country  road,  which  makes  the  dirt  fly. 

Well,  tbo  way  the  cow  cut  dirt  was  cautionary ;  she  cleared  stumps,  ditches,  wind- 
fidls,  and  tvery  thing.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

Now  cut.  dirt !  screamed  I ;  and,  Jehu  Gineral  Jackson  I  if  he  did  n*t  make  a 
straight  shkt-tail  for  the  door,  may  I  never  make  another  pass.  — Fidd,  Western 
Tola.         \ 

To  Cut  a  Si^^a^e.    The  same  2^  to  cut  a  dash. 

The  expression  is  generally  applied  to  a  person  walking  who  is  gaily 
dressed,  and  has  a  pompous  air  or  swagger  in  his  or  her  gait,  in  allusion 
to  the  sweeping  motion  of  a  scythe. 
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The  Miss  A 8  cut  a  tall  twathe,  I  tell  yoa,  for  they  Bay  they  are  descended 

from  a  govcraor  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  their  relations  in  England  are  some  pun- 
kins  too.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature* 

Awake  !  arouse  ye,  Sinners  1  Enow  that  you  are  but  a  notch  or  two  lower  than 
the  angels ;  that  you  are  not  only  put  here  to  make  money,  kiss  the  women,  and 
cut  a  twcUhe,  but  .to  fill  a  higher  and  more  important  destiny.  — Dow's  Sennons. 

To  Cut  a  Splu^1>^.  The  same  as  the  foregoing,  to  make  a  show  or  dis- 
play in  dress. 

Since  Miss  C has  got  a  hyst  in  the  world,  she  tries  to  cut  a  splurge,  and  make 

folks  think  she 's  a  lady.  —  W^dow  BedoU  Papers. 

Cute.     (An  abbreviation  of  acute,)  .  Acute,  sharp,  keen^    It  is  provin- 
cial in  various  parts  of  England.   ;  In  New  England  it  is  a  common  collo- 
/quialism,  though  never  used  by  educated  people 

Now,  says  I,  I  'm  goin'  to  show  yon  about  as  cute  a  thing  as  you  're  seen  in  many 
a  day.  —  Maj.  Downing* 8  Letters,  p.  214. 

Mr.  Marcy  was  a  right  cute,  cunning  sort  of  a  man ;  but  in  that  correspondenco 
General  Taylor  showed  himself  able  to  defend  himself  against  the  fire  in  tho 
rear.  —  Mr.  Gentry* s  Remarks  at  the  Taylor  Meeting  in  N.  Y» 

Miss  AUin,  in  her  <'  Home  Ballads,"  in  describing  the  Yankee,  sajB : 

No  matter  where  his  home  may  be  — 

What  flog  may  be  unfurl'd ! 
lie  '11  manage,  by  some  cute  device. 

To  whittle  through  the  world. 

CuTENESS.     Acuteness,  keenness. 

lie  had  a  pair  of  bright,  twinkling  eyes,  that  gave  an  air  of  extreme  cuteneu  to  his 
physiognomy.  —  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Aug.  1845. 

Cut-grass.  (Leersia  on/zoides.)  The  common  name  of  a  species  of 
grass,  with  leaves  exceedingly  rough  backward,  so  as  to  cut  the  hands  if 
drawn  across  them.  —  Bigelow's  Flora, 

To  Cut  it  too  Fat.    To  overdo  a  thing,  synonymous  with  "  going  it  too 

strong." 

It 's  bad  enough  to  be  uncomfortable  in  your  own  house  without  knowing  why ; 
but  to  have  a  philosopher  of  the  Sennaar  school  show  you  why  you  are  so,  is  cutting 
it  rather  too  fat.  — Potiphar  Papers,  p.  131. 

Cut-off.  Passages  cut  by  the  great  Western  rivers,  particularly  the 
Mississippi,  affording  new  channels,  and  thus  forming  islands.  These 
ciU-offs  are  constantly  made. 

When  the  Mississippi,  in  making  its  cut-offs,  is  ploughing  its  way  through  the  vir- 
gin soil,  there  float  upon  the  top  of  this  destroying  tide,  thousands  of  trees,  that 
covered  the  land  and  lined  its  curving  banks. —  Thorpes  Backwoods,  p.  172. 

The  settlement  was  one  of  tlie  prettiest  places  on  the  Mississippi — a  perfect  loca- 
tion; it  had  some  defects,  until  the  river  made  the  cut-off  t^t  Shirt  Tail  Bend,  which 
remedied  the  evil.  —  Thorpe,  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas, 
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To  Cut  round.    To  fly  about,  to  make  a  display. 

The  widow  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous.  She  was  dressed  off  like  a  young 
gal,  and  cut  round,  and  laughed,  and  tried  to  be  wonderfol  interesting. — Bedoit 
Papert,  p.  91. 

Instead  of  sticking  to  me  as  she  used  to  do,  she  got  to  aiUin*  round  with  all  the 
yoong  fellows,  jost  as  if  she  cared  nothin'  aboat  me  no  more.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the 
Tima, 

To  Cut  Stick,  or  To  Cut  one's  Stick.  To  be  off;  to  leave  imme- 
diately, and  go  with  all  speed.  A  vulgar  expression,  and  oflen  heard. 
It  is  also  provincial  in  England. 

Dinner  is  over.    It 's  time  for  the  ladies  to  cut  stick.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Englmd, 

If  erer  yon  see  her  and  she  begins  that  way,  np  hat  and  cut  ttick  doable  quick.— 
Ibid. 

To  Cut  under.    To  undersell  in  price.    New  York. 

To  Cut  up  shines.    To  cut  capers,  play  tricks. 

A  wild  hall  of  the  prairies  was  cutting  up  ihinet  at  no  great  distance,  tearing  ap 
the  sod  with  hoofs  and  horns.  — Knickerbocker  Mag, 

"  What  hare  these  men  been  doing  ?  "  asked  the  Recorder. 

"  Oh,  they  were  cutting  up  all  kinds  of  seines  ;  knocking  over  the  ashes  barrels,  thy* 
ing  stones  at  lamps,  kicking  at  doors,  and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  whole  dty."— 
Piekingt/rom  the  Picayune,  p.  61. 

Cutter.    A  light  one-horse  sleigh. 

Sleighs  are  swarming  up  and  down  the  street,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  hnge 
omnibos  with  its  thirty  passengers  to  the  light,  gaily  painted  eutten,  with  their  soli- 
tary  tor-capped  tenants,  etc  —  The  Upper  Ten  Thoutand,  p.  4. 

And  then,  we  11  go  sleighing,  in  warm  raiment  clad, 

With  fine  horses  neighing  as  if  they  were  glad. 

The  shining  bells  jingle,  the  swift  cutter  flies : 

And  if  oar  ears  tingle,  no  matter ;  who  cries  ?  —  N,  Y.  Tribune, 

Cuttobs.    (French  couteau^  a  knife.)     A  large  knife,  used  in  olden  times 

in  New  England. 

There  were  no  knires  and  forks,  and  the  family  helped  themselves  on  wooden 
plates,  with  cuttoes.  — Margaret,  p.  10. 

Ctpress-brake.  a  basin-shaped  depression  of  land  near  the  margin 
of  shallow,  sluggish  bayous,  iuto  which  the  superabundant  waters  find 
their  way.  In  these  places  are  vast  accumulations  of  £Edlen  cypressr 
trees,  which  have  been  accumulating  for  ages.  These  are  called  cyprtii- 
braket. — Dickeson  on  the  CyprtMs  Timber  of  Louitiana, 

10* 
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Daddock.     The  heart  or  body  of  a  tree  thoroughly  rotten.  —  Ash, 

This  old  word  is  not  noticed  by  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Webster.  It  is  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Worcester  in  his  new  dictionary*. 

The  great  red  daddocks  Uj  in  the  green  pastores,  where  they  had  lain  year  after 
year,  crumbling  awar,  and  sending  forth  innomerable  forma  of  vegetable  life.  — 
Margaret,  p.  215. 

/  Damaged.     Intoxicated. 

^  Damsox  Plums,  of  the  West  Indies.     See  Star-apple, 

Daxder.     1.  Scurf  at  {he  roots  of  the  hair ;  dandruff. 

2.  To  gel  one's  dander  up,  or  to  have  one's  dander  raised^  is  to  get  into 
a  passion.  Hero,  it  would  seem,  the  dandruff  is  ludicrously  put  for  the 
hair  itself,  which  is  represented  as  being  raised  on  end,  like  the  fur 
of  some  animals  when  enraged.  This  as  well  as  the  preceding  use  of  the 
word  is  found  in  English  dialects. 

The  Department  of  State  did  not  keep  back  the  letters  of  Mr.  Hives,  in  which 
he  boasts  that  he  had  outwitted  the  French.  Well,  this  sort  oiput  up  the  dander  of 
the  French.  —Crockett,  Tour,  p.  198. 

The  fire  and  fury  that  blazed  in  her  eye  gave  ocnlar  evidence  of  her  dander  being 
up.  —  Pickings  from  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  p.  163. 

As  we  looked  at  the  immense  strength  of  the  Northnmbcrland's  mast,  we  could 
AOt  help  thinking  that  Neptune  must  have  his  dander  considerably  raised  before  he 
could  carry  it  awov.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Adv, 

I  felt  my  dander  risin*  when  tlio  impertinent  cuss  went  and  tuck  a  seat  along-side 
of  Miss  Mary,  and  she  begun  to  smile  and  talk  with  him  as  pleasin'  as  could  be.  -^ 
Maj.  Joneses  Courtship,  p.  77. 

Dangerous.     Endangered, ^ing  in  danger.  —  Forhy,    This  sense  is  local 
in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

Dandyfied.     Dandyish ;  like  a  dandy. 

Darky.     A  common  term  for  a  negro. 

I  wish  do  legislatur  would  set  dis  darkie  free, 

Oh !  wliat  a  happy  place  den  de  darkie  land  would  be. 

We  'd  have  a  darkie  parliament, 

An'  darkie  codes  of  law,  • 

An'  darkie  judges  on  de  bench, 

Darkie  barristers  and  .aw.  —  Ethiopian  Melodies. 

,    Dark  moon.    Tlie  interval  between  the  old  and  the  new  moon.     Western. 

'  I  always  alter  my  colts  and  plant  my  'taters  daring  the  dark  moon. -^  Letter  Jhnn 
a  Western  Farmer,  ^ 
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Darn.  A  substitution  for  damn,  generally  considered  a  Yankeeism.  It  is 
used,  however,  in  England.  In  the  South  the  form  ding  is  used,  which 
comes  near  to  the  English  dang. 

If  e'er  their  jars  they  've  made  yu  feel, 

This  gude  adwise  yoa  'II  call ; 
For  sich  warmin's  gripe  —  or  I  'U  be  darned 

'T  wood  80on  make  je  sing  small.  — Essex  DiaUct,  Noakes  and  Stifles. 

Now  let  me  see,  that  is  n't  ail ;  I  ased  'fore  leaving  Jaahim, 
To  count  things  on  my  finger-ends,  but  something  seems  to  ail  'cm. 
Where 's  my  left  hand  t    O,  dam  it,  yes,  I  recollect  what 's  come  on 't : 
I  haint  no  left  arm  but  my  right,  and  that's  got  jest  a  thamb  on 't. 

Poetical  Epistle  from  a  Volunteer, 

Darnation.    a  euphemism  for  damnation, 

"Buttermilk,  by  Jingo,"  exclaimed  the  disappointed  pedagogue.    Saint  Jingo, 
was  the  only  saint,  and  a  darnaiion,  or  dam  you,  were  the  only  oaths  his  poritan 
education  ever  allowed  him  to  use.  —  Cooper,  Satanstoe,  Vol.  I.  p.  68. 

Darsent,  for  dares  not.    It  is  vulgarly  used  in  all  persons  and  numbers. 

To  Deacok  a  Calf  is  to  knock  it  in  the  head  as  soon  as  it  is  bom.  — 
Connecticut. 

To  Deacon  off.  To  give  the  cue  to ;  derived  from  a  custom,  once  uni- 
versal but  now  extinct,  in  the  New  England  Congregational  churches. 

^  An  important  part  of  the  office  of  deacon  was  to  read  aloud  the  hymns 

given  out  hj  the  minister,  one  line  at  a  time,  the  congregation  singing 

each  line  as  soon  as  read.  ^— Zoir^//.^    In  some  of  the  interior  parts  of 

New  England  the  custom  of  deaconing  off  hymns  is  still  continued.     It 

probably  arose  in   the  early  colonial   days  from  a  scarcity  of  psalm 

books.   J:, 

When  all  was  ready  [to  commence  the  religious  exercises],  a  prayer  was  made 
and  the  chorister  deaconed  the  first  two  lines.  —  Goodrich's  Reminiscences,  Vol.  L 
p.  77. 

To  funk  right  out  o'  p'lit'cal  strife  aint  thought  to  be  the  thing. 
Without  you  deacon  o/f  the  tune  you  want  your  folks  should  sing. 

The  Bigdow  Papers. 

To  Deaden.  1.  In  newly  settled  parts  of  the  West,  where  it  is  designed 
to  make  a  "^  clearing,'*  some  of  the  trees  are  cut  down ;  the  others  are  gir- 
dled, or  deadened^  as  they  say,  i.  e.  deprived  of  force  or  sensation.  If 
the  majority  of  trees  are  thus  girdled,  the  field  is  called  a  deadeningy  — 
otherwise  it  is  a  clearing.  —  Carlton^  The  New  Purchcue,  Vol.  I.  2-40. 

2.  A  political  candidate  at  the  West  deadens  his  competitor's  votes  in  a 
district  by  doing  away  with  false  impressions,  misstatements,  etc,  orig- 
inating with  the  other  party. 

Dxadenixo.  a  piece  of  land  the  trees  on  which  have  been  deadened  bj 
girdling. 
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Dead  broke.    Utterly  exliaiisted  of  cash,  penniless. 

Damphool  squared  up  his  board  bill  and  paid  his  washer-woman,  which  left  him 
dead  hrcke.  — Doesticks,  p.  141. 

To  be  dead  broke  was  really,  as  far  as  a  man's  comfort  was  concerned,  a  matter  of 
less  importance  in  the  mines  than  in  almost  any  other  place. — Borthwick^s  CaUJbmiaf 
p.  255. 

Dead  heads.  Persons  who  drink  at  a  bar,  ride  in  an  omnibus  or  railroad 
car,  travel  in  steamboats,  or  visit  the  theatre,  without  charge,  are  called 
dead  heads.  These  consist  of  the  engineers,  conductors,  and  laborers  on 
railroads ;  the  keepers  of  hotels ;  the  editors  of  newspapers,  etc 

"  The  principal  avenue  of  our  city/'  writes  a  learned  friend  in  Detroit,  "  has  a 
toll-gate  just  by  the  Elmwood  Cemetery  road.  As  the  cemetery  had  been  laid  oat 
some  time  previous  to  the  construction  of  the  plank-road,  it  was  made  one  of  the 
conditions  of  the  company's  charter  that  all  funeral  processions  should  go  back  and 
forth  free.  One  day,  as  Dr.  Price,  a  celebrated  physician,  stopped  to  pay  his  toll, 
he  remarked  to  the  gate-keeper : 

** '  Considering  the  benevolent  character  of  our  profession,  I  think  you  ought  to 
let  us  pass  free  of  charge.' 

"  '  No,  no,  doctor,'  the  keeper  readily  replied,  *  wo  could  n't  afford  that  You 
send  too  many  dead  heads  through  here  as  it  is.' 

"  The  doctor  paid  his  toll,  and  never  asked  any  favors  after  that."  — Wash.  Even, 
Star,  Oct.  1857. 

Deadheadism.    The  practice  of  travelling  with  free  tickets. 

As  I  had  never  experienced  the  blessed  privilege  of  deadheadism,  I  could  not  natu- 
rally resist  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  so  new  a  sensation ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  you 
that  it  is  by  no  means  so  unpleasant  as  you  might  imagine.  It  was  a  pleasure  simi- 
lar to  that  which  Lucretius  describes  aa  enjoyed  by  standers  on  the  shore  when  they 
see  sliips  tossed  about  on  the  sea,  to  behold  wretches  crowding  to  the  ticket-officea 
and  disbursing  their  money,  when  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  your  seat  and 
be  carried  through  the  air  without  money  and  without  price. — Letter  in  N.  Y.  Dribune, 
June,  1857. 

Dead  IIobse.  Work  for  which  one  has  been  paid  before  it  is  performed. 
When  a  printer,  on  Saturday  night,  includes  in  his  bill  work  not  yet  fin- 
ished, he  is  said,  on  the  following  week,  to  "  work  off  a  dead  horse/* 
Also  used  in  England. 

Dead  Rabbits.  A  name  recently  assumed  by  the  Irish  faction  in  the  city 
of  New  York. 

If  the  Dead  Babbit  think  he  slays. 

Or  the  Plug  Ugly  think  he's  slain, 
They  do  but  pave  the  subtle  ways 

I  've  trod,  and  mean  to  tread  again. 

Parody  on  Emerson^s  Brahma,  N.  Y.  Even*g  Poet. 

Deaf  Adder.     See  Blauser, 

Deaf  Nut.  A  nut  the  kernel  of  which  is  dCicayed.  Pennsylyania. 
Provincial  in  England. 
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Dearborn.  A  kind  of  light  covered  waggon,  so  named  from  its  inven- 
tor. 

"    Death.    To  be  dtaik  on  a  thing,  is  to  be  completely  master  of  it,  a  capital 
.    hand  at  it,  like  the  quack  doctor  who  could  not  manage  the  whooping- 
cough,  but  was,  as  he  expressed  it,  '^  death  on  fits."     Vulgar. 

Did  jroa  ever  beam  tell  of  the  man  they  calls  Chtinkc j  ?  bom  in  Kaintnck  and 
raised  on  the  Mississippi;  death  on  bar,  and  smartly  in  a  panther  fight  1 — N.  Y, 
t^irit  of  the  Times. 

Women,  I  believe,  are  bom  with  certain  natural  tastes.  Sally  was  death  on  lace, 
and  old  Aunt  Thankful  goes  the  whole  figure  for  furs.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Natwrt, 
p.  225. 

/  Decedent.    A  deceased  person.  —  Laws  of  Penniylvania. 

Deck.    A  pack  of  cards. 

"  Waiter,"  cried  out  an  Arkansas  traveller,  "bring  down  my  baggage."  "  What 
is  it,  sir  ?  "    "A  bowie-knife,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a  deck  of  cards,  and  one  shirt." 

Deck  is  defined  by  Ash,  "  a  pack  of  cards  piled  one  upon  another." 

Declension.  We  sometimes  see  this  word  used  in  the  newspapers,  in 
speaking  of  a  person's  declining  to  be  a  candidate  for  office.  Ex.  Ir. 
consequence  of  the  declension  of  our  candidate,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  vote 
for  a  new  one.  —  Pickering, 

Declination.  Used  in  the  same  sense  as  the  preceding  word.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  employed  by  Mr.  John  Pintard,  when  he  declined  a 
reelection  as  president  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

To  Deed.  To  convey  or  transfer  by  deed.  A  popular  use  of  the  word  in 
America ;  as,  ^^  he  deeded  all  his  estate  to  his  eldest  son."  —  Webster. 

Deed  of  Trust.  An  instrument  of  writing  under  seal,  conveying  prop- 
erty from  A  to  B,  to  hold  or  use  for  the  benefit  of  C,  under  the  agree- 
ment of  A  and  C.     Middle  States. 

Delaware.  This  State  was  so  called  in  the  year  1703,  from  Lord  De  la 
War,  whose  name  was  previously  given  to  the  Bay. 

To  Demoralize.     To  corrupt  and  undermine  the  morals  of;  to  destroy  or, 
lessen  the  efiect  of  moral  principles  on.  —  Webster.     Professor  Lyell, 
who  visited  Dr.  Webster,  says,  "  When  the  Doctor  was  asked  how  many  .  ^j. 
words  he  had  coined  for  his  Dictionary,  he  replied,  only  one,  *  to  demor"  , 
alize  ; '  and  that  not  for  his  Dictionary,  but  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the*  '^ 
last  century."  —  Travels  in  the  V*  States,  p.  53.     Mr.  Jodrell,  in  his 
**  Philology  of  the  English  Language,"  gives  the  word  a  place,  and  cites 
as  an  example,  a  passage  from  a  speech  by  Lord  Liverpool,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  March  11,  1817 : 
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ThejT  had  endeavored  to  guard  and  protect  the  people  againit  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  oormpt  and  demoralize  them. 

The  native  vigor  of  the  soal  must  wholly  disappear,  wider  the  steady  inflaenoe 
and  the  demoralizing  example  of  profligate  power  and  prosperoas  crime.  — WaUk, 
Letters  on  France, 

V  Dengue.     See  Break-bone  Fever, 

Department.  (Fr.  departement)  The  principal  offices  of  the  federal 
goYemment  at  Washington,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  Secretary, 
arc  styled  departments.  Thus  we  have  the  State  Department,  Interior 
Department,  Treasury  Department,  etc  This  expression  and  also  the 
following  are  borrowed  from  the  French. 

Departmental.     Pertaining  to  a  department,  or  division.  —  Webster, 

The  game  played  hy  the  revolutionists  in  1789  was  now  played  against  the  depart'' 
mental  guards,  called  together  for  the  protection  of  revolutionists.  —  Burke,  Pref.  to 
Brissot's  Address. 

Which  it  required  all  the  exertion  of  the  departmental  force  to  suppress.  — H,  M, 
Williams,  Letters  on  France. 

Depot.     (Pron.  dee^-po.)    A  railroad  station-house. 

To  Deputize.  To  depute ;  to  appoint  a  deputy ;  to  empower  to  act  for 
another,  as  a  sheriff.  —  Webster, 

This  word  is  not  in  any  of  the  English  dictionaries  except  one  of  the 
early  editions  of  Bailey,  where  it  appears  in  the  Preface  among  words  in 
modem  authors,  collected  after  the  Dictionary  was  printed.  Mr.  Picker- 
ing remarks,  that  "the  word  is  sometimes  heard  in  conversation^  but 
rarely  occurs  in  writingy  and  has  always  been  considered  as  a  mere  vul- 
garism." 

They  seldom  think  it  necessary  to  deputize  more  than  one  person  to  attend  to 
their  interests  at  the  seat  of  government.  —  Port  Folio,  January,  1811. 

Deseret.  a  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
which  they  occupy. 

Desk.     The  pulpit  in  a  church,  and  figuratively,  the  clerical  profession. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Poundtext  appears  well  at  the  desk.**    "  He  intends  one 

son  for  the  bar,  and  another  for  the  desk**     This  New  England  word  is 

not  generally  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  pulpit,  or  as  it  is  hero  [in  Connecticut]  called,  the  desk,  was  filled  by  three,  if 
not  four,  clergymen ;  a  number  which,  by  its  form  and  dimensions,  it  was  able  to 
accommodate.  —  Kendall's  Dravds,  Vol.  I.  p.  4. 

They  are  common  to  eVery  species  of  oratory,  though  of  rarer  use  in  the  desk, 
etc  — Adams* s  Lecture  on  Rhetoric. 

Desperate,  oommonlj  pronounced  detpertj  and  used  to  denote  exceed- 
ingly ;  as  ^  I  'm  despert  glad  to  see  jou.''    Bad  as  this  use  and  prononcia- 
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tion  of  the  word  are,  they  are  both  to  be  found  in  England.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton notices  the  word  among  the  provincialisms  of  Yorkshire ;  as, 
**  Thou 's  desperate  hopeful ! "  —  Nugce  Literariay  p.  353. 

"  Waes  me !  what 's  this  that  Ings  sae  at  m  j  heart, 
And  fillB  my  breast  with  such  a  despert  smart  1 " 

Poems  in  Wutmoreland  and  Cumberiand  Dialect,  p.  117. 

DsssERT.  This  term,  which  properly  signifies  the  fruits  and  nuts  brought 
on  the  table  after  the  substantial  parts  of  a  dinner,  is  often  improperly 
applied  in  the  United  States  to  the  puddings  and  pies. 

To  Desulphurize.    To  take  the  sulphur  out  of  vulcanized  Caoutchouc 

Devil's  Darning-Needle.    A  common  name  for  the  Dragon-fly.    In 

England,  according  to  Wright,  it  is  called  the  Devil's  Needle. 

Now  aad  then  a  long-legged  spider  would  ran  across  oar  track  with  incrcdihlo 
rapidity,  or  a  devil* t  darning-needle  would  pertinadoosly  horer  above  oar  heads,  and 
caase  me,  impressed  with  an  old  nursery  caution,  to  duck  and  dodge,  and  hold 
my  hands  over  my  ears,  until  the  winged  spectre  would  fly  away  across  the  garden.  — 
Putnam's  Monthly,  June,  1854. 

Devil-Fish.  (Genus,  Sophtus,  Cuvier.)  The  common  name  of  the 
American  Angler,  so  called  from  its  hideous  form.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  names  of  Sea-devil,  Fishing-frog,  Bellows-fish,  Goose-fish,  Monk-fish, 
and  others.  —  Storer's  Fishes  of  Mass, 

Deviltry.    Mischief;  devilry.     Provincial  in  England. 

The  office-holding  gentry  at  Washington  will  meet  with  their  match  in  an  indig- 
nant people,  when  they  come  to  And  out  their  deviltry.  —  Crockett's  Speech,  Tow, 
p.  106. 

Peter  Funk  is  ready  to  be  employed  in  all  manner  of  deceit  and  deviltry.  He 
cares  not  who  his  employers  are.  —  Perils  of  Pearl  Strtet,  p.  51. 

»^  Dewberrt.     {Ruhus  Canadensis,)     A  low-trailing  species  of  Blackberry. 

Dicker.     Barter ;  also  articles  received  in  barter.     Western. 

Grant  that  the  North 's  insulted,  scorned,  betrayed, 

O'erreachcd  in  bargains  with  her  neighbor  made. 

When  selfish  thrift  and  party  held  the  scales 

For  peddling  dicker,  not  for  honest  sales, 

Whom  shall  we  strike  %  —  Whittier,    The  Panorama, 

>  To  Dicker.    To  barter.    Used  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

The  white  men  who  penetrated  to  the  semi-wilds  [of  the  West]  were  always 
ready  to  dicker  and  to  swap,  and  to  trade  rifies  and  watches,  and  whaterer  else  they 
might  happen  to  possess.  —  Cooper.     The  Oak  Openings. 

Different  from.     We  say  one  thing  is  "  different  from "  another.     In 
'  England  the  expression  is  "  different  to/*  and  so  the  old  English  writers 
quoted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary.     Comp.  Averse. 
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DiFFicuLTED.  Perplexed.  Mr.  Sherwood  has  this  among  the  words  pe- 
culiar to  Georgia,  and  there  are  examples  of  its  use  to  be  found  in  some 
of  our  well-known  authors.  It  is  in  common  use  at  the  bar :  "  The  gen- 
tleman, I  think,  will  be  difficvited  to  find  a  parallel  case." 

Thcro  is  no  break  in  the  chain  of  vital  operation ;  and  consequently  we  are  not 
difficulted  at  all  on  the  score  of  the  relation  which  the  new  plant  bears  to  the  old  — 
Bush  on  the  Resurrection ^  p.  57. 

Dr.  Jamicson  has  the  verb  to  difficult  in  his  Scottish  Dictionary. 

Dig.  a  diligent  student,  one  who  learns  his  lessons  bj  hard  and  long  con- 
tinued exertion.  —  HcdVs  College  Words. 

There  goes  the  digy  just  look  1 
How  like  a  parson  he  eyes  his  book  1 

N,  Y,  Literary  World,  Oct.  11, 1851. 

By  this  't  is  that  we  get  ahead  of  the  dig, 

'T  is  not  we  that  prevail,  bat  the  wine  that  we  swig. 

Amherst  Indicator,  Vol.  II.  p.  252. 

Digging.     1.  A  word  first  used  at  the  Western  lead  mines,  to  denote  a 

place  where  the  ore  was  dug.    Instead  of  saying  this  or  that  mine,  the 

phrase  in  vogue  is  these  diggings,  or  those  diggings. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Hofiman  visited  the  Gralena  lead-mines,  and  while  there 

was  shown  about  to  the  various  estates,  where  the  people  were  digging 

for  ore.    The  person  who  accompanied  him  said : 

Mr. ,  from  your  State,  has  lately  struck  a  lead,  and  a  few  years  will  make 

him  independent.    We  are  now,  you  observe,  among  his  diggings.  —  Winter  in  the 
West,  Let.  25. 

The  principal  diggings  near  Haugtown  were  surface  diggings,  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  river  diggings,  every  kind  of  mining  was  seen  in  full  force.  —  Borthwick^s 

California,  p.  120. 

The  phrase  these  diggings  is  now  provincial  in  the  Western  States, 

and  is  occasionally  heard  in  the  Eastern,  to  denote  a  neighborhood,  or 

particular  section  of  country. 

Boys,  fellars,  and  candidates,  I  am  the  first  white  man  ever  seed  in  these  diggings, 
I  killed  the  first  bar  [bear]  ever  a  white  skinned  in  the  county,  and  am  the  first 
manufacturer  of  whiskey,  and  a  powerful  mixture  it  is  too.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life 

I  ain't  a  vain  man,  and  never  was.  I  hanto  a  morsel  of  it  in  my  composition.  I 
do  n't  think  any  of  us  Yankees  is  vain  people ;  it 's  a  tiling  don't  grow  in  our  dig- 
gings.  —  Sam  Slick  in  Englaud,  ch.  24. 

2.  The  act  of  studying  hard ;  diligent  application.  —  HalL 

I  've  had  an  easy  time  in  college,  and  enjoyed  the  "  odum  cum  dignitato,"  —  the 
learned  leisure  of  a  scholar's  life,  —  always  despised  digging,  you  know.  — Harvard 
Reg,  p.  194. 

3.  Dear,  or  costly ;  as,  "  a  mighty  digging  price."    A  Southern  word. 
—  Sherwood's  Georgia. 
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^  To  Dill.     (Probably  the  samo  as  to  dvH)    To  soothe.    The  word  is  used 

in  the  north  of  England. 

I  know  what  is  in  this  medicine.  It  'U  diU  feven,  dry  ap  sores,  stop  rfaeamatis, 
drive  out  rattlesnake's  bite,  kill  worms,  etc — Margaret,  p.  140. 

Dime.     (Fr.  dixme  or  dime,  tenth.)     A  silver  coin  of  the  United  States, 
in  value  the  tenth  of  a  dollar,  or  ten  cents. 

This  term,  peculiar  to  our  decimal  currency,  is  now  in  common  use  at 
the  South  and  West ;  but  in  the  Eastern  and  Northern  States,  whence 
the  Spanish  real  and  half-real,  which  long  formed  a  large  portion  of  the 
circulation,  have  only  recently  been  banished,  it  is  usually  called  a  ten» 
cent  piece,  and  the  half-dime  2i  five-cent  piece. 

Small  articles  are  sold  in  the  New  Orleans  markets  by  the  picayune  or  dime's 
worth.  If  joa  ask  for  a  pound  of  figs,  you  will  not  be  understood ;  but  for  a  dime*t 
worth,  and  they  are  in  your  hands  in  a  trice.  —  Sketche$  of  New  Orleani.  N.  Y. 
Tribane. 

The  currency  [in  New  Orleans]  is  more  truly  national  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  Every  thing  sells  by  dimes  and  half-cfimes,  "bits"  and  "pica- 
ynnes  "  being  the  same  value ;  and  as  for  copper  money,  I  hare  not  seen  the  first 
red  cent.  —  Bayard  Taylor,  Letter  from  N.  0.,  July,  1849. 

Dms.    Conmion  in  the  West  and  South  for  money.    ^ She's  got  the 
dimes/*  i.  e.  she  is  an  heiress. 

DiNO.    Very,  excessively.    A  Southern  word.     See  Dam, 

It  was  ding  hot;  so  I  sot  down  to  rest  a  bit  under  the  trees.  —  Chron,  of  Pine" 

viUe, 

Dinged.    Very,  excessively.    An  expletive  peculiar  to  the  South,  the 

equivalent  of  the  Northern  darned. 

Tou  know  it  *$  a  dinged  long  ride  from  Pineville,  and  it  took  me  most  two  days 
to  get  there.  —  3Iaj.  Joneses  Courtship, 

DcroLiNO.    Tottering,  insecure ;  prob.  i.  q.  dangling. 

We  have  been  telling  our  readers  that  federalism  is  just  now  in  a  very  dingUng 
way,  while  the  Express  insists  that  the  democracy  is  in  the  tame  coiiditio&. — N.  Y. 
True  Sun,  Aug.  26,  1848. 

DiNnvo-ROOM  SERVANT.    A  male  house-servant  or  waiter. 

To  Dip  Snuff.  A  mode  of  taking  tobacco,  practised  by  women  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States^  and  particularly  at  the  South,  may  be  thus 
described  .-^ A  little  pine  stick  or  bit  of  rattan  about  three  inches  long, 
split  up  like  a  brush  at  one  end,  is  first  wetted  and  then  dipped  into  snuff; 
with  this  the  teeth  are  rubbed,  sometimes  by  the  hour  together.  Some 
tie  the  snuff  in  a  little  bag,  and  chew  it.  These  filthy  practices,  which 
originated  in  the  use  of  snuff  for  cleansing  the  teeth,  seem  to  be  rapidly 
^    going  out  of  use,  at  least  at  the  North. 

11 
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Dipper.  A  small  aquatic  bird,  common  throaghout  the  United  States; 
also  called  the  Water-witch  and  Hell-diver.  {Homed  grebe*  Nnttall, 
Omith.)  —  Nat  Hist,  of  New  York. 

DiPST.  A  term  applied,  in  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  sinker  of  a 
fishing-line. 

DiST.  This  word  is  used  more  commonly  and  frequently  with  us  than  in 
England,  to  denote  earth,  day,  etc  An  English  traveller  in  the  United 
States  observes,  that  he  heard  a  man  speak  of  his  having  wheeled  dirt  to 
repair  a  road.  A  ^  dirt  road,"  as  distinguished  from  a  turnpike-road,  is 
often  heard  in  the  West.  The  ^^  dirt-cart,"  or  cart  which  removes  street 
sweepings,  would,  in  London,  be  called  a  "  dust-cart." 

In  California,  "  dirt "  is  the  universal  word  to  signify  the  sabstance  dog ;  earth, 
clay,  grarel,  or  lo<5se  slate.  The  miners  talk  of  rich  dirt  and  poor  dirt,  and  of  strip- 
pmg  off  so  many  feet  of  "  top  dvi  "  before  getting  to  "  pay  dirt**  the  latter  mean- 
ing dirt  with  so  much  gold  in  it  that  it  will  pay  to  dig  it  up  and  wash  it  —  Bortk- 
wick*8  Cali/omia,  p.  120. 

To  DiSFELLOWSHip.    To  disposscss  of  church-membership.    A  monstrous 

word.     See  To  Fellowship, 

No  person  that  has  been  dis/eUowshippedf  or  excommunicated  from  the  church,  will 
be  allowed  to  go  forth  in  the  dance  that  is  conducted  by  the  sanction  and  aatfaoritj 
of  the  church.  —  Mormon  Regulation,  published  in  the  Frontier  (Iowa)  Guardian, 
Nov.  28,  1849. 

vDisouiSED  IX  Liquor,  or  simply  disguised.    Intoxicated. 

To  DiSREMEMBER.    To  forget    Used  chiefly  in  the  Southern  States. 

"  Well,  I  disremember  about  that,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  "  but  I  do  remember 
o'  hearin'  jou  blow  the  Elder  up  for  goin'  to  Baptist  meetin'." — Bedott  Papers,  p. 
129. 

It 's  a  curious  story,  and  I  'II  tcU  you  all  of  it  I  can  think  on.  But  some  things 
perhaps  I  may  disremember,  — Western  Tale,  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

1  'II  thank  jou,  when  wo  meet  again,  not  to  disremember  the  old  saying,  but  let 
every  man  skin  his  own  skunks.  —  David  Crockett. 

To  Dissipate.  To  practise  dissipation,  to  live  idly  or  irregularly ;  to  dis- 
perse.    Colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

Distressed.  (Pron.  dis-tresi-ed.)  Miserable,  wretched.  ^^  Distressed 
man!"  was,  and  perhaps  is,  a  favorite  exclamation  with  ladies  at  the 
North. 

"  Why,"  said  the  peddler  to  the  Widow  Bedott,  who  had  selected  on  article  for 
her  wedding  dress,  "  a  body  'd  think  'twas  some  everlastin'  old  maid,  instead  of  a 
handsome  young  widder  that  had  chosen  such  a  distressed  thing  for  a  weddin' 
dress.*' ^  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  113. 

District  Courts.  In  American  law.  Courts  held  in  each  of  the  thirty- 
five  districts  into  which  the  United  States  are  divided,  consisting  each  of  a 
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single  judge,  and  which  act  both  as  courts  of  common  law  and  as  courts 
of  admiralty. 

Divide.    The  name  applied  bj  Western  hunters  and  guides  to  a  ridge  of 

land  which  divides  waters  running  in  different  directions;  a  diyidiDg 

ridge. 

We  commenced  to  ascend  another  divide  ;  and  as  we  approached  the  snmmity  the 
narrow  ralley  leading  to  it  was  covered  with  timber  and  long  grass. — Emory's  New 
Mexico  and  CaU/omia,  p.  105. 

The  eastern  fork  [of  the  Arkansas]  skirts  the  base  of  the  range,  coming  from  the 
ridge,  called  the  divide,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Platte  from  the  Aikan* 
sas.  — Buxton's  Adventures,  p.  241. 

Continued  our  route  towards  an  opening  in  the  elevated  ridge  which  stretched 
across  our  path  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  called  the  divide. — Bartlett's  Per* 
sonal  Narrative,  Vol.  L  p.  73. 

DnroRT.    This  word  expresses  fully  what  no  word  at  present  docs.    The 

word  ^  divide  "  is  not  etymologicallj  applicable,  as  it  does  not  convey  the 

idea  of  altitude  as  the  cause  of  separation ;  while  the  word  divert  implies 

elevation,  the  cause  of  the  divortia  aquarum  —  whence  its  derivation 

alsa  —  Dr,  Antisell^  Geolog,  Rept,  Pacific  R,  R.  Survey,  VoL  VII. 

On  crossing  the  divort  between  the  small  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Salinas,  and 
the  waters  of  the  San  Antonio,  this  bed  was  found  to  occupj  a  large  surface  and  to 
be  the  uppermost  rock.  —  Dr.  Antitell,  ibid.  p.  40. 

Do  don't,  for  do  not  or  don't,  is  a  common  expression  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  and  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  uneducated 
classes. 

V  Do  TELL !    A  vulgar  exclamation  common  in  New  England,  and  synony- 
mous with  really !  indeed !  is  it  possible ! 

A  bright-eyed  little  demoiselle  from  YinT"'"  came  running  into  the  dairy  of  a 
>i  country-house  in  New  Xlaiapsliirc,  at  which  her  mother  was  spending  the  summer, 
with  a  long  story  about  a  most  beautiful  butterfly  she  had  been  chasing ;  and  the 
dairy-maid,  after  hearing  the  story  through,  exclaimed,  Do  tell  I  The  child  imme- 
diately repeated  the  story,  and  tlic  good-natured  maid,  after  hearing  it  through  a 
second  time,  exclaimed  again,  in  a  tone  of  still  greater  wonder,  Doteil!  A  third 
time  the  story  was  told,  and  the  third  time  come  the  exdamaition  of  wonder.  Do  teil! 
The  child's  spirits  wero  dashed,  and  she  went  to  her  mother  with  a  sad  tale  about 
Ruth's  teasing  her ;  while  poor  Unth  said  that  *'  *^nm^  ^^flfflrrr  '*^"»»*'y  gals  were  so 
strange ;  keep  telling  me  the  same  thing  over  and  over,  — I  never  see  any  thing 
Uke  it !  "  —  iV.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

DoBBEB.     A  float  to  a  fishing-line.     So  called  in  New  York. 

The  most  singular  luck  attended  Ten  Broeck,  who,  falling  overboard,  was  mirac- 
ulously preserved  from  sinking  by  his  nether  garments.  Thus  buoyed  up,  he  floated 
on  the  waves  like  an  angler's  dobber,  etc.  — Irving,  Knickerboclrr. 

Docious.  A  corruption  of  docile,  as  "  a  docious  young  man,**  "  a  dociom 
horse." 
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I  was  so  mad  that  I  swore  just  nigh  on  to  half  an  hour,  nf^  straight  on  eend.  I 
can  hardly  keep  my  tongue  docious  now  to  talk  abont  it.  —  Western  Life.  N.  Y, 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 

vDociTT.     (Pron.  dossity,)     A  low  word,  used  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  signify  quick  comprehension.    It  is  only  used  in  conyersationy 
•^  and  generally  with  a  negative,  thus :  "  He  has  no  docitt/."    It  is  a  pix>- 
Tineial  word  in  England.  —  Pickering. 

Dock.  "We  often  apply  the  term  to  the  "slip"  or  space  between  two 
piers  for  the  reception  of  vessels.  It  is  believed  to  be  restricted  in 
England  to  an  enclosed  basin.  "Balance  dock,*  "sectional  docky" 
"  screw  dock,**  are  none  of  them  really  docks,  but  contrivances  by  which 
vessels  are  raised  firom  the  water  for  repair. 

DocK3[ACKiE.  (  Vibumum  acerifolium.)  Probably  named  by  the  Dutchy 
among  whom  the  plant  was  used  for  external  applications  in  tumors,  etc^ 
a  practice  learned  by  them  from  the  Indians. 

.   Dock  Walloper.    A  loafer  that  hangs  about  the  wharves.    New  Toric 

^    f  Doctor.    The  cook  on  board  a  ship ;  so  called  by  seamen. 

DoD  FETCHED.     A  cuphcmistic  form  of  swearing. 

Liddy,  don't  be  so  pesky  starch,  111  be  dod  fetched  if  I  meant  any  harm.— - 
Southern  Sketches. 

_  '      (  Confound  it.    A  euphemistic  oath. 

DOD  DRAT  IT.    J 

He  began  cussin'  like  all  wrath,  and  says  he,  dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Shoater.— 
Southern  Sketches,  p.  31. 

Uero  's  the  old  man  agoin'  to  give  you  another  wallopin'.  I  '11  cut  and  ran,  and 
d(^  drot  mo  if  I  don't.  —  Sam  Slick.    Human  Nature,  p.  60. 

^  Dodger.     A  hard  baked  cake  or  biscuit.     See  Com-^dger  and  Beef" 
dodger. 

To  Dog.     To  hunt  with  dogs. 

What  is  to  be  the  fate  of  Soulouque  and  his  subjects  ?  How  long  will  it  take  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  them,  and  when  will  regiments  fi?om  the  South,  trained  at  home 
to  the  hunting  and  dogging  of  fugitive  slaves,  achieve  what  Bonaparte  could  not,  the 
reenslavcmcnt  of  llayti,  and  wipe  out  in  blood  "  the  horrors  of  St.  Domingo,"  the 
standing  bugbear  of  emancipation  ?  — N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  8,  1854. 

Dog  gauned.     An  anagrammatic  form  of  swearing.     Southern. 

If  there 's  a  dog-goned  abolitionist  aboard  this  boat,  I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  'm 
the  man  to  put  a  chunk  o'  lead  into  his  woolly  head  right  off.  —  Gladstone.  EngUsk- 
man  in  Kansas,  p.  46. 

No,  says  I,  I  won't  do  no  sich  dog  on  thing;  for  when  I  likes  a  chap,  I  likes  him. 
But  if  you  want  to  fight,  I  'm  your  man.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  33. 

Dogged.    A  euphemistic  oath ;  as,  ^  1 11  be  dogged  if  I  do  it." 
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DoooERT.     A  low  drinking-hoase.    West  and  Soath.    The  "  Cleveland 

Plaindealer,"  in  speaking  of  the  riotous  proceedings  connected  with  the 

Erie  Railroad  troubles,  says : 

The  mob  crowded  the  sheriff  on,  and  drove  him  into  the  Key  Stone  Saloon,  a 
fmail  doggery y  where  they  kept  him  for  half  an  hoar. 

Doings.     (Pron.  rfoi/w.)     Prepared  food;  victuals.    A  Western  vulgarism* 

See  Chicken  Fixings, 

If  thar  was  n't  cold  doins  about  that  time  (in  the  moontainfli),  this  child  would  n't 
say  so.  Thar  was  no  buffalo  and  no  meat,  and  we  had  been  livin'  on  our  moccasins 
for  weeks ;  and  poor  doins  that  foedin'  is.  — RuxtorCa  Ufe  in  the  Far  West,  p.  17. 

Dollar  mark  ($).  The  origin  of  this  sign  to  represent  the  doUar  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  discussion.  One  writer  says  it  comes  from  the 
letters  U.  S.  (United  States),  which,  afler  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  were  prefixed  to  the  federal  currency,  and  which  afler- 
wards,  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  were  run  into  one  another ;  the  U  being 
made  first  and  the  S  over  it.  Another,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  Spanish  word  pesos,  dollars,  or  pesos  'fuertes,  hard  dollars. 
A  third  that  it  is  a  contraction  for  the  Spanish  fuertes,  hard,  to  distin- 
guish silver  or  hard  dollars  from  paper-money.  The  more  probable 
explanation  is,  that  it  is  a  modification  of  the  figures  },  formerly  used 
to  denote  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  a  dollar  was  then  called,  a  piece 
of  eight. 

As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one ;  and  that  he  saw,  and  told  me  he  would 
buy  it  of  me  for  the  ship's  use ;  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it  1  I  told 
him  that  I  could  not  offer  to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him ; 
upon  which  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  note  of  hand  to  pay  me  eighty  />iacet  of 
eight  for  it  in  Brazil.  He  offered  me  also  sixty  pieces  of  eight  more  for  my  boy  ' 
Xnry,  which  I  was  loath  to  take ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the  captain  have 
him,  but  I  was  loath  to  sell  the  poor  boy's  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me  so  faithfolly 
in  procuring  my  own.  —  Robinson  Cruaoe,  sec.  4. 

A  variety  of  other  theories  will  be  found  in  the  Historical  Magazine, 
VoL  L  pp,  122, 186,  245. 

^  Do  LESS.  ^Inefficient.    "  lie  *s  a  doUss  sort  of  a  fellow." 

DoLiTTLE.  /  A  drone ;  an  idle  person. 

Domestics.     (Used  only  in  the  plural)     Domestic  goods,  L  e.  cotton  goods 
^     of  American  manufacture. 

Donate.    To  give  as  a  donation  ;  to  contribute.    This  word  is  not  yet  in 

the  dictionaries,  but  has  only  reached  the  newspapers  and  reviews. 

There  hare  been  reccired  from  the  Foreign  Bible  Society  $7,000,  not  including 
$1,000  recently  donated, —  Baptist  Missionary  Herald,  Rep.  1846. 

The  display  of  articlei  exhibited  [at  the  Fair  in  Albany]  was  very  tastdul  aad 

11* 
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attractive ;  and  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Massachusetts  and  other  places  domaltd 
liberally.  — iV:  T.  Tribune,  Nov.  6,  1846. 

Mr.  Peabody  donates  to  the  city  of  Baltimore  an  institute  for  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual culture  of  the  inhabitants.  — N,  Y.  Herald,  Feb.  19,  1857. 

DoNATiox.     That  which  is  given  or  bestowed  ;  a  gift,  a  grant     D<maHon 

is  usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than  presents.  —  Webster, 

Webster  says  that  donation  is  usually  applied  to  things  of  more  value  than  pres- 
ents ;  but  while  such  may  be  true  in  the  States,  I  have  known  it  applied  here  to  a 
basket  of  musty  cakes.  I  suppose  that  donation  has  a  certain  meaning  in  law.  Its 
most  onlinary  English  application  is  to  a  single  gift  in  money,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  periodical  payments  of  a  fixed  sum  or  subscription.  When  applied  to  a  preunt, 
public  or  private,  I  apprehend  such  an  application  of  the  term  has  its  origin  in  mere 
pomposity.  The  language  stands  in  no  need  of  such  an  expression  so  long  as  we 
have  our  old  Saxon  ^(/?.  —  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie,  Canadian  Journal,  Sept.  1857. 

Donation  Party.  A  pai*ty  consisting  of  the  Mends  and  parishioners  of  a 
country  clergyman  assembled  together,  each  individual  bringing  some 
article  of  food  or  clothing  as  a  present  to  him.  Where  the  salary  of  a 
clergyman  is  small,  the  contributions  at  a  donation  party  are  very  ac- 
ceptable.    It  is  also  called  a  giving  party. 

In  the  "  Bedott  Papers  "  is  an  amusing  description  of  a  donation  party 
given  to  a  country  minister  who  had  a  salary  of  but  $400  a  year.  On 
this  occasion  the  visitors  were  very  numerous,  and  the  articles  presented 
80  very  few  that  the  minister's  family  were  compelled  to  contribute  the 
larger  portion  of  the  refreshments.  The  poor  clergyman  sent  in  his  res- 
ignation immediately  after,  and,  on  being  asked  by  a  deacon  for  the  rea- 
son of  his  sudden  withdrawal,  answered  : 

I  Vc  been  your  pastor  two  years,  and  you  Ve  had  the  kindness  to  give  me  two 
*      'donation  jxvrties.    I  'vo  stood  it  so  for,  but  I  can't  stand  it  any  longer ;  brethren,  I 
feci  convinced  that  one  more  donation  party  would  completely  break  me  down.  — 
|>.  27L 

Done,  instead  of  did;  as,  "I  done  it,"  "They  done  the  business."  A 
common  vulgarism  in  the  State  of  New  York,  also  heard  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  Ireland.  An  oflScer  wrote  to  his  general  in  the  late  war,  that 
his  troops  ^*  done  their  duty ; "  and  in  certain  letters  purporting  to  be 
from  the  "  upper  ten  "  in  praise  of  Dr.  Townsend's  medicines,  we  read 
that  "  they  done  the  writers  great  good." 

Done  with  a  past  participle,  as  "  He 's  done  come,  done  gone,  done  said, 
done  did  it,"  etc.,  is  a  negro  vulgarism  frequently  heard  at  the  South. 

Oh !  she  waked  me  in  the  momin',  and  it 's  broad  day ; 
I  look'd  for  my  canoe,  and  it 's  done  gone  away. 

Porter's  Tales  of  the  Southwest,  p.  133. 

I  'm  mighty  easy  on  the  trigger,  and  the  next  momin'  I  was  done  gone.  I  kissed 
the  old  woman,  spanked  the  children^  threaten'd  the  niggen,  promifed  the  oveneer 
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ft  new  covering  aod  demijohn  of  red  eye  if  all  went  straight,  got  all  my  little  fizinf 
together,  and  off  I  set. — N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Timet, 

"  Why,  Tomtit,  what  npon  earth  is  this  for  ?  "  said  Nina. 

"  Laws,  missis,  there  *8  been  a  gentleman  waiting  for  jou  these  two  hours.  And 
missis,  she's  done  got  on  her  best  cap,  and  gone  down  in  the  parlor  for  him."^ 
i/ff.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  139. 

"  How  d*j  Miss  Kate,"  returned  Bob  grinning ;  "  Unde^  Pete  is  done  dead  and 
buried." 

**  Is  that  a  fact  V  asked  J^Ir.  Mitchell,  looking  out. 

**  Fac  truf,  Mas'r !  an  what  'b  more.  Aunt  Millj  is  like  to  die  too ;  she 's  grar 
herself  nearly  to  death  'bout  it."  —  Emma  DartUtt, 

DoxocK.  A  Stone ;  a  term  almost  peculiar  to  Arkansas,  though  used  more 
or  less  throughout  the  South. 

Then  bring  mo  a  couple  of  donocks, 

Place  them  at  my  head  and  my  toe. 

And  do  not  forget  to  write  on  it 

The  name  of  old  Rosin-the-bow.  —  ^Sbri^,  Rotin  the  Bow, 

Don't.    The  proper  colloquial  contraction  for  do  not ;  and  which  should 

therefore  be  used  onlj  in  the  first  person  singular  and  in  the  pluraL    Yet 

we  very  often  hear  it  instead  of  doesrCt  for  do€$  not ;  as,  "  He  doiCt  tell 

the  truth.'' 

Here  is  the  source  of  all  the  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  in  what  may  be  called  the 
country  life  of  gentlemen  amateurs  or  citizens  in  this  country,  —  it  donH  pay.  — 
IkmntM^t  Rural  Es$ayt, 

I  Don't  know  as  I  shan't,  for  I  don't  know  but  I  shall  This  uncouth 
expression,  Mr.  Ilurd  says,  is  Tcry  common  in  the  eastern  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, near  Cape  Cod.  —  Grammatical  Corrector, 

To  Doox.    To  tax  at  discretion.    A  New  England  term. 

When  a  person  neglects  to  make  a  return  of  his  taxable  property  to 

the  assessors  of  a  town,  those  officers  doom  him ;  that  hy  judge  upon,  and 

fix  his  tax  according  to  their  discretion.  —  Pickering. 

The  estates  of  all  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  factors,  shall  be  assessed  by  the 
rule  of  common  estimation,  according  to  the  will  and  doom  of  the  assessors.  — illas- 
aodUcsetts  Colony  Law$,  p.  14,  ed.  1660. 

DooxAOE.  A  penahj,  or  fine,  for  neglect  Law$  of  New  Hampshire.  — 
Webiter. 

DoREE.  A  fiish  conmionlj  called  John  Dory  with  us  as  in  England.  This 
last  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  jaune  doree,  golden  jeUow, 
which  is  the  color  of  the  fish. 

DoRT.     A  kind  of  canoe. 

Doted.    Changed,  or  half  rotten ;  as  ^  doted  wood."    West  and  Sooth. 
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Double.  A  flower  the  number  of  whose  petals  is  increased  bj  cultivation 
is  said  to  be  double  ;  when  the  increase  is  very  great,  it  is  termed  very 
double  ! 

Dough-faces.  A  contemptuous  nickname,  applied  to  the  Northern 
favorers  and  abettors  of  negro  slavery.  This  term  may  be  regarded 
as  nearly  or  quite  synonymous  with  the  English  "  nose  of  wax."  Gren- 
erally  it  means  a  pliable  politician,  —  one  who  is  accessible  to  personal 
influences  and  considerations.  It  was  first  applied,  however,  by  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke  to  such  Northern  members  of  congress  as  mani- 
fested especial  willingness  to  fall  in  with  the  views  and  demands  of  the 
South  on  questions  involving  the  "  peculiar  institution.**  Speaking  of  the 
Northern  Democrats,  he  bitterly  said : 

I  knew  that  these  men  would  give  way.  Thej  were  scared  at  their  own  dough' 
faces  —  yes,  they  were  scared  at  their  own  dough-faces.  Wo  had  them,  and  if  we 
had  wanted  more,  we  could  have  had  them. 

The  truth  is,  that  while  the  Southerners  need  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  doughfaces,  they  dislike  their  persons  and  despise  their  discourse.  — N, 
Y.  Tribune,  April,  1848. 

Thanks  to  a  kind  Providence,  and  the  manly  straightforwardness  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  the  great  question  of  extension  or  non-extension  of  human  slavery  under 
the  flag  of  this  republic  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  decision  now.  Desperate,  idolatrooB, 
and  blind  as  is  his  devotion  to  slavery,  we  would  sooner  see  him  President  to-mor- 
row than  any  doughface  in  the  Union.     Ibid.,  June  29,  1848. 

This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  Southern  men  who  are  false  to  the 

principles  of  slavery,  as  Northern  dough-faces  are  to  the  principles  of 

freedom. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  the  senate  to  evade  the  question — to  slip  a  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Oregon  territory  through  the  senate,  without  calling  attentioii 
to  the  slavery  question,  and  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  demand  made  for 
the  military  defence  of  the  territory  from  the  Indians.  The  whigs  of  the  North  and 
of  the  South  were  silent.  The  democratic  Cass  men  of  the  North  and  of  the  South 
were  mum.  Two  thirds  of  the  senate  were  dough  faced.  There  are  Southern  as 
well  as  Northern  doughfaces ;  men  looking  to  the  spoils  care  not  for  principles,  — 
whether  they  be  of  the  North  or  of  the  South. — Washington  Cor.  N.  Y.  Com,  Adv., 
June  4,  1848. 

DoUGH-FACiSM.     Truckling  to  the  slave  power. 

The  slaveholders  will  cling  to  the  institutions  of  slavery  as  long  as  new  maikets 
are  being  opened  for  their  slaves.  Let  the  people  of  the  free  States  see  to  it  that  it 
is  circumvented  by  every  reasonable  means.  If  they  are  firm,  the  doughfadsm  of 
their  representatives  will  be  cured.  — Letter  of  J,  C,  Snodgrass,  of  Baltimore,  1849. 

^  Douon-HEAD.    A  sofl-pated  fellow,  a  fool. 

v^   Dough-nut.    A  small  roundish  cake,  made  of  flour,  eggs,  and  sngari 
moistened  with  milk,  and  boiled  in  lard.  —  Webster.    According  to  Halli* 
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welly  the  term  chnntU  is  used  in  Hertshire,  to  denote  a  pancake  made  of 

C  dough  instead  of  batter.      In  speaking  of  the  preparations  for  a  picnic^ 

Mr.  Shillaber  says : 

And  then  he  lays  in  lots  of  pickings, 
Mammoth  cbugh-nuts,  legs  of  chickens  ; 
For  prices  down  at  Hampton  Beach 
Are  very  much  beyond  his  reach.  —  Poems. 

Mr.  Elliott,  in  describing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  olden  time 
in  New  England,  says : 

At  the  sapper  table  many  a  sweet  thing  was  whispered  behind  a  dough-nut,  and 
many  a  sentiment  tacked  in  a  pie.  —  New  England  Hittory,  Vol.  I.  p.  468. 

Hannah  is  a  smart,  willin'  gall,  and  a  rael  worker,  and  a  prime  cook  into  the  bar- 
gain ;  bat  let  her  alone  for  in  the  .£(e{|f^A:iiiifLiiBO  and  for  pam|{kixL4ues.  —  JUbC/tn- 
fodl's  Tales. 

Dote.  Dived.  Very  common  among  seamenj  and  not  confined  to  them. 
The  Rev.  A.  C.  Geikie  says:  In  England,  when  a  swimmer  makes 
his  first  leap,  head  foremost,  into  the  water,  he  is  said  to  dive,  and  is 
spoken  of  as  having  dived,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  and  regular 
construction  of  the  verb.  Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  the  modem  re- 
finements of  our  Canadian  English.  In  referring  to  such  a  fact  here,  it 
would  be  said,  not  that  he  divedj  but  that  he  dove.  Even  Longfellow 
makes  use  of  this  form  —  so  harsh  and  unfamiliar  to  English  ears  —  in 
the  musical  measures  of  his  Hiawatha : 

**  Straight  into  the  river  Ewasind 
Plunged  as  if  he  were  an  otter, 
Dove  as  if  he  were  a  beaver,"  etc. 

Canadian  Journal^  Sept.  1857. 

DowD.  A  woman's  night-cap,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  the  seam 
nmning  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  ^squaw- 
ehaped  cap.**     New  York.     The  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 

^  Devonshire,  England. 

Down  upon.  To  be  down  upon  is  to  seize  with  avidity,  as  a  bird  of  prey 
would  pounce  down  upon  its  victim.  Alluding  to  the  state  of  the  poultry 
market,  the  New  York  Tribune  says : 

The  boarding-hoase  keepers  are  down  upon  geese. 

This  phrase  is  also  used  to  express  disapprobation,  dblike,  or  enmity ; 
as,  "  1 11  be  down  upon  you,"  i.  e.  I  '11  come  up  with  you,  or  pay  you  off 
for  some  injury  or  insult,  etc  A  common  expression  at  the  West  is, 
"  I  *11  be  down  upon  you  like  a  thousand  of  brick." 

Down  Cellar,  for  down  in  or  into  the  cellar,  is  a  common  New  England 
expression.     So  too  is  ^  up  garret.** 
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Down  East.    In  or  into  the  Eastern  States,  L  e.  New  England. 

We  have  never  heard  of  better  missionary  ground  than  down  East ;  &e  people 
intelligent,  the  climate  healthful,  the  villages  numerous  and  wealthy.-  — N,  Y,  Claris^ 
tian  Enquirer,  Sept.  9,  1848. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  one  of  his  visits  down  East,  was  belated  one  evening,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  shelter  in  a  farm-house.  —  G.  H,  Hill,  Tales. 

Down  Easter.    A  New  Englander. 

To  DoxoLOGizE.    To  give  glory  to  God,  as  in  doxology.  —  Webster. 

No  instance  is  to  be  found  in  which  primitive  Christians  doxologised  the  spirit  of 
God  as  a  person.  —  Christian  Disciple,  Vol.  II.  p.  295. 

Mr.  Pickering  says  he  **  never  met  with  the  word  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can work,  nor  in  anj  English  publication ;  but  that  it  may  possibly  be  a 
part  of  the  professional  language  of  divines."  Mr.  P.  further  observes, 
that  he  found  it  in  the  early  editions  of  the  dictionaries  of  Ash  and  Bai- 
ley, from  which  it  was  afterwards  discarded.  Mr.  Worcester  has  inserted 
the  word  in  his  new  dictionary. 

Drag  out.  A  "  knock  down  and  drag  out "  is  a  fight  carried  to  extremi- 
ties. The  term  drag  out  seems  to  be  also  used,  at  the  South,  to  denote  a 
bully,  a  tearer. 

Set  to  your  partner,  Dolly,  —  Cut  him  out,  Jim,  —  Sal  does  put  her  foot  down 
good.  The  yallow  roan 's  up !  He 's  a  rael  stormer,  ring  clipper,  snow  belcher,  and 
drag  otU.  —  Southern  Sketches. 

Dragged  out.     Fatigued,  exhausted,  worn  out  with  labor. 

To  Draw  a  Bead.  To  take  aim  with  a  rifle,  by  gradually  raising  the 
front  sight,  called  the  beady  to  a  level  with  the  hind  sight. 

One  look  from  the  Colonel  brought  White's  rifle  up  to  his  cheek ;  he  drew  a  bead 
on  him  mighty  quick,  and  the  lawyer  stopped  his  lumbering  and  mored  off.  —  N.  Y, 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  Western  Tale. 

The  Missourions,  with  their  long  five  foot  barrel  rifles,  which  were  their  conBtant 
companions,  could  draw  a  bead  on  a  deer,  a  squirrel,  or  the  white  of  an  Indian's  eye, 
with  equal  coolness  and  certainty  of  killing.  —  Borthwick*8  Cali/omian,  p.  151. 

The  moon  rose,  ....  and  rifle  in  hand  we  approached  the  trees  where  the  uncon- 
scious birds  were  roosting.  Creeping  along  the  round,  I  raised  my  rifle  and 
endearored  to  obtain  a  sight,  but  the  light  was  too  obscure  to  draw  a  bead.  —  /2iur- 
ton*s  Adventures  in  Mexico,  p.  181. 

To  Draw  a  straight  Furrow.  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  ploughman* 
To  live  uprightly  or  decorously. 

Goremor  B.  is  a  sensible  man ; 

He  stays  to  his  home  and  looks  arter  his  folks ; 
He  draws  his  furrow  as  straight  as  he  can, 

And  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes.  —  The  Biglow  Paptn, 
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Dreadful.  Very,  exceedinglj.  This  and  the  words  atr/u/,  terrible^  du^ 
perate^  monttrousy  etc.,  are  indiscnminatelj  used  by  uneducated  people 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  emphasis  to  an  expression. 

There  wa«  a  swod  of  fine  folks  at  Saratoga,  and  dreadfid  nice  galls.  —  Maj. 
Dowmng*8  Letien,  p.  35. 

It 's  a  fact,  Major,  the  pablic  has  a  dreadfid  cravin'  appetite  for  books.  —  lUd. 
Mtuf-Day  in  N.  Y.,  p.  4. 

The  young  ladies  thought  Mr.  Harlej's  new  storekeeper  a  dreadfid  nice  young 
man,  if  he  had  n't  such  a  horrid  nose.  — ChronicUt  of  PineviUe. 

She  was  a  dreadfid  good  creature  to  work.  — Mrt,  Chvert. 

It  is  used  in  the  same  waj  in  England,  in  the  Westmoreland  and 

.  Cumberland  dialects : 

I  send  to  this  an,  to  tell  thee  amackily  what  dreadfid  fine  things  I  saw  i'  th'  road 
tUT  at  yon  Dublin.  — Poems  and  Glossary,  p.  125. 

To  Dress.     To  dress  to  death,  dress  to  hiU,  dress  to  the  nineSy  and,  in  the 

South,  to  dress  up  drunk,  are  women's  phrases,  which  signify  to  overdress, 

dress  to  excess. 

When  you  see  a  gentleman  tipteering  along  Broadway,  with  a  lady  wiggle-wag- 
ging by  his  side,  and  both  dressed  to  kiU,  as  the  vulgar  would  say,  you  may  saj 
that  he  looks  out  for  himself  and  takes  care  of  A.  No.  1 .  —  Dow's  Sermons,  YoL  L 
p.  208. 

Drink.  A  river.  ^  The  Big  Drink  "  is  a  common  term  applied  by  South- 
Western  people  to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  old  boat  was  a  rouser — the  biggest  on  &e  drink,  had  the  best  officers,  and 
paid  the  best  prices.  —  Maj.  Bunkum,  in  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

He  kept  shoving  the  boat  out,  an4  the  first  thing  I  knowd,  down  I  went,  kerwash 
into  the  drink.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  36. 

About  evenin'  I  got  my  small  dug-out,  nfid  fixin'  my  rifle  in  the  fore  eend,  I  jest 
paddled  over  the  drink.  — A  Night  on  the  Missouri. 

DRonLiNO.    ^  He 's  a  drinking  man,"  i.  e.  a  toper. 

Drite.  In  Texas,  the  annual  gathering  of  large  herds  of  cattle  for  the 
purpose  of  branding.  This  is  provided  for  by  law  in  California.  See 
RodeOy  and  Judges  of  the  Plain. 

When  a  regular  drive  is  made,  a  dozen  neighbors,  firom  twenty  miles  or  more 
about,  assemble  at  a  place  agreed  upon,  each  man  bringing  two  or  three  extra 
horses.  These  are  driven  before  the  company,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  the  cattle 
herd  collected.  They  first  drive  the  outer  part  of  the  circuit,  within  which  their  cat- 
tle are  supposed  to  range,  the  radius  of  which  is  here  about  forty  miles.  All  cattle 
having  their  marks,  and  all  calves  following  their  cows,  are  herded  and  driven  to 
pens  which  have  been  prepared.  They  are  absent  from  two  to  three  weeks  upon  the 
first  drive,  usually  contriving  to  arrive  by  night  at  a  pen  in  which  the  stock  are 
endoied,  othenriie  guarding  them  in  the  open  prairie.    When  the  vidnitj  of  • 
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boose  is  reached,  the  cattle  are  divided.    The  calres  are  branded,  and  all  toned 
loose  again.  —  Olmsted^s  Texas,  p.  369. 

Driver.     1.  He  or  that  which  drives;  a  coachman,  a  carman.  —  WorceS' 
ter.    In  England,  the  driver  of  a  carriage  is  called  a  ^  coachman." 
2.  A  negro-driver,  an  overseer  of  slaves  on  a  plantation. 

To  BE  Driving  at.    "What  are  you  driving  at?*'  that  is,  what  are  you 

about  ?  what  object  have  you  in  view  ?    A  colloquial  expression,  in  very 

common  use. 

We  confess  that  we  are  exceedingly  puzzled  to  know  exactly  what  our  long^er- 
ished  friend  is  driving  o^,  in  his  repeated  discussions  of  the  question  above  inrolred. 
—  N.  Y,  Com.  Advertiser. 

People  ludicrate  my  situation,  and  say  they  do  n't  know  what  the  deuce  I  'm  driv^ 
ing  at.  —  Xeal*s  Charcoal  Sketches. 

"  I  have  heard  enough  now/'  said  the  recorder,  "  to  know  what  you  and  he  would 
bo  driving  at."  — Pickings  from  the  Picayune,  p.  135. 

Drooer,  or  Drogher.  Lumber  droger;  cotton  droger,  etc.  A  vessel 
built  solely  for  burden,  and  for  transporting  cotton,  lumber,  and  other 
heavy  articles. 

Drop  Game.  A  trick  practised  by  the  light-fingered  gentry  of  New  York 
and  other  eastern  cities  on  their  country  cousins.  One  drops  a  pocket^ 
book  containing  a  large  roll  of  bank-notes  a  short  distance  before  an 
approaching  stranger,  which  a  confederate  picks  up  just  as  the  stranger 
is  about  to  do  so.  He  opens  the  roll,  affects  surprise  at  his  discovery, 
manifests  sympathy  for  the  loser,  and  teUs  the  stranger,  that,  being  about 
to  leave  town,  he  will  surrender  it  to  him  for  $10  or  $20,  on  condition 
that  he  will  advertise  it  and  endeavor  to  find  the  owner.  Greenhorn 
eagerly  snaps  at  the  tempting  bait ;  but  on  reaching  his  hotel  finds,  of 
course,  that  he  is  the  possessor  oU  &  package  of  spurious  money. 

Drop-Letter.  a  letter  dropped  into  the  post-office  for  a  resident  of 
the  same  place,  and  which  is  therefore  not  to  be  mailed. 

Drummer.  A  person  employed  by  city  houses  to  solicit  the  custom  of 
country  merchants.     See  Drumming, 

Drumming,  in  mercantile  phrase,  means  the  soliciting  of  customers.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  reference  to  country  merchants,  or  those  supposed  to  be 
such.  Instead  of  patiently  waiting  for  these  persons  to  come  and  pur- 
chase, the  merchant  or  his  clerk  goes  to  them  and  solicits  their  custom. 
In  this  manner  the  sale  of  goods  is  often  expedited ;  and  though  the 
practice  of  drumming  is  held  by  some  to  be  neither  very  modest  nor 
very  dignified,  still  it  must  be  owned  to  add  very  largely,  in  certain 
cases,  to  the  amount  of  goods  sold.    Indeed,  without  drumming^  it  ia  8iia« 
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pected  that  sandry  bouses  which  make  a  remariuible  show  and   noise 
woald  do  very  little  business. 

The  expenses  of  drumming  amount  to  no  small  sum.  Besides  em- 
ploying extra  clerks  and  paying  the  extra  price  for  their  board  at  the 
hotels,  the  merchant  has  to  be  very  liberal  with  his  money  in  paying  for 
wine,  oyster  suppers,  theatre  tickets,  and  such  other  means  of  conciliating 
the  favor  of  the  country  merchant  as  are  usually  resorted  to  by  drum' 
men,  —  Perils  of  Pearl  Street,  ch.  9. 

DuBEBSOME.  DoubtfuL  A  vulgarism  conmion  in  the  interior  of  New 
£ngland.     Duberous  is  used  in  England. 

I  hmve  been  stud  jin'  Tattcnall's  connderable,  to  see  whether  it  is  a  safe  shop  to 
trade  in  or  no.  Bat  I  'm  dvbenome  ;  I  do  n't  like  the  cat  of  the  sporting  folks  here. 
"—Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  28. 

Before  noon,  rain  came,  and  then  the  pilot  mattered  that  he  felt  dmbenome  about 
the  appearances.  — Lieut.  Wise,  Scampavia,  p.  18. 

DjTBOUS.    A  mispronunciation  of  dubious, 

Duo-ouT.    The  name,  in  the  Western  States,  for  a  canoe  or  boat  hewn  or 

dug  out  of  a  large  log.    They  are  common  in  all  the  rivers  and  creeks 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    In  the  latter  country  they  are  called 

log  canoes. 

A  cynress  saitable  for  a  canoe,  or  dug-out,  was  selected,  and  in  two  daji  shaped, 
hollowed  oat,  and  launched.  —  A  Strcuf  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  35. 

After  a  fiuhion  I  got  to  mj  dug-out,  with  no  weapon  along  bat  the  paddle.  Snags 
were  plenty.  I  felt  strong  as  a  hoss  too ;  and  the  dug-out  had  n't  leaped  more  'n 
six  lengths  afore — co-souse  I  went ! — the  front  eend  jest  lifted  itself  agin  a  sawyer 
and  emptied  me  into  the  element.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life, 

Dull  Music.    A  term  applied  to  any  thing  tedious. 

DuicB.    Stupid. 

Dumb  Chill,  or  Dumb  Ague.  An  expression  conunon  in  malaria  regions 
to  denote  that  form  of  intermittent  fever  which  has  no  well  defined 
"chilL'* 

To  Dump.  To  unload  wood,  coal,  etc,  from  a  cart  by  tilting  it  up.  The 
word  is  used  in  Devonshire  in  the  sense  of  to  knock  heavily,  to  stump. 
Hence,  probably,  its  American  application. 

Ton  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous,  my  fair  friends,  if  yow  parents  had  told 
yoa  that  you  were  to  lore  such  a  one,  and  nobody  else,  as  though  the  heart's  affec- 
tions were  a  load  of  wood  —  as  easily  dumped  at  one  door  as  another.  ^Dom*9  Set- 
wums,  Vol.  I.  p.  254. 

I  once  got  twenty  dollars  from  an  omnibus  drirer  for  ninning  into  my  carriage, 
knocking  off  a  wheel,  and  dumping  my  wife  and  diild  into  the  street. — The  l^tper 
Tm  Themaand,  p.  149. 
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Ditmping-Ground.  a  low  piece  of  ground  where  earth,  etc.,  is  to  be  de- 
posited for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  level. 

Thero  is  much  difficultj  in  getting  dumping  grounds  for  the  dirt  from  &e  streets ; 
but  the  contractors  say  they  can  and  will  do  the  work.  — N.  Y,  Tribune,  May  18, 
1857. 

DuKFiSH.     Codfish  cured  in  a  particular  manner,  bj  which  thej  acquire  a 
.il#  dun  color.     Thej  command  a  higher  price,  and  are  much  superior  to 
those  cured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Ddnning.  a  peculiar  operation  for  curing  codfish.  —  Webster,  iFish  for 
dunning  are  caught  early  in  the  spring,  and  oflen  in  February.  At  the 
Isles  of  Shoals,  off  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  the  cod  are  taken  in 
deep  water,  split,  and  slack-salted ;  then  laid  in  a  pile  for  two  or  three 
months,  in  a  dark  store,  covered,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  with 
salt  hay  or  eel-grass,  and  pressed  with  some  weight  In  April  or  May 
they  are  opened  and  piled  as  close  as  poss^^le  in  the  same  dark  store  till 
July  or  August,  when  they  are  fit  for  usej,T^J,  Haven, 

DuBHAM  BOAT.  A  large,  open,  flat-bottomed  boat  formerly  used  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  Mohawk,  and  other  rivers.  They  were  used  as  freight  boats 
only,  and  were  propelled  against  the  current  by  means  of  poles. 

Dutch.  It  beats  the  Dutch  is  an  expression  often  applied,  in  New  York 
and  New  England,  to  any  thing  astonishing.  The  earliest  instance  of  its 
occurrence  that  I  have  met  with  is  in  a  revolutionary  song  written  during 
the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1775 : 

And  besides  all  the  mortars,  bombs,  cannons,  and  shells, 
And  ballets  and  guns  —  as  the  newspaper  tells. 
Oar  cargoes  of  meat,  drink,  and  cloaths  beat  the  Dutch, 
Now  who  woald  not  tarry  and  take  t'  other  touch  ? 

New  Eng.  Hist.  Register,  April,  1857,  p.  191. 

Dutchman.    A  flaw  in  a  stone  or  marble  slab,  filled  up  by  an  insertion. 

Dutiable.     Subject  to  the  imposition  of  duties  or  customs.  —  Webster. 

This  is   a  very  convenient  word,  and  is  in  conmion  use,  both  by  the 

officers  of  the  customs,  and  by  merchants  having  transactions  with  them. 

The  dutiable  imports  this  year  amount  to  aboat  two  hundred  and  ten  million  dol- 
lars, nearly  one  half  of  which  were  imported  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  —  Speech 
of  Senator  Wilson,  May  24,  1858. 

Dted  in  the  Wool.    Ingrained ;  thorough. 

The  democrats,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cameron's  letter,  are  beginning  to  claim 
General  Taylor  as  a  democrat  dyed  in  the  wool,  as  a  democrat  of  the  Jcffcrsoniui 
order  of  1798.  -^N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  May  24, 1847. 
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Eagle.  A  gold  coin  of  the  United  States,,  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars,  so 
called  from  its  bearing,  on  the  reverse,  the  figure  of  the  American  eagle. 
There  are  also  double-eagles  of  twenty  dollars,  as  well  as  half  and  quar- 
ter-eagles. 

Eah-bob.    An  ear-drop. 

^^  Eab-hark.  The  mark  made  on  a  sheep's  ear  by  its  ownerl  and  hence 
the  token  or  signal  by  which  a  thing  is  known,  ^o  used  also  in  the 
north  of  England. 

Eahlt  candle-light.     Used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  the  evening ;  as, 
^.  <>rX~      «  The  meeting  will  begin  at  early  candle-light,'* 

Eabth  Almond.  {Oypenu  esctUenttis.)  A  perennial,  indigenous  to 
southern  Europe,  growing  in  the  form  of  a  rush,  some  three  feet  high, 
producing  small  tubers  the  size  of  a  common  bean,  and  called  by  the 
Yalencians  *'  Chufas."  It  is  one  of  the  plants  distributed  by  the  Patent 
Office  in  1854.  —  White,  Gardening  for  the  South. 

East.  A  word  in  common  use  among  merchants  and.  bankers.  ^Our 
bank  is  east/,**  meaning  that  its  loans  are  not  extended,  or  that  money  is 
plentiful.  "  The  money  market  is  easy  /  "  or  "  money  is  easy,**  i.  e.  loans 
of  money  may  easily  be  procured. 

East.  About  east  is  about  right,  in  a  proper  manner.  A  common  slang 
expression  in  New  England. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room  and  sot  down  afore  a  plate  that  had  my  name  writ  on 
a  card  onto  it ;  and  I  did  walk  into  the  beef  and  'taters  and  things  about  east.  —  H, 
Bigtlow*t  Letters  in  Family  Comp. 

To  Eat,  r.  a.     To  supply  with  food.     A  Western  use  of  the  word 

Hoosier.  —  Squire,  what  pay  do  you  g^ve  1 
Contrctctor,  —  Ten  bits  a  day. 

Hoosier.  —  Why,  Squire,  I  was  told  you  'd  gire  us  two  dollars  a  day  and  eat 
us. — Pickings  from  the  PicayuM,  p.  47. 

Educational.  Pertaining  to  education ;  derived  from  education ;  as,  edw- 
cational  habits.  —  Webster.  The  authority  cited  by  Webster  for  the  use 
of  this  word  is  "  Smith,"  —  a  rather  indefinite  one.  Mr.  Pickering  says 
the  word  was  new  to  him  until  he  saw  it  in  the  following  extract : 

It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  an  indiridoal  of  the  college  who  would,  if  qnes- 
tioned,  complain  that  he  has,  in  any  instance,  felt  himself  pressed  with  opinionB 
which  interfered  with  his  educational  creed.  —  Dr.  Grant's  Report  to  the  Trustees  ef 
New  Jersey  CoUege,  1815. 
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Eel-ghass.  (Zostera  marina,)  A  plant,  tlirown  ashore  in  large  quantities 
bj  the  sea.     It  is  also  called  Sea-wrack. 

Eel-spear.  A  sort  of  trident  for  catching  eels.  Called,  in  England,  an 
Eel-shear. 

To  Ego.    To  pelt  with  rotten  eggs. 

W.  S.  Boilej,  the  abolition  editor  of  the  Newport  (Ey.)  News,  was  egged  oat  of 
Alexandria,  Campbell  county,  in  that  State,  on  Monday.  —  Bait.  Stm,  Ang.  1, 
1857. 

Elephant.  To  see  the  elephant  is  to  gain  experience  of  the  world,  gener- 
ally at  some  cost  to  the  investigator.  The  phrase  doubtless  originated 
from  some  occurrence  at  a  menagerie. 

E'en  a'most,  for  almost.    A  vulgarism. 

Ho  knows  the  catechism,  and  has  got  the  whole  Bible  e*eny  most  by  heart. — Mat' 
gctret,  p.  113. 

The  village  boys  would  raise  a  party  of  gals,  and  start  off  early  in  the  morning 
for  Toad  Hill,  where  the  blackberries  was  eVn  almost  as  plentiful  as  mosquitoes  in 
these  diggings.  —  Lafayette  Chronicle. 

O,  't  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be 

In  such  distress  and  misery  I 

I  'm  ^en  almost  a  nateral  fool. 

All  on  account  o'  Sally  Poole.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers, 

Eend,  for  end.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word,  which  is  also  common 
in  various  parts  of  England. 

Egypt.  A  nickname  given  to  southern  Illinois ;  according  to  some,  on  ac- 
count of  its  fertility ;  according  to  others,  because  of  the  mental  darkness 
of  its  inhabitants. 

To  Elect.  To  choose,  to  prefer,  to  determine  in  favor  of.  —  Webster, 
The  Americanism  consists  in  the  construction  of  this  verb  with  a  follow- 
ing infinitive. 

In  pursuance  of  the  joint  resolution  of  congress  "for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,''  my  predecessor,  on  the  third  day  of  March,  1845,  elected  to  submit 
the  first  and  second  sections  of  that  resolution  to  the  republic  of  Texas,  as  an  orer- 
ture,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  for  her  admission  as  a  State  into  our  Union. 
This  election  I  approved.  —  Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1845. 

If  it  be  said  that  all  trarellers  will  not  dect  to  go  by  the  express  train,  and  that 
there  should  be  further  time  and  greater  allowance  than  five  days,  many  traTellers 
wiU  take  other  routes,  etc.  —  Report  on  Pacific  Railroad. 

Elegant,  for  excellent,  applied  to  articles  of  food  and  drink,  is  very  com- 
mon ;  &s  elegant  water,  elegant  beef,  elegant  butter  I     See  BeautifuL 

Empire  State.  The  State  of  New  York ;  so  called  from  the  enterprise 
of  its  people,  its  wealth,  population,  extent  of  canals,  railroads,  etc. 
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The  Empirt  StaU  is  joor  New  Toik ; 

I  grant  it  hard  to  mate  her ; 
Yet  still  give  me  the  Nntmeg  State, 

Where  shall  wo  find  a  greater?  — AUUn,  Yankee  Balladt. 

Empttinos.     (Pron.  emptins.)     The  lees  of  beer,  cider,  etc.;  jeast,  or 
v^  any  thing  by  which  bread  is  leavened. 

'T  will  take  more  emptins^  by  a  long  chalk,  than  this  new  party 's  got, 
To  give  such  heavy  cakes  as  these  a  start,  I  tell  ye  what 

The  Bi^  Papen. 

To  Engage.    To  promise  or  pledge  one's  self  to  perform  certain  duties. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  all  civil  or  military  officers,  instead  of  being 

swam  to  perform  the  duties  which  appertain  to  their  offices,  and  to  obey 

the  laws,  are  engaged  so  to  do. 

From  the  formation  of  this  colony  in  1647,  no  person  was  compelled  to  take  an 
oath,  for  the  reason,  probably,  that  it  involved  an  act  of  worship ;  nor  has  any  per- 
son since,  under  any  drcumstanoes,  been  obliged  to  take  one.  An  affirmation,  on 
penalty  of  peijory,  has  been  received  with  as  full  effect  as  an  oath.  Persons  ap- 
pointed to  office,  were,  in  the  technical  language  of  Rhode  Island,  engaged  to  the 
fiuthful  performance  of  their  duties ;  and  the  appointing  power  at  the  same  time  en- 
tered into  a  reciprocal  engagement  to  the  officer,  wherein  they  engage  themselves  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power  to  support  and  uphold  the  officer  in  the  lawful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties. —  Colonial  Recorde  of  Rhode  Island. 

Engine.  (Pron.  injine^  the  last  syllable  rhyming  with  line^  A  Fire- 
engine.     See  Machine, 

Engineer.  The  engine-driver  on  our  railroads  is  thus  magniloqaently 
designated. 

To  Enjot.    To  enjay  had  health  is  a  whimsical  yet  by  no  means  unccmi- 

mon  expression. 

My  husband  enjoyed  miserable  health  for  a  number  of  years  afore  he  died.  — Widom 
Bedott,  p.  143. 

Entry.  The  fee  paid  to  the  State  upon  entering  an  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  or  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Rhode  Island. 

Erie.  Hennepin  (ch.  xix.)  says,  ^  the  Havens  called  this  Lake  Erigty  or 
ErUkey  that  is,  the  Lake  of  the  Cat;"  but  the  inhabitants  of  Canada 
have  softened  it  into  Erie.  In  ch.  LXix.  he  again  mentions  it  as 
"  Lake  Erie,  or  of  the  Cat." 

Esquipomgole.  Another  name  for  Kinnickinnick,  or  a  mixture  of  tobacco 
and  cornel  bark. 

Esquire.  In  England  this  title  is  given  to  the  younger  sons  of  noblemen, 
to  officers  of  the  king's  courts  and  of  the  household,  to  counsellors  at  law, 
justices  of  the  peace  while  in  commission,  sheriffs,  and  other  gentlemen. 

12* 
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In  the  United  States  the  title  is  given  to  public  officers  of  all  degrees, 

from  governors  down  to  justices  and  attorneys.    Indeed,  the  title,  in 

addressing  letters,  is  bestowed  on  any  person  at  pleasure,  and  contains  no 

definite  description.    It  is  merely  an  expression  of  respect.  —  Webster, 

In  our  own  dear  title-bearing,  democratic  land,  the  title  of  esquire,  officially  and 
by  courtesy,  has  come  to  include  pretty  much  everybody.  Of  course  everybody  in 
office  is  an  esquire,  and  all  who  have  been  in  office  enjoy  and  glory  in  the  title.  And 
what  with  a  standing  army  of  legislators,  an  elective  and  ever-changing  magistracy, 
and  almost  a  whole  population  of  militia  officers,  present  and  past,  all  named  as 
esquires  in  their  commissions,  the  title  is  nearly  universal.  —  A^.  Y.  Com,  Advertiser, 

EucRE.  A  sort  of  game  played  with  cards,  very  much  in  vogue  at  the 
West 

Evening.  In  the  South  and  West  there  is  no  afternoon.  From  noon  till 
dark  is  evening.  It  is  strange  to  an  unaccustomed  ear  to  be  accosted  with 
^  Grood  evening,**  at  two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  day.  Where  this  usage 
prevails,  immediately  after  sunset  it  is  ^'  night'' 

To  Eventuate.  To  happen,  to  issue,  to  take  effect  A  word  not  unfre- 
quently  used  in  the  United  States,  but  rarely  used  by  English  writers.  — 
Worcester. 

Everglades.  Tracts  of  land  covered  with  water  and  grass ;  peculiar  to 
the  Southern  States.  In  Florida  the  term  is  applied  to  portions  of  the 
land  lower  than  the  coast,  and  but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  cov- 
ered with  fresh  water.  The  islands  elevated  above  this  swamp  are  called 
■"  hummocks." 

£terla4TIN6.     Very;  exceedingly. 

New  York  is  an  everlasting  great  concern.  — Maj,  Downing,  May^Uig  in  New  Yori, 

Everlasting.  Life  £lverUuting.  (Gnapludium.)  So  called  from  its 
medicinal  properties  (so  the  books  say),  but  much  more  likely  from  the 
French  '^  Immortelle,"  a  similar  plant,  so  named  from  the  endurance  of 
its  flowers  when  dried. 

Evert  once  in  a  while.  A  singular  though  very  common  expression, 
signifying  the  same  as  every  now  and  then.    It  is  probably  English. 

Excellency.  A  title  given  by  courtesy  to  governors  of  States  and  to 
ministers  of  foreign  countries. 

Exchangeabllitt.  The  quality  or  state  of  being  exchangeable.  —  Fe&- 
ster. 

The  law  onght  not  to  be  contravened  by  an  express  article  admitting  the  eis 
changeabHittf  of  sach  persons.  ^fFosAjn^ton. 

ExcuRSiaNiST.  A  person  who  goes  on  a  pleasure  trip.  A  common  newa- 
paper  term. 
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At  a  few  minates  past  seyen  o'clock,  on  Satordaj  erening,  the  steamer  Powhatan 
was  loosed  from  her  moorings,  and,  with  some  two  hundred  txcunionisU  on  hoard, 
steamed  down  the  Potomac  River.  —  Wash,  Evening  Star,  Jolj  6, 1858. 

The  Executive.  The  officer,  whether  king,  president,  or  other  chief 
magbtrate,  who  superintends  the  execution  of  the  laws ;  the  person  who 
administers  the  government ;  executive  power  and  authority  in  govern- 
ment —  Webster. 

The  Executive  Citt.    Washington. 

Experience.  To  give,  tell,  or  relate  one's  experience^  are  phrases  in  use 
among  certain  sects,  and  meaning,  to  relate  before  a  meeting  of  the  church 
the  progress  of  one's  mind  in  becoming  an  ardent  believer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianitj. 

Kow  brethren  and  sisters  I  'm  going  to  give  m j  ezpen'encf ,  —  to  tell  how  I  got 
religion.  —  Western  Pulpit, 

At  these  meetings  there  was  praying  and  exhorting,  and  telling  experiencet,  and 
singing  sentimental  religions  hjnms.  —  Goodrich's  Reminiscences,  Vol.  I.  p.  214. 

To  Experience  Religion.    To  become  converted. 

I  experienced  religion  at  one  of  brother  Armstrong's  protracted  meetings ;  — and  I 
tell  ye,  them  special  efforts  is  great  things  — erer  since  I  came  out  I  'ye  felt  like  a 
new  critter.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  108. 

Express.  A  rapid  conveyance  of  packages  and  goods,  which  in  the 
course  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  grown  up  into  an  enormous  business 
in  the  United  States. 

To  Express.    To  transmit  by  a  special  messenger  or  by  telegraph  in  an* 

ticipation  of  the  regular  maiL 

The  President's  message  will  be  expressed  throngh  to  Boston,  by  order  of  the  Fbfi- 
master-General.  — Washington  BepMic 

Express-man.  A  man  belonging  to  an  express  office  who  calls  for  and 
brings  parcels  with  a  wagon. 

Express  Office,  An  establishment  which  rapidly  transmits  parcels  and 
goods. 

Express  Wagon.  The  wagon  in  which  packages,  boxes,  etc,  are  taken 
to  and  from  an  express  office. 

Etes  Skinned.    To  keep  om*8  eyes  skinned  is  to  be  on  the  alert. 

Keep  your  eyes  thinned  and  your  rifles  clean ;  and  the  minnte  yon  find  I'm  back, 
set  off.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Keep  your  eye  skinned  for  sign,  and  listen  to  my  horn.  —  Traits  of  Ameriam 
Ilttmor,  Vol.  2. 

Now,  Mr.  Arch,  I  Ve  got  yon,  and  if  yon  don't  keep  yoor  eye  skinned.  111  lidL 
jott  till  yoor  hide  won't  hold  shacks.  —  Mihs  Hooter,  by  a  Mtssourian. 
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To  Face  the  Music.    To  meet  the  emergency.    It  corresponds  to  the 

English  slang  phrase,  "  to  come  up  to  the  scratch." 

The  Worcester  Spy,  in  commenting  upon  the  commercial  failures,  says : 

Although  sach  reverses  would  seem  to  fall  with  crushing  weight  upon  some  of  our 
most  substantial  citizens,  a  strong  determination  Xoface  the  music  is  everywhere  man- 
ifested. -—  Sept  22,  1857. 

Factort  Cotton.    Unbleached  cotton  goods,  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Faib.  Real,  genuine ;  as,  "  This  is  not  a  chalk  egg,  it  is  a/atr  one."  New 
York ;  a  word  mostly  used  by  children. 

Fair  Suake.  A  fair  trade ;  a  satisfactory  bargain  or  exchange.  A  New 
England  vulgarism. 

To  Fair  off.  Fair  up.    To  clear  off,  dear  up.    South-western. 

lie  quitted  the  boat  at  Natchez,  moved  to  the  North,  and  whenever  ho  see  a  fog 
risin',  took  to  his  bed  and  kept  it  till  it  fair'd  off*.  — Western  Tales, 

There 's  going  to  be  a  nasty  fog  to-night,  and  70U  had  best  run  the  boat  till  nine, 
and  then  tie  up  —  have  the  steam  kept  up,  and  call  me  if  it  fairs  up, — Major  Bunk' 
ttm,  N,  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

To  Fall.  Oflen  improperly  used  for  fell  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
some  parts  of  England ;  as,  ''  to  fall  a  tree,"  instead  of  '^  to  feQ  a  tree." 
—  Worcester. 

Fall.  1.  The  fall  of  the  leaf;  autumn ;  the  time  when  the  leaves  drop 
fix)m  the  trees. 

This  beautifully  picturesque  expression,  which  corresponds  so  weU  to 
its  opposite  spring,  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Pickering  notices  the  following  remark  in  Rees's  Cyclopsedia:  '^In 
North  America,  the  season  in  which  the  fall  of  the  leaf  takes  place  de- 
rives its  name  from  that  circumstance,  and  instead  of  autumn  is  univer- 
sally called  tlic  fall,"  —  Art.  Deciduous  Leaves.  It  is  used,  however,  in 
England  in  the  same  sense ;  although  autumn  is  as  generally  employed 
there,  as  fall  is  in  the  United  States. 

What  crowds  of  patients  the  town  doctor  kills. 

Or  how  last  fall  he  raised  the  weekly  bills.  —  Dryden's  Juvenal, 

Hash  worked  the  form,  burnt  coal  in  the  fall,  made  sugar  in  the  spring,  drank, 
smoked,  etc.  — Margaret,  p.  13. 

2.  The  apparatus  used  in  hoisting  and  lowering  goods  in  warehouseSi 
etc  The  term  is  borrowed  from  a  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose 
used  on  shipboard. 

Fall- WAT.    The  opening  or  well  through  which  goods  are  raised  and  low- 
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ered  bj  a  falL  It  is  often  merely  a  sncoession  of  openings  through  the 
seyeral  floors  of  the  building,  which  are  generally  uninclosed,  and  the 
source  of  frequent  accidents. 

Family.  This  word  is  oflen  used  to  denote  a  man's  wife  and  children,  es- 
pecially the  latter.  Hence  the  phrases,  "  a  man  of  family"  "  have  you 
any  family  f  "  and  in  the  West,  "  How  is  your  father's  family  f  " 

Fajiilt  Room.  This  term  is  applied,  in  the  West,  to  a  room  generally  oc- 
cupied by  the  mother  and  young  children  to  the  exclusion  of  visitors  and 
strangers. 

To  Fax  out.  To  make  a  show  at  an  examination,  alluding  probably  to 
the  peacock  spreading  his  tail.  This  term  originated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  for  years  it  was  local ;  but  it  k 
now  gradually  finding  its  way  through  the  country. 

Fancies.     Fancy  stocks,  which  see  below. 

Testerdaj  was  a  blue  daj  in  Wall  street :  the  fandei  looked  down,  and  the  b«n 
looked  ap.  —  Stock  Report,  N,  Y,  Ilerald, 

Fancy  Stocks.  A  species  of  stocks  which  are  bought  and  sold  to  a  great 
extent  in  New  York.  Unlike  articles  of  merchandise,  which  may  be 
seen  and  examined  by  the  dealer,  and  which  always  have  an  intrinsic 
value  in  every  fluctuation  of  the  market,  these  stocks  are  wholly  wn^ped 
in  mystery ;  no  one  knows  any  thing  about  them,  except  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  companies,  who,  from  their  position,  are  not  the  most  likely 
men  to  tell  you  tlie  truth.  They  serve  no  other  purpose,  therefore,  than  as 
the  representative  of  value  in  stock  gambling.  Nearly  all  tlie  fluctuatioDS 
in  their  prices  are  artificiaL  A  small  fluctuation  is  more  easily  produced 
than  a  large  one ;  and  as  tA  calculations  are  made  on  the  par  value,  a 
fluctuation  of  one  per  cent,  on  stock  worth  $20  a  share,  is  just  five  times 
as  much  on  the  amount  of  money  invested  as  it  would  be  on  a  par  stock. 
G)nsequently,  if  a  ^  Flunkie  "  can  be  drawn  in,  he  may  be  fleeced  five 
times  as  quick  in  these  as  in  good  stocks.  —  A  Week  in  Wail  Street^  p.  83. 

Fandango.  (Spanish.)  A  lively  dance.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California,  this  term  is  applied  to  a  ball  or  dance  of  any  sort. 

Fa&allon.  (Spanish,  pron.  farayon.)  A  small  pointed  island  in  the  sea. 
The  meaning  of  this  geographical  term,  applied  to  islands  on  the  Califor- 
nia coast,  has  puzzled  many.  ^ 

Farina.     Wlieaten  grits. 

Fabzino,  or  Farziner.  A  vulgar  contraction  of  far-ot-LknoWj  exten- 
iivcly  used  through  New  England  and  New  Yoric,  including  Long  Island. 
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Gen.    And  what  kind  of  characters  are  the  Connt  and  CoonteM  ? 

DooUttle,  Whj,  I  han't  been  here  such  a  despad  while,  as  to  have  lamt  myself 
much  about  the  matter.  But  by  hearsay,  they  are  a  topping  sort  of  people,  and 
pretty  much  like  the  Boston  folks,  full  of  notions.  At  times,  he  is  obstropnious. 
He  may  be  a  straight-going  critter,  farzino,  manwards ;  but  in  his  dealings  with 
t'  other  sex,  he  is  a  little  twistical.  — D.  Humphreys,  Yankee  in  England. 

Fast.    That  lives  at  a  rapid  rate ;  dissipated.    A  flash  word. 

Mr.  Cephas  Bubble  is  undeniably  th^  fastest  young  man  in  the  market;  for  he 's 
not  only  ashamed  of  his  parentage  and  birthplace,  but  he  is  actually  ashamed  he 
was  ever  a  boy.  — Miss  WeUmonty  Substance  and  Shade,  p.  108. 

Fast  books,  likeyo^  men,  soon  exhaust  their  constitutions. — Norton's  lAUrary 
Gazette. 

Fat-Pork  Tree.    A  name  of  the  Coco-Plum.    Barbadoes. 

Feast.  A  corruption  of  the  Dutch  vtes^  nice,  fastidious.  "  I  'm  feast  of 
it/'  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Dutch  Ik  ben  er  vies  van,  i.  e.  I  am  dis- 
gusted with,  I  loathe  it  A  New  York  phrase,  mostly  confined  to  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dutch. 

i  To  Feather.    A  friend  has  reminded  me  of  this  colloquial  word,  which 

\.  is  used  in  sOme  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the  appearance  of  cur- 

,  ^  * ,  /"  died  cream,  when  it  rises  upon  the  surface  of  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  in  the 

^  form  of  little  flakes,  somewhat  resembling  feathers.    We  say,  '^  The  cream 

'  v^Jeathers.**  —  Pickering, 

Federal.  Founded  upon  or  formed  by  a  league,  treaty,  or  compact,  be- 
tween independent  States.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  a 
federal  government,  as  being  formed  by  the  union  of  several  independent 
States,  each  surrendering  a  portion  of  its  power  to  the  central  authority. 
A  federal  is  strictly  distinguishable  from  a  national  government  (though 
in  the  United  States  the  terms  are  oflen  used  indiscriminately),  the  latter 
being  properly  an  aggregation  of  individual  citizens.  The  Constitution 
r-  of  the  United  States  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Madison  to  be  neither  a  nar 
"*"  ^-  tional  nor  a  federal  constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  — Federalist^ 
No.  39. 

Federal  City.    Washington,  as  the  seat  of  government 

Federal  Currency.  The  legal  currency  of  the  United  States.  Its 
coins  are  the  gold  eagle  of  ten  dollars ;  the  double  eagle,  twenty  dollars ; 
half  and  quarter  eagles  of  proportionate  value.  The  silver  dollar  of  one 
hundred  cents,  its  half,  quarter,  tenth,  and  twentieth  parts.  The  coin  of 
ten  cents  value  is  called  a  dime  ;  that  of  five  cents,  a  half-dime.  The  low- 
est coin  in  common  use  was  the  copper,  now  supplanted  by  the  nickel  cenL 
Half-cent  coins  have  been  made,  but  few  or  none  of  late  years.  In  the 
commercial  cities  and  along  the  sea-board,  Spanish  coins  of  a  dollar  and 
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the  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  were  very  common,  and  passed  currently 
for  their  original  value,  until  the  act  of  February  21,  1857,  which,  by 
reducing  the  value  of  the  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  of  a  dollar  by 
twenty  per  cent,  caused  the  foreign  coinage  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn 
fipom  the  currency. 

Previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  federal  currency,  pounds,  shxUingij 
and  pence  were  used.  But  these  denominations  became  unstable  in  value, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  depreciation  which  took  place  in  the  paper- 
money  issued  by  the  colonies. 

In  the  year  1702,  exchange  on  England  was  33^  per  cent  above  par ; 
and  silver  and  gold  bore  the  same  relative  value  to  paper-money.  The 
depreciation  in  the  latter  continued  to  increase  until,  in  the  year  1749, 
£1,100  currency  was  only  equal  to  £100  sterling,  or  eleven  for  one.  In 
1750,  a  stop  was  put  to  the  further  depreciation  of  the  money  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  by  a  remittance  from  England  of  £183,000 
sterling,  in  Spanish  dollars,  to  reimburse  the  expense  the  province  had 
been  at  in  the  reduction  of  Cape  Breton  in  the  old  French  war.  The 
depreciated  money  was  then  called  in,  and  paid  off  at  the  rate  of  a  Span- 
ish dollar  for  forty-five  shillings  of  the  paper  currency.  At  the  same 
time  a  law  was  made  fixing  the  par  of  exchange  between  England  and 
Massachusetts  at  £133^  currency  for  £100  sterling,  and  six  shillings  to 
the  Spanish  dollar. 

The  difiference  of  exchange,  or  depreciation  of  the  paper-money,  regu- 
lated in  the  same  manner  the  currencies  of  the  other  colonies.  Through- 
out New  England,  as  has  been  before  stated,  it  was  six  shillings  to  the 
dollar  of  A$.  6</.  sterling.  In  New  York,  eight  shillings,  or  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  depreciation.  Pennsylvania,  Is.  6dl,  or  about  sixty-six  per 
cent,  depreciation.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  it  was  4f.  6dl  to  the 
dollar,  and  accordingly  no  depreciation.  In  Halifax  currency,  including 
the  present  British  provinces,  it  was  five  shillings  to  the  dollar,  or  about 
eleven  per  cent,  etc  etc. 

In  consequence  of  the  above-named  diversity  in  the  colonial  currencies^ 
in  New  England  the  Spanish  real  of  one  eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  12^  cents, 
is  called  a  ninepence  ;  in  New  York,  a  shiliing  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  elevenpence  or  a  levy  ;  and  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  a  hit.  The  half  real,  of  ^e  value  of  one  sixteenth  of  a  dollar,  is 
called  in  New  York  a  sixpence  ;  in  New  J^nghnd^faurpence  ha'penny,  or 
simply  fourpence  ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  a  Jip  ;  and 
in  Loui.<(iana,  a  picayune.  The  disappearance  of  the  coins  from  circula-  ' 
tion  will  probably  soon  cause  these  names  to  fall  likewise  into  disuse. 

Federalists.     An  appellation  in  America  given  to  the  friends  of  the  G>n- 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  at  its  formation  and  adoption  ;  and  to  the 
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political  party  which  &vored  the  administration  of  President  Washing- 
ton. —  Webster, 

To  Federalize.  To  unite  in  compact,  as  different  States ;  to  confederate 
for  political  purposes.  —  Webster, 

Feed.    Used  as  a  noun,  for  grass ;  as,  ^^  taHfeedy*  i,  e,  high  grass. 

To  Feel.  To  feel  to  do  a  thing  is  an  expression  commonly  used  by  some 
clergymen,  for  to  feel  inclined,  to  be  disposed  to  do  it. 

Feet.    There  are  people  who  consider  it  witty  to  use  this  plural  instead  of 

its  singular  foot. 

When  I  was  a  feet  high,  I  was  my  mammy's  joy, 
The  ladies  all  caressed  me,  and  odled  me  pretty  boy. 
They  said  I  was  a  beanty,  my  face  it  was  complete. 
Except  this  tamal  ngly  nose,  but  it  stack  oat  a  feet. 

Western  Melodies. 

Feeze.    ^^  To  be  in  a  feezey"  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  excitement. 

Larcenie  is  the  felonioos  taking  away  of  another  man's  personal  goods  without  his 
knowledge  or  insight,  yet  without  making  any  assault  upon  his  person  or  patting 
him  into  a  fease.  —  Code  of  Laws  ofBhode  Island,  1647. 

Some  years  ago,  we  remember.  New  York  was  in  its  annual  feexe  about  mad  dogs, 
and  the  pubUc  mind  was  somewhat  exercised  touching  the  best  method  of  doing 
murder  upon  the  unhappy  canines.  — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser,  Oct  16, 1848. 

When  a  man 's  in  a  feeze,  there 's  no  more  sleep  that  hitch.  —  Sam  Slick  tn  j^np- 
land,  ch.  2. 

Fellow  or  Black  Fellow.    A  black  man.    Southern. 

V  Fellow-Countryman.  One  belonging  to  the  same  country,  a  oompatriotj 
This  has  been  censured  as  an  American  pleonasm,  like  plat/'Octary  inas- 
much as  good  English  usage  has  conferred  this  meaning  on  the  word 
countryman  alone.  (See  Pickering,  sub  voce,)  Still  the  want  of  a  more 
definite  expression  has  been  felt  in  England  as  well  as  in  this  country ; 
\  and  the  term  fellow-countryman,  as  distinguished  from  countryman,  rustic, 
as  the  French  compatriote  and  Grerman  landsmann  are  distinguished  from 
paysan  and  landmann,  has  long  been  used  in  America,  and  in  England 
has  been  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  such  authorities  as  Southey  and  Lord 
Brougham.     > 

Fellowship.  Companionship;  consort;  society.  —  Johnson,  With  ns  it 
is  often  used  in  religious  writings  and  discourses,  instead  of  the  word  com» 
munion,  to  denote  ^  mutual  intercourse  or  union  in  religious  worship,  or 
in  doctrine  and  discipline." 

To  Fellowship.  A  verb  formed  from  the  preceding  noun.  To  fMoW' 
ship  with  is  to  hold  oonmmnion  with;  to  unite  ¥rith  in  doctrine  and 
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discipline.  This  barbarism  appears  with  disgusting  frequency  in  the 
reports  of  ecclesiastical  conventions,  etc.,  and  in  the  religious  newspapers 
generally.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  the  Supplement  to  his  Vocabular}-,  said  he 
had  just  become  acquainted  with  the  word.  The  following  is  the  first  ex- 
ample which  he  gives : 

We  considered  him  heretical,  esxentially  unsound  in  the  fnith ;  and  on  this  ground 
refused  to  jtUuwship  with  him.  — Address  to  the  Christian  Public,  GrtenjieUi,  ldl3. 

If  the  Christian  Alliance  could  not  fellowship  with  the  Southern  slaveholders  for 
pain,  they  ought  to  say  so  outright. — Speech  at  the  Christian  Alliance  Conference , 
May  8,  1847. 

It  is  also  used  actively  without  the  preposition,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : 

Uow  can  we  expect  the  fellowship  of  the  preachers  of  the  reformation  ?  I  do  not 
expect  it,  because  our  fellowship  was  predicated  upon  a  rain  uniformity  of  belief. 
If  it  were,  I  could  never  have  ftilowshipped  them  ?  — Rev.  J.  B.  Fergttson*s  DiscourBe, 

We  therefore  flloirship  Jiim  in  taking  a  course  of  preparatory  stuflies  for  the 
Christian  ministr}*.  —  Board  of  Madison  University ,  New  York,  Jan.  I,  1840. 

Female.  A  person  of  the  fcmah!  sex,  a  woman  or  girl.  There  has  been 
much  said  of  the  use  and  abase  of  this  word,  and  whether  it  is  proper  to 
designate  women  by  it.  Doctor  Johnson  thus  defines  female ;  "  A  she ; 
one  of  the  sex  that  brings  forth  young."  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  wonl,  has  the  following  remarks  (we  do  not  indorse  h(T  gram- 
matical criticism)  :  "  Where  used  to  discriminate  between  the  sexes,  the 
word  female  is  an  adjective.  TVe  do  not  object  to  the  term  when  used 
necessarily,  as  an  adjective ;  but  many  writers  employ  the  word  as  a  noun, 
which,  when  applied  to  woman,  is  improper,  and  sounds  unpleasantly,  as 
referring  to  an  animal.  To  illustrate :  almost  every  newspaper  we  open, 
or  book  we  read,  will  have  sentences  like  these :  '  A  man  and  two  femalei 
were  seen,  etc./  ^  A  gentleman  was  walking  with  a  female  companion/ 
^The  fetnales  were  much  alarmed/  ^  X  female  child/  etc.  Now  why 
is  such  a  style  of  writing  tolerated  ?  Why  is  the  adjective,  which  applies 
to  all  female  animals,  used  as  the  noun  designating  woman  1  It  is  inele- 
gant as  well  as  absurd.  Expressed  correctly^  thus,  'A  man  and  two 
women/  etc.,  *■  A  gentleman  and  a  lady/  ^  The  women  were  alarmed,' 
'  A  little  girl.'  Who  does  not  see  and  feel  that  these  last  sentences  are 
in  better  taste,  more  correct  in  language,  and  more  definite  in  meaning  ? 
We  call  on  our  sex,  on  women,  to  use  pen  and  voice  to  correct  the  error 
of  language  which  degrades  them  by  the  animal  epithet  only." 

In  the  House  of  Delegates  in  Maryland,  in  a  debate  "  on  the  jmssage  of  the  bill 
to  protect  the  reputation  of  unmarried /<7/ui/m,''  the  title  was  amended  by  striking  oat 
the  word  ''females"  and  inserting  "  women/'  as  the  wonl  **femaU  **  was  an 
Americanism  in  that  application.  —  Baltimore  Patriot,  March,  1839. 

FsH.    A  prohibitory  exclamation  used  bj  boys  in  their  games ;  »,  '^ftn 
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play!^  i.  e.  I  forbid  you  to  play,  stop!     Compare  the  Latin  defendo^ 
French  defend$e. 

Fence.     1.  In  politics,  "to  be  on  the/ence"  is  to  be  neutral,  or  to  be 

ready  to  join  the  strongest  party,  whenever  it  can  be  ascertained  which 

is  so. 

When  every  fool  knows  that  a  man  represents. 

Not  the  fellows  that  sent  him,  bat  them  on  the  fence, 

Impartially  ready  to  jomp  either  side, 

And  make  the  first  use  of  a  turn  of  the  tide.  —  Bighw  Papers, 

2.  A  house  where  stolen  goods  are  received. 

Pence-Man.    A  politician  who  is  "  on  the  fence." 

All  the  fence-men,  all  the  doubters,  all  the  seekers  after  majorities,  will  now  bustle 
up,  come  out,  and  declare  that  General  Taylor  is  the  most  popular  man  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  he  was  always  their  first  choice.  — N.  Y.  Herald,  Oct.  14, 1848. 

FENCE-RroiNO.  The  practice  of  "  sitting  on  the  fence,"  or  remaining  neu- 
tral in  a  political  contest  until  it  can  be  seen  ^  which  way  the  cat  is  going 
to  jump." 

The  South  will  not  rote  for  a  Northern  candidate  who  is  nominated  as  such,  nor 
the  North  for  a  Southern  man  who  is  nominated  on  exclusiye  Southern  principles. 
In  this  matter  there  can  be  no  neutral  ground.  The  dividing  line  is  narrow,  but 
distinct ;  it  admits  of  no  fence-riding ;  the  candidate  must  be  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  and  when  the  time  shall  come,  that  either  the  North  or  the  South  adopts  a 
candidate  on  sectional  grounds,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  foretell  the  issue.  — N,  Y. 
mirror, 

Febbt-Flat.  a  flat  boat  used  for  crossing,  and  sometimes  for  descending, 
the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries.  Flint  says :  ^^  The  ftrry^fiat  is 
a  scow-boat,  and,  when  used  as  a  boat  of  descent  for  families,  has  a  loof 
or  covering.  These  are  sometimes  in  the  vernacular  phrase  called  sleds.** 
—  Hi%L  and  Geog.  of  Miss.  Valley. 

Fetticus  or  Vettikost,  vulg.  FIttikows.  (VcdertaneUa)  Corn- 
salad,  or  LambVlettuce.    A  word  used  in  New  York. 

To  Fetch  up.  To  stop  suddenly.  This  sense  of  the  word  is  not  noticed 
in  the  English  dictionaries,  nor  by  Webster.  "We  often  hear  the  phrase, 
^  He  fetcJied  up  all  standing,"  that  is,  ho  made  a  sudden  halt.  It  is  a 
nautical  vulgarism,  the  figure  being  that  of  a  ship  which  is  suddenly 
brought  to,  while  at  full  speed  and  with  all  her  sails  set. 

Few.    Used  as  a  slang  term,  a  few  means  a  little. 

"  I  say,  stranger,  tell  me  about  the  trick  of  the  wells'  blowing  up ;  and  I  '11  tell  yoa 
the  trick  of  the  gun,  which  rather  skeared  yon  a  few,  as  I  think." — Hoffman,  FortMt 
Scenes, 

f  Fid  of  Tobacco.    A  quid  of  tobacco.    According  to  Halliwell,  the  word 
Jid  is  used  in  the  South  of  England  to  signify  a  smaU,  thick  lump. 
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Fiddler.    A  kind  of  Bmall  crab,  with  one  large  claw  and  a  very  small  one. 

It  lives  on  the  salt  meadows,  where  it  makes  its  burrows. 

Fidlan  are  a  sort  of  small  crabs,  that  lio  in  holes  in  the  marshes.  The  raccoons 
eat  them  rery  mach.  I  never  know  anj  one  to  try  whether  they  were  good  meat  or 
no.  —  Lawmm^a  Carolina^  1718. 

Field  driver.  A  civil  officer,  whose  dutj  it  is  to  take  up  and  impound 
swine,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  etc.  going  at  large  in  the  public  highways,  or 
on  common  and  unimproved  lands,  and  not  under  the  charge  of  a  keeper. 
New  England. 

Field  Martin.    A  name  sometimes  given  in  the  South  to  the  King-Bird. 

Field  Notes.  The  notes  and  memoranda  made  by  a  surveyor  or  engi- 
neer in  the  field. 

File.     A  cloth  used  for  wiping  a  floor  after  scrubbing. 

File-Pail,  or  Filing- Pail.    A  wash-pail. 

Fillibuster.  (Spanish,  ^//^M^/ero.)  A  freebooter.  A  word  brought  in- 
to common  use  in  consequence  of  the  expeditions  ^gainst  Cuba  under 
Lopez  in  the  year  1851,  to  the  members  of  which  expedition  it  was  ap- 
plied. It  is  from  the  Spanish  JilihusterOj  which,  like  the  French  flUnU" 
tier,  is  itself  a  corruption  of  the  English  yVeeW/er,  German  freibeutevj  a 
term  imported  into  England  during  the  Low  Country  wars  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  pretty  generally  applied  to  the  Buccaneers  who  rav- 
aged Spanish  America  about  1680-90.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
deduce  the  etymology  of  the  word  from  the  Low  Dutch  vlie^booiy  i.  e. 
fly^hoat,  a  sort  of  Dutch  clipper. 

Our  modem  fiUihusters  ore  the  scum  of  oar  society,  not  men  whom  "  qoick  bos- 
oms "  drive  upon  desperate  adventures ;  bat  men  whom  rmscality  has  oatUwed, 
men  whom  society,  instead  of  sending  forth  with  blessings,  kicks  oat  with  contempt. 
Broken  down  gamblers,  drunken  lawyers,  ansncccssful  pablicmns,  dissipated  ihoe- 
n^kers,  detested  swindlers,  men  under  whose  feet  every  plank  has  broken,  are  those 
who  now-a-days  assume  the  bearing,  and  attempt  to  walk  in  the  footsteps,  of  Cortes 
or  of  Clive.  —  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

To  Fillibuster.     To  acquire  by  freebooting. 

"  What  was  Moses  but  a  fillibuster,  whoso  mission  was  to  dispossess  tribes  retro- 
grading (or  whose  civilization  was  corrupting  before  matured),  and  to  plant  in  their 
stead  another  people,  whose  6ul>seqaent  annals  show  them  to  have  been  at  least  in  no 
wise  superior  to  our  own  ?  What  were  the  Normans,  from  whom  the  sovereigns  of 
Givat  Britain  affect  to  derive  their  descent,  and  a  portion  of  their  title  to  the  crown, 
but  fillibusters  1  What  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  but  fillibusters  1  What  State,  what 
territor}'  in  this  Union  luis  not  been  Jillibustered  from  the  Indians,  or  purchased  from 
those  who  liod  jUlibustercd  it  ?  Have  ever  five  years  elapsed  down  to  tlic  present 
time  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  that  some  of  the  moiuin*hics  of  Koropo 
have  not,  somewhere,  been  JUlibustering  something?  '* —  Letter  of  Gm.  llenning$m  to 
Senator  Toombt,  1857. 
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FILIBUSTERING,  FiLLiBUSTERiSM.    Frcebooting,  freebootery. 

The  history  of  British  India  is  but  one  vast  scheme  of  JUlibustaring.  Alexander 
the  Great  was  a  filibuster ;  so  was  Ccesar,  and  so  Napoleon.  Nicholas  in  his  day  is 
a  filliboster,  and  so  was  Charles  the  XII.  Cortez  was  a  fillibustor,  and  every  foot  of 
Spanish  dominion  in  America  was  acquired  by  Jillibustering  alone.  Every  foot  of 
Mexican  soil  is  now  under  the  dominion,  language,  laws,  usages,  and  liturgy  of  J3U' 
busterism.  —  California  Pioneer ^  Jan.  1854. 

Colonel  H.  P.  Watkins  was  convicted,  March  24, 1854,  in  the  United  Stat^  Dis- 
trict Court,  of  setting  on  foot  a  military  expedition  against  the  republic  of  Mexico 
—  in  other  words,  of  JUlihusterism.  — Annals  of  San  Francisco,  p.  525. 

^  FiLLiPEEN  or  PiiiLLiPiNA.  (German,  VieUiehchen.)  There  is  a  custom, 
common  in  the  Northern  States  at  dinner  or  evening  parties  when  almonds 
or  other  nuts  are  eaten,  to  reserve  such  as  are  double  or  contain  two  ker- 
y  nels,  which  are  called  jiUipeens.  If  found  by  a  lady,  she  gives  one  of 
the  kernels  to  a  gentleman,  when  both  eat  their  respective  kernels.  When 
the  parties  again  meet,  each  strives  to  be  the  first  to  exclaim,  FiUipeen  /  "^ 
for  by  so  doing  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  a  present  from  the  other.  Often- 
times the  most  ingenious  methods  are  resorted  to  by  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  surpri^  each  other  with  the  sudden  exclamation  of  this  myste- 
.      rious  word,  which  is  to  bring  forth  a  forfeit. 

In  a  book  on  German  life  and  manners,  entitled  '^  A  Bout  with  the 
Burschens,  or  Heidelberg  in  1844,"  is  an  account  of  the  existence  of  this 
custom  in  Genuany,  which  at  the  same  time  furnishes  us  with  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word : 

Amongst  the  queer  customs  and  habits  of  Germany,  there  is  one  which  strack  me 
as  being  particularly  original,  and  which  I  should  recommend  to  the  consideralion  of 
turf-mcn  in  England ;  who  might,  perhaps,  find  it  nearly  as  good  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  their  spare  cash  as  backing  horses  that  have  been  made  safe  to  lose,  and  prize 
fighters  who  have  never  intended  to  fight    It  is  a  species  of  betting,  and  is  accom- 
plished thus  :  Each  of  two  persons  eats  one  of  the  kernels  of  a  nut  or  almond  which 
is  double.    The  first  of  the  two  who,  after  so  doing,  takes  any  thing  fix>m  the  hand 
t-  of  the  other,  without  saying  Ich  denke,  "I  think,''  has  to  make  the  other  a  present, 
\     of  a  value  which  is  sometimes  previously  determined,  and  sometimes  left  to  the  gen- 
^     erosity  of  the  loser.    The  presents  are  called  VieUiebchens,  and  are  osoally  trifles  of 
a  few  florins'  value ;  a  pipe,  riding-whip,  or  such  like. 

Fills.  A  common  mispronunciation  for  Mils,  the  shafts  of  a  wagon  or 
chaise. 

FiNEFiED.     Made  fine  ;  dandified. 

If  this  new  judge  is  the  slicked  up,  finked  sort  of  a  character  they  pictor*  him,  I 
don't  want  to  see  him.  — /2b66,  Squatter  Life,  p.  73. 

FiPPENNY  Bit,  or  contracted,  Fip.  Fivepence.  In  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  of  the  Southern  States,  the  vulgar  name  for  the  Spanish  half-reaL 
(See  Federal  Currency.)  Ftppence,  for  fivepence,  is  also  provincial  in 
England. 
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To  FraE.     To  fling  with  the  hand,  as  a  stone  or  other  missile. 

To  Fire  away.  To  begin  ;  to  go  on.  An  expression  borrowed  from  the 
language  of  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Tbo  Chairman  rose  and  said :  "  Wo  are  not  ready  yet,  we  mast  go  on  in  order." 
Calls  for  Mr.  II .  Mr.  H from  the  midst  of  the  audience  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  to  be  excused,  I  came  here  to  listen,  not  to  speak."  Loud  cries  of  "Go 
ahfiad ! "  "  Out  with  it ! "  "  Fire  away  !  "  Whereupon  ho  commenced.  — -  N.  Y,  Her- 
ald, Sketch  of  a  Political  Meeting. 

To  Fire  into  the  wrong  Flock  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  at 
the  West,  denoting  that  one  has  mistaken  his  object,  as  when  a  sportsman 
fires  at  a  different  flock  from  what  he  intended ;  it  is  synonymous  with 
"  To  bark  up  the  wrong  tree." 

I  said,  when  General  J cocked  his  gun  and  began  his  war  upon  the  Senate,  he 

would  find  he  had  Jired  into  the  wrong  flock,  —  Crockett* 8  Speech,  Tour,  p.  81. 

I  will  make  that  gonoj  a  caution  to  sinners  I  know.  He  has  flred  into  the  wrong 
flock  this  time.  I'll  teach  him  not  to  do  it  again. — Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 
p.  107. 

Fibe-Eaters.     a  name  given  by  their  political  opponents  to  the  advocates 

of  extreme  Southern  views.     Of  recent  introduction. 

The  flre-eaters  in  the  territory  and  the  flre-eaters  outside  do  not  at  all  agree  in  their 
views  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  reference  to  voting  on  the  constitution.  — -X^ 
compton  (Kansas)  Democrat,  Nov.  1857. 

The  fire-eaters  are  making  a  very  "  big  boo  for  a  little  goose."  There  if  no 
strength  whatever  out  of  the  Gulf  States ;  and  although  they  keep  Walker  very  doee 
in  his  room,  he  is  seen  and  knoi/kni  enough  to  make  all  efforts  to  elevate  him  even  to 
the  rank  of  a  bold  pirate  ridiculous.  -—iNT.  Y,  Evening  Pott,  1857. 

Fire-hunt.    A  hunt  for  gome  in  the  night  with  the  aid  of  a  long-handled 

pan  containing  light  wood  or  pitch-pine  knots  ignited.     This  is  carried  oa 

the  shoulder  of  the  hunter  until  he  sees  the  eyes  of  the  animal  of  which 

he  is  in  pursuit 

The  fire-hunt  was  Sam's  hobby.  He  had  often  urged  mo  to  aooompany  him,  jiut 
to  see  how  slick  he  could  shine  a  buck's  eyes,  and  had  drawn  from  me  a  promlee 
to  go  with  him  on  some  of  these  hunts.  —  Traits  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  IL  p. 
171. 

Fire-new.     New  from  the  furge;  brand-new.  —  ./b^iuofft.     This  old  and 

nearly  obsolete  expression  is  sometimes  used  by  us. 

You  should  then  Imve  accosted  her ;  and  with  tome  excellent  jests,  fire-ntw  from 
the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  into  darkness.  -^Shakspeare,  Twtiflk 
Mgkt,  III.  2. 

The  democracy  of  Washington,  l)Oth  in  and  out  of  Congress,  hnxzaed,  sang, 
flaunted  torches,  held  mass-meetingfi,  to  exult  over  the  liberation  of  the  French ;  bat 
when  the  Iil»eration  of  Americans  from  a  much  severer  and  more  abject  bondage  caina 
under  consideration,  they  were  and  are  ferocioiu  for  the  punishment,  by  law  or  Tio* 
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lenoe,  not  of  the  enslavers,  but  of  the  liberators  !    Instantly  they  are  seized  witii  a 
fire-new  reverence  for  the  constitution  and  laws !  — N.  Y,  Tribune,  April  25, 1818. 

Fire-water.     The  name  given  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  ardent 

spirits. 

Magua's  Canada  fathers  came  into  the  woods,  and  taught  him  to  drink  fire-water, 
and  he  became  a  rascal.  —  Cooper,  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  p.  146. 

Tlie  Taos  wliiskey,  a  raw,  fiery  spuit,  has  a  ready  market  among  the  trappers  and 
Indian  traders,  who  find  the  fire-water  the  most  profitable  article  of  trade  with  the 
aborigines.  —  Ruxton's  Adventures  t'n  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  200. 

First.     One,  single.     An  absurd  use  of  the  word,  which  has  recently  crept 

into  the  newspapers  and  public  speeches  from  the  colloquial  language  of 

the  West.     "  I  won't  pay  you  the  Jirst  red  cent,"  i.  e.  I  will  not  pay  you 

a  single  cent. 

And  here  was  I,  who  had  been  lialf  tempted  to  fret  because  a  stream  of  water 
leaking  through  the  top  of  tho^  coach  could  n't  alight  anywhere  else  but  on  my  knees, 
gwhich  I  could  n't  move  the  first  inch,  absurdly  fancying  that  but  for  that  I  might 
have  slept.  — Letter  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  May  23,  1849. 

Think  how  many  of  the  young  mechanics  of  New  York  who  are  earning  their  ten 
or  twelve  dollars  per  week,  do  not  save  the  first  cent  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other, 
but  squander  all  they  ought  to  lay  up  in  dissipation.  —  Ibid.,  Aug.  20, 1849. 

I  am  not  aware  of  having  committed  the  first  act  which  should  bring  upon  me  the 
displeasure  of  the  hoose  or  any  of  its  members.  — W,  A.  Gilbert's  Speech  in  Hovae 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  27,  1857. 

First  Class.  A  man  in  England  possesses  notable  capacity,  and  people 
style  him  capable,  or  Able,  or  great.  In  Canada,  he  is  designated  Jtrgt 
class.  To  speak  .of  a  Jirst  class  carriage,  or  a  Jirst  class  prize,  or  even  a 
Jlrst  class  prize  ox,  may  be  right  enough ;  but  why  apply  phrases  with 
such  poor  associations  to  men  of  splendid  intellect  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that 
.a  man  be  great  ?  Will  he  seem  aiiy  greater  when  indissolubly  associated 
with  a  railway  van? — Eev,  A,  C.  Geikiej  in  Canadian  Journal,  Sept. 
1857. 

First  Rate.     Of  the  first  class  or  order ;  superior ;  superexcellent    An 

expresi>ion  now  in  very  common  use,  applied,  as  most  superlatives  are  in 

the  United  States,  with  very  little  discrimination.     It  was  formerly  said 

of  large  and  important  things,  as  "  a  first  rate  ship."     Now  we  hear  of 

^ first  rate  pig*,"  ''^ first  rate  liquors,"  ^ first  rate  lawyers." 

The  first  rate  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  are  do- 
«erving  of  a  portion  of  our  space.  — W^mingter  Review,  July,  1847. 

A  young  woman  wants  a  situation  as  a  chambermaid.  She  is  a  first  rate  washer 
and  ironer,  and  plain  sewer. — Advertisemetd  in  New  York  Tribune. 

It  is  also  used  adverbially ;  thus,  if  we  ask  a  person  how  he  is,  he 
pUeay  '^J  am  first  rate,*  i.  e.  in  excellent  Jiealthi  Yory  welL 
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Bfr.  Borthwick  found  the  Califomia  Indians  had  acquired  this  use  of 
the  phrase ;  for,  says  he  : 

When  you  salute  them  with  "  How  d'  ye  do,"  or  if  you  really  want  to  know  the 
state  of  tlicir  health,  they  invariably  answer  fuss-rate.  So  having  ascertained  that 
they  were  all  fuss-raUy  I  mode  inquiries  as  to  my  way.  —  Three  Years  in  Califomia, 
p.  211. 

Well,  there  's  some  men  whoso  natural  smartness  helps  them  along  first  rate.^ 
Major  Joneses  Courtship^  p.  31. 

Mary  liked  all  the  speakers  first  rate,  except  one  feller  who  gin  the  galls  all  sorts 
of  a  shakin.  — Ibid.  p.  168. 

Tlie  London  Illustrated  News,  in  speaking  of  Assheton  Smith,  a  cele- 
brated huntsman,  says : 

In  his  Leicestershire  days  he  was  first  rate  as  a  horseman and  in  one  of  the 

worst  scenting  countries,  he  has  for  years  shown  the  first  rate  sport.  —  Dec.  6,  1856. 

FntST  Swathe.     First  quality ;  first  chop.     New  York. 

Nothing  Ml  serve  you  but  a  first-swathe  mug,  about  twenty-three  years  old.  —  C 
Mathews,  Puffer  Hopkins. 

Fi8H   Flake.     A  frame  covered  with  fagots,  for  the  purpose  of  drying 
fish.     New  England.     See  Flakes, 

Fishing-Frog.     See  Devil-Fish. 

FiSTE  {i  as  in  mice).     A  small  dog,  a  puppy.     Pennsylvania. 

Fits.     "  To  give  one  Jits,^^  means,  by  a  vulgar  hyperbole,  to  give  one  such 

a  punishing  as  to  throw  him  into  fits,  to  punish  him  very  severely. 

Most.  Now  look  a  here,  Liz  —  I  go  in  for  Bill  Sykes,  cause  he  runs  wid  our  ma- 
chine ;  but  ho  must  n't  come  foolin'  round  my  gal,  or  I  '11  give  him  fits.  — A  GItmoe 
at  New  York. 

Ald.  VooRniES.  —  Go  on,  Mr.  Jones. 

Witness.  —  lie  said  that  the  A^las  was  coming  out,  to  give  Mayor  Wood  and 
myself  "fits." 

Ald.  Ely.  —  Was  he  to  give  any  thing  else  1 

Witness.  —  Yes,  he  said  he  was  going  to  "gire  us  Jessie."  —  New  YoHt  dtjf 
Ontncil  Debates. 

Sometimes  additional  force  is  given  to  this  epithet  by  threatening  to 

"  give  particular  jits,**  as  in  the  following  example : 

Lady  Bulwcr  has  just  published  a  new  novel,  called  "  Very  Successful,"  in  whidi 
rumor  reports  that  Sir  Edward  is  to  get  particular  fits.  —  New  York  Times. 

Fix.     a  condition  ;  predicament ;  dilemma. 

Some  feller  jest  come  and  tuck  my  bundle  and  the  jug  of  spirits,  and  left  me  in 
this  here  fix.  —  Chron.  of  Pineville,  p.  47. 

Are  you  drunk  too  ?  Well,  I  never  did  see  you  in  that  fix  in  all  my  live-long 
bom  days.  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  163. 

The  gentleman  must  be  stronger  in  the  faith  than  ourselves,  if  he  does  not  find 
himielf  in  an  awkward  fix. — N.  Y.  Ommtrdal  Advertiser,  Oct.  18, 1845. 
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To  Fix.  In  popular  use,  to  put  in  order ;  to  prepare ;  to  adjust ;  to  set  or 
place  in  the  manner  desired  or  most  suitable.  Mr.  Lyell,  in  his  Travelfl 
in  North  America,  chap,  iii.,  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word : 

At  one  of  the  stations  where  the  train  stopped,  we  heard  some  yonng  woman  from 
Ohio  exclaim,  **  Well,  we  are  in  a  pretty  fitl"  and  found  their  dilemma  to  be  diar- 
acteristic  of  the  financial  crisis  of  these  times,  for  none  of  their  dollar  notes  of  the 
Ohio  banks  would  pass  here.  The  substantire  "Jix  "  is  an  acknowledged  vulgar- 
ism ;  but  the  verb  is  used  in  New  England  by  well-educated  people,  in  the  sense  of 
the  French  "  arranger,"  or  the  English  "  do."  To  Jix  the  hair,  the  table,  the  fire, 
means  to  dress  the  hair,  lay  the  table,  and  make  up  the  fire ;  and  this  application  is, 
I  presume,  of  Hibernian  origin,  as  an  Irish  gentleman.  King  Comey,  in  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  talc  of  Ormond,  says,  ''  I  'U  ^  him  and  his  wounds." 

This  word  is  equally  common  in  Upper  Canada,  where  it  was  probably 
introduced  by  American  settlers : 

One  of  their  most  remarkable  terms  is  to  Jix,  Whatever  work  requires  to  be  done 
must  bo  Jixed.  "  JFh:  the  room  "  is  to  set  it  in  order.  "  Fix  the  table,"  "Ftx  the 
fire,"  says  the  mistress  to  her  servants ;  and  the  things  are  Jixed  accordingly.  — 
Backwoods  of  Canada^  p.  82. 

.To  Fix  it.    A  vulgarism  of  recent  origin,  but  now  very  common.    It  is 
^    heard  in  such  phrases  as,  ''  I  will  not  do  so  and  so,  any  haw  you  can  Jix 

fV,"  or  still  worse,  "  no  how  you  can  Jix  it^  i.  e.  not  in  any  way  that  you 

can  arrange  it ;  not  by  any  means. 

A  wet  day  is  considerable  tiresome,  any  way  you  can  Jix  it. -^  Sam  SUck  in  Eng- 
land, ch.  2. 

If  I  was  an  engineer,  I  'd  clap  on  steam  —  I  'd  fire  up,  I  tell  you ;  you  would  n't 
get  me  to  stop  the  engine,  no  way  you  could  Jix  it.  — Piddngs  from  the  Picayunt, 

The  master  called  them  up,  and  axed  them  the  hardest  questions  he  could  find  in 
the  book ;  but  he  could  n't  stump  'em  no  how  he  coMJbc  it.  —  Major  Jonet^s  Qmrtskip, 
p.  36. 

Workin'  ain't  genteel  nor  independent,  nb  how  you  can  Jix  it.  ~^Picking$  from  the 
Picayune^  p.  74. 

"  According  to  my  notions,  riches  and  grandeur  ain't  to  be  compared  to  religioiif 
no  how  you  can  Jix  it ;  and  I  always  said  so,"  said  the  Widow  Bcdott.  —  Bodott  Pch 
pen,  p.  135. 

To  Fix  one's  Flint  is  a  phrase  taken  from  backwoods  life,  and  means 
the  same  as  to  settle,  to  do  for,  to  dish. 

"  Take  it  easy,  Sam,"  says  I,  "your  Jlint  is  Jixed;  you  are  wet  through ; "  and  I 
settled  down  to  a  careless  walk,  quite  desperate.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England^  ch.  2. 

The  Bluenose  hante  the  tools ;  and  if  he  had,  he  could  n't  use  them.  That 's  the 
reason  any  one  a'most  can  "Jix  his  Jlint  for  him." — Ibid. 

Fixed  Fact.    A  positive  or  well  established  &ct,  what  the  French  call  wt 
fait  accompli.    The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  attributed  to  the  Hon*  Caleb 
Gushing. 
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The  Boston  Post,  in  speaking  of  the  trial  of  Captain  Stetson  for  pirat- 
icallj  running  awaj  with  a  ship  and  cargo,  says : 

That  he  did  disposo  of  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  and  afterwards  desert  from  the  res- 
sel,  are  Jixtd  facU.  —  Jane,  1847. 

In  many  localities  spiritualism  has  become  a  fixed  factf  and  its  modus  operandi  is 
well  understood  by  those  who  have  investigated  it  as  a  mental  science  on  the  plat- 
form of  cause  and  effect.  —  Christian  Spiritualist, 

Fixings.    A  word  used  with  absurd  laxity,  especially  in  the  South  and 

West,  to  signify  arrangements,  embellishments,  trimmings,  gambhings  of 

any  kind. 

The  theatre  was  better  filled,  and  the  fixings  looked  nicer,  than  in  Philadelphia.  — 
Crockettf  Tour  down  East,  p.  38. 

All  the  fellows  fell  to  getting  grapes  for  the  ladies ;  but  they  all  had  their  Sunday 
fixins  on,  and  were  afraid  to  go  into  the  brush.  —  Major  Joneses  Courtship,  p.  42. 

A  man  who  goes  into  the  woods,  as  one  of  these  veteran  settlers  observed  to  me, 
has  a  heap  of  little  ^in'«  to  study  out,  and  a  great  deal  of  projecting  to  do.  — Judge 
Ball,  Letters  fi-om  the  West,  Letter  18. 

When  we  ported  I  wanted  to  pay  him  something  handsome  for  all  his  trouble ;  but 
I  couldn't  git  him  to  take  nothing  but  an  X,  to  buy  some  wimmin  firins  for  the  old 
lady  as  a  compliment  from  me.  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

"Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  teamster  [to  a  gentleman  who  had  a  good  deal  of  luggage], 
"  what  anybody  on  earth  can  want  with  such  lots  of  fixins,  I  'm  sure  's  dark  to  me." 
—  Mrs.  Clavers,  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  97. 

One  half  of  the  country  is  overflowed  in  the  winter,  and  t'other  half,  which  is  a 
darned  sight  the  biggest,  is  covered  with  cane,  pimento,  and  other ./in'iw.  —  Porter's 
Sotsth-wtstem  Tales,  p.  123. 

The  following  advice  was  given  to  the  editor  of  a  new  "Western  paper: 

Advertise  our  duin.s  in  gincral,  such  as  we  got  to  sell,  and  throw  yourself  wide  on 
the  literary  fixins  and  poetry  for  the  goUs  ;  and.  Mister,  if  you  do  this  with  spirit,  the 
whole  town  will  take  your  paper.  —  RM,  Squatter  Life,  p.  31. 

For  a  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  food,  see  Chicken  Fixings, 

Fizzle.  A  ridiculous  failure.  The  figure  is  that  of  wet  powder,  which 
bums  with  a  hissing  noise  and  then  goes  out  without  producing  any  effect. 
It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  analogous  expression,  ^  a  flash  in  the  pan." 
In  many  colleges  of  the  United  States,  this  elegant  term  is  used  to  de- 
note a  blundering  recitation.  It  has  been  held  that  to  hit  just  one  third 
of  the  meaning  constitutes  "a  perfect  fizzled  —  HalVs  College  Words. 

With  mind  and  body  so  nearly  at  rest  that  naught  interrupted  my  inmost  repose 
save  cloudy  runiinisiHMices  of  a  morning  fizzle  and  on  afternoon  flunk,  my  tranquil- 
lity wjis  sufficiently  enviuble.  —  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  Vol.  XV.  p.  114. 

Here  he  could  fizzles  mark,  without  a  sigh. 

And  see  orations  unregarded  die. —  The  Tomahawk,  Nov.  1849. 

In  Princeton  College,  tlie  word  blue  is  used  with  fizzle^  to  render  it  in- 
tensive ;  as,  he  made  ^  a  Uvie  jixzU^  ^  he  fizzled  blue 
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The  term  is  used  with  equally  happj  effect  in  political  as  in  college 

slang. 

The  trick  of  the  administration  to  palm  off  the  Washington  Union  upon  the  Sen- 
ate as  the  National  Democrat  organ,  was  a  fizsiU  and  a  shocking  failure.  —  iV.  F. 
Heraid, 

To  Fizzle.  1.  To  fail  in  reciting ;  to  recite  badly.  A  correspondent  from 
Williams  College  says :  "  Flunk  is  the  common  word  when  some  unfor- 
tunate man  makes  an  utter  failure  in  recitation.  He  fizzles  when  he 
stumbles  through  at  last."  A  writer  in  the  Yale  Literary  Messenger 
thus  aptly  defines  the  word :  "  Fizzle.  To  rise  with  modest  reluctance, 
to  hesitate  oflen,  to  decline  finally ;  generally,  to  misunderstand  the  ques- 
tion."—^a/Z'«  College  Words. 

My  dignity  is  outraged  at  beholding  those  who  Jizde  and  flunk  in  my  presence 
tower  above  me.  —  The  Yak  Banger,  Oct  22,  1847. 

2.  To  cause  one  to  fail  in  reciting.     Said  of  an  instructor.  —  Ball. 

Fizzle  him  tenderly, 

Bore  him  with  care ; 
Fitted  80  slenderly, 

Tutor,  beware.  —  Yale  Lit  Mag.  Vol.  XTTT.  p.  321. 

To  Fizzle  out.    To  be  quenched,  extinguished ;  to  prove  a  failure.     A 

favorite  expression  in  Ohio. 

The  factious  and  revolutionary  action  of  the  fifteen  has  interrupted  the  regular 
business  of  the  Senate,  disgraced  the  actors,  and  fizzled  out!  —  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

Is  the  new  hotel  [one  called  the  Burnet  House]  to  be  given  up,  or  to  go  on  1  To 
go  on.  It  cannot  be  possible,  after  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  about  a  "  splen- 
did hotel,"  that  our  enterprising  business  men  will  let  it  fizzle  out.  — lUd. 

You  never  get  tired  of  a  good  horse.  He  don't  fizzle  out.  You  like  him  better 
and  better  every  day.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  55. 

Flakes.  Long  poles  laid  upon  crotched  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  par- 
allel to  each  other,  about  two  feet  apart  and  covered  Mrith  brush,  upon 
which  codfish  are  spread  to  dry. 

The  owners  of  vessels  [in  fishing  districts]  have  a  flake-yard  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
landing-places,  to  which  the  fish  are  carried  on  being  landed.  — Peter  Gott,  the  Fuh- 
erman. 

Fish  flakes  were  spread  upon  the  beach,  and  the  women  were  busy  in  turning  the 
cod  upon  them.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature. 

To  Flash  in  the  Pan.  To  fail  of  success.  A  metaphor  borrowed 
from  a  gun,  which,  after  being  primed  and  ready  to  be  discharged,  some- 
times Jkuhes  in  the  pan. 

Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  poem  on  the  school-house,  speaks  of  the  dame,  who, 

prim  and  calm, 

could  detect  at  once 

Who  floMktd  in  thepon^  and  who  wac  downright  dunce. 
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Flash  board.  A  board  placed  upon  a  mill-dam  when  a  river  is  low,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  greater  fall  of  water.  It  is  temporary,  being  placed  and 
removed  from  the  dam  as  circumstances  require. 

F]1A.T.  1.  Li  America  this  word  is  applied  to  low  alluvial  lands.  ^  The 
Mohawk  flats  "  is  a  term  universally  applied  to  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  on  either  side  of  which  are  alluvial  lands.  See  Bottom  Lands* 
It  is  also  applied  to  river  shoals,  where  they  are  of  much  extent. 

In  New  England,  all  the  spaces  betwAn  high  and  low-water  mark  on 
the  sea-shore,  or  in  bays,  inlets,  etc,  where  the  sea  flows  and  ebbs. 

Tho  title  of  tho  Commonwealth,  as  owner  thereof  in  fee,  to  all  the  Jlatt  or  lands, 

....  below  the  ordinary  line  of  riparian  ownership,  from  which  the  natural  flow 

of  the  tides  in  Boston  harbor  has  been  cut  off  hj  dams  or  otherwise,  and  also  the 

J!at8  below  said  line,  is  hereby  asserted  and  declared,  etc.,  etc.  —  Laws  of  3/ajsa- 

2.  A  broad-brimmed,  low-crowned,  straw  hat,  wont  by  women. 

3.  A  species  of  flat-bottomed  boat,  used  on  the  Mississippi  and  other 
rivers.     See  Flat-Boat, 

4.  A  rejection,  dismissal.     See  To  Hat. 

To  Flat.  To  reject  a  lover ;  as,  "  Miss  Deborah  gave  Ike  the  Jiat,**  "  He 's 
got  the  Jlat,''  "  She  JlatUd  him."    Western. 

Flat-Boat.  a  rude  sort  of  vessel  used  for  transporting  produce,  etc, 
down  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  thus  described  by  Flint :  "  They  are 
simply  an  oblong  ark,  with  a  roof  slightly  curved  from  the  centre  to  shed 
rain.  They  are  generally  above  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  from  ^dy  to  eighty 
and  sometimes  an  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  timbers  of  the  bottom 
are  massive  beams,  and  they  are  intended  to  be  of  great  strength,  and  to 
carry  a  burden  of  from  two  to  four  himdrcd  barrels.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are  conveyed  to  market  in  them.  We  have  seen 
family  boats  of  this  description,  fitted  up  for  the  descent  of  families  to  the 
lower  country,  with  a  stove,  comfortable  apartments,  beds,  and  arrange- 
ments for  commodious  habitancy.  —  Hist,  and  Gtogr,  of  Miss.  Valley. 
These  boats  are  also  called  Kentucky  Flats  and  Broadhoms.     See  Ark. 

Finally  one  of  'em  scs,  ''Don't  make  fun  of  the  nnfortonate ;  he's  hardljgol 
orer  bein'  Mowed  np  yet.  Let 's  make  up  a  puss  for  him."  Then  thej  all  throwed 
in  and  made  np  five  dollars.  As  the  spokesman  handed  me  the  change,  he  axed 
me,  **  Whar  did  you  find  yourself  arter  the  'splosion  V  "In  9^ flat-hoot,  ies  L"  — 
Widow  Bagly*$  Uuaband. 

To  Flat-boat.     To  transport  in  a  flat-boat. 

The  first  enterprise  of  Josiah  Hedges  on  his  own  accoimt  was  a  tradiiu;  excorsion 
to  New  Orleans  with  fruit,  which  he  flat-boated  from  Wheeling  to  that  point.  —  iVof. 
InttUigtnca;  July  29,  1S58. 

Flat-boatmax.    a  hand  employed  on  a  flat-boat 
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Flat  broke.  Utterly  bankrupt,  entirely  out  of  money.  The  Califor- 
nia correspondent  of  the  Boston  Post,  in  speaking  of  the  emigration, 
says :  Many  emigrants,  arriving  in  that  state  of  collapsity  termed  flat 
broke,  staid  at  Los  Angelos  because  they  could  n't  go  on. 

To  Flat  out.  To  collapse,  to  prove  a  failure.  A  "Western  phrase  ap- 
plied to  a  political  meeting ;  as,  ".  The  meeting  flatted  outP 

Flat-Footed.  Downright,  revlute ;  firmly,  resolutely.  A  term  belong- 
ing to  the  Western  political  slang,  with  which  the  halls  of  congress,  as 
well  as  the  newspapers,  are  now  deluged. 

Col.  M attempted  to  define  his  position,  but,  being  nnable,  exclaimed  :  I  'm 

an  independent,  flat-footed  man,  and  am  neither  for  nor  against  the  mill-dam.  ^~ 
Tennessee  Newspaper. 

At  the  forks  of  the  road  there  lived  a  brawny,  stalwart  son  of  Vulcan.  He  was 
a  man  of  strong  will,  and  a  zealous  disciple  of  Tom  Paine.  His  herculean  frame, 
and  hold,  flat-footed  w&j  of  saying  things,  had  impressed  his  neighbors,  and  he  held 
the  rod  in  terrorom  over  them.  — Harper's  Mag.,  Sept.  1858. 

Mr.  Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  has  come  out  flat-footed  for  the  administration — 
a  real  rcdhot  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool — denounces  Mr.  Calhoun — and  is  ready 
now  to  take  any  high  office.  But  the  mission  to  England  is  beyond  his  reach.— 
N,  Y.  Herald,  June  30,  1846. 

Flat  Top.     See  Iron  Weed, 

Flea-Bane.  {Erigeron  canadense.)  One  of  the  most  hardy  and  com- 
mon weeds.  It  propagates  itself  rapidly,  and,  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  has  been  introduced  and  spread  through  most  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. —  Bigeloto's  Flora  BosU 

This  plant  is  sold  by  the  Shakers  for  its  medical  properties,  which  are 
astringent  and  diuretic. 

Flicker.     See  Clape. 

Flitteu.     A  corruption  of  the  word /nfter,  a  pan-cake. 

Floor.  Used  in  congress,  in  this  expression,  to  get  the  floor ;  that  is,  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  a  debate.  The  English  say,  to 
he  in  possession  of  the  House.  —  Pickerings  Vocabulary, 

To  Flour.  To  grind  and  bolt,  to  convert  into  flour. —  Webster.  A 
word  used  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  there  are  mills  for  grind- 
ing wheat.  £x.  "'  The  mill  can  flour  two  hundred  barrels  a  day,"  i.  e. 
it  can  make  so  many  barrels  of  flour. 

Flouring-Mill.    a  grist-milL 

Flummux.  In  colleges,  applied  to  a  poor  recitation ;  a  failure.  -—  lklt$ 
College  Words, 
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To  Flummux.  To  give  in,  give  up ;  to  die.  The  word  is  used  in  Eng- 
land, but  not  in  the  same  manner.  According  to  Halliwell  it  means,  **  to 
overcome,  frighten,  bewilder,  foil,  disappoint,  or  mistifj  ;  also,  to  maul  or 
mangle.*'  —  Diet,  of  Arch,  and  Prav.  Wards. 

Prehaps  Parson  Hyme  did  n't  pat  into  Pokenrille  for  two  mortal  boon ;  and  pre- 
haps  Pukcnrille  did  n't  mizzle,  wince,  aq^l  finally  flummix  right  beneath  him.  — 
Fiddy  Drama  in  PokcrviUe. 

Be  ye  men  of  mighty  stomachs, 
Men  that  can't  be  made  Xo  fltimmux. 

Oyster  War  of  Accomac,  N,  Y,  Tribune,  April,  184«. 

I  thought  I  should  hflummuxed!  The  dogs  they  sidled  back  ;  an'  Ike  cussed; 
and  I  lay  down  an'  rolled,  till  I  was  so  full  I  thought  I  should  a  bust  my  biler.  — 
Milx  Ilooter^s  Dear  Story. 

Flunk.     A  backing  out ;  a  total  failure  in  a  college  recitation. 

The  Sabbath  dawns  upon  the  poor  student  burdened  with  the  thought  of  the  les- 
son OT  flunk  of  the  morrow  morning.  —  Yale  Tomahawk,  Feb.  18&1. 

In  moody  meditation  sunk, 

Reflecting  on  my  future  ^unib. —  <Sbfi^  of  Yale,  1853. 

To  Flunk.    To  fail  utterly  in  a  college  examination. 

They  know  that  a  man  who  has  flunked,  because  too  much  of  a  genius  to  get  hit 
lesson,  is  not  in  a  state  to  appreciate  joking.  —  Amherst  Indicator,  Vol.  I.  p.  253. 

To  Fll'nk  out.     To  retire  through  fear ;  to  give  up,  back  out. 

Whv,  little  one,  you  must  be  cracked,  if  you  flunk  out  before  we  begin. — J,  C. 
Xeal. ' 

We  must  have  at  least  as  many  subscribers  as  there  are  students  in  college,  or 
flunk  out.^ The  Crayon,  Yale  Coll.  1823. 

Flunkt.  1.  A  class  of  people,  who,  unacquainted  with  the  manner  in 
which  stocks  are  bought  and  sold,  and  deceived  bj  appearances,  come 
into  Wall  street  without  any  knowledge  of  the  market.  The  conse- 
quence is,  they  make  bad  investments,  or  lose  their  money.  These  the 
brokers  cM  flunkies.  —  A  Week  in  Wall  Street,  p.  81. 

A  broker  who  had  met  with  heary  losses,  exclaimed,  "I  'm  in  a  bear-trap — this 
won't  do.  The  dogs  will  come  over  me.  I  shall  be  mulct  in  a  loss.  But  I  'Ve  got 
time ;  1 11  turn  the  scale ;  I  '11  help  the  bulls  operate  fbr  a  riise,  and  draw  m  the 
^unJhes."  — /6iV/.  p.  90. 

2.  In  college  parlance,  says  Mr.  Ilall,  in  his  College  Words,  ^  one  who 
makes  a  complete  failure ;  one  who^Mni**." 

I  bore  him  safe  through  Horace, 
Saved  him  from  thc^uiiJbrjf's  doom. 

YaU  Lit.  Mag.  Vol.  XX. 

Flutter-wheel.  A  very  small  water-wheel,  used  where  there  is  but 
but  little  head  of  water»    Western.    Probably  from  its  rapid  motion* 
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Flier.  A  venture.  To  take  a  flier  in  stocks,  is  the  expression  used  in 
Wall  street  when  persons  not  stockbrokers,  or  dealers  in  stocks,  occa- 
sionally make  a  venture.  Their  orders  are  given  to  the  regular  brokers, 
who  execute  them  for  a  commission,  without  becoming  personally  respon- 
sible to  the  parties  with  whom  they  make  the  transaction. 

To  Fly  off  the  Handle.  To  •break  out,  become  excited ;  also,  to 
break  a  promise. 

When  I  used  to  tell  minister  this,  as  he  was  flying  off  the  handle,  he  'd  say,  Sam, 
you  're  as  correct  as  Enclid,  but  as  cold  and  dry.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p. 
149. 

Now  and  then  one  of  the  girls  would  promise,  and  then^y  ^ffo^  ^  handle;  bat 
most  all  contrived  some  reason  for  giving  me  the  bag  to  hold. — McCUmtock,  Beer 
dle*8  Marriage. 

To  Fly  around.  To  stir  about,  to  be  active.  A  very  common  ex- 
pression. 

Come,  gols,flg  round,  and  let 's  get  Mrs.  Clavers  some  sapper.  —  A  New  Home, 
p.  13. 

Fetch  on  the  pies  and  paddings.  Fiy  round  and  change  the  plates.  —  Widow 
Bedott  Papers,  p.  167. 

Flying  Fish.     See  Sea  Robin, 

Folks.  This  old  word  is  much  used  in  New  England,  instead  of  "  people  " 
or  ^persons."  1.  For  the  persons  in  one's  family;  as  in  this  common 
phrase,  "  How  do  your  folks  do  ?  "  that  is,  your  family.  2.  For  people 
in  general ;  as  in  expressions  of  this  kind :  ^  What  ^o  folks  think  of  it  ?  ** 
etc  Dr.  Johnson  observes  that  ^^  it  is  now  only  used  in  familiar  or  bur- 
lesque language."  —  Pickering. 

Old  good  man  Dobson  of  the  green 

Remembers  he  the  tree  has  seen, 

And  goes  vnUti  folks  to  shew  the  sight.  —  Swift. 

Foo-FOO.    In  New  York,  a  slang  word,  meaning  an  "  outsider,"  or  one  not 

in  the  secrets  of  a  society,  party,  or  band. 

Don't  know  what  a  foofoo  is  ?  Well,  as  yoa  're  a  greenhorn,  I  'U  enlighten 
yon.  A  foofoo,  or  an  outsider,  is  a  chap  that  can't  come  the  big  figare. — A  Glance 
at  New  York. 

Fool-Fisii.     (Grcnus  Monocanthus.     Cuvier.)     The  popular  name  of  the 
.  Long-finned  File-fish.    ^^  Our  fishermen  apply  to  it  the  whimsical  name  of 
Fool-fish,"  says  Dr.  DeKay,  "  in  allusion  to  what  they  consider  its  ab- 
surd mode  of  swimming  with  a  wriggling  motion,  its  body  being  sunk, 
and  its  mouth  just  on  a  level  with  the  water."  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  Torh 

Foot.  "  To  foot  it,"  is  familiar  English ;  but  the  Western  phrase,  "  To 
take  his  foot  in  his  hand,"  is  assuredly  a  bold  stretch  of  language. 
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FoOT-STOYE.  A  contriyance  for  keeping  the  feet  warm,  formerly  carried 
bj  old  ladies  to  the  meeting-house  on  Sundajs,  and  used  bj  huckster- 
women  in  the  markets.  It  consists  of  a  small  square  tin  box,  perforated 
with  holes  and  inclosed  in  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  wire  handle.  It  has 
a  door  on  one  side,  through  which  is  thrust  a  small  square  iron  dish  of  live 
coals,  sprinkled  over  with  a  few  ashes. 

For,  before  the  infinitiye  particle  ^^  to,"  so  frequent  in  earlj  writers,  but 
now  deemed  a  vulgarism,  is  still  retained  in  the  West 

FoBBiDDEX  Fruit.  (Citnis  paradisi.)  The  Paradise  Orange,  a  firuit 
almost  as  large  as  a  shaddock.    Jamaica,  W.  Ind.       ^ 

Force.    In  the  South,  the  slaves  of  a  planter  able  to  work  in  the  field. 

Forefathers'  Dat.  In  New  England,  the  day  on  which  the  pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  (the  22d  December). 

Fore-handed.    To  before-handed  is  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  to  be 

comfortably  off.     Compare  AfareharuL    The  expression  is  much  used  in 

the  interior  parts  of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  new  houses  which  have  heen  built,  haye  been  built  by  mechanics, 
fore-handed  men,  as  we  saj  in  New  England,  who  have  accnmolated  small  suns. 
—  Providence  Journal. 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  made  so  long  a  vitsit  among  her  Eastern  friends,  who  are  now 
fore-hantltd  folks,  that  she  has  come  back  imbned  most  satisfiurtorilj  with  a  loring 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  dvilization.  —  Mrt,  Ciavers,  Forett  Life,  Vol.  L 
p.  50. 

Foreigner.  1.  A  person  bom  out  of  the  United  States,  including  natu- 
ralized citizens. 

2.  In  some  of  the  Southern  States  the  term  is  also  applied  to  perscMis 
bom  in  another  State.  Thus,  Virginians  call  all  other  Americans /or- 
eiffners. 

Fore  Pay.  "  There  are  two  bad  paymasters,  no  pay  and  fore  /Hiy." 
This  proverbial  expression  is  frequently  heard  in  the  West 

Forest  City.     Cleveland,  in  the  State  of  Ohia 

To  Fork  over.  To  hand  over ;  to  pay  over,  as  money.  A  slang  ex- 
pression of  frequent  use. 

lie  groaned  in  spirit  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  so  mnch  money.  There  was, 
however,  no  help  for  it,  so  he  forked  over  the  five  dollars.  —  Knickerincktr  Mag. 

A  would-be  prophet  down  South  lately  said  in  one  of  his  sermons,  that  "  he  was 
sent  to  riMiecm  the  world  and  all  things  therein."  Whereupon  a  native  pulled  oat 
two  five  dollar  bills  of  a  broken  bank,  and  asked  him  to  fork  over  the  specie  for 
them.  —  yewsfxiper. 

What  more  right  has  a  man  to  say  to  you,  "  stand  and  deliver  Tonr  name,"  than 
to  say,  "  stand  and  fork  over  your  poTN  ?  "  —  Sam  Slidk,  Hwman  Nature,  p.  17. 
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To  FoBK  UP.  To  pay  up ;  as,  ^  Jonathan,  I  've  trusted  70U  long  enough ; 
BO  fork  up  J' 

Forks.  In  the  plural,  the  point  where  a  road  parts  into  two ;  and  the 
point  where  a  river  divides,  or  rather  where  two  rivers  meet  and  unite 
in  one  stream.     Each  branch  is  called  &fork. —  Webster. 

Finally,  the  Pawnees  abandoned  the  field  to  their  victorious  enemies,  leaving  sixty 
of  their  warriors  npon  the  ensanguined  battle  ground.  The  defeated  party  were 
pursued  only  a  short  distance,  and  them  permitted  to  return  without  further  moles- 
tation to  their  village,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Platte."  —  Scenes  in  the  Bochf  MomUains, 
p.  50. 

About  the  same  time  the  village  on  Republican  Fork  of  Kansas  was  also  aban- 
doned, and  its  inhabitants  united  with  the  Loups.  —  Ihid. 

^      Fornent.    Opposite  to.    This  Scottish  word  is  now  much  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Western  States. 

To  Fort  in.    To  intrench  in  a  fort 

A  few  inhabitants  ybrfetf  in  on  the  Potomac.  — MarshaWs  Washington. 

FoRTiNER.     (For-aught'I'know.)     This  remarkable  specimen  of  clipping 
and  condensing  a  phrase  approaches  the  Indian  method  of  forming  words. 
The  word  is  very  common  through  New  England,  Long  Island,  and  the 
V    ^rest  of  New  York.     See  Farziner^ 

Fortnight.  A  Western  man  has  remarked  that  this  word  is  rarely  heard 
in  the  new  States,  where,  instead,  they  say  "  two  weeks." 

Forwarding  Merchant.  One  whose  business  it  is  to  receive  and  for- 
ward goods  for  others.  The  internal  navigation  and  trade  of  the  United 
States,  so  great  is  the  extent  of  our  country,  requires  forwarding  tner^ 
chants  in  all  the  principal  towns. 

Fotch,  for  fetchedy  is  used  hy  ignorant  persons,  especially  the  blacks  at  the 
South. 

Found.  Ignorant  and  careless  speakers  say,  ^The  prisoner  Was  found 
ten  dollars,"  instead  of  he  was  fined.  They  want  to  form  the  past  tense, 
and  the  proper  word  sounds  too  much  like  the  present  find.  Comp. 
Held. 

To  Fourfold.  To  assess  in  a  fourfold  ratio.  Mr.  Pickering  quotes  this 
word  from  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  observes  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
State  of  Connecticut     Dr.  Webster  afterwards  expunged  it. 

Four  Pence  Ha'penny,  or  Four  Pence.  The  New  England  name  of 
the  Spanish  half  reaL     See  Federal  Currency. 

To  Fox.    To  fox  boots  is  to  repair  them  by  adding  new  soles,  and  vox 
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rounding  the  feet  with  new  leather.  —  Worcester.    I  am  told  the  term  is 
used  in  Ireland. 

Fox  Fire.  Rotten  wood  which  makes  a  phosphorescent  lig^t.  It  may  be 
a  corruption  of  phosphorus. 

Fox  Grape.  (  Vttis  lahrusca.)  A  large  grape  common  on  the  borders  of 
streams.  The  surface  of  the  leaf  is  characterized  by  its  foxy  pubes- 
cence. The  Southern  fox  grape  is  Vttis  Vulpina.  Its  fruit  is  larger, 
and  its  taste  mtre  agreeable,  than  the  former. 

Foxed,  or  Foxr.  A  term  applied  to  timber  or  paper, 'when  discolored  by 
incipient  decay.    Also  used  in  England. 

To  Fraggle.    To  rob.    A  word  used  in  Texas. 

Free  Labor.  Labor  performed  by  freemen,  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  slaves,  a  term  now  greatly  in  vogue  both  at  the  North  and  SoutL 

So,  wheresoever  our  destiny  sends  forth 
Its  widening  circles  to  the  Soath  or  North, 
Where'er  our  banner  flaants  beneath  the  stars 
Its  mimic  splendors  and  its  cloud-like  ban, 
There  shall  Free  Labor's  hardy  children  stand. 
The  equal  sovereigns  of  a  slaveless  land. 

J.  G,  Whittier,  The  Panorama, 

Free  Love.  Freedom  of  the  affections ;  the  right  to  consort  with  those 
with  whom  we  have  "  elective  affinities,"  regardless  of  the  shackles  of 
matrimony.  Within  the  last  few  years  several  associations  have  been 
organized  in  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  doctrine  into 
practical  effect. 

At  the  convention  in  Rutland,  last  week,  after  an  afternoon  spent  in  denonncing 
the  Bible,  the  marriage  institution,  etc.,  and  in  laudation  of  "  f piritoahsm,"  "reg- 
etarianism,"  and  "free  love"  Elder  Grant,  the  Millerite,  got  np  and  repeated  lit 
Timothy  iv.  1,3,  "  Now  the  spirit  speaketh  expressly  that  in  the  latter  times  soms 
shall  depart  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  derils,  for- 
bidding to  marry,  commanding  to  abstain  from  meats,"  etc  Whether  became  thk 
apt  passage  proved  unpalatable,  or  for  some  other  reason,  the  conrention  inoonti- 
tincntly  adjourned.  — Sai.  Intelligencer,  July  3,  1848. 

Free  Lover.    An  advocate  of  the  free  love  doctrine. 

A  "  reform  convention  "  assembled  at  Rutland,  Vermont,  on  Friday.  About  a 
thousand  persons — abolitionists,  spiritualists,  and  free  iov«n— attended,  the  spirit- 
ualJKts  predominating.  —  BaU.  Sun,  June  28,  1848. 

Free-lovism.     The  doctrine  of  free  love. 

Free  Soil.  Freedom  of  the  .soil  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
yet  formed  into  States,  from  negro  sUvery* 
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The  people  are  roused !    Thej  Ve  slambered  too  long, 
While  Freedom  grew  weak,  and  Tyranny  strong. 
Bat  now  they  are  coming  from  hill  and  glen, 
They  come  to  the  rescue — the  Free-SoU  mpn. 

Mrs.  Child,  FrtA  Soil  Song. 

Free-soiler.  An  advocate  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  territo- 
ries belonging  to  the  United  States.  A  word  which  first  came  into  use 
in  the  year  1848. 

1  only  want  to  see  the  first  Jne-soiler  here.  1  '11  drop  the  first  one  that  opens  his 
month  for  abolition  cusses.  1  'U  be  dog-gauned  if  1  don't.  —  Gladstone,  Englishmen 
in  Kansas,  p.  48. 

Fbee-soilism.     The  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  advocates  of  freedom 

in  the  territories  in  opposition  to  those  of  slavery. 

1  tell  you,  mark  every  scoundrel  among  yon  that  is  the  least  tainted  with  /ree- ' 
soilism  or  abolitionism,  and  exterminate  him.    Neither  give  nor  take  quarter  from 
them.  —  Speech  of  Gen.  StringfeUow  in  the  Kansas  Legislature. 

Free  States.     Those  States  in  which  negro  slavery  does  not  exist 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  both  slave  and  Jree  States  is  the  only  ground  upon 
which  the  Southern  States  can  maintain  their  claim  to  equal  rights  in  the  F^eral 
Union.  — Richmond  Enquirer,  Aug.  1858. 

Freeze.     A  Southern  term  for  frosty  weather. 

The  effects  of  the  late  freeze  have  been  severely  felt.  —  Chctrleston  Paper. 

To  Freeze.     To  have  a  longing  desire  for  any  thing.     South-western. 

This  child  has  felt  like  going  West  for  many  a  month,  beiiig  half  froze  for  buffalo 
meat  and  mountain  doins.  —  Ruxton^s  Far  West. 

Fresh,  n.     1.  An  abbreviation  for  Freshman. 

2.  Used  locally  in  Maryland  for  a  stream  distinct  from  the  tide  wat^ ; 
fls,  "  Allen's  Fresh;*  «  Pile's  Freshr  The  lands  in  Talbot  County,  Md., 
fiiQ  divided  vaio  freshes  and  salts. 

Fresh,  adj.     Forward,  bold ;  as,  "  don't  make  yourself  too /re<A  here." 

Freshet.  A  flood,  or  overflowing  of  a  river,  by  means  of  heavy  rains  or 
melted  snow  ;  an  inundation.  —  Webster. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States.  That  it  is  an 
old  English  word  is  evinced  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Descrip- 
tion of  New  England,  written  and  published  in  England,  in  1 658  : 

"  Between  Salem  and  Charlestown  is  situated  the  town  of  Lynn,  near  to  a  river, 
yhos0  strong  freshet  at  the  end  of  the  winter  filleth  all  her  banks,  and  with  a  violent 
torrent  vents  itself  into  the  sea.'' — p.  29. 

It  appears  to  be  now  confined  to  America ;  but  the  word  fresh  is 
still  used  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  in  precisely  the 
same  sense.  See  Pickering's  Vocabulary  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  word 
and  its  uses. 
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Frijoles  (pron.  fre-hd-ies).  Spanish.  Kidney  beans.  A  common  arti- 
cle of  food  upon  the  plains  and  o^  the  Mexican  frontier. 

Fkoe.     An  iron  wedge.     New  England. 

The  shingle-maker  stands  with  /roe  in  one  hand  and  mallet  in  the  other,  endeay- 
oring  to  rive  a  billet  of  hemlock  on  a  block.  —  Maryaretf  p.  159. 

"  Ho  beat  his  head  all  to  smash  with  sifroe"  said  one.    "  No,  it  was  with  on  axe/' 
said  another.  —  Ibid.  p.  323. 

Fkog.  The  iron  plate  where  two  lines  of  railroad  intersect ;  probably  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  "  frog  "  of  a  horse's  foot. 

Fkolic.     a  favorite  term  in  the  West  for  a  party. 

/'  Fbomett,  Fbumty.     Wheat  boiled  with  milk,  to  which  sugar  and  spice 
4     are  added.  —  HaUamshire  Glossary.     Used  in  Maryland.  H. 

^Fbost-Fish.  (Genus,  morrhua.)  A  small  fish  which  abounds  on  our 
coast  during  the  winter  months.  It  is  also  called  Tom-cod.  —  Storer^ 
Fishes  of  Massachusetts. 

Fbost-Gbape.     See  Chicken- Grape. 

Fbostwort.  (Oistus  canadensis.)  A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by  the 
Shakers,  and  used  for  its  astringent,  and  tonic  properties. 

Fbought.  Frough  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  England,  and  means  any 
thing  loose,  spongy,  or  easily  broken  ;  often  applied  to  wood,  as  ^  brittle  '* 
is  to  mineral  substances.  —  Brockets s  Glossary,  fi Froughy  butter"  is 
rancid  butter^ 

This  word  is  in  common  use  in  many  parts  of  New  England.  It 
is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  f roughs  which  is  sometimes  used  here.— - 
Pickering. 

Fbowchey.  (Dutch,  vrouwtje.)  A  furbelowed  old  woman.  Local  in 
New  York  and  its  vicinity. 

To  Frump.  To  mock ;  to  insult.  A  very  old  word,  occurring  in  the  dic- 
tionaries of  Cotgrave  and  Minshew. 

I  was  abas'd  frnd/rumped,  sir.  —  Beaumont  tpui  Fletcher, 

This  old  word,  though  long  out  of  use  in  England,  still  lingers  among 
the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  New  England. 

The  sleighs  warped  from  side  to  side ;  the  riders  screamed,  cross-bit, /niM/MJ,  and 
hooted  at  each  other.  —  Margaret,  p.  1 74. 

FuFFT.  Light ;  soft ;  puffy.  Used  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and  preserved 
in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

She  mounted  the  high,  vrhlte, /ujy  plain ;  a  dead  and  unbounded  waste  lay  all 
abont  her.  —  Margaret,  p.  168. 
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Full  Chisel.  At  full  speed ;  an  equivalent  for  the  phrases  ^  full  drive'' 
and  ^  full  split,"  both  of  which  are  used  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
A  nfbdem  New  England  vulgarism. 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,  I'll  get  yoa  mj  master's  seal  in  a  minate.*'    And  off  he  set/idl  chiad, 
'^Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  ii. 

The  moose  looked  roond  at  us,  shook  his  head  a  few  times,  then  tamed  round  and 
fetched  a  spring  right  at  usfuU  chisel,  — John  Smith's  Letters, 

At  that  the  boys  took  arter  themfiUcJUsel,  and  the  galls  run  as  if  a  catamount  had 
been  arter  them. — Downing,  Mcuj-dag  in  New  York,  p.  46. 

And  so  the  Yankee  staves  along 
FuU  fhisd,  hitting  right  or  wrong ; 
And  makes  the  burden  of  his  song, 

Bj  Golly !  '^Anonymous, 

Full  team.    A  powerful  man ;  a  man  of  consequence. 

Funeral.  "  To  preach  &  funeral"  In  some  parts  of  the  West,  the  funeral 
sermon  is  preached,  not  at  the  time  of  the  burial,  but  long  after,  sometimes 
even  a  jear  after  the  death  of  the  person.  The  custom  arose,  probably, 
from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  competent  ^  preacher  "  in  a  thinly  settled 
country.  After  so  long  an  interval,  '^  preaching  the  funeral,"  which  is  al- 
most always  accompanied  by  a  feast,  becomes  rather  an  occasion  of 
merrymaking  than  of  lamentation. 

To  FuNERALiZE.  To  perform  the  clerical  duties  preparatory  to  a  funeraL 
Southern. 

Funk.     1.  Fear,  or  sensibility  to  fear;  cowardice. 

So  my  friend's  fault  is  timidity I  grant,  then,  that  the  funk  is  sublime, 

which  is  a  true  and  friendly  admission.  —  Letter  in  Uterary  World,  Nov.  30, 1850. 

2.  A  coward. 

To  Funk.  To  make  an  offensive  smoke  or  dust  When  the  smoke  puffs 
out  from  a  chinmey  place  or  stove,  we  say  ^  lifunksr  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  dust  which  is  caused  by  a  vehicle  on  a  road.  The  ex- 
pression, in  the  former  sense  at  least,  is  used  in  England. 

To  Funk  out.    To  "  back  out "  in  a  cowardly  manner. 

To  funk  right  out  o*  political  strife  aint  thought  to  be  the  thing. 
Without  you  deacon  off  the  tune  you  want  your  folks  should  sing. 

Biglow  Paper$, 

To  FuNKiFT.     To  frighten ;  to  alarm*     New  England. 

Scared  I  says  he,  serves  him  right  then ;  he  might  have  knowed  how  to  feel  fbr 
other  folks,  and  not  fimkify  them  so  peskily. — Sam  SUek  in  England,  ch.  viiL 

Furrow.     To  draw  a  straight  furrow  is  to  live  uprightly  or  decorously. 

QoTemor  B.  is  a  sensible  man ; 
He  stays  to  his  home  and  looks  azter  his  folks ; 
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He  draws  hU  furrow  as  straight  u  he  can, 
And  into  nobody's  tater-patch  pokes.  —  Biglow  Papers, 

To  FusH  OUT.     To  come  to  nothing.     Comp.  To  Fizzle  out. 

Ftke.     (Dutch,  fuik,  a  weel,  bow-net)    The  large  bow-net«  in  New  York 
harbor,  used  for  catching  shad,  are  called  shad-fyke$. 


G. 

Gabblemext.     Gabble,  prate.    A  Southern  word. 

"  This  court 's  got  as  good  ears  as  any  man/'  said  the  magistrate;  "  bat  they  aint 
for  to  hear  no  old  woman's  gabbUment,  though  it 's  nnder  oath."  —  Chron.  of  Pint' 

vilU. 

Gad.  a  long  stick  or  switch,  especially  one  used  for  driving  oxen.  So 
used  also  in  the  north  of  England. 

I  looked  around  and  saw  where  the  three  had  set  down  on  a  log.  I  measured 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  found  where  they  had  cut  a  big  gad.  —  N.  Y,  Spirit  of 
the  Times,  Oct.  1848. 

Gaff.  An  artificial  spur  put  upon  game-cocks  ;  80  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  fishing  and  nautical  instruments,  properly  gaffle. 

Gal.     a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  ^tW,  alike  common  in  England  and 

America. 

At  length  came  in  the  Deacon's  Sail 

From  milking  at  the  bam,  sir ; 
And  faith  she  is  as  good  a  gol 

As  ever  twisted  yam,  sir.  —  /Sbn^,  YanJcet  Doodle, 

Gal-boy.     a  romping  girl,  a  hoyden,  a  tom-boy. 

Gale.     Among  the  ladies,  a  state  of  excitement ;  as,  ^  Mrs.  A  was  in 

quite  a  gcUe  on  New  Year's  Day." 

The  ladies,  laughing  heartily,  were  fast  getting  into  what,  in  New  England,  if 
sometimes  called  a  gale.  —  Brooke,  EaUford, 

Gall.  1.  A  kind  of  low  land  in  Florida.  It  consists  of  a  matted  soil  of 
vegetable  fibres,  spongy  and  treacherous  to  the  foot,  unpleasant  as  well 
as  dangerous  to  crop.  —  VignoUi^  Florida^  p.  91. 

Mr.  S.,  living  near  the  Oclawaha,  while  crossing  a  bay  gall,  or  saw  grass,  in  com- 
pany with  his  son,  last  Wednesday,  was  seriously  injured  by  the  attack  of  an  alli- 
gator.    The  water  in  the  gall  was  about  knee  deep.  —  East  Florida  Paper, 

2.  (Ger.  quaUe,)  A  name  applied  by  the  New  York  children  to  the 
jelly-fishes.  The  medus®,  or  sea-nettles  (Discophora),  they  call  stin^ 
ing  gcdh  (called  also  in  some  parts  of  En^and  ttang-Jishes).    The 
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ovoidal  phosphorescent  jelly-fishes   (CJTenopAora)  thej  call  Ughtfiin^ 
gails. 

v/Galldopper.    An  insect  pest  at  the  South  resembling  a  mosquito,  but 
much  larger. 

Gallows.    Showy,  dashing.    New  York  slang. 

Jiose.    Lizzy,  you  're  a  gaUus  gal,  any  how  I 

Lizsy,    I  ain't  nothin'  else.  —  A  Glance  at  New  York. 

On  another  occasion,  Mose  goes  off  in  raptures  at  the  personal  appear- 
ance and  many  accomplishments  of  his  sweetheart,  and  exclaims : 

"  Look,  what  a  gaUus  walk  Bhe  's  got  I  'to  strong  suspicions  I  '11  have  to  get 
slung  to  her  one  of  these  days." 

/^  Gallowses.    Suspenders,  braces.    They  are  also  so  called  in  some  parts 

V    w    of  England. 

His  skilts  [pantaloons]  were  supported  by  no  braces  or  gaUowaes,  and  resting  on 
his  hips.  —  Margaret,  p.  9. 

^  Gam.    a  social  visit    A  seafaring  term. 

When  two  whalers  meet  in  any  of  the  whaling  grounds,  it  is  usual  to  haye  %gam, 
or  mutual  visit,  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging  the  latest  news,  comparing  reck* 
oning,  discussing  the  prospect  of  whales,  and  enjoying  a  general  chit-chat-— 
Browne*$  Whaling  Cruise,  p.  76. 

Gambrel.    a  hipped  roof  to  a  house,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to 

the  hind  leg  of  a  horse,  which  by  farriers  is  termed  a  gamhreL 

I    I  Here  and  there  was  a  house  in  the  then  new  style,  throe  cornered,  with  gambreBed 

i/>^  roof  and  dormer  windows.  — Margaret,  p.  33. 

<^  Gander-pullino.    a  brutal  species  of  amusement  practised  in  Nova 

f.    /  '  Scotia.     It  is  also  known  at  the  South.     We  quote  Judge  Halliburton's 

I     /^  account  of  it  from  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  SHck  :  — 

y  '••  "  But  describe  this  gander-puUing" 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  is,"  sais  I.  "  First  and  foremost,  a  ring-road  is 
formed,  like  a  small  race-course ;  then  two  great  long  posts  is  fixed  into  the  ground, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road,  and  a  rope  made  fast  by  the  eends  to  each  post,  leayin' 
the  middle  of  the  rope  to  hang  loose  in  a  curve.  Well,  thenTthcy  take  a  gander 
and  pick  his  breast  as  clean  as  a  baby's,  and  then  grease  it  most  beautiful  all  the 
way  from  the  breast  to  the  head,  till  it  becomes  as  slippery  as  a  soaped  eel.  Then 
they  tie  both  his  legs  together  with  a  strong  piece  of  cord,  of  the  size  of  a  halyazd, 
and  hang  him  by  the  feet  to  the  middle  of  the  swingin'  rope,  with  his  head  down- 
ward. All  the  youngsten,  all  round  the  country,  come  to  see  the  sport,  mounted  a 
horseback. 

"  Well,  the  owner  of  the  goose  goes  round  with  his  hat,  and  gets  so  much  arpieoe 
in  it  from  every  one  that  enters  for  the  '  PuUin ;  *  and  when  all  have  entered,  they 
bring  thei-  horses  in  a  line,  one  arter  another,  and  at  the  words,  '  Go  a-head  I '  off 
they  set,  hb  hard  as  they  can  split ;  and  as  they  pass  under  the  goose,  make  a  gifb 
at  him,  and  whoever  carries  off  the  head  wins. 
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"  Well,  the  goofc  dodge*  hU  head  and  flap*  hU  wings,  and  twings  aboat  to,  it 
afait  DO  easT  matter  to  datch  his  neck ;  and  when  ron  do,  it 's  to  greasfnr,  it  sUpa 
right  through  the  fingers  like  nothin'.  Sometimes  it  takes  so  long,  that  the  horaes 
are  £urlT  beat  oot,  and  can't  scarcelr  raise  a  gallop ;  and  then  a  man  stands  bj  the 
^  post,  with  a  hearr  loaded  whip,  to  lash  'em  on,  so  that  ther  mar  n't  stand  under  the 
goose,  which  aint  fair.  The  whoopin',  and  hoUerin*,  and  screamin*,  and  bettin*,  and 
'^'  excitement,  beats  all ;  there  aint  hardlr  no  sport  cqoal  to  it.  It  is  great  fun  to  aM 
except  the  poor  gootef-gamder** 

Gap.  1.  This  pure  English  word  is  used  properly  of  any  breach  of  con- 
tinuity, as  of  the  line  of  a  saw's  edge,  or  of  the  line  of  a  mountain,  as 
projected  on  the  horizon.  Hence  it  is  applied  to  such  openings  in  a 
mountain  as  are  made  by  a  river,  or  even  a  high  road.  Thus  the  Water- 
trap  ;  and,  in  Virginia,  Brown's  Gap^  Rockfish  Gap^  etc 

2.  An  opening  in  a  fence.     A  Slip  gap  is  a  place  provided  in  a  fence, 
where  the  bars  may  be  slipped  aside  and  let  down. 

Ga.b  ;  also  Alligator  Gar.  A  species  of  pike  found  in  the  southern  rivers. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  has  been  known  to  fight  with  the  alligator. 

Garden  Citt.     Chicago  ;  so  called  &om  the  number  of  its  gardens. 

Garden  Spot.  A  term  applied  to  the  rich  Silurian  limestone  region  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

So  characteristic  are  the  agricultural  peculiarities  stamped  upon  the  surface  of 
every  county,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  that  generallj  recognized  division  of  the 
State  known  as  the  "  Blue  Grass  "  cocmty  of  Kentucky,  justly  celebrated  ibr  its 
fertility  and  consequent  wealth.  The  unbroken  tracts  lying  towards  the  heads  of 
the  streams  are  indeed  the  "  Garden  Spots  "  of  the  State.  We  even  hoar  the  in- 
habitants of  tliis  part  of  Kentucky  frequently  styled  "  Blue-grass  men  "  in  contni- 
distinction  to  the  "Mountain  men,"  residents  of  tha  adjacent  hill  and  monntaiii 
country.  —  Owen's  Geology  of  Kentvchf. 

Garrison.  At  the  West  the  term  is  oAener  applied  to  the  post  itself  than 
to  those  who  hold  it.  Thus  old,  empty,  and  deserted  forts^  those  that 
have  been  actually  abandoned,  and  are  devoted  to  decay,  are  almost  uni- 
versally styled  the  "  garrisons^  even  though  a  soldier  had  not  put  a  foot 
in  them  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  —  J,  Fenmmore  Cooper. 

Gat,  or  Gate.  (Dutch,  gat,  a  hole,  ffop-)  A  narrow  passage ;  a  strait  A 
term  applied  to  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  as  Bamegmt, 
and  Ilell-Gnte  (formerly  Helle-gat).  As  respects  this  latter  name,  Mr. 
Irv'ing,  in  n  note  to  his  Knickerbocker  (chap,  iv.),  remaii^s : 

Certnin  mealy  mouthed  men  of  squeamish  consciences,  who  are  loth  to  p^o  the 
devil  his  due,  have  softened  the  above  characteristic  name  to  //Kr/-<;ate,  forsooth  I 
Ix^t  tho<c  take  core  how  they  yenturo  into  the  Gate,  or  they  may  be  hurled  into  the 
Pot  before  they  are  aware  of  it.  The  name  of  this  strait,  as  pven  by  our  aothor, 
is  supported  by  the  map  in  Vander  Donck'a  History,  published  in  1656  —  by  Ogil- 
▼y's  Ilistory  of  America,  1671  — as  also  by  a  joiinial  still  extant,  writtea  ia  the 
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16th  century,  and  to  be  found  in  Hazard's  State  Papers.  And  an  old  MS.  written 
in  French,  speaking  of  yarious  alterations  in  names  about  this  city,  obserres,  "  De 
Helle-gat,  Trou  d'Enfer,  ils  ont  fait  Bell-gate,  Porte  d'Enfer." 

To  Gather.  (Pron.  gether,)  Universally  used  in  the  "West  for  to  take 
up ;  as,  "  I  gathered  a  stick." 

To  Gaum.  To  smear.  "  Put  the  child's  apron  on,  and  don't  let  her  gaum 
herself  all  over  with  molasses."     Local  in  England. 

Gavel.  (Fr.  javelle.)  A  quantity  of  grain  sufficient  to  make  a  sheaf. 
This  old  word,  which  is  in  use  in  the  east  of  England,  is  now  very  fre- 
quently employed  in  describing  the  operation  of  American  reaping  ma- 
chines. 

General  Assembly.  A  representative  body  having  legislative  powers, 
and  authorized  to  enact  laws  in  behalf  of  some  community,  church,  or 
State. —  Worcester, 

General  Court.    A  legblative  body.  —  Worcester. 

General  Treat.    A  general  treat  is  a  treat  of  a  glass  of  liquor  given  by 

a  person  in  a  tavern  to  the  whole  company  present 

I  nearly  got  myself  into  a  difficulty  with  my  new  acquaintances  by  handing  the 
landlord  a  share  of  the  reckoning,  for  having  presumed  to  pay  a  part  of  a  general 
treat  while  laboring  under  the  disqualification  of  being  a  stranger.  —  Hoffman,  p. 
211. 

Gentiles.  The  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  all  who  are  not  of  their 
faith. 

•     [.    Gentleman  Turkey.    A  turkey  cock,J  The  mock  modesty  of  the  "West- 
em  States  requires  that  a  male  turkey  should  be  so  called. 

VW**  *"  I  remember,  in  my  younger  days,  to  have  been  put  in  a  state  of  bodily  peril  by  a 

t         .  pugnacious  gentleman  turkey  who  took  umbrage  at  a  flaming  red  and  yellow  silk  that 

constituted  my  apparel. — Adventures  of  Capt.  Priest,  p.  111. 

"  This  is  a  tough  old  fellow/'  remarked  a  gentleman  on  board  a  MimrfsBippi 
steamboat  who  was  endeavoring  to  carve  a  large  turkey. 

"  Wall,  I  kind  o'  think  you  're  right,  stranger,"  said  a  Hooshier  opposite.  "  But 
I  reckon  it 's  a  gentleman  turkey."  —  Western  Sketches. 

Gerrymandering.  Arranging  the  political  divisions  of  a  State  so  that, 
in  an  election,  one  party  may  obtain  an  advantage  over  its  opponent,  even 
though  the  latter  may  possess  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  State.  This 
term  came  into  use  in  the  year  1811  in  Massachusetts,  where,  for 
several  years  previous,  the  Federal  and  Democratic  parties  stood  nearly 
equal.  In  that  year  the  Democratic  party,  having  a  majority  in  the 
legislature,  determined  so  to  district  the  State  anew,  that  those  sections 
which  gave  a  large  number  of  Federal  votes  might  be  brought  into  one 
district    The  result  was  that  the  Democratic  party  carried  every  thing 
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before  them  at  the  following  election,  and  filled  every  office  in  the  State^ 
although  it  appeared  by  the  votes  returned  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
voters  were  Federalists.  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  distinguished  politician  of 
that  period,  was  the  instigator  of  this  plan,  which  was  called  gerrymanr 
dering  after  him. 

To  Get  Religion.  To  become  pious ;  a  term  in  common  use  among  cer- 
tain religious  sects. 

Stran^r,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  tho  murder  of  Chariej  Birkham  now  ;  bat  when 
I  heard  it  the  first  time,  it  was  jest  arter  I  got. religion,  I  could  n't  help  it  — I  swore 
jest  nigrh  on  to  half  an  hour  right  straight  on  eend.  —  Frontier  Ihcident.  N.  Y. 
Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Capt.  UnderhiU  killed  his  neighbor's  wife,  nnd/got  his  religion  on  a  pipe  of  to- 
^      bacco.  —  Elliot's  New  England  Hist,  Vol.  I.  p.  460.  J 

To  Get  one's  Back  up.  To  get  excited,  become  enraged.  A  figurative 
expression  drawn  from  the  attitude  of  a  cat,  which,  when  angry,  raises  np 
her  back  as  well  as  her  hair. 

Get  out  !     A  New  England  expression,  equivalent  to  let  me  alone. 

To  Get  round.    To  get  the  better  of,  take  advantage  of  one. 

One  from  tho  land  of  cakes  sought  to  get  round  a  right  smart  Yankee,  but  couldn't 
shine.  —  Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  89. 

To  Get  the  wrong  Pig  by  tde  Tail,  is  to  make  a  mistake  in  select- 
ing a  person  for  any  object.  This  is  also  called  getting  the  wrong  tow  hf 
the  ear, 

I  did  not  seek  the  office  I  have  now,  and  was  not  at  the  meeting  when  I  was 
elected ;  but  tho  Whigs  supposed  thej  could  by  some  means  make  me  a  traitor  to 
my  partv.  But,  sir,  as  the  old  saying  is,  they  got  the  wrong  pig  hg  the  tail,  —  Letter  of 
Mr,  a  C,  Bdl. 

G'hal.    a  slang  term  for  girlj  corresponding  to  E^hoy^  which  see. 

If  you  would  see  tho  B'hog  in  his  gloiy  — at  the  top  of  his  career —  in  the  nc  fiAcs 
\dtra  of  his  mundane  state  —  you  must  see  him  taking  a  drire  with  his  ^hd  on  the 
avenue.  —  Acio  York  in  Slices, 

Gilead  Fir.     Sec  Balsam  Fir, 

GiMBAL-jAWED  or  JiMBER-jAWED.    One  wbose  lowcT  jaw  is  loose  and 

projecting. 

Gin.  (g  hard.)  A  contraction  for  ^I'rfii,  also  used  vulgarly  for  gttre  ;  as, 
"  He  gin  me  a  crack  side  of  the  head." 

Gin  and  tidy.     Neatly  dressed ;  spruce. 

What  women  happened  to  be  there  were  rery  gin  and  tidg  in  the  work  of  their 
own  bandit,  which  niade  them  look  tempting  in  the  eyes  of  ni  foresters.  —  IFeitorer 
Papert,  p.  119. 
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To  GiBDLE.  In  America,  to  make  a  circular  incision,  like  a  belt, 
througli  the  bark  and  alburnum  of  a  tree  to  kill  it —  Webster.  Set- 
tlers in  new  countries  often  adopt  this  method  to  clear  their  land; 
for  when  the  trees  are  dead  they  set  them  on  fire,  and  thus  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  chopping  them  down  with  the  axe ;  the  place  so 
cleared  is  thence  called  a  girdling. 

The  emigrants  purchase  a  lot  or  two  of  gOTemment  land,  hnild  a  log  house,  fence 
a  dozen  acres  or  so,  plough  half  of  them,  girdle  the  trees,  and  then  sell  out  to  a  new- 
comer. —  Mrs.  ClaverSf  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I. 

GiBDLiNG.    A  place  where  the  trees  are  girdled.    See  the  preceding  word. 

Gist.  The  main  point  of  a  question  or  action ;  that  on  which  it  lies  or 
turns. — Jamieson.  A  word  introduced  from  the  language  of  law  into 
very  common  use. 

Given  Name.  The  Christian  name,  or  name  that  is  given  to  a  person,  to 
distinguish  it  fi'om  the  surname,  which  is  not  given,  but  inherited.  Cob- 
bett  calls  it  a  Scotticism.  It  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Puritans 
instead  of  "  Saint's  name,"  or  "  Christian  name." 

/  GiVT.    A  term  applied  to  tobacco  leaves,  in  a  certain  condition  of  their 
preparation  for  market. 

Glade.     In  New  England,  smooth  ice. 

Glades.  Everglades ;  tracts  of  land  at  the  South  covered  with  water  and 
grass.  So  called  in  Maryland,  where  they  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry 
gkides. 

To  Glimpse.    To  get  a  glimpse  of;  as,  "  I  barely  glimpsed  him." 

Glut.  A  thick  wooden  wedge  used  in  splitting  blocks.  —  HaMiwdL  So 
also  in  New  England. 

■    To  Go  ahead.     To  go  forward,  proceed.     A  seaman's  phrase,  which  has 

'    got  into  very  common  use. 

I  was  tired  out  and  wanted  a  day  to  rest;  hut,  my  face  being  turned  towards 
Washington,  I  thought  I  had  better  go  ahead.  —  Crockett,  Tour  down  East,  p.  101. 

We  slip  on  a  pair  of  India  rubber  boots,  genuine  and  impenetrable,  and  go  ahead 
without  fear.  —  N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

The  specific  instructions  to  conquer  and  hold  Califbrnia  were  issued  to  Commo- 
dore Sloat,  by  Mr.  Bancroft,»on  the  12th  of  July,  1846.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
he  had  been  officially  notified  that  war  existed,  and  briefly  instructed  to  "^  ahead."— 
Ibid.  June  13. 

My  dear  hearers ;  the  good  work  shall  go  on.  I  will  preach  in  spite  of  Old  Nick ; 
the  steam  is  up  and  I  will  ^  ahead.*  Backed  by  sound  doctrines,  I  ¥riil  square  off 
to  opposition — shoot  folly — take  a  hug  with  sin — upset  infidelity — lick  Satan  OQl 
of  the  land,  and  kidnap  his  imps. — Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  IIL  p.  17. 
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Go  AHEJLD.     Rapidly  advancing,  progressive. 

In  our  opixuon,  wfaich  w«  express,  of  coone,  with  our  woQt«d  and  diAnderiftie 
diffidence,  America  is  a  dashing,  go-akead,  and  highlj  progrecsiT«  couiCiy,  giring  bj 
her  insdtntions  and  enonnoos  gTX)wth  the  solotion  of  the  greatest  political  prohlem 
in  the  worid.  —  TKe  (Pkilad.)  Preat,  Jnlr  24,  1 W8. 

GrO-AHEADATivEXESS.     Spirit  of  ppocess,  progTCssiveiiess. 

The  Merchants  Magazine  jostlj  thinks,  that,  in  the  present  complication  of  Euro- 
pean difficnlties,  a  faTorabk  opportonitj  opens  for  the  natural  actiritj  and  g^^AetMkh 
tittnest  of  our  American  business  men.  —  A'.  York  Times,  Maj  17,  1S55. 

To  Go  BT.  To  call ;  to  stop  at.  Used  in  the  Southern  States.  —  iS%er- 
waoiTs  Georgia*  Mr.  Pickering  sajs  this  singular  expre^ion  is  often 
used  at  the  South.  "  Will  jou  go  hy  and  dine  with  me  ?  "  i.  e.,  in  passing 
my  house  will  you  stop  and  dine ?  "Its  origin,"  observes  Mr.  Pickering^ 
"'  is  very  natural.  When  a  gentleman  is  about  riding  a  great  distance 
through  that  country,  where  there  are  few  great  roads  and  the  bouses  or 
plantations  are  often  two  or  three  miles  from  them,  a  friend  living  near 
his  route  a^^ks  him  to  go  hg  his  plantation  and  dine  or  lodge  with  him.** 

To  Go  A  Cruise.  To  take  a  ride  or  walk.  An  expression  borrowed 
from  the  sea,  much  used  in  some  of  tbe  seaports  of  New  £ngland,  and 
particularly  in  Nantucket. 

Go  TO  Grass  !     Be  off  I  get  out ! 

To  Go  FOR.    1.  To  be  in  favor  of.     Thus,  "  I  go  for  peace  with  Mexico,** 

mexms  I  am  in  favor  of  peace  with  Mexico,  or,  as  an  Englishmim  would 

say,  I  am  for  peace  with  Mexica     This  vulgar  idiom  is  greatly  affected 

by  political  and  other  public  speakers,  who  ought  to  be  the  guardians  of 

the  purity  of  the  language,  instead  of  its  most  indefatigable  corrupters.    In 

the  following  extract  from  a  so-called  religious  paper,  the  reader  of  correct 

taste  and  feeling  will  hardly  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  sentiment  or 

the  language : 

Will  Mr.  (ireclev  say  that  ho  or  any  other  citizen  has  the  right  to  oppose  "  the 
coantry  "  —  that  i.^,  its  laws  —  whenever  he  or  they  shall  choose  to  pronounce  them 
"  wrong  ?  '*  We  say,  go  for  your  country  —  right,  as  she  nuy  be  in  some  things  — 
wrong  03  she  is,  perhaps,  in  others ;  bat  whether  right  or  wrong,  or  right  and  wrong 
(which  is  always  nearer  the  truth  in  all  her  proceedings),  still,  go  for  yoar  country.  — * 
Gospel  Ii(inner. 

2.  To  decide  in  favor  of,  is  another  acceptation  in  which  this  phrase  is 
often  used,  especially  in  stating  for  which  man  or  measure  any  particular 
section  of  the  country  has  decided,  as,  "  Ohio  has  gone  for  Clay,"  **  I>ouisi- 
ana  ha*  gone  for  the  annexation  of  Mexico."  Or  still  worse,  **  Ohio  hai 
gone  Whig,"  "  Louisiana  has  gone  Loco-foco." 

To  Go  IN  FOR.    To  advocate,  be  in  fiivor  of. 
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We  go  in  for  all  the  postage  redaction  President  Taylor  recommends. -— iVSsiff 
York  Trihum,  Dec  25,  1849. 

To  Go  IT  Blind.    To  accede  to  any  object  without  due  consideration. 
I  know  what  I  am  at,  and  don't  go  it  blind,  — S.  SUck,  Human  Nature,  p.  18. 

To  Go  IT  WITH  A  Looseness,  is  to  act  in  an  unrestrained,  rash,  head- 
strong manner.     See  Looseness.     So  also  '^  to  go  it  with  a  rush." 

To  Go  IT  Strong.    To  act  vigorously ;  to  advocate  energetically ;  to  live 

freely. 

President  Polk  in  his  message  goes  it  strong  for  the  Snb-Treasnry. — N.  Y.  Dribune. 

The  senate  has  of  late  years  refused  to  take  any  part  of  the  book  plunder,  bnt 
thej  have  gone  it  strong  on  the  mileage.  —  Letters  from  Washington,  N.  Y.  Chm. 
Advertiser. 

I  would  have  jou  understand,  mj  dear  hearers,  that  I  have  no  objection  to  some 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  earth  going  it  while  they  are  young,  proyided  they 
don't  yo  1/  too  strong.  —  Dow*s  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

To  Go  one's  Death  on  a  thing,  is  equivalent  to  *^  lay  one's  life  "  oa  it 

To  go  the  Big  Figure.    To  do  things  on  a  large  scale. 

Why,  our  senators  go  the  big  figure  on  fried  oysters  and  iriuskey  punch.  '^Burton, 
Waggeries. 

To  Go  the  Whole  Figure.    To  go  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  attain- 
ment of  any  object. 

Go  (he  whole  figure  for  religious  liberty ;  it  has  no  meanin'  here,  where  all  are  free, 
but  it's  a  cant  word  and  sounds  well.  —  Sam  SUck. 

"If  yon  go  the  whole  fgttre  on  temperance,"  said  Mrs.  Mndlaw,  in  giving  her  re- 
ceipt for  pudding  sauce,  "  then  some  other  flavorin'  must  be  used  instead  of  brandy 
or  wine."  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  377. 

Suppose  we  keep  thanksgivin'  to  home  this  year,  and  invite  all  onr  whole  grist  of 
cousins  and  aunts  and  things — go  the  whole  figure  and  do  the  genteel  thing.— 
McClintock's  Tales, 

To  go  the  Whole  Hog.    A  Western  vulgarism,  meaning  to  do  a  thing 

out  and  out    A  softened  form  of  the  phrase  is  To  go  the  entire  animal 

Of  the  congressional  and  State  tickets  we  can  only  form  a  ooigecture ;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Democrats  have  carried  the  whole,  for  they  generally  go  the 
whole  hog  —  they  never  scratch  or  split  differences.  — Newspcqper, 

The  phrase  has  been  caught  up  by  some  English  writers. 

The  Tiger  has  leapt  up  heart  and  soul, 

It's  clear  that  he  means  to  go  the  whole 

Hog,  in  his  hungry  efforts  to  seize 

The  two  defianceful  Bengalese.  — Neio  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

To  Go  OFF.    To  expire. 

"OMr.  Cranel^said  the  Widow  Bedott,"!  tiKmght  I  shoiild  ^  q^  last  nigbl 
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whea  I  see  tbtt  old  critser  sqasese  «p  sad  book  oa  to  yom.    Tcmfale  iniiNidflOt 

— Tsm't  ii  ?  —  W7<i!>c"  Bedaa^s  Papen,  p.  77. 

To  GO  THROUGH  THE  MiLL.  To  nkquire  experience,  and  espedallj  to 
meet  wiih  difficuhieaw  losses,  etc  The  meuphor  is  deriTed  from  grmin 
which  has  undergone  the  process  of  griinliiig.  ^ 

The  DOW  coouDoa  phrase,  *^  To  see  the  elephant,"  ooovejs  the  same 
meaning. 

To  Go  UTHDEB.  To  perish.  An  expresaoa  adopted  from  the  figruratiTe 
language  of  the  Indians  by  the  Western  trappers  and  residents  of  the 
prairies^ 

Thau-  vAi  old  Sam  Orinf  —  him  ai  goc  rubbed  ont  bj  the  Spuiuudi  mi  Saa»- 
menu>  or  Oi-ihnahn*  this  ho&»  does  n't  know  vhicb,  bvt  be  treat  mdo'  anj  bow.  — 
Rtati^n,  Ljt  M  tU  Far  WtMt,  p.  U. 

Bcixt^  ezitirtlj  zuked,  there  vaf  no  »i^  left  br  dripping  garmentt  to  betnr  hna ; 
bendes.  the  blood  apon  tbe  wmter  bad  proved  his  firieikL  On  teeing  that,  the  bautai 
wne  niider  the  full  belief  that  be  had  **  oome  wtda-/'  and  tbtretoit  took  bvt  httk 
pains  to  Karch  fnnber.  —  Capt.  Ifturne  Rod,  Oaoeoia,  p.  192. 

GrOBBLEE.     A  male  turkey ;  a  turkev-cock. 

It  vas  a  nice  veddin* ;  iich  raisixu  and  oranges  and  hams,  floor  doins  and  chkkfla 
fixin«.  and  {^•ar  fidi  onoommon  big  poUftert  roasted,  I  nerer  seed.  — .V.  Y.  Spitii  of 
tie  Timft. 

GoiXG.  Travelling ;  as,  ^  The  going  is  bad,  owing  to  the  deep  snow  in  the 
roads-""  • 

GoLLT !     Used  eupheznisticallj  for  **  God ! "  chieflj  by  negroes  in  swearing. 

I  wen:  dovn  to  the  spring  branch  one  monung  to  wash.  I  looked  into  the  wiser, 
and  I  f«en  the  »badow  ci  mj  face.  Great  Go3]f!  bow  I  ran  bttck,  boUeiia'  Car 
manmir  er^rr  jump. —  TTT^^tr  Ba^ley^i  HmAatid. 

GoxBO,  or  GrxBO.     1.  The  Southern  name  for  what  is  called*  mt  the  Xoith, 
-^Okra.  the  pod  of  the  Hibi*cu$  escylentus, 

2.   In  the  southern  States,  a  soup  in  which  this  plant  enters  largely  m 
^•^an  ingredi^^nt. 

GoxD'iLA.  A  fLii-boctomed  boat  or  scow  used  in  Xew  England.  — 
PicLeriug. 

In  P*.'an^vlvania  and  Maryland  this  word  is  spelled  as  well  as  pro- 
noun ct-d  gnndalo  or  gundelotc.     Comp.  cnpaio, 

GoxE  Coon.  -  H..*  *is  a  gone  coon ""  is  a  Western  phrase,  meaning  that  a 
man  i*  jia.*:  nxx»ver}-.  that  his  case  is  hopeless. 

B:LI  WA*  '^..rer  one  minit  nnwaicbed,  awake  or  asleep;  be  wasn't  allowed  to 
f^^-mI.  alir^^ojh  be  was  icA  and  Dc*t  aboMd.  and  be  *d  pcvtsy  mnch  made  ap  hi 
Diai  thai  be  was  a  gom  axm,  —  Spirit  oftktTi 
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GrONE  Goose.  "  It  's  a  gene  goose  with  him,''  means  that  he  is  lost,  is  past 
recovery.  The  phrase  is  a  vulgarism  in  New  England.  In  New  York 
it  is  saidy  **  He's  a  gone  gander"  L  e.*a  lost  man ;  and  in  the  West,  **  He 's  a 
gone  coon." 

•  If  a  bear  comes  aAer  von,  Sam,  70a  mast  be  up  and  doin',  or  it 's  a  gtme  ffoo$e 
with  you.  —  Sam  Siick  in  England,  ch.  18. 

It  may  be  the  doctor  can  do  something  for  her,  thoogh  she  looks  to  me  as  though 
it  was  a  gone  gooae  with  her.  —  Major  Downing,  p.  87. 

I've  generally  noticed  if  a  man  begins  to  gape  in  chnrch  at  seventhly  and  eighthly 
in  the  sermon,  it 's  a  gone  goote  with  him  before  be  gets  throngh  the  tenthly ;  fix>m  that 
np  he 's  as  dead  as  a  door  nail.  —  Seba  Smith,  Yankee  Life. 

The  poor  greenhorn  who  falls  into  the  datches  of  the  sharpers  upon  ariiying  in 
the  metropolis  may  regard  himself  as  a  gone  gosling,  —  New  York  Paper, 

Goneness.  A  peculiar  sensation  of  weakness,  or  of  great  depression.  A 
woman's  word. 

Goner.  '^  He 's  a  goner"  means  he  is  lost,  is  past  recovery,  is  utterly  de- 
molished, '^  used  up ; "  synonymous  with  gone  goose^  gone  coon^  etc  So 
in  the  West,  a  bad  debt  is  called  a  goner,  A  Western  sportsman  in 
pursuit  of  a  deer,  exclaims : 

Aha !  my  fine  boy !  you  are  our  meat !  Put  in  your  biggest  licks ;  for  yon  are  a 
goner,  now,  for  sartin !  — New  York  Spirit  of  the  TVmet. 

Gone  with,  for  become  of.  "  What  is  gone  with  it  or  him,"  for  What 
has  become  of  it  or  nim  ?  —  Sherwood's  Georgia. 

GONET  or  Gony.  a  great  goose,  a  stupid  fellow.  New  England.  Pio- 
yincial  in  Gloucestershire,  England. 

"  How  the  goneif  swallowed  it  all,  did  n't  he  ?  "  said  Mr.  Slick,  with  great  glee.  — 
iSUck  in  England,  ch.  21. 

Some  on  'em  were  fools  enough  to  believe  the  goneg;  that 's  a  &ct.  — Ibid, 

Formerly,  they  poked  sap-headed  goneys  into  parliament,  to  play  dummy;  or 
Into  the  army  and  navy,  the  diurch,  and  the  colonial  office.  But  clever  fellows 
tfaef  kept  for  the  law,  the  "  Times,"  etc.  — Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  142. 

GrONOf.  A  stupid  fellow.  A  student's  modification  of  gonetfj  used  in  some 
of  our  eolleges,  aeoording  to  Mr.  Hall. 

One  dagr  I  beard  a  Senior  call  a  fellow  a  gonus,  "  Gonus,"  echoed  I,  "  what  does 
that  mean  ^  "  **  Oh,"  said  he,  "  you  're  a  Freshman,  and  don't  understand.  A 
ttopid  iellow,  a  dolt,  a  boot-jack,  an  ignoramus,  is  here  called  a  gomts."  "  All 
Pktshmen,*'  be  eontinocd  gravely,  "are  gonutet," — The  Dartmouth,  Vol.  IV.  p. 
116. 

Good.  English  trayellers  have  repeatedly  noticed  the  adverbial  use  of 
this  word.  ^  He  cannot  read  good,"  ^  It  does  not  shoot  good."  The 
expression^  ^  it  is  no  good^"  meaning  it  is  worthless,  though  condemned 
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bj  many,  may  perhaps  be  justified  by  the  analogous  phrase,  ^  it  'a  no 


use," 


Good  as  Wheat.    A  phrase  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  more  general 

one,  "  good  as  gold." 

Check-mated.  —  It  ifl  stated  that  the  father  of  a  hidy  in  tliis  Ticinity  recently 
presented  her  with  a  check  —  "good  as  wheat" — for  $30,000,  in  view  of  her  matri- 
monial alliance.  Truly,  such  a  cA«cil*-ercd  life  as  that  would  n't  be  hard  to  lead. 
Wo  wish  somebody  would  endeavor  to  "check"  our  career  in  that  way. — New 
Bedford  Standard,  Aug.  1858. 

/  Goodies.     Sweetmeats,  cakes,  etc ;  as,  a  box  of  goodies.    ProTincial  in 

Suffolk,  England. 

Artcr  a  while  the  kissin'  an  foolin'  was  all  over,  an  we  pitched  into  the  goodiet; 
an  ef  ever  I  saw  swectnins  fly,  it  was  then. — Bow  Sal  ami  Me  got  Married, 

Goods.  This  word  is  used  by  Western  shopkeepers  as  a  singular  noon 
for  a  piece  of  goods  ;  as,  ^  that  goods^  speaking  of  cloth  or  linen. 

Goose.  ^'To  be  sound  on  the  goose^  or  xoU  right  on  the  goose^  is  a 
South-wcsteni  phrase,  meaning  to  be  orthodox  on  the  slavery  question, 
i.  e.  pro-slavery.  Although  it  only  got  into  general  use  during  the  re- 
cent Kansas  troubles,  I  am  not  able  to  ^ve  its  origin. 

The  border  ruffians  held  a  secret  meeting  in  Leavenworth,  and  appointed  them- 
selves a  vigilance  conunittce.  All  persons  who  could  not  answer  "all  right  on  the 
goose"  according  to  their  definition  of  right,  were  searched,  kept  under  guard,  and 
threatened  with  death.  —  Mrs.  I{obin»on*s  Kantas,  p.  252. 

A  poetical  writer  in  the  Providence  Journal,  in  speaking  of  the  claims 

of  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  mayor,  says : 

To  seek  for  political  flaws  is  no  use, 

His  opponents  will  find  ho  is  "sound  on  the  goose" — June  18,  1857. 

GoosE-FiSH.     See  Devil-Fish. 

^  To  GoosE  Boots.    To  repair  them  by  putting  on  a  new  front  half  way 
^^  up,  and  a  new  bottom. 

GornER.  1.  In  Georgia,  a  species  of  land  turtle,  burrowing  in  the 
ground  in  the  low  country.  It  is  able  to  walk  with  a  heavy  man  on  its 
back.  —  SherwoocTs  Georgia. 

2.  A  little  animal  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 

rivers.    A  8[)ecies  of  mole,  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  common  field 

mole.     It  burrows  in  the  prairies,  and  there  are  immense  tracts  covered 

with  the  little  hillocks  made  by  the  earth  which  they  have  dug  from  their 

burrows.  —  Flint* s  Geogr.  of  Miss.  Valley. 

The  gopher  of^en  burrows  in  the  artificial  tumuli,  to  find  a  dry  place  for  its  nett ; 
and  roots  of  trees  penetrate  to  their  lowest  depths.  —  Laj  kam*8  Antiq.  of  Wiiemsim, 
p.  4S. 
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Mr.  Bryant,  in  alluding  to  the  same  fact,  says : 

The  gopher  mines  the  groand 
Where  stood  the  swarming  cities.    All  is  gone ; 
All  save  the  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  hones. 

Gosn.    Used  in  the  euphemistic  form  of  oath,  hy  Gosh  I 

V        Gospel  Lot.    A  lot  set  apart  in  new  townships  for  a  church,  on  the  same 
•-'  (  principle  as  a  school  lot    New  York. 

Gotham.    The  city  of  New  York,  an  appellation  first  given  to  it  in  "  Sal- 
i        magundi,"  evidently  from  the  singular  wisdom  attributed  to  its  inhab- 
itants. 

Y  Te  dandies  of  Gotham  ;  I  've  seen  fools  and  fops  in  forty  different  cities,  bat  none 

to  compare  with  you.  —  Dow's  Sermons. 

GoTHAMiTES.     The  people  of  the  city  of  New  York ;  the  New  Yorkers. 

I  intended  to  present  you  with  some  phases  of  outward  life  and  manners,  —  such 
things  as  would  strike  or  interest  a  stranger  in  our  beloved  Gotham,  and  in  the 
y    places  to  which  regular  Goihamites — American  cockneys,  so  to  speak — are  wont 
to  repair. — Sketches  0/ American  Society,  Frazer^s  Magazine, 

Gouge.    A  cheat,  fraud,  robbery. 

B and  H will  probably  receive  fix>m  Mr.  Folk's  administration  $100,000 

more  than  respectable  printers  would  have  done  the  .work  for.  There  is  a  clean 
plain  ^ou^e  of  this  sum  out  of  the  people's  strong  box. — N,  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  10, 
1845. 

If  the  people  of  Mr.  I 's  district  see  fit  to  indorse  and  justify  his  enormous 

gouge,  and  his  more  profligate  defence  of  it,  they  virtually  make  it  their  own. — New 
York  Herald. 

To  Gouge.    1.  To  chouse ;  to  cheat 

Very  well,  gentlemen !  gouge  Mr.  Crosby  out  of  the  seat,  if  yon  think  it  whole- 
some to  do  it.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  26,  1845. 

2.  ^  Gouging  is  performed  by  twisting  the  forefinger  in  a  lock  of  hair, 
near  the  temple,  and  turning  the  eye  out  of  the  socket  with  the  thumb- 
nail, which  is  suffered  to  grow  long  for  that  purpose."  —  Lamberfs  DraV' 
«&,  Vol.  II.  p.  300. 

This  practice  is  only  known  by  hearsay  at  the  North  and  East,  and 
appears  to  have  existed  at  no  time  except  among  the  lower  class  of  peo- 
ple in  the  interior  of  some  of  the  Southern  States.  An  instance  has  not 
been  heard  of  for  years.  Grose  has  the  word  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue,  and  defines  it  as  '^  a  cruel  custom,  practised  by  the  Bos- 
^  tonians  in  America  I " 

Mr.  Weld  found  this  custom  prevailing  in  Virginia  in  1796.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  visit  to  Richmond,  he  says : 

Whenever  these  people  come  to  blows,  they  fight  like  wild  beasts,  biting,  kicking^ 
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and  endeavoring  to  tear  oat  each  other's  eyes  with  their  nails.    It  is  bj  no  meani 
nnoommon  to  meet  with  those  who  have  lost  an  eje  in  combat,  and  tliere  are  men  ^ 
who  pride  themselves  npon  the  dexterity  with  which  thej  can  scoop  one  out.    This 
thej  call  gouging.  —  Travtla  in  North  America ,  p.  143. 

**  Gouge  him,  B — t !  dam  ye,  goiuge  him  ; 
Gouge  him  while  he 's  on  the  shore ! " 
And  his  thambs  were  straightway  buried 
Whcro  no  thambs  had  pierced  before. 

Bon  Gaukier,  Ballads,  K 

A  man  who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  Western  beUc,  found  one 
day  another  suitor,  of  whom  ho  thus  speaks : 

I  got  a  side  sqaint  into  one  of  his  pockets,  and  saw  it  was  full  of  eyes  that  had 
been  gouged  from  people  of  my  acquaintance.    I  knew  my  jig  was  up,  for  such  a     *' 
feller  could  out-court  me,  and  I  thought  the  gall  brought  mo  on  purpose  to  have  a 
fight.  —  Traits  0/ American  Humor,  Vol.  L 

GoYERNMENTAL.  Relating  to  gOTomment.  A  modem  word,  sometimes 
used,  and  yet  censured,  both  in  England  and  America,  and  characterized 
by  the  Eclectic  Review  as  an  ^^  execrable  barbarism."  —  Worcester, 

Grab  Game.  A  mode  of  swindling,  or  rather  stealing,  practised  by 
sharpers  in  our  large  cities.  Bets  are  made  in  which  considerable  sums 
of  money  are  iuTolved,  when  a  dispute  is  purposely  planned,  in  the  midst 
of  which  one  of  the  confederates  seizes  or  ^  grabs "  the  money  at  stake 
and  runs  off.  The  term  13  also  used  in  a  more  general  sense  to  signifj 
stealing,  and  making  off  with  the  booty,  as  in  the  following  example : 

"  The  fact  is,"  replied  Bob,  **  this  country  is  getting  rather  too  hot  for  me,  and 
1 11  bear  you  company  !    What  d'  ye  say  to  that  1 " 

**  Just  as  you  like/'  responded  his  two  companions  ;  "  that  is,  provided  you  won't 
attempt  the  grab  game  on  us/'  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  MowUains,  p.  282. 

Grade.     (French.)     1.  A  degree  or  rank  in  order  or  dignity,  civil,  mill-  v/ 
tary,  or  ecclesiastical. 

2.  A  step  or  degree  in  any  ascending  series;  as,  ^'crimes  of  eveiy   v 
gradeP —  Webster, 

This  word  is  of  comparatively  modem  use.  It  is  not  in  the  English 
dictionaries  previous  to  Todd*s  edition  of  Johnson  in  1818.  Mr.  Todd 
calls  it  "  a  word  brought  forward  in  some  modem  pamphlets,'*  and  sajs, 
*^  it  will  hardly  be  adopted."  Mr.  Richardson  says  the  word  "  has  crept 
into  frequent  use."  Mr.  Knowles,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his  dictionary, 
introduces  the  word  as  once  belonging  to  the  language,  without  comment. 
The  British  Critic  and  other  reviews  have  criticized  the  word  as  an  un- 
authorized Americanism ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  adopted  at 
last  by  the  tinglish  themselves. 

While  qucittions,  periods,  and  grades  and  pririleges  are  never  once  formally  di^ 
cnssed.  —  JS.  Miller, 
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To  talents  of  the  highest  grade  he  [Hajnilton]  united  a  patient  indostiy  not  al- 
ways the  companion  of  genios.  —  MarshalTs  Life  of  Wcuhington,  Vol.  V.  p.  218. 

3.  The  amount  of  inclination  on  a  road. 

To  Grade.  To  reduce  to  a  certain  degree  of  ascent  or  descent,  as  a  road 
or  way.  —  Webster. 

J     To  Graft.     To  "  grqfl  boots "  is  to  repair  them  by  adding  new  soles, 
and  surrounding  the  feet  with  new  leather.     So  called  in  Connecticut, 
y       Elsewhere  called  ^^  foxing  boots." 

Graham  Bread.  Bread  made  of  unbolted  wheat  It  is  easier  to  digest 
than  common  wheaten  bread,  and  is,  in  consequence,  much  used  by  in- 
Talids. 

Grahamites.     People  who  follow  the  system  of  Graham  in  their  regimen. 

A  glance  at  his  round,  ruddy  face  would  shame  a  Grahamite  or  teetotaller  out  of 
his  abstinence  principles.  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune,  p.  130. 

Graham  System.  A  system  of  dietetics  recommended  by  Sylvester  Gra- 
ham, a  lecturer  of  some  celebrity  on  temperance  and  dietetics,  which  ex- 
cludes the  use  of  all  animal  food  and  stimulating  drinks,  including  tea, 
coffee,  etc 

Grain.  1.  A  particle;  a  bit;  a  little.  Ex.  "I  don't  care  a  grain;** 
"  Push  the  candle  a  grain  further  from  you.** 

2.  The  universal  name,  in  the  United  States,  for  what  is  called  com  in 
England ;  that  is,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  etc     See  Bread-Stuff, 

Grama  Grass.  ( Chondrosium.)  Several  species  of  this  grass  are  found 
on  our  Western  borders,  where  it  is  esteemed  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

Grand.  Very  good,  excellent,  pleasant.  This  is  one  of  the  words  so 
much  abused  among  us  by  its  too  frequent  use  and  application  in  senses 
differing  from  its  proper  one.  Ex.  "  This  is  a  grand  day ; "  "  the  sleigh- 
ing is  grand;**  "what  a  grand  time  we  had  at  the  ball;"  ^ grand 
weather/'  etc.  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Yorkshire  dialect 
in  England  (Nugas  Literarice,  p.  318),  notices  this  word  as  common  there 
in  the  same  sense. 

Grandacious.     Magnificent     A  factitious  word. 

Grandiferous.    IMagnificent,  extensive.    A  factitious  word. 

Granite  State.  The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  so  called  from  the  abun- 
dance of  this  material  found  in  it. 

To  Grant,  for  to  vouchsafe,  is  used  in  prayer;  as,  ^^ grant  to  hear  us.** 
Southern. 
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Grape  Fruit.    A  Tarietj  of  Citrus  raeemosus.    Barbadoeft. 

Gbape  Tine.     See  Blue  Grass. 

Grass.  A  mlgar  oootractioQ  of  sparrow-grasSj  L  e.  asparagus.  Furtber 
than  this  the  force  of  oormption  can  hardlj  ^ 

Grasset.     See  Chtvink, 

Grass  Widow.  A  wife  who  has  been  separated  finom  her  husband; 
called  also  a  "•  widow  bewitched^  In  England  the  term  ^rass  widow 
signifies  an  unmairied  woman  who  has  had  a  diikL 

Grave- Yard.  Mrs.  TroUope  italicizes  this  word  as  novel  to  her  English 
ears,  accustomed  to  ^  church-yardJ* 

Gra  VT.  Used  in  New  England  instead  ofjuics  ;  as  the  grwcy  of  an  apple- 
pie. 

Grease  Wood.     {Ohione  caneseens.)    The  chamizo  of  the  Mexicans. 

To  Grease  the  Wheels  is  a  metaphorical  expression  used  in  the  West 
to  signify  pajing  occasionally  a  little  monej  to  joor  creditor,  grocer,  etc 

Geeaskr.     A  term  vulgarly  applied  to  the  Mexicans  and  other  Spanish 

Americans.     It  first  became  common  during  the  war  with  Mexica 

The  Americans  call  the  Mexicans  yreoMrt,  which  is  scarcely  a  complimentaiy 
soubriquet ;  although  the  term  "greater  camp"  as  applied  to  a  Mexican  encamp- 
ment is  truthfully  snggestire  of  filth  and  squalor.  —  Marryat,  yfauiUaiiu  omI  Moie^ 
hilU,  p.  236. 

Tell  the  old  coon  then  to  quit  that,  and  make  them  darned  greiuen  clear  out  of  the 
lodge,  and  pock  some  com  and  shucks  here  for  the  animals,  for  they  're  nigh  giro 
out. — Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  176. 

Great.  Distinguished,  excellent,  admirable.  Thus,  "  a  ^reai  Christian  • 
means  a  pious  man ;  ^  a  great  horse,"  a  horse  of  good  qualities  and  bot- 
tom ;  "  a  great  plantation,"  a  fertile  one.  So,  too,  ^  he  is  great  at  run- 
ning ; "  "  she  is  great  on  the  plana" 

Great  Big.    Very  large ;  as,  **  I  've  got  a  great  big  water-melon."    Often 

used  by  cliildrcn. 

Great LE.     A  great  while.     Long  Island. 

Greek.    A  soubriquet  often  applied  to  Irishmen,  in  jocular  allosioa  to 

their  soi-<lisant  Milesian  origin. 

In  some  of  our  Atlantic  cities  the  men  of  foreign  hirth,  especially  those  in  mlgar 
style  calV^d  Greeks,  constitute  so  nearly  a  majority,  that  it  is  only  their  ignorance  that 
pTCTcntJ  tlic  saWng  of  Maro  fiom  being  fulfilled, — 

Danasr  domlnantor  la  iirb«. 

As  it  is,  demagogues  rule  through  them.  ^iVl  Y.  Tribtme,  July  2, 1S5S. 
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Oreen.  Uncouth,  raw,  inexperienced,  applied  to  persons ;  a  metaphor  de- 
rived from  the  vegetable  world.  It  answers  to  the  English  use  of  the 
word  verdant, 

A  Pennsylvania  editor  sajs : 

Somebody  brought  ono  bottle  of  sour  water  into  our  office,  with  the  request  to  no- 
tice it  as  "lemon  beer."    If  Esaa  was  green  enough  to  sell  his  birthright  for  a  mess 
^    of  pottage,  it  docs  not  proye  that  we  will  tell  a  four-shilling  lie  for  five  cents. 

Green  Mountain  State.    The  State  of  Vermont 

Griffin,  Griffe.  This  word,  like  the  French  grxffone^  is  constantly  used 
in  Louisiana,  hoth  in  conversation  and  in  print,  for  a  mulatto,  particularly 
the  woman ;  probably  in  allusion  to  the  fabulous  griffin,  half  eagle,  half 
lion. 

To  Grig.  To  vex,  irritate.  To  grig  means  to  pinch,  in  Somerset,  Eng- 
land. 

That  word  "  superiors  "  grigged  me.  Thinks  I,  "  My  boy,  1 11  just  take  that  ex- 
pression, roll  it  up  in  a  ball,  and  shy  it  back  at  you."  —  S,  SUck,  Euman  Nahere, 
p.  83. 

Grist.    A  large  number  or  quantity. 

There 's  an  unaccountable  grist  of  bees,  I  can  tell  you ;  and  if  you  mean  to  diarge 
upon  sich  enemies,  you  must  look  out  for  somebody  besides  Whiskey  Centre  for 
your  vanguard.  —  Cooper,  The  Oak  Openings,  ^ 

I  went  down  to  the  Squire's  to  have  a  talk  with  his  daughter.  There  was  a  whole 
grist  of  fellows  there.  —  N,  Y,  Spirit  oftks  Times, 

I  says,  says  I,  "  Hannah,  sposin  we  keep  thanksgiving  to  home  this  year,"  says 
I,  "and  invite  all  our  hull  grist  o'  cousins  and  aunts  and  things — go  the  whole 
figure,  and  do  the  thing  genteel.^ — McCUntock^s  Tales. 

Grit.  Hard  sandstone,  employed  for  millstones,  grindstones,  pavement, 
etc  And  hence  the  word  is  often  vulgularly  used  to  mean  courage, 
spirit. 

The  command  of  a  battalion  was  given  to  Mr.  Jones,  a  pretty  d^ded  Whig  in 
politics,  and,  like  many  other  men  of  Zacchean  stature,  all  grit  and  spirit.  —  N.  Y, 
Com.  AdvertiseTf  June  24.  ^ 

Honor  and  fame  firom  no  condition  rise.  It 's  the  grit  of  a  fellow  that  makes  the 
man.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  44. 

If  he  had  n't  a  hod  the  clear  grit  in  him,  and  showed  his  teeth  and  daws,  they  'd 
a  nullified  him  so  you  would  n't  see  a  grease  spot  of  him  no  more.  —  Sam  3lick  in 
England,  ch.  17. 

The  Hunters  grew  into  a  class  in  New  England.  They  were  a  breed  by  them- 
selves, a  kind  of  cross  between  the  Puritan  and  Indian,  with  all  the  grit  of  the  one 
and  lawless  love  of  liberty  of  the  other.  —  EUiott,  New  England  Historg,  Vol.  I.  p. 
459. 

I  reckon  the  chaplain  was  the  real  grit  for  a  panon,  -»  always  doin'  as  he  'd  be 
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done  by,  and  practisin'  a  dam'd  sight  more  than  he  preadied.  —  TVaits  o/Ameriem^ 
Humor,  Vol.  I. 

Gritty.     Courageous;  spirited. 

My  decided  opinion  is,  that  there  nerer  was  a  grittyer  crowd  congregated  on  that 
stream ;  and  such  dandn'  and  drinkin',  and  eatin'  bar  steaks  and  com  dodgers,  and' 
hoggin'  the  gals,  don't  happen  bat  once  in  a  fellow's  lifetime. — Robb,  Squatter  Ufe, 
p.  106. 

Grocery.    A  grocer's  shop.     In   the  plural,  the  commodities  sold  by 

grocers. 

In  the  South-west,  a  grocery  is  a  bar-room,  and  the  term  grocerie$ 

means  liquors.     The  barkeeper  is  often  told  to  ^  fetch  on  his  groceries.*' 

The  **  grocery "  —  consisting  of  a  whiskey  barrel,  six  tin  caps,  two  g^rcen  glass 
tumblers,  a  lot  of  pipes  and  tobacco  —  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  inn  I  was  in; 
and  there  the  qualities  of  a  very  recent  extraction  of  the  com,  and  of  the  fitness  of 
the  candidates  to  receive  the  rotes  of  the  corned,  was  discassed  in  the  manner  ntiul 
in  such  times  and  places.  — N,  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Ttmet. 

Ever}'  other  house  in  Santa  F(^  was  a  grocery,  as  they  call  a  gin  and  whiskey  shop, 
continually  disgorging  reeling,  drunken  men,  and  everywhere  filth  and  dirt  tri 
nmphant.  — Ruxton,  Mexico  and  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  190. 

Groggery.  a  place  where  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  and  drank ;  a  grog- 
shop. In  the  West,  often  called  a  Doggery  or  Dog-hole,  and  in  New 
York  a  Rum-hole. 

Ground  Bridge.  The  well-known  corduroy  road  of  the  South,  laid  on 
the  bed  of  a  creek  or  other  body  of  water,  to  render  it  fordable ;  while 
the  hollow  bridge  is  one  that  is  thrown  over  the  water. 

Ground  Cherry.  (Physalis,)  A  wild  firuit  lately  introduced  into  our 
gardens  and  markets.     Sometimes  called  Winter  Cherry. 

Ground  IIoo.     See  Woodchuch, 

Ground  Nut.  (Arachis  hgpogaa.)  The  pea  nut.  It  buries  its  podt 
under  ground  afler  flowering,  to  ripen  its  nuts.  It  is  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Southern  States. 

Ground  Plum.  (Astragalus  caryocarpus,)  A  plant  growing  on  dry  soil 
on  the  Mississippi  River  at  the  jimction  of  the  St  Peter's,  and  westward 
and  southward.  The  fruit,  which  is  a  pod,  closely  resembles  a  plimi) 
whence  its  name. 

Ground  Squirrel.  A  name  sometimes  erroneously  given  to  the  striped 
and  spotted  praine  squirrel  {Spermophiius  tredecimUneatue), 

Grounds.  "  Tobacco  grounds,**  "  low  grounds,**  **  com  grounds^  are  tenns 
applied  to  lands  in  Virginia,  They  never  use  the  term  "  bottoou  *  or 
^  bottom  lands,"  which  they  call  ^  low  grounds.** 

16 
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V   Oboutt.     Cross,  ill-natured.    Northern. 

Grubby.     See  Toad-Fish. 

^  Grunter.     (G^nus,  Pogonias.     Cuvier.)     One  of  the  popular  names  of 
the  fish  called  bj  naturalists  the  Banded  Drum.    It  is  common  to  the 
/    Atlantic  coast  south  of  New  York.     Grunts  and  Young  Sheepskin  are 
other  names  of  the  same  fish.  —  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York. 

Guano.  (Quichua,  hwmuj  the  dung  of  birds.)  A  compound  of  the  ex- 
crements of  sea-birds,  and  the  remains  of  penguins  and  other  water- 
fowls. According  to  GardUasso  de  la  Vega,  it  was  extensiyelj  used  by 
the  ancient  Peruvians  to  manure  their  lands,  for  which  purpose  it  is  now 
imported  in  large  quantities  to  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

The  earliest  mention  of  guano  as  a  manure  is  found  in  Acosta*s  His- 
taria  natural  y  moral  de  las  JndiaSy  first  printed  in  Seville  in  1590.  In 
an  English  translation  by  E.  G.  (supposed  to  have  been  Edward  Grime- 
stone),  published  in  1604,  is  the  following  at  p.  311 : 

In  some  islands  or  phares,  which  are  jojning  to  the  coast  of  Fern,  wee  see  the 
toppes  of  the  mountaines  all  white,  and  to  sight  you  would  take  it  for  snow,  or  for 
some  white  land ;  bat  thej  are  heaps  of  dung  of  sea  fowle,  which  go  continually 

thither They  go  with  boates  to  these  ilands,  onely  for  the  dung ;  for  there  is 

no  other  profit  in  them.  And  this  dung  is  so  commodious  and  profitable,  as  it 
makes  the  earth  yoelde  great  aboundance  of  finite.  They  call  this  dung  guano, 
whereof  the  .valley  hath  taken  the  name,  which  they  call  Limaguana,  in  the  yalleys 

of  Peru,  where  they  use  this  dung,  and  it  is  the  most  fertile  of  all  that  countrie 

So  as  these  birds  have  not  only  the  flesh  to  serve  for  meate,  their  singing  for  recre- 
ation,  their  feathers  for  ornament  and  beautie,  but  alsoe  their  dung  serves  to  fiitfeen 
the  ground. 

'  Guard £EN,  strongly  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  is  often  heard  in  New 
England  for  guardian. 

GuAYA.  (W.  Ind.  guagaba.)  The  fruit  of  the  Psidtum  pomtferum  of  the 
West  Indies,  from  which  a  jelly  is  made.  —  Worcester.  The  Spanish 
name  guava  is  applied  to  a  different  fruit 

Gubernatorial.     Pertaining  to  government  or  to  a  governor.  —  Webster. 

To  Guess.  1.  To  conjecture;  to  judge  without  any  certain  principles  of 
judgment 

2.  To  conjecture  rightly,  or  upon  some  just  reason.  —  Johnson, 

Tclothed  was  she,  firesh  for  to  devise ; 

Her  yellow  hair  was  braided  in  a  tress 

I  Behind  her  back,  a  yard  long  I  ^uetf .  —  Chaucer^s  Heroine, 

Incapable  and  shallow  innocents ! 

You  cannot  gueu  who  caused  your  father's  death. — Shakspeare. 
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One  may  guea  by  Plato's  writingf ,  that  his  meaning  as  to  the  inferior  deities  waa , 
that  they  who  would  have  them  might,  and  they  who  would  not  might  let  them 
alono ;  bat  that  himself  had  a  right  opinion  concerning  the  tme  God.  —  StilUng- 
fleet. 

We  thus  see  that  the  legitimate,  Englbh  sense  of  this  word  is  to  can' 
jecture ;  but  with  us,  and  especially  in  New  England,  it  is  constantly  used 
in  common  conversation  instead  of  to  believe,  to  suppote,  to  think,  to  im' 
agine,  to  fancy.  It  is  even  used  to  make  an  emphatic  assertion ;  as, 
"Jem,  wouldn't  you  like  a  julep  to  cool  you  off  this  sultry  monung?'* 
"  I  guets  I  would ! "  From  such  examples  as  the  words  to  fix  and  to  guess, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  wo  have  a  passion  for  coining 
new  and  unnecessary  words  and  often  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  ana- 
logies of  the  language,  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  tendency  to  banish 
from  common  use  a  number  of  the  most  useful  and  classical  English  ex- 
pressions, by  forcing  one  word  to  do  duty  for  a  host  of  others  of  some- 
what similar  meaning.  This  latter  practice  is  by  far  the  more  dangerous 
of  the  two ;  because,  if  not  checked  and  guarded  against  in  time,  it  will 
corrode  the  very  texture  and  substance  of  the  language,  and  rob  posteiv 
ity  of  the  power  of  appreciating  and  enjoying  those  masterpiece^  of  lit^ 
erature  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  forefathers,  which  form  the  richest  in- 
heritance of  all  that  speak  the  English  tongue. 

An  amui^ing  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  such  misnse  of  words  can  obscure 
tho  sense  of  their  true  meaning,  even  in  the  minds  of  educated  men,  is  famished  by 
a  critical  comment  in  the  *'  Shakespear's  Scholar"  of  Rirhard  Grant  White,  A.  M., 
on  the  following  passage  in  Richard  III.  Act  IV.  Scene  IV. : 


STAKLir.    Richmond  la  on  ib« 

K.  RicaAJU>.    There  let  him  sink— and  be  the  mm  on  him. 

White-llTerad  nuMcate ; —wh*l  doth  he  there  ? 
STAifxxr.    I  know  not,  mighty  iOTBrelfn,  bot  by  gneit. 
K.  RicHAKD.    Well,  M  you  gueie  ? 

A  better  illustration  of  the  correct  use  of  the  word  ooold  nowhere  be  found.  Stan- 
ley sa  js  he  does  not  know,  he  only  guesset ;  and  the  king  replies.  Well,  tell  me  what 
yowT guess  or  suspicion  is.  But  hear  the  American  critic:  "If  there  be  two  words 
for  the  use  of  which,  more  than  any  others,  our  English  cousins  twit  us,  they  are 
'  weUt  as  an  interrogative  exclamation,  and  *gua»*  Milton  uses  both,  as  Shake- 
spear  also  frc<iuently  does,  and  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  tbey  are  used  in 
America ;  and  hero  wo  have  them  both  in  half  a  line.  Like  most  of  those  words 
and  phrases  which  it  pleases  John  Bull  to  call  Americanisms,  they  are  English  of 
the  purest  and  best,  which  have  lived  here  while  they  have  died  out  in  the  mother 
country."  To  such  ''  English  of  the  purest  and  best  /  "  are  we  fast  hastening,  if  some 
check  is  not  put  on  the  present  tendencies  of  our  colloquial  speech,  and  the  style 
adopted  in  our  periodical  literature.  —  Rev.  A.  C  GeUde,  in  Canadian  Jc^jrnai, 
Sept.  1857. 

Guinea  Corn.    {Iloicus  sorghum.)    Egyptian  millet,  Durrah  of  the  Arabs, 
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a  plant  with  a  stalk  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  maize.    The  grain 
grows  in  a  single  pendant  bunch  at  the  top. 

Guinea  Grass.    A  species  of  grass  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies,  used 
as  fodder  for  horses.  —  CarmxchaeTz  W,  Indies. 

/  Guixea-Keet,  or  simply  Keet.     A  name  given  in  some  localities  to  the 
Guinea  fowl,  and  probably  derived  from  its  cry. 

Gulch.    A  deep  ravine,  caused  by  the  action  of  water.     California. 

The  word  gvich^  which  is  in  general  ose  here,  may  not  be  femiliar  to  your  ean ; 
though  its  sound  somewhat  expresses  its  meaning,  without  further  definition.  It 
•denotes  a  mountain  ravine,  differing  from  ravines  elsewhere,  as  the  mountains  of 
California  differ  from  all  others,  more  steep,  abrupt,  and  inaccessible.  The  sound 
of  gMi  is  like  that  of  a  sudden  plunge  into  a  deep  hole,  which  is  just  the  character 
of  the  thing  itself.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  a  ravine,  that  a  cafion  does  to  a 
pass  or  gorge.  — Bayard  Tayhr*8  Letters  Jrom  Cali/amia,  Sept.  1849. 
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To  Gulch.  To  swallow  voraciously.  —  Todd,  Wehter,  In  low  lan- 
guage this  word  is  still  heard  in  New  England. 

Yon  are  all  a  haggling,  gulching,  good-for-nothing  crew.  -^Mcayaret. 

Gulf  States.  The  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  namely, 
Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 

To  Gully.  To  wear  a  hollow  channel  in  the  earth. —  Webster,  This 
conversion  of  the  noun  into  a  verb  is  an  Americanism.  ^  The  roads  are 
much  gullied,"  is  a  common  expression. 

Gully  Plum.    The  fruit  of  the  Spondia  lutea.    So  called  in  Barbadoes. 

Gum.     1.  The  name  of  many  Southern  trees.    The  Sour  Gum  and  Black 

Gum  are  species  of  Nyssa,    The  Sweet  Gum,  often  called  simply  Gum 

or  Gum-tree,  is  Liquidambar  styrcunflua.    The  trees  of  this  last  species 

resemble  the  Hornbeam  of  the  north.    They  grow  to  a  large  size,  and,  in 

many  instances,  decay  at  the  heart,  leaving  a  shell  of  some  few  inches  in 

thickness.    Hence  they  are  frequently  cut  into  convenient  lengths,  and, 

after  due  preparation,  converted  into  casks,  bee-hives,  etc     From  this 

practice,  bee-hives,  though  made  of  boards,  have  come  to  be  called  bee- 

fftimsy  and  any  thing  like  casks  or  firkins  for  domestic  uses  is  caUed  a 

ytiift.     Southern. 

What  dat  ?    What  dat  dis  nigger's  ejes 
Displose,  what  mighty  big  surprise, 

Upon  de  gum-tne  swingin'  t 
It  am  de  possum  at  his  ease. 

Rocked  in  de  cradle  ob  de  breeie. 
And  list'nin'  to  de  singin'.— Aiyrv  Mdlodjf, 
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2.  India-rabber.     Hence  the  plural  Gum$  is  oflen  applied  to  Ihdiaf- 
rabber  shoes. 

Gum  Game.  A  trick,  a  dodge.  Opossums  and  raccoons,  when  pursued, 
will  flj  for  refuge  to  the  Sweet  Gum  tree,  in  preference  to  any  other. 
This  tree  is  very  tall,  slim,  smooth,  and  void  of  branches  except  a  tuft  at 
the  top,  which  is  a  place  of  security  for  any  animal  expert  enough  to 
reach  it.  As  they  are  hunted  in  the  night,  they  are,  of  course,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  hunter's  penetrating  eye  at  the  great  height  of  the  gam 
tree.     This  is  called  ^  coming  the  gum  gcane  "  over  the  hunter. 

To  Gum  a  Saw.  To  punch  out  and  give  the  set  to  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
by  means  of  a  machine  called  a  gtunmer.  The  phrase  alludes  to  the 
growth  of  the  teeth  from  the  gums. 

J    Gumbo.     See  Gombo. 

GuMMER.     A  machine  for  gumming  saws. 

GuMMT  I    An  exclamation,  used  in  New  England. 

"  Gummy  I "  retorted  the  woman.    "  He  has  b«)ao  a  talkin'  about  me,  and  a 
rannin'  me  down."  —  Margaret,  p.  137. 

Gump.  A  foolish  person  ;  a  dolt. —  Webster.  It  is  proTincial  in  England, 
and  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  glossaries. 

Tim  Crane  in  the  ooncamdest  old  gtmp  that  ever  was  —  no  intellectihiUtj  at  aU.  — 
Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  90. 

Gumption.  Understanding ;  skill.  —  Todd.  This  vulgar  word  is  provin- 
cial in  most  parts  of  England,  and  is  noticed  in  the  glossaries  of  Pegge, 
Brockctt,  Forby,  Jennings,  and  HalliwelL  With  us  it  is  frequently 
heard. 

What  tho'  young  empty  airy  sparki 
May  have  their  critical  remarks ;  — 

'T  is  sma'  presumption, 
To  say  they  're  but  unlearned  clarks, 

And  want  the  gumption. — HamiUom,  Batm»aaf9  PoemM,  IL 

He 's  a  clever  man,  and  aint  wantin'  in  gumption.    He  '•  no  fody  that 's  a  fiKt.  -* 
Sam  Slide  in  England ,  ch.  26. 

Gun  Stick.     A  ramrod.     Western. 

Gunning.  A  colloquial  word,  from  gun.  The  act  of  going  out  with  a 
gun,  in  order  to  shoot  game.  —  Ash^s  Dictionary.  This  word  is  com- 
monly used  by  8|)ort^men  in  the  Northern  States  in  the  sense  given  by 
Ash.     At  the  South  the  word  hunting  is  used. 

The  Americans  were,  however,  mostly  marksmen,  having  heen  accustomed  to 
gunning  from  their  youth.  -^Hannah  Adami,  BUt,  o/N,  Emgkmd, 
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yj  OuRBT.    The  slime  and  blood  of  fish.     A  fisherman's  word. 

The  fisherman  dips  a  backet  of  fresh  water  firom  the  spring,  and,  washing  the 
gurry  firom  his  hands  and  Uuce,  starts  for  home.  —  Peter  Cfott,  the  Fisherman. 

Gush.    A  great  abundance.    A  Texan  would  say,  ^  We  have  got  a  $rtc<A 
of  ^peaches  in  our  neck  of  the  woods." 

Gut.    a  tidal  inlet  or  narrow  strait    Used  also  in  England. 
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Habit  AX.  (French.)  A  term  applied  to  what,  in  English,  is  called  a  jeo- 
man ;  L  e.  a  small  country  proprietor.     Canada  and  Louisiana. 

My  coachman  was  a  habitan,  and  I  had  a  fine  opportonitj  of  stodjing  the  con- 
flicting traits  of  character  which  distinguish  the  race.  —  Lanman*$  Tour  to  the 
Saguenay, 

At  Lake  Megantic,  Gen.  Arnold  met  an  emissaxy  whom  he  had  sent  in  adraiice 
to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  habitems,  or  French  yeomanry. — Lving*$  Life  of 
Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  96. 

Hackbebby.  (Celtis  occidentalism  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  with 
sweet  and  edible  finiits  as  large  as  bird-cherries,  and  which  makes  good 
firewood.    It  is  also  called  Sugar  Berry. 

Hackee.    A  name  given,  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  to  the  Chipmuk. 

Hackmatack.  The  American  larch,  or  Tamarack  {Larix  Americana). 
This  tree  abounds  in  the  North-eastern  States  and  British  America. 
It  is  a  hard,  strong,  and  durable  wood,  is  frequently  used  in  ship-building, 
while  the  houses  of  the  settlers  are  almost  entirely  constructed  of  it. 
The  name  is  probably  of  Indian  origin. 

Had  have.    This  astonishing  combination  of  auxiliaries  is  often  used  by 
speakers  and  writers  who  should  know  better. 
Had  we  have  known  this.— i\^,  on  Hamilton's  Duel, 

Had  m't  ouohtek,  i.  e.  had  not  ought  to,  for  ^  ought  not  to,"  a  conmion 
vulgarism  in  New  England.     See  Ought. 

To  Hail  fbom.  A  phrase  probably  originating  with  seamen  or  boatmen, 
and  meaning  to  come  from,  to  belong  to ;  as,  ^  He  haiU  fix)m  Kentudcy,* 
i.  e.  he  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  or  lives  in  Kentudcy. 

Haint,  for  have  not.  A  contraction  much  used  in  common  conversation  in 
New  England.     It  is  "also  used  in  various  parts  of  England. 

Hake.    The  New  Jersey  name  hr  the  King-Fiah. 
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Half  Cock.  '^  To  go  off  at  haHf  cock  ^  is  a  metaphorical  expression  bor- 
rowed from  the  language  of  sportsmen,  and  is  applied  to  a  person  who 
attempts  a  thing  in  a  hurry  without  due  preparation,  and  consequently 
fidls. 

Kr.  Clayton  of  Georgia  is  a  fine  speaker ;  he  is  always  ready,  and  nerer  gof|  off 
half  cock. —  Crockett,  Tour  down  East,  " 

Half-faced  Camp.    A  shelter  of  the  frontiersmen  of  the  South  of  the 

last  generation,  and  perhaps  of  the  present     They  are  sometimes  open 

oa  the  south  side,  whence  the  name. 

You  may  talk  about  your  reunions,  your  soir^,  and  all  that  the  world  calls  social 
refinement ;  but  for  true-hearted  benevolence,  void  of  parade,  commend  me  to  a 
hunting-party  in  a  half-faotd  camp. —  The  Autericant  at  Home,  Vol.  I.  p.  95. 

Half-saved.  Half-witted.  Provincial  in  Herefordshire,  England,  and 
in  New  England. 

Hammock.     (Carib,  amaca,)     A  swinging-hed.    This  word,  now  in  each 

general  use,  especially  among  seamen,  and  the  etymology  of  which  has 

been  so  much  disputed,  is  undoubtedly  of  West  Indian  origin. 

Cotton  for  the  making  of  hamacaa,  which  are  Indian  beds. — Raleigh,  Di$e,  of 
Guiana,  1596. 

The  Brazilians  call  their  beds  hamacoi;  they  are  a  sheet  laced  at  both  ends,  and 
so  they  sit  rocking  themselTCS  in  them.  —  Sir  R,  Hawkins,  Fey.  to  South  Sea. 

Hand.    An  adept  or  proficient  in  any  thing ;  one  who  is  fond  of  any 

thing. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  some  folks  can  content  tfaemselyes  doin'  nothin' ;  I 
never  could.  I  must  be  doin'  something,  or  I  should  gape  myself  to  death.  I  'm  a 
great  hand  to  gape  —  why  afore  now  I  'to  gaped  so  much  on  Sundays  that  my 
mouth  would  n't  stay  shut  for  a  week  after.  —  Yankee  HiW$  Stories. 

"  Take  a  pickle,  Mr.  Crane,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott, ''  I  'm  glad  yon  like  pickkt 
—  they're  a  delightful  beverage.  Melissa  never  eats  'em — she  ain't  no  {Mde 
hand."  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  71. 

Hand  running.  Consecutively ;  as,  *^  He  can  hit  the  ball's  eye  at  fiffy 
paces  ten  times  hand  running."     So  too  in  the  North  of  England. 

To  Handle.  To  manage,  to  overcome  an  opponent;  particularly  in 
wrestling.     £x.  ^  You  can't  handle  him.'* 

Handsomely.  Carefully,  steadily.  A  term  used  by  seamen  when  giving 
an  order. 

Hand  WRITE,  for  handwriting^  a  common  barbarism  at  the  Sonth;  as,  ''I 

can't  read  his  handwrite.** 

Hano.    ^^  To  get  the  kang  of  a  thing "  is  to  get  the  knack,  or  habitiMl 
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fiualitj,  of  doing  it  well ;  also,  to  get  acquainted  with.    A  low  expreasioii 
firequentlj  heard  among  us. 

If  eyer  70a  most  have  an  indifferent  teacher  for  jour  children,  let  it  be  after  tiiej 
haye  got  a  fair  start  and  haye  acquired  the  hang  of  the  tools  for  themselTeB.  — 
Prime,  Hist,  of  Long  Island,  p.  82. 

^Ho  had  been  in  pursuit  of  the  science  of  money-making  all  his  life,  but  could 
n^er  get  the  Jurng  of  it. — Pickings  from  the  PioaywM* 

Suggs  lost  his  money  and  his  horse,  but  then  he  had  n't  got  the  hang  of  the  game. 

—  Simon  Suggs,  p.  44. 

Well,  now,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  sheriffs  are  the  easiest  men  for  you  to  get  the 
hang  of,  among  all  the  public  officers.  —  Greene  on  Gambling. 

To  Hang.  To  stick  fast,  come  to  a  stand  still ;  as,  the  jury  hungy  and  ^  the 
man  got  a  new  triaL**  Probably  borrowed  from  the  sportsman's  term 
^  to  hcmg  fire,"  ssdd  of  a  gun  which  does  not  go  off  at  once. 

To  Hang  around.  To  loiter  about.  The  English  expression  is  to 
hcmg  about, 

Eyery  time  I  come  up  from  Louisiana,  I  found  Jess  hangin*  round  that  gal,  lookin' 
awful  sweet,  and  a  feUow  could  n't  go  near  her  without  raisin'  his  dander.  — Robb, 
Squatter  Life. 

To  Hang  up  one's  Fiddle.    To  desbt ;  to  give  up. 

^  When  a  man  loses  his  temper  and  ain't  cool,  he  might  as  well  hang  tip  his  fiddle, 

—  Sam  Slick. 

If  a  man  at  forty-two  is  not  in  a  fSeur  way  to  get  his  share  of  the  world's  spoils, 
he  might  as  well  hang  up  his  fiddle,  and  be  content  to  dig  his  way  through  life  as 
best  he  may.  —  Dow*s  Sermons,  p.  78. 

To  Happen  in.    To  happen  to  call  in ;  to  go  or  come  in  acddentallj. 

Happening  into  the  Suffolk  jail  on  a  business  errand,  we  were  somewhat  startled 
by  hearing  our  name  familiarly  called  from  a  prisoner's  cell,  etc. — Boston  Bee,  Feb. 
1855. 

To  Happift.  To  make  happy.  This  mongrel  barbarism,  according  to 
Mr.  Pickering,  is  sometimes  heard  in  our  pulpits. 

Happt  as  a  Clam  is  a  common  simile  in  New  England,  sometimes  en- 
larged to  ^^  happy  as  a  clam  at  high-water." 

Inglorious  friend  I  most  confident  I  am 

Thy  life  is  one  of  yery  little  ease ; 

Albeit  men  mock  thee  with  their  smiles, 
And  prate  of  being  happy  as  a  dam,  —  Saxe,  Sonnet  to  a  Clam. 

The  poor  peasant  who  satisfies  his  hunger  with  submission  and  salt  pork,  peni- 
tence and  potatoes,  is  as  sound  as  a  live  oak  corporeally,  and  as  htqfpy  as  a  cUm  al 
high-water.  —  Dow*s  Sermons, 

Hard  Case.    A  worthless,  dissipated  fellow ;  a  drunkard. 
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Hard  Coal.  Anthracite  ooal,  so  called  to  distingiiish  it  from  bitominoiis 
coal,  which  is  called  zoft  coaL 

Since  the  introdaction  of  hard  coal,  the  inferaal  regions  hare  become  greatly  en- 
Ui^ged,  so  Uuu  they  can  now  onoomfortably  accommodate  the  whole  human  race, 
whither  they  all  appear  to  be  boond,  for  a  certainty.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  IIL  p. 
112. 

Hardback.  (Spiraa  tomentosa.)  The  popular  name  of  a  well-known 
and  common  plant  in  pastures  and  low  grounds.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
astringent  properties. 

She  made  a  nosegay  of  the  moontain  lanrel,  red  cedar  with  blaeberries,  and  a 
bunch  of  the  white  hardhack.  — Margaret,  p.  206. 

Hardhead.  A  fish  of  the  herring  species,  the  menhaden ;  so  called  in 
the  State  of  Maine.     See  Menhaden. 

Hard  Pushed.  Hard  pressed,  in  a  difficulty ;  and  especially,  as  a  mer- 
cantile phrase,  hard  pressed  for  money,  short  of  cash. 

As  I  said,  at  the  end  of  six  months  we  began  to  be  hard  pushed.  Our  credit, 
however,  was  still  fair.  —  Perils  of  Pearl  Street,  p.  123. 

A  Hard  Row  to.  Hoe.  A  metaphor  derived  from  hoeing  com,  mean- 
ing a  difficult  matter  or  job  to  accomplish. 

Gentlemen,  I  never  opposed  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  sake  of  popularity.  I  koiew 
it  was  a  hard  row  to  hoe ;  but  I  stood  up  to  the  rack,  considering  it  a  duty  I  owed  to 
the  country  that  governed  me.  —  Crockett*8  Speech,  Tow  down  East^  p.  69. 

Hard  Run.  To  be  hard  pressed ;  and  especially  to  be  in  want  of  monej. 
The  same  as  hard  pushed. 

We  knew  the  Tammany  party  were  hard  rvtn  ;  but  we  did  not  know  it  was  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  stealing  the  principles  of  Nativism.  — N.  Y.  Tntwue^  Nor. 
1,  1845. 

Hard  up.     In  straits  for  want  of  money ;  short  of  funds. 

Hardshell  Baptists.  The  name  of  a  sect  of  Baptists  in  the  Soothem 
States,  known  as  those  of  the  strait-laced  order ;  while  those  of  liberal 
views  are  called  "  Soflshell  Baptists." 

Wc  had  a  variety  of  passengers  in  the  stage  to  MUledgeville.  There  was  an  old 
gentleman  in  black,  a  dandy  gambler,  an  old  HardsheU  preacher,  as  they  call  them 
in  Georgia,  with  the  biggest  month  I  ever  seed,  a  drcos  clown,  a  cross  old  maid,  a 
beautiful  young  lady,  etc.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  TVinef. 

In  n  debate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1857,  Mr.  Elliott,  of 

Kentucky,  in  nominating  the  Rev.  John  Morris  for  chaplain,  said : 

Mr.  Morris  is  a  regular  member  of  the  HardsheU  Baptist  Church,  a  very  pkwi 
man,  not  of  very  eminent  ability,  but  just  the  man  to  pray  for  such  a  crowd  as 
this. 
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Hardshell  Democrats,  also  called  **  Hardshells,"  and  again  abbre- 
viated into  **  Hards."  The  name  of  a  political  party,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing history  is  given  bj  the  New  York  Tribune  of  April  2, 1853 : 

These  terms  date  from  the  efforts  made  to  reunite  the  Cass  and  Van  * 
Buren  democracy  of  1848,  who  were  known  as  Hunkers  and  Barnburn- 
ers. Some  difficulty  attended  this  reunion,  which  gave  rise  to  the  use 
of  the  new  political  epithets.  The  difference  between  a  Hardshell  and 
a  Sqftshell  is  this :  one  favors  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
and  goes  for  a  distribution  of  the  offices  among  the  Nationals,  while  the 
other  is  a  loud  stickler  for  Union  and  Harmony.  The  Hards  embrace 
the  Cass  Hunkers  of  1848,  of  the  National  school  of  politics ;  while  the 
Softs  are  composed  of  the  remnants  of  the  Van  Buren  and  Adams  party 
of  1848,  and  such  Hunkers  as  Secretary  Marcy  and  Governor  Seymour. 

Hard  Wood.    A  term  applied  to  woods  of  solid  texture  that  soon  decay, 
including  generally,  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash,  etc     Used  by  shipwrights 
and  farmers  in  Maine,  in  opposition  to  oak  and  pine.    In  the  South  and  ' 
West  it  is  opposed  to  "  light  wood." 

Harness-Cask.  A  conical  cask  bound  with  iron  hoops,  from  which  salt 
meat  is  served  out  at  sea.  The  cask  is  usually  painted  green  and  the 
hoops  black ;  the  resemblance  of  the  latter  to  the  black  leathern  straps 
of  harness,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  name. 

Hastt  Pudding.  Indian  meal  stirred  into  boiling  water  until  it  becomes 
a  thick  batter  or  pudding,  and  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  and  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses. In  Pennsylvania  and  some  other  States  it  is  called  mush;  in 
New  York,  suppawn.  Joel  Barlow  wrote  a  poem  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  thus  accounts  for  its  name : 

Thy  name  is  Hasttf  Pudding  I  thus  oar  sires 
Were  wont  to  greet  thee  faming  from  their  fires ; 
And  while  they  argaed  in  thy  jast  defence, 
With  logic  clear  they  thas  explain'd  the  sense : 
"  In  haste  the  boiling  caldron  o'er  the  blaze 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready-powder'd  maixe; 
In  haste  't  is  senr'd ;  and  then  in  eqaal  haste, 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast." 
Such  is  thj  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  soand  to  every  Yankee  dear.  —  Canto  L 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 

Along  wi'  Captain  Goodin, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys. 

As  thick  as  hoMty  puddin,  —  Song,  Yankee  Doodle, 

Hasty  pudding  has  long  been  eaten  in  England,  where  it  is  made  of 
milk  and  flour.    Mr.  Greave,  in  his  Spiritual  Quixote,  printed  in  Loo- 
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don  in  1773,  sajs :  **  There  is  a  certain  farinaceous  composition,  which, 
fix>m  its  being  frequently  used  bj  our  ancestors  as  an  extempore  supple- 
ment to  a  scanty  dinner,  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  a  hasty  pudding. 
It  is  composed  of  milk  and  flour  boiled  together."  We  find  it  again  men- 
tioned in  the  European  Magazine  for  March,  1796,  in  an  ^  Epitaph,"  sent 
as  a  hint  to  a  water-drinker. 

Here  lies  Ned  Rand,  who  on  a  sadden 
Left  off  roast  beef  for  hasty  pudding  ; 
Forsook  old  stinge  mild  and  stale. 
And  every  drink,  for  Adam's  ale. 

Hat.  Our  Northern  women  have  almost  discarded  the  word  honnet,  ex- 
cept in  ^' sun-bonnety*  and  use  the  term  hat  instead.  A  like  fate  has  be- 
fallen the  word  goumj  for  which  both  they  and  their  Southern  sisters 
commonly  use  frock  or  dresi. 

Hatchet.  <' To  bury  the  hatchet^'  is  to  make  peace.  A  phrase  alluding 
to  the  Indian  ceremony  of  burying  the  war-hatchet,  or  tomahawk,  when 
making  a  peace. 

They  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace  together,  and  the  colonel  claimed  the  credit  of 
having,  by  his  diplomacy,  persuaded  the  sachem  to  bury  the  hatchet.  — hving^$  Watk 
ingtin,  Vol.  I.  p.  361. 

So,  ^  to  take  up  the  hatchet "  is  to  declare  war  ;  to  conmience  hostil 
ities. 

Shingis,  sachem  of  the  Delawares,  was  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  his  tribe, 
and  **took  up  the  hatchet*'  at  varioos  times  against  the  English. — Irving,  lAft  (if 
Washington,  Vol.  I.  p.  78. 

Hate.  A  bit ;  as,  "  I  don't  care  a  haitP  « I  did  n't  eat  a  haicr  « I 
did  n't  get  a  haie^  It  is  the  Scotch  hati^  as  in  the  phrase,  ^  fient  a 
haet^^  i.  e.  the  devil  a  bit 

Haw-haw.     To  laugh  heartily. 

I  sat  down  in  front  of  the  General,  and  we  haw-haw*d,  I  teU  yon,  for  more  tiiaa 
half  an  hour.  —  Maj,  Downing* s  Letters,  p.  189. 

He  burst  oat  a  larfin',  and  staggered  over  to  the  sophy,  and  laid  down  and  haw* 
hawed  like  thunder.  — Sam  Siick,  3d  ser.  ch.  vii. 

Hawk-eye  State.  The  State  of  Iowa.  It  is  said  to  be  so  named  after 
an  Indian  chief  who  was  once  a  terror  to  voyageurs  to  its  borders. 

Hay  Barrack.  (Dutch,  Hooi-herg^  a  hay-rick.)  A  straw-thatched  roof^ 
supported  by  four  posts,  capable  of  being  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
under  which  hay  is  kept     A  term  peculiar  to  New  York  State. 

To  Haze.     1.  To  riot,  frolic 

W.  had  been  drinking  and  was  kaxing  about  the  street  at  night,  acting  somewhat 
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fofpicioasly  or  strangely  [when  the  officer  arrested  him].  — N,  T,  Com.  Ad9,  Dec 
S,  1848. 

I  wish  to  all-fired  smash  I  was  to  home,  doin'  chores  abont  house,  or  hazin'  round 
with  Charity  Bunker  and  the  rest  o'  the  gals  at  a  squantnm. —  Wise,  Tales  for  the 
Marines, 

2.  To  urge  or  drive,  especially  with  work;  to  harass.    A  seamen's 
term. 

Mack  was  yeiy  dull  at  learning  any  thing  connected  with  sea  life,  and  made  a 
clumsy  sailor.  The  captain  disliked  him,  and  continually  hazed  him  for  his  awk- 
wardness. —  Browne's  Whaling  Cruise,  p.  187. 

\...  The  surest  way  to  make  a  man  worthless  and  indifferent  to  the  success  of  the 
voyage  is  to  haze  him,  and  find  fiiult  with  him  when  he  does  his  duty  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. — Ibid,  p.. 90. 

This  term  is  used  at  Harvard  College,  says  Mr.  Hall  in  his  ^  College 

Words,"  to  express  the  treatment  which  Freshmen  sometimes  receive 

from  the  higher  classes,  and  espedallj  from  the  Sophomores. 

Freshmen  have  got  quietly  settled  down  to  work  —  Sophs  hare  given  up  their 
hazing. —  Williams  Quarterly,  Vol.  IL  p.  285. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  read,  that  the  absurd  and  barbarous  custom  of  hazing, 
which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  college,  is,  to  a  great  degree,  discontinued.  — jBbr- 
vard  Magazine,  Vol.  I.  p.  413. 

,^-  Head-Cheese.  The  ears  and  feet  of  swine  cot  up  fine,  and,  after  being 
boiled,  pressed  into  the  form  of  a  cheese.  In  Maryland  it  is  always 
called  "  hogshead  cheese." 

To  Head  off.    To  get  before,  to  intercept    Ex.  ^  The  thief  ran  fiist, 
but  the  officer  managed  to  he<zd  him  qffl** 

Head-biohts.     Grants  of  land  made  bj  Texas  to  the  heads  of  families, 

under  the  colonization  laws,  in  order  to  promote  emigration. 

So  much  of  the  yacant  lands  of  the  republic  shall  be  surveyed  and  sectionized, 
in  tracts  of  six  hundred  and  forty,  and  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  eadi,  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims  for  scrip  sold,  soldier's  claims,  and  head-rights,  — 
Laws  of  Texas,  Not.  1828. 

Heap.  A  great  many,  a  crowd;  a  great  deal,  much.  So  used  at  the 
South  and  West  A  correspondent  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  thus 
notices  the  various  uses  of  this  word  at  the  South :  ^  J3e€q>  is  a  most 
prolific  word  in  the  Carolinas  and  Greorgia  among  the  common  people, 
and,  with  children  at  least,  in  the  best  regulated  families.  '  How  did  you 
like  Mr.  Smith  ? '  I  ask.  '  Oh  I  I  liked  him  a  hetqf*  will  be  the  answer 
if  affirmative,  in  five  cases  out  of  six.  It  is  synonymous  with  a  majority, 
or  a  great  many ;  as, '  We  should  have  plenty  of  peaches,  but  a  hectp  of 
them  were  killed  by  the  frost'    It  is  synonymous  even  with  very^  as  *  I 
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heard  him  preach  a  heap  often ; '  ' Oh !  I 'm  lazy  a  heap* "    It  is  also  an 
£nglL«h  vulgarism,  except  in  the  adTcrbial  sense. 

To  go  to  church  in  Xew  York  in  anj  kind  of  tolerable  stylo  costfl  a  Juap  a-jroar. 
I  know  very  well  the  reafton  why  a  majority  of  yon  go  to  Beelzebub  is,  because  you 
can't  afford  to  go  to  heaven  at  the  present  exorbitant  prices.  —  Dow*$  Sermons. 

I  was  not  idle,  for  I  had  a  heap  of  talk  with  the  folki  in  the  house.  —  Crockett, 
Tottr,  p.  87. 

Baltimore  used  to  be  called  Mob-town ;  but  they  are  a  heap  better  now,  and  are 
more  orderly  than  some  of  their  nAghbors.  —  Ibid.  p.  13. 

II EARN,  for  heard, 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  Tinnecnm  people  don't  care  much  about 
the  cleraents  of  music,  of  which  they've  heam  tell  .these  two  hundred  years. — 
Knickerbocker  Mag.  Vol.  XVII.  p.  37. 

Hearty  as  a  Buck.    A  hunter*s  phrase,  now  in  very  conunon  use. 

Well,  how  d  'ye  do,  any  how  ? 

So,  so,  niiddiiii'.  I  'm  hearty  as  a  buck,  bat  can't  jump  jest  so  high.  —  CrocktU, 
Tour,  p.  8. 

Heater  piece.     A  gore  or  triangular  piece  of  land,  so  called,  probably, 
from  a  flat  iron,  the  form  of  which  it  resembles.     New  England. 

Heft.     1.  Weight;  ponderousness.     A  colloquial  term  common  to  some 
parts  of  England  and  the  Northern  States. 

2.  Mr.  Pickering  says :  "  This  noun  is  also  used  colloquially  in  Amer- 
ica to  signify  the  greater  part  or  bulk  of  any  thing,  in  expressions  of 
this  kind :  *  A  part  of  the  crop  was  good,  but  the  he/t  of  it  was  bad.* " 

We  suppose  the  plan  of  Mr.  Benton  is,  to  connect  the  Continental  Railroaid  with 
the  line  of  communication  by  the  great  lakes,  thus  throwing  the  hrj}  of  the  Pacific 
trade  across  the  continent  into  the  port  of  New  York. — X.  Y.  ILrald,  Feb.  5, 
1849. 

My  grief!  'twas  perfectly  astonishin'  to  me  that  one  mortal  body  could  hold  as 
much  as  the  Doctor  put  in.  No  wonder  he 's  so  fat :  they  say  he  gets  the  heft  d 
his  livin'  by  contrivin'  to  get  to  one  patient's  house  jest  as  dinner's  ready,  to 
another  at  tea  time,  and  so  on.  —  F,  3/.  }Vhicher.  Account  of  a  Donaliom  Party,  p. 
2G2. 

Mr.  Magwirc  carries  on  the  shoemaking  business  quite  cxtensire,  and  he  's  to  his 
shop  the  ht/t  of  his  time.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  100. 

To  II eft.     To  try  the  weight  of  any  thing  by  lifting  it.     Local  in  Eng- 
land, and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester. 

I  rememlK.T  the  great  hog  up  in  Danwich,  that  hefted  nigh  twenty  score.  —  Jtfbr- 
yaret,  p.  111. 

Held.     Billiard  players  say  "  I  heid  the  ball,**  instead  of  I  hoied  it.     See 
Found, 
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Hell-bender.  (Menopoma  aUeganiensis.)  An  animal  allied  to  the  sal- 
amander.—  Nat.  HisL  New  York. 

Hell-diyer.     See  Dipper. 

Help.  The  common  name,  in  New  England,  for  servants,  and  for  the 
operatives  in  a  cotton  or  woollen  factory ;  a  term  long  in  use  and  evi- 
dently brought  from  England. 

It  is  ordered  that  James  Fenn  shall  haT<^ twenty  shillings,  to  be  divided  among 
snch  of  his  servants  and  helps  aa  have  been  employed  aboat  y«  attendance  of 
ye  court,  etc. —  Massachusetts  Colonial  Records,  1645,  Vol.  II.  p.  139. 

"  I  hain't  kept  no  gal  since  Melissy  was  big  enough  to  aid  me/'  said  the  widow 
Bedott.    ''I  think  hdps  more  plague  than  profit." — Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  76. 

I  alwajs  want  the  kitchen  hdp  to  do  things  as  I  want  to  have  them  done.  — New 
England  Tales. 

Hen-hawk.     (Falco  lineatm.)     The  popular  name  of  the  Red-shouldered 
'  Hawk  of  naturalists. 

Herb.  In  America  universally  pronounced  erh;  whereas  in  England  the 
A  is  oflen  aspirated.  Thus  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1857, 
occurs  the  following  passage  :  ^  The  peasant  gathered  a  herb  which  was 
considered  a  specific  in  the  district  where  he  was  bom."  An  American 
would  have  written  "  an  herb." 

Hern,  for  hers.  A  vulgarism  oflen  heard  among  the  uneducated.  It  is 
included  by  Pegge*  in  hb  list  of  cockneyisms.     See  Hi$n. 

Hessian  Fly.  (  Cecidomya  destructor.)  An  insect  famous  for  its  ravages 
on  wheat.  The  popular  name  of  it  is  owing  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
introduced  into  America  by  the  Hessian  troops  in  their  straw  from 
Germany,  during  the  year  1776,  at  which  time  the  British  army,  then 
in  occupation  of  Staten  Island,  received  large  reinforcements  of  Hes 
sians  under  General  de  Heister.  This  idea  has  been  ridiculed  by  many 
European  entomologists,  who  have  asserted  that  the  insect  is  strictly 
American.  It  appears,  however,  that  its  existence  has  long  been  known, 
probably  for  more  than  a  century,  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  some  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  —  N.  T.  Hind. 
Insects  and  Diseases  injurious  to  Wheat. 

Het.  Pret  and  part,  of  to  heat.  —  Pickering.  Often  heard  in  the  mouths 
of  illiterate  people. 

Hickory.  A  name  given  to  several  species  of  Carya.  They  arc  hand- 
some trees,  with  timber  valuable  for  its  hardness  and  toughness,  and  with 
edible  nuts.  Hence  a  ^  hickory  Catholic,"  for  instance,  is  a  flexible, 
yielding  one.    Western. 
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Hickory  Nut.    See  Walnut. 

Hickory  Shirt.    A  shirt  made  of  heavy  twilled  cotton  with  a  narrow  blue 

stripe,  so  called  from  its  strength.     These  shirts  arc  much  worn  bj 

laborers. 

.    Swindling  practiccrs  of  trade  flaunt  in  silkB,  while  honest  virtae  stares  off  stanra- 
tion  by  making  hickory  shirts  at  eight  cents  a  piece.  —  Doesticks,  p.  68. 

To  Hide.     To  beat.     Used  also  in  various  parts  of  England. 

When  I  was  a  little  boj — they  coaxed  me  to  take  all  the  jawings,  and  all  the 
hidtfujg,  und  to  go  first  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes.  -^J.  C  NeaU,  Sketches, 

To  HiKKR.    To  loiter.    Used  in  North  Pennsylvania. 

HiGiiiuNDER.     A  riotous  fellow.     New  York  slang. 

HiGUBELiA.     See  Lowbelia. 

Higher  Law.     A  law  higher,  or  above  that  of  the  Constitution;  the 

laws  of  God.     This  term  was  first  used  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward, 

in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  in  March,  1850,  on  ^  Freedom 

in  the  New  Territories/'  and  has  since  been  frequently  heard  in  that 

bo<ly  and  elsewhere.     In  this  speech  the  Senator  said : 

I  know  theru  are  laws  of  various  kinds,  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  men. 
There  are  con.^titutions  and  statutes,  codes  mercantile  and  civil ;  but  when  we  are 
legislating  for  States,  especially  when  wo  arc  founding  States,  all  these  laws  must 
be  brouclit  to  the  standanl  of  the  laws  of  God.  The  Constitution  regulates  our 
stewardsiiip ;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to 
welfare,  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution,  which  regnlatei 
our  authority  over  the  domain.  —  Speeches,  Vol.  I.  pp.  66  and  74. 

HiGHFALUTEN.  Hi^h  flown  language,  bombast  This  word  is  in  com- 
mon use  in  the  West,  and  bids  fair  to  spread  over  the  country.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  derivation  from  ^  highflighting." 

I  was  at  the  Banibumers'  convention  in  Utica,  and  the  first  person  I  lieard  was  a 
good-looking,  fat,  rosy-looking  man  —  who  got  up  and  ground  out  what  we  term  at 
tlie  West  a  regular  built  fourth-of-July  —  starHspangled-hanner  —  times-that-tried- 
men's-souls  —  JeHVrson  speech,  making  gestures  to  suit  the  highfalutens. — Speech 
of  Leslie  Coombs,  in  X.  York;  Sept.  29,  1848. 

One  of  the  l>oy$t,  I  reckon  ?  All  right  on  the  goose,  eh  ?  No  higkfaluUn  airi 
here,  you  know.  —  Gladstone,  EnglishiMUi  in  Kanmu,  p.  43. 

IIiGH-HEELEn  Shoes.  To  shj  of  a  woman  that  she  "has  on  her  high' 
heeled  shoes  "  is  to  intimate  that  she  sets  herself  up  as  a  person  of  more 
('oiise(}iK*nce  than  others  allow  her  to  be;  or  in  other  words,  that  she  is 
"  stuck  u[)."     New  England. 

High-hulk.     See  Clape. 

To  II IKK.  Often  improperly  applied  to  rtnting  a  hous4».  In  good  English 
a  house  is  rented^  while  a  vehicle  or  workman  is  hired. 
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To  Hire  h»  Tixc    A  slave  b  said  to  ^  Aire  i^u  Iijm  ^  who  oootncU  wkk 

his  uiSLtlhT  to  pa^'  a  stipulate  price  for  his  time,  and  daring  socfa  tme 
regulate*  hi-  o^n  conrlm:!  in  respect  to  labor  to  be  performed  bj  him,  or 
makes  contra^.i.^  a^  to  ?Tich  labor. 

la  B^imIa  X  'xrula  Tiuuij  pajnueiit  called  Obfock,  equTaknt  to  a  pncciee  vhich 
pnrTAili  u>  &  i^n^iz,  ez:«Tit  in  fiome  of  our  Soatfaem  Scatei,  of  alioviiig  tlaTCf  to 
kir€  Uuur  o^n  tin^*,  '^f^i  a  i^reat  war  to  exdngaiih  all  the  difftinftions  betveen  soft 
a&d  ftUreft.  —  X  Y.  TrSmutti,  Aug.  20,  1858. 


HiS5,  for  hiM,  OT  hit  own,  A  Tulgarism  used  in  the  United  States,  and 
embraced  by  3Ir.  Pegge  in  his  lL»t  of  London  Tulgar  words. 

HiTCii.     An  entxujglement,  impediment. 

All  the  hitch^  in  tlje  ca^r  of  3IcXaltT  being  got  orer,  the  gentknien  of  the  long 
ro^je  MTt  t^icritiielvei  at  work  in  earnest. — N.  Y.  Com,  Adc.  1845. 

To  Hitch  Hokses.  It  is  a  common  expression,  when  pers<m3  do  not 
agree,  to  ray  "  they  don't  hitch  horses  together/*  Men  who  do  not  agree 
will  not  htop  at  the  ^ame  hou-e  or  tavern,  or  will  not  hitch  their  horses 
at  the  same  stake.  It  is  aL^i  contracted  into  ^  do  not  hitch  together^  and 
Btill  further  into,  "  do  not  hitch.** 

I  never  truckle  to  man,  if  he 's  as  big  as  all  ont  doors.  And  after  he  poked  his 
fi!>.t  in  my  face,  one  ele<rtion,  we  never  hitched  hones  together.  —  McClitUock  Tales. 

I've  been  tcamin'  on't  «omc  for  old  Pendleton,  and  hare  come  to  uive  a  spell 
for  tills  old  fellow,  but  I  guess  wc  shan't  hitch  long.  —  Mrs.  Clovers,  Forest  Li/e, 
Vol.  I.  p.  116. 

Hindoos.  A  name  given  to  the  Know  Nothing  party,  in  consequence  of 
their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  Daniel  UUman,  having  been  chaiged 
with  being  a  native  of  Calcutta. 

HiTiiEK  AND  Yox.  This  expression  is  oflen  used  in  the  country  towns  of 
New  England  for  here  and  there.  It  is  provincial  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land.    It  is  never  heard  in  our  seaport  towns.  —  Pickering, 

Ho.  A  word  used  by  teamsters  to  stop  their  teams.  It  has  been  used  as 
a  noun,  for  stop  ;  moderation  ;  bounds.  —  Webster,     See  Whoa, 

Because,  forsooth,  some  odd  poet  or  some  such  fantastic  fellows  make  much  on 
him,  tlierc  's  no  ho  with  him;  the  vile  dandiprat  will  overlook  the  proadost  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. —  Lingua,  Old  Play. 

Mr.  Malone  says  it  is  yet  common  in  Ireland ;  as,  ^  there 's  no  ho  in 
him/'  that  is,  h<;  knows  no  bounds.  This  expression  is  common  in  the 
United  State:*. 

HODBLK  Blsh.  (  Viburnum  lantanoides,)  A  straggling  shrub,  also  cdled 
Tangle- Legs  and  Wayfaring. 
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To  Hobble.    To  hohble  a  horse,  is  to  tie  his  feet  together,  to  hopple  him 
—  Webster, 

The  horses  were  now  hobbled,  that  is  to  saj,  their  fore  legs  were  fettered  with  oordB 
and  leathern  straps,  so  as  to  impede  their  moTementa  and  prevent  their  wandering 
from  camp. — Irving' s  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

Ho-BOT,  or  IIaut-boy.     A  nightman.    New  York. 

The  Thames,  below  London,  is  odorous  with  the  sewerage  matter  it  bean  finom 
that  metropolis ;  and  there  is  scarce  a  stream  flowing  through  a  drilized  commonitj 
but  is  degraded  to  the  occupation  of  a  haut-bcy,  bj  the  adoption  along  the  banki  of 
itself  and  tributaries  of  more  or  less  ingenious  dcrices  for  dissolving  and  waahiiig 
away  rather  than  hoarding  up  and  rendering  useful  the  nitrogenized  material  whicfa, 
if  properly  applied,  will  enable  the  earth  to  yield  the  most  boontifid  harvests.  — 
Sdentijic  American,  Aug.  8,  1857. 

Hockey-stick.     \  stick  used  in  playing  hockey. 

I  guess  Aunt  Libby  never  had  a  hockey-ttick.  —  Fanny  Fern, 

Hod-carrier.  A  laborer  that  carries  mortar  and  bricks  in  a  hod  to 
masons ;  a  hodman. 

To  Hoe  one's  How.  To  do  one*s  share  of  a  job,  to  attend  to  one's  own 
business. 

In  ole  Virginny,  whar  I  war  bom, 

I  eat  hoe-cake,  and  hoe  de  com ; 

And  Massa  Tyler,  lie  not  slow 

To  shew  me  how  to  hoe  my  row.  —  Negro  Mdodiei, 

HoE-CAKE.  A  cake  of  Indian  meal,  baked  before  the  fire.  In  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  the  country,  where  kitchen  utensils  do  not  abound,  thej  are 
baked  on  a  hoe;  hence  the  name. 

Some  talk  of  Aoe-cdbe,  fair  Yiiginia's  pride ; 
Rich  Johnny-cake  this  mouth  has  often  tryed. 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same ; 
Alike  their  fabric  as  allied  their  fame. 

/.  Barlow,  Batty  PmUing, 

As  we  've  broken  hoe<ak'e  together,  we  cannot  rake  up  the  old  ashes  to  make 
dust  with.  —  Limms,  The  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  p.  10. 

They  [the  ancient  Mar^-landers]  were  great  bone-racers  and  cock-figfaten; 
mighty  wrestlers  and  jumpers,  and  enormous  consumers  of  koe-calx  and  bacon.  — 
W.  Irving,  Knickerbocker. 

HoE-DOWN.     Another  name  for  Break-dawn,  which  see. 

HoG-AGE.     The  age  between  boyhood  and  manhood.     Nantucket. 

Hog  and  IIominv.     Pork  and  Indian  Com,  the  usual  fare  of  country 
people  in  the  West.     The  term  is  used  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteralioii 
even  where  the  ground  meal  is  much  more  common  than  the  hominj. 
I  can  give  vou  plenty  to  eat ;  for,  besides  hog  and  hominy,  yon  can  bava  bar 

17  • 
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(l)ear)  ham  and  bar  sausages,  and  a  mattrass  of  bar-skins  to  sleep  on.  —  7%orpe^ 
Big  Bear  of  Arkansas. 

Hog  Guessing.  A  gport  peculiar  to  Long  Island.  In  the  fall  a  fat  hog 
is  selected  to  be  ^'  guessed  for."  The  chances  are  put  at  a  given  price  as 
in  a  raffle,  and  at  the  time  appointed  each  holder  of  a  chance  ^  guesses  ** 
at  the  weight  of  the  hog,  which  is  then  determined  in  the  presence  of  all 
by  the  scales ;  the  beat  guess,  of  course,  takes  the  animal. 

Hog-reeve.     An  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  up  hogs  running  at  large 

for  the  purpose  of  impounding  them.    New  England.    In  the  Statutes  he 

is  called  a  Field  Driver,  which  see. 

A  man  who  can  get  dovin  on  his  face  and  eat  dirt  after  that  fashion  for  nothing 
but  a  beggarly  oflSce,  is  not  fit  for  a  hog-reeve.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  June,  1858. 

Hog-tigiit  and  lIoRSE-niGH.  Always  used  together,  of  fences  that  are 
sufficient  to  restniin  trespassing  stock.     Maryland. 

Hog-wallow.  On  some  of  the  Western  prairies,  but  particularly  those 
in  Texas,  the  ground  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  rooted  or 
torn  up  by  hogs ;  hence  the  name. 

Professor  Riddell  gives  the  following  account  of  the  hog-waUow  prai- 
ries and  of  their  origin  :  ^^  The  long  droughts  in  summer  cause  the 
woodless  surface  of  the  prairies  to  crack  deeply,  and  oflentimes  symmet- 
rically ;  subseqvient  rains  wash  the  adjacent  earth  into  these  cracks,  filling 
them  up,  converting  them  into  little  valleys,  and  leaving  intermediate 
hillocks.  Next  year  the  same  round  of  cause  and  effects  occurs  in  the 
same  phices ;  and  thus  successive  years  contribute  for  a  long  time  to  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  effect,  the  appearance  of  which  is  very  striking. 
When  the  prairie  is  level,  the  hillocks  are  exactly  hexagonal,  and  usually 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  depressions  between  them  are  com- 
monly twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep.  If  the  surface  is  inclined,  the 
hexagons  become  elongated  at  right  angles  to  the  elongation  of  the  dip, 
when  they  frequently  resemble  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  From  difference 
of  suriace,  soil,  and  exposure,  there  arises  a  great  diversity  in  the  size, 
depth,  and  general  appearance  of  the  hog-wallows.  They  never  occur 
in  a  eajuly  soil,  consequently  they  are  not  seen  on  the  sandy  prairies  near 
the  sea-coast."  —  SillimarCs  Journal  of  •Science,  Vol.  XXXIX.  p.  211. 

The  ground  we  were  riding  over,  known  as  kog-waUow,  being  a  succession  of 
small  mounds  and  corresponding  hollows. — A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas. 

To  Hold  on.  To  wait,  stop;  as,  *^JIold  on  a  minute;"  originally  a  sea 
phra<e.     Als^o,  to  hold  fast,  to  keep,  as  "  He  held  on  to  the  money." 

To  lIoLLOO  BEFOUE  ONE  IS  .OUT  OF  THE  WooDS.  To.  rcjoicc  prema- 
turely, before  one  is  out  of  a  difficulty. 

JLn  a  few  minutes  we  were  boclL  in  the  harbor  again,  and  I  gave  Joe  a  piece  of  my 
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mJDd  aboat  hoUering  before  we  were  out  of  the  woods.  —  A  Straif  Yankee  in  Texas,  p. 
105. 

To  lIoLLOO.  (Pron.  holier,)  To  give  up ;  to  quit ;  to  yield.  In  vulgar 
use  at  the  West,  originating  probably  in  wrestling  or  fighting,  where  the 
])art  J  down  /talloos,  i.  e.  cries  out,  in  which  case  he  is  understood  to  yield. 
I  once  heard  a  Western  man  say  he  had  "  hollered  on  drinking,"  mean- 
ing that  he  had  quit  the  practice. 

Ti;,'C  was  ualuQ  mo  powerful  rongh,  and  had  done  wliipped  me ;  bat  pshaw !  I 
never  did  huller.  —  y.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

HoLP.  The  old  preterite  and  past  part,  oi Help.  "This  antiquated  in- 
flection of  the  verb  to  help  is  still  used  in  Virginia,  where  it  is  corrupted 
into  helped'^  —  Pickering. 

Holt,  for  hold.    A  vulgar  pronunciation,  heard  in  England  as  well  as  in 

this  country. 

Then  the  vamiint  appeared  to  me,  but  I  tripped  him  the  first  pass  I  made;  bat  he 
war  up  bt-'furc  I  could  get  my  hcU  on  him,  and  he  cangfat  me  by  the  leg,  and  I 
could  n't  get  him  loose  for  a  long  time." — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  2'imes. 

Home.  1.  England,  Great  Britain;  a  term  in  common  use  among  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  English  descent  resident  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Some  say  "  the  Old  Countr}'.''  This 
tenn  is  of  ancient  use,  and  Mr.  Irving,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  says 
he  "  remembers  when  the  endearing  phrase  still  lingered  on  Anglo-Saxon 
lips  even  after  the  Revolution ;"  and  that  its  use  by  Washington  him- 
self, "  evinces  the  chord  which  still  vibrated  in  the  American  bosom." 
In  a  letter  to  George  Mason  (17G9),  speaking  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  clashing  interests  of  merchants,  Washington  says : 

In  the  tobacco  colonies  where  the  trade  is  so  diffused,  and  in  a  manner  wholly 
conducted  by  factors  for  their  principals  at  home,  these  difficulties  are  enhanced. 

Again;  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Augustine,  written  in  April,  1755|  he 
says: 

^ly  command  was  reduced,  under  a  pretence  of  an  order  from  home. 

2.  Home  is  frequently  used  for  at  home,  in  one*8  own  dwelling ;  as, 
**  I  breakfasted  home.'*     "  How 's  all  home  *  " 

Hominy.  Food  made  of  maize  or  Indian  com  boiled,  the  maize  being 
either  coai*sely  ground,  or  broken,  or  the  kernels  merely  hulled.  —  Flinty 
Mississippi  Valley.  Roger  Williams,  in  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Lon- 
friiag(s  has  the  word  aupuminea,  parched  corn  —  which,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  has  much  the  sound  of  hominy. 

The  In(iiaii!<  sift  the  flour  out  of  their  meal,  which  they  call  samp ;  the  remainder 
thoy  call  kommintf.  This  is  mixt  with  flour  and  made  into  puddings.  —  Josseiym's 
Ac  IT  England  Ilarities,  1672,  p.  53. 
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The  Indians  live  chicflj  on  maize,  or  Indian  com  roasted  in  the  ashes,  sometimes 
beaten  and  boyled  with  water,  called  homine,  —  Thomas't  Pennsylvania,  London, 
1698,  p.  49. 

Hominy  is  Indian  com  soaked,  husked,  and  then  boiled  in  water  over  a  gentle 
fire :  —  the  thin  of  this  is  what  my  Lord  BacoQ  calls  "  cream  of  maize." — Beverly's 
Virginia,  Book  HI.  1725. 

'' Stranger,"  said  old  Schultz  (the  backwoodsman),  "yon  hare  been  welcome 
under  my  roof.  I've  given  you  nothing  but  wild  meat  and  hominy ,  because  I 
had  no  better ;  but  I  *ve  been  glad  of  your  company."  —  Irving,  Wolfert*s  Boost, 
p.  271. 

HoMMOCK,  Hummock,  or  Hammock.  In  Florida  a  name  given  to  email 
elevations  or  islands  in  the  "everglades,"  or  lands  covered  by  fresh 
water  swamp.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  coral  islands  before  the 
mud  and  sand  were  deposited  around  them. 

The  Indians  retired  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  wliites,  and  burpng  themselves 
in  the  deep  forests,  intricate  swamps  and  hammocks,  and  vast  savannahs,  devoted 
themselves  to  a  pastoral  life.  —  W.  Irving,  Wdfert's  Boost,  p.  290. 

HOMMOCKY.     Filled  with  hommocks. 

The  Scminoles  possess  a  vast  territory  in  Florida ;  and  being  such  a  swampy, 
hommocky  country,  it  famishes  supplies  for  the  nourishment  of  varieties  of  animals. — 
Bartram^s  Travels  in  N,  America, 

HONEY-FOGLE.  To  humbug,  swindle,  cheat  West  and  South.  Coney- 
foglcy  to  lay  plots,  a  Lancashire  word,  noticed  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Prov.  Words,  may  be  the  origin  of  it. 

When  the  Loco-focos  take  you  round  a  comer,  and  try  to  honey-fogle  yon,  as  they 
say  in  Kentucky,  ask  them  what  arc  Cass's  civil  qualities.  —  Speech  ofF,  Smith  at 
a  Taylor  Meting,  Washir^on. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  The  New  Orleans  Delta  writes, 
1858,  as  follows:  • 

I  have  a  passion  for  Seward.  lie  comes  up  to  my  idea  of  Bodin  in  the  Wan- 
dering Jew  —  the  most  delectable  devil  that  was  ever  drawn  by  human  pen — so 
cool,  60  clear-headed,  so  indomitable,  so  relentless  in  the  pursuit  of  his  fiendish  pur- 
poses. If  he  becomes  our  next  President,  and  disunion  does  not  immediately  follow 
his  election,  I  will  wager  that  he  will  so  beautifully  honey-fuggle  both  South  and 
North,  that  the  people  will  pronounce  him  one  of  the  best  JPrcsidcnts  we  have  ever 
had. 

IIoxEY  Locust.  {Gleditschia  triacarUhus.)  A  tree  so  called  from  the 
sweet  pulp  in  its  ripe  pods.  In  the  West  and  South  it  is  called  the 
Thorny  Locust. 

Honeysuckle,  or  Swamp  Honeysuckle.  A  name  improperly  bat 
commonly  applied  to  the  Azalea  viscoia  and  nudiflora. 
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Honorable.  A  title  given  bj  courtesy  to  members  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  of  State  legislatures  ;  also  to  heads  of  departments  of 
the  government,  as  secretaries  and  commissioners.  The  title  is  ever 
afterwards  retained,  under  the  rule  of  ^  Once  an  honorable,  always  an 
honorable." 

Hook.  (Dutch,  hoehy  a  comer,  a  cape.)  This  name  is  given,  in  New 
York,  to  sevend  angular  points  in  the  North  and  East  Rivers ;  as,  Cor^ 
lear's  Hooh,  Powle's  Hoohj  Sandj  Hook, 

To  Hook.     To  steal.     A  common  vulgarism,  formerly  used  in  England. 

A  maid  hooked  one  of  her  mistress's  dresses  the  other  day;  bat  the  affair  WM 
passed  over,  because  it  was  done  behiud  the  lady's  back.  — X,  Y.  Tribune,  1857. 

On  oxk's  own  IIook.  A  phnwe  much  used  in  familiar  language,  de- 
noting on  one*s  own  account ;  a^,  ^'  Ho  is  doing  business  on  his  own 
hook"  i.  e.  for  himself. 

I  now  resolved  to  do  business  entirely  alone  —  to  go  on  my  own  hook.  If  I  get 
rich,  the  money  will  all  Ik;  mine.  —  PiriU  of  Pearl  Street,  p.  195. 

Kvery  man  on  his  own  hook  is  the  system  in  action  of  the  American  volunteer  sol- 
dier ;  and  trusting^  to,  and  confident  in,  their  undeniable  brarcry,  they  go  aliead  and 
overcome  all  obstacles.  —  Ruxton*s  Adventwres  in  Mexico,  p.  179. 

AVe  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  we  shall 
liave  our  American  Pope,  our  American  Catholic  Cardinals,  and  American  Catholic 
every  thing  on  our  own  hook.  — X.  Y.  Herald,  October,  1845. 

I  went  to  the  oi>era  in  London,  where  I  kept  lookin'  round ;  and  when  any- 
l)ody  laughed,  I  laughed  too,  ami  when  they  'plauded,  I  *plauded  too ;  and  some- 
times, jest  to  make  'em  tliink  I  was  a  reglar  Frcnchy,  I  'd  laugh  right  out  on  my 
own  hook.  —  iV.  1'.  Familt/  Companion. 

Hooker.  A  resident  of  the  Hook,  i.  e.  a  strumpet,  a  sailor's  trull.  So 
called  from  the  number  of  houses  of  ill-fame  frequented  by  sailors  at  the 
Hook  (i.  e.  Corlear  s  Hook)  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

HooKET.  To  "  play  hookey  "  is  to  play  truant.  A  term  used  among  school- 
boys, chiefly  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

IIooPLE.  (Dutch,  hoepel.)  The  boys  in  the  city  of  New  York  still 
retain  tliis  Dutch  name  for  a  trundling  hoop. 

HoosiKR.     A  nickname  given,  at  the  West,  to  natives  of  Indiana. 

A  corresiKuident  of  the  Providence  Journal,  writing  from  Indiana, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  this  term :  **  Througlioui 
all  the  early  Westeni  settlements  were  men  who  rejoiced  in  their  physi- 
eal  ^tren«rtil,  and  on  numerous  occasions,  at  log-rollings  and  housc-raiA* 
ing-,  demonstrated  this  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  They  were  styled  by 
their  fellow-citizens  hmherSy  from  their  primary  capacity  to  still  their 
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opponents.  It  was  a  common  term  for  a  bully  throughout  the  West. 
The  boatmen  of  Indiana  were  formerly  as  rude  and  as  primitive  a  set  as 
^  could  well  belong  to  a  civilized  country,  and  they  were  often  in  the  habit 
of  displaying  their  pugilistic  accomplishments  upon  the  Levee  at  New 
Orleans.  Upon  a  certain  occasion  there,  one  of  these  rustic  professors 
of  the  *  noble  art  *  very  adroitly  and  successfully  practised  the  *  fancy ' 
upon  several  individuals  at  one  time.  Being  lumself  not  a  native  of  this 
Western  world,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  exultation  he  sprang  up,  ex- 
claiming, in  foreign  accent,  *  I  'm  a  hooster,  I  'm  a  hoosier.*  Some  of  the 
New  Orleans  papers  reported  the  case,  and  afterwards  transferred  the 
corruption  of  the  epithet  *husher'  (hoosier)  to  all  the  boatmen  from 
Indiana,  and  from  thence  to  all  her  citizens.  The  Kentuckians,  on  the 
contrary,  maintained  that  the  nickname  expresses  the  gruff  exclamation 
of  their  neighbors,  when  one  knocks  at  a  door,  etc,  *  Who '«  yere  f  *  '* 

There  was  a  long-haired  hoosier  from  Indiana,  a  couple  of  smart-looking  Backers 
fix>m  Illinois,  a  keen-eyed,  leather-belted  badger  from  Wisconsin ;  and  who  coold 
refuse  to  drink  with  such  a  company  ?  — Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West,  p.  210. 

Broad  Indiana's  hoosier  sons  her  fame  must  needs  keep  good, 
By  healtliful  sport  of  rolling  logs  and  stumping  in  the  wood. 

The  American  Congress,  Am.  Rejected  Addresses, 

Hoosier  Cake.  A  Western  name  for  a  sort  of  coarse  gingerbread,  which, 
say  the  Kentuckians,  is  the  best  bait  to  catch  a  hoosier  with,  the  biped 
being  fond  of  it. 

Hooter.     Probably  a  corruption  of  iota.     C!ommon  in  New  York  in  such 

phrases  as  "I  don't  care  a  hooter  for  him,"  "this  note  ain't  worth  a 

hooter.** 

It  is  the  truth  that  politicians  who  pretend  to  have  such  regard  for  the  dear  peo- 
ple don't  care  a  hooter,  so  long  as  their  own  selfish  ends  are  attained.  — Dow's  Ser- 
mons.  Vol.  I.  p.  6. 

Hop.  a  dance.  —  Johnson,  This  word  has  always  been  used  here  as  in 
England  as  a  familiar  term  for  dance  ;  but  of  late  years  it  has  been 
employed  among  us  in  a  technical  sense,  to  denote  a  dance  where  there 
is  less  display  and  ceremony  than  at  regular  balls.  At  Saratoga  Springs, 
where  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  strangers  to  each  other,  it  is 
customary  to  have  a  dance  or  hop  at  the  fashionable  hotels  three  times  a 
week,  during  the  season  when  the  waters  are  most  resorted  to. 

Hoped.  Used  among  the  illiterate  in  North  Carolina  as  the  past  part,  of 
to  help.     Ex.   "  It  can't  be  hoped."     See  Help. 

Hopping  Jonx.  A  stew  of  bacon  and  peas  with  red  pepper.  South 
Carolina. 
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li*  ZKzrtd  oat  ft  tsmbW  of  Vnadr  ftnd  ««t«T.  thftt  ««m^  KaIi'  iii>4  h*lf.  Nit 
xLz^i-T''  ux  vix'k  bi>*.  Ok.  pammr,  «hftt  ft  kir«  .*  li  ««<  >ti\vi\^  c\i«M^h  K^  iH«\^« 
11  ;  X  ;  v..-r  A  ive  \*ii  ^:e.  —  ^.  S;.^,  IUm,tn  .Vif^-y. 

In  a  Horn.  A  \ow  phrast\  now  c\\nimon.  us<\!  lo  ^^Uiilitv  a  tiiW)KHxl« 
equivalent  to  the  EnsrH>h  "ovor  tho  lot^,**  A  N\v  iiill  Niv»'*l  mw  a 
man  jump  over  the  hmise,"  aiul  ndi)  totto  r\SY^  ••  /h  ii  A.»r'w  ;  *'  nii^nuing 

thercbv  Jirectlv  the  reverse. 

"  Tie  the  loat  np  !  "  s«}i«  Jim.  "1*11  tio  her  uj\  in  •!  A.wn  .*  l\»  v\»n  nn'i^Mi  I 
can't  ran  her  in  juch  ft  (%y^  a»  we  'U  have  twni^ht  ? "  —  Mi\*.  limrnl^n*^  in  S.  V,  t^mil 
or'  the  Tinus. 

I  have  mentioDcd  beforo  the  innamerfthlo  coniAut*  —  in  a  Attm  ^>  iif  tht^  «4«l 
White  Sulphur  Spring.  I  think  it  hftxxllr  nece«Mry  that  1  ithimKI  l\^Hl|^tttUlv ;  Air 
there  is  never  anr  chan^^e :  raw  beef,  tou);h  mutton,  nmt  tiUerftltlr  Aiic  hftiu  !■  lh« 
n?^ar  bill  of  faro,  anil  thert>  un  ik>  variation  that  1  havo  MH^n  or  licanl  iif  —  Fvm' 

iii'j  ( Wash.)  Star,  Auj^Mt  26,  IS.%8. 

HouxKi»  Gkkbk.     See  Dipper, 

lIoKXKD  1N»1»T.     See  Catjfish. 

HuuxKi)  SicKKn.     See  CVtub  ^ucttr, 

Hc^HKOKs.     "  To  have  the  horrors'*  ia  to  bo  in  h)W  ffpinU.  io  Unw  n  III  of 

the  h\ur<.     It  also  mean.H  to  have  cleliriuin  tn^menn. 

Nnw.  when  steam  dintillini;  wreneliet  tlio  lajit  |MMiiitbh>  dmp  tif  •piiii  ott^iif  lit* 
com,  it  brinpi  with  it  an  unafual  qoantitj  of  this  poiton  [ftiiil  gil|,  which  ftitivUh 
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terrible  results  on  the  nerres ;  seeming  like  a  diabolical  inspiration,  stirring  ap 
mania,  convulsions,  and  the  horrors^  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. — PhUad, 
Evening  Bulletin f  1857. 

Horse  and  Horse.  Even.  Originally  applied  to  horses  which  in  run- 
ning a  race  come  in  side  by  side,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  ^'  neck  and  neck ; " 
and  then  transferred  to  gamesters.  A  story  is  told  of  a  planter,  who, 
sending  his  son  to  market  with  a  load  of  cotton,  received  from  young 
hopeful  the  following  statement  on  his  return : 

"  AVhy,  daddy,  you  see,  I  sot  down  to  old  sledge  along  with  Jake  Stebbins.  It 
was  horse  and  horse,  and  his  deal.  Says  he,  'Bill,  will  yon  go  the  cotton?'* 
'  Done,'  says  I ;  and  don't  you  think  if  the  dem  fool  didn't  torn  jadL ! "  —  Bun- 
kum's Recollections. 

Horse-Cake.     Gingerbread  rudely  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a  horse. 

HoRSE-CoLT.  We  frequently  see  in  advertisements  these  terms,  horse' 
colt,  mare-cokj  etc.  A  horse-colt  is  simply  a  colt ;  a  mare-colt,  merely  a 
fUi^,  _  Portfolio,  2d  Series,  Vol.  TL  309. 

Horse-Foot.  (Limulus  polyphemus.)  The  common  name  of  a  crustacean 
found  in  our  waters  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia,  and  in  some  places 
60  abundant  as  to  be  used  for  manure.  In  form  it  much  resembles  a 
horse's  hoof.  It  is  also  called  Horse-shoe  and  King-crab,  which  latter  is 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  England. 

Horse-Mackerel.     See  Blue  Fish. 

Horse-Nettle.  (Solanum  carolinense,)  A  plant  well  known  for  its 
orange  yellow  berries.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  similar  species  is  known 
in  Brazil  by  the  same  name  in  Portuguese. 

HoRSE-SnoE.     See  fforse-Foot, 

Hose.  The  Western  term  for  "  stockings,"  which  is  considered  extremely 
indelicate,  although  "  long  socks  "  is  pardonable. 

Hoss.  (A  corruption  of  the  word  horse.)  A  man  remarkable  for  his 
strength,  courage,  etc.  A  vulgarism  peculiar  to  the  West.  Even  of  a 
prominent  lady  a  Western  eulogist  will  say,  "  she 's  a  hoss,**  that  is,  a 
sort  of  Pandora  or  nonsuch. 

JIoss  Allen  is  powerful  popular,  and  the  "  bar  "  hunters  admire  his  free  and  easy 
mannerfl,  and  consider  him  one  of  the  people  —  none  of  your  stuck-up,  imported 
clmps  from  the  dandy  States,  but  a  genuine  Westerner  —  in  short,  a  hoss! — Bobb, 
SqwUter,  p.  70. 

I  see  ttmr  was  mii»chief  in  the  preacher  as  big  as  a  meetin'  house,  and  I  deter- 
mined  to  give  him  as  good  as  he  sent ;  so  I  looked  at  him  sorter  saragerons  like, 
and  says  I,  **  Ijock  here,  hoss,  how  can  you  hare  the  face  to  talk  to  me,  arter  what 
ybu  said  ?  "  — Mike  Hooter,  iy  a  Mittowian. 
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HofTiLt*.     £o«mi«^     West  em. 

iI--7LL  ^):^EA^E.  A  diM'SLM^  wbkrb  biv^c  out  aiYKfeng  tb^  caei4^  at  lh« 
Naii  cal  IKiit-l  in  WatLLiiin^Mi  in  ibe  yoar  l!s»t\  MMiK'^bAX  n>«^iuhlinj» 
c^r!'  r.\»  .itt'.r.J^-ii  vriih  vominnir.  diarrhirx  ^n%\  ntpM  s^i*neral  pnviniioik 
Sin:il.-ir  *i-nir':om*   bave  *  in  co  *bown  ibom^^ho*  ai  5«Mno  iMhor  bolol$« 

m  m 

Tb-vjjh  no:  wiih  ibe  >Aiiie  vinileniv. 
H '.» r  N  p  s .     1 .  A  :r.»n i:  of  nx£an<  ^  bo  inte>tod  San  F rancLsx^  in  I S  4  i>,    TTh^t 

cciaim!::-!  unJrr  tbc  pretenoo  of  giiarxUng  ibo  ov^mmunity  apiinst  tho  en* 
cnxu  hiiit  n:>  of  Spani>b  foroi^rrs- 

2.  Ti.v  j«»ni«.ins  of  a  wai^>n  wbiob.  projociing  fixwi  ibe  forwaixl  axle* 
furm  a  >u{ijiort  for  ibo  tongue  or  jH^le.  Tbe  term  i;*  K^m^wiM  fnwn  nau* 
tical  hiniTuairv,  in  wbioh  it  means  tbe  projecting  part^  or  bead  iif  tbe 
nia>i,  >er\  ing  :l<  >boiiKiers  for  tbe  top  or  trestle-lree*  to  n*st  on, 

Hv»rR.     An  hour  by  sun  means  an  bour  before  sunset.     8«>utbeni  and 

AVt>tfni. 

House.  U^ed  to  form  compounds,  sucb  as  m<tU'Mou*e^  wasM'Mousf^  millK 
housf  :  wbere  an  Englisbman  would  say  res|Hvtive1y,  biundr^-.  lanler, 
dain'. 

HocsE-iii'XTixG.     In  tbe  citv  of  New  York  most  boust^s  aix*  let  fn>m  tbo 

m 

tir^t  day  of  May,  and  tbe  landlords  bave  assumtnl  to  tbemselvi^  tbe  rigbt 
of  nH]uiring  fxxim  tbeir  tenants  a  division,  as  to  wbetber  tbey  will  kiH»p 
tbeir  luuises  or  not,  tbree  montlis  befon*  tbe  |M*rit)d  lor  wbieb  tbej 
binni  tbem  expires.  On  tbose  liouses  wbicb  nn^  not  binni  for  amttber 
tenn  (u>ually  a  year),  ^  bills  '*  are  put  up  by  tbe  landlonLs  signifying  that 
tbev  are  to  let.     Persons  wbo  intend  to  **  move,"  traverse  tliat  Mtiion 

m 

of  tbe  city  in  wbicb  tbey  dt»sire  to  establi>b  tbemselves,  in  sean^b  of  a 

suitable  bouse,  in  wbicb  searcb  tbey  are  guidtnl  by  tb«»  huullonrs  "bills,'* 

Tbis  is  calUnl  house-hunting^  and  is  practiseii  by  ibousands  every  year. 

ritlly  began  to  grow  unoa.<y  now,  bei*au:«o  wc  hnd  n't  p>t  no  1ioiim»,  unit  Mid  I 
OQ^ht  to  go  a  houst-huntintj  as  cvcn'lMxly  olttc  did,  or  cltfc  wo  idiould  Ih»  turned  out 
of  doors.  —  3/fi/.  IXitcninij,  May-ihty  in  AtK'-lVrA'. 

To  IIousE-KKEP  is  a  verb,  formed  on  tbe  same  principle  a-*  ibr  verli  io 
blooilief^  wbicb  is  credite<l  in  tbe  dictionaries  to  Arlmthnttl.     S«iutbfni. 

IIorsEX,  a-*  tho  plunil  of  house,  Tbis  old  form  is  Btill  usini  by  tbe  illi- 
terate in  tbe  interior  of  New  England,  as  also  in  tbi»  Stales  of  Nrw  York 
and  New  Jersey.     It  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  Knglantl. 

Conioliiis  Nepi>»  t^-riteth  that  the  houten  in  Home  were  no  olhrrwi«o  wiorwl  oxrr* 
ticAd  but  with  8hindlc8  [«hinglei»]  until  the  war  with  Kinj;  iNrrhus,  to  wit  for  tlw 
space  of  470  yean  aAcr  the  foundation  of  tbo  city.  -^lUhntti  VUny,  XVI.  10. 
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That  daj  at  housen  so  she  stopped 

She  was  behind  for  dinner.  — Essex  Dialect,  p.  14. 

It  is  enacted  bj  the  coart  and  authoritie  thereof,  that  henceforth  no  person  or 
persons  shall  permit  anj  meetings  of  the  Qoakers  to  bee  in  his  house  or  hnuting,  — 
Pfymouth  Colony  Laws,  1661. 

I  testifie  that  about  fortj-two  yeares  from  this  date  Richard  Smith  had  qoiet 
possession  of  his  howsing,  land,  and  meadows. — Letter  frtjm  Soger  Williams,  R,  L 
Col.  Records,  1674,  Vol.  III.  p.  53. 

Housen-Stuff.     Household  furniture. 

On  the  first  day  of  May,  at  12  o'clock,  if  the  tenant  isn't  out,  an  officer  goes  and 
puts  him  into  the  street,  neck  and  heels,  with  his  wife  and  children  and  all  his 
housen-etuff, — Maj.  Downing,  May-day  in  New  York,  p.  30. 

A  wife  would  make  good  houaen-etuff, 

If  she  were  downright  clever ; 
And  Sail  could  suit  me  well  enough, 

If  she  would  let  me  hare  her.  —  Song,  Yankee  Doodle, 

Hove.     (Ang.  Sax,  hof,  pret.  of  heafan,  to  heave.)     This  old  preterite 
is  much  used  by  illiterate  persons  in  the  United  Stafes. 

How?    Used  chiefly  in  New  England,  like  the   French  comment^    in 

asking  for  the  repetition  of  something  not  understood. 

Do  put  your  accents  in  the  proper  spot ; 

Don't  —  let  me  beg  you  —  don't  say  "  How  f  "  for  "  What  ?  " 

0.  W.  Holmes,  Poems. 

How  Come?     (Pron.  huc-cum.)     How   came  it?  how  did  it  happen? 
Southern. 

How  DE?    A  still  further  contraction  of  haw  cTyef  for  how  do  jou  do? 
Southern. 

How  FARE  Tou  ?    This  is  a  conmion  expression,  in  some  parts  of  New 

England,  for  "  How  do  you  do  ?  "    It  is  pronounced  short,  as,  "  How 

fa'yeV^ 

Newman.    What,  come  back  so  soon  ?    How  fare  you,  Doolittle  ? 
DooliaU.    Cleverly.    Steady,  pretty  steady,  and  quite  chirk  again ;  I  thank  you. 
—  D.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  England. 

Hub.     The  nave  of  a  whceL    The  word  is  provincial  in  England. 

HuBBT.     Uneven,  rough.    A  term  applied  to  roads,  particularly  when 
frozen.     The  original  word,  still  used  provincially  in  England,  is  hohiUy. 

• 

Huckleberry.     {Gaylutsacia.)     A  small  shrub  and  its  small,  globular, 

black,  sweet  fruit,  resembling  the  Whortleberry  of  England,  whence  it  is 

sometimes  called  by  that  name. 

As  to  kucldeberry  and  blackberry  pies,  yon  will  find  them  [in  Connecticut]  just  at 
our  mother  made  thorn  fifty  years  ago.  —  Goodrich's  Reminiscences,  L  905. 
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HUCKLBBXRKT  ABOTB  TBM  PBBSDQCOV.     To  be  ft  AndUliifty  oIoM  Ml/f 

penimmom  k  a  Soathem  phnse^  nwaning  to  be  above  one*!  abOitjr* 

The  wmj  he  and  Ui  toafnkmB  nied  to  deelny  tfn  haeeli  of  Ihe  fowrti  wm 
Aliiiieftgrfjf  oftoM  lAefMrMUMii  of  anj  nitife  in  tfn  oooatiy.  —  TAai]pi^  Beelveidi^ 
p.  166. 

HuOB  Paws.    A  nidoiame  giren  to  the  working  men  of  the  Loeo  Fooo 

party  in  New  Torlu 

The  Htigt  Pow  ought  to  hsre  aDOCfaw  nwninf  ia  Ttanunj  HaO^  bAie  ttij 
meke  their  nominerifWii  — iVl  Y.  Bmdd,  Oct  7, 184A. 


Hull.    A  Tolgur  pwnnndatinn  of  the  word  mtobf  ywj  finmnion  in  New 
£n§^Uyid. 

Hulls.    The  hnsks'of  peas,  etc    At  the  Sooth,  applied  also  to  the  sheDs 
of  oysters. 

To  Hull.    To  free  from  the  hnsks:  aooovdine^y  to  AaiBpeai^  is  to  sheD 
them ;  to  Aaiff  oystersi  to  open  them.    Soodiem. 


Hum.    a  vulgar  prononciation  of  hom§;  w^  ^'Mj  old  man  ain*t  to 

L  e.  is  not  at  home.    New  England. 

Well,  well,  I  know  it  now — "  ham  ie  Ahm,  he  it  eTsr  to  hnmUj."    I  en  i 
lick  of  being  in  etnnge  pene.    I  wieh  I  wee  at  Aaon  egin,  nnder  moihir'i  own  raf» 
Ignen— IknowIdo.~Z>.£riM9Jbr9f,  Tim  Ywikm  m  Ewflmd, 

Whenischaritjlikeatopf    When  it  begins  to  Aihr.  »  AAneepv  &». 

HuMur,  for  human  being.    Westem. 

Aa  I  wee  kK)kin' down  the  gnll J I  eepied  a  mig^  b%  heuv  that  wet  mrenk*  aj 
wmj.  I  hid  no  idee  tliet  he  wet  Momd,  and  aai  ^nila  aarlia  he  didnl  ei^iflt to 
meet  a  kumtm  in  todi  a  fdace. — Ramwumd,  WUd  NtrAtm  tScmm,  p.  194. 

FazBon  Brownk>w,  the  editor  of  the  KnoanriDe  WUg,  ia  Jnst  aa  fieraa  ^pen  iajp 
when  they  annoy  him  aa  he  ia  ^pen  the  JhaMae  who  croaa  hia  path.^&ipar^f  Mf. 
Dec  1857,  p.  136. 

What  bringt  a  dndc  a  ttreaking  it  down  atieam  if  Aaaiaaa  ainl  baUnA  har  f  Mi 
wfao'e  in  thoMdiggini  bat  Indiana  t—AnCMi'aAr  ir4M^p.7i. 

The  enbject  of  woman,  mj  dear  hMsen,  ia  a  diSkolty  a  tmikr,  and  a  dalicato  oaa. 
Woman,  primarily,  was  a  sort  of  aeeoad-hand  ib8wa»  or,  I  mighS  aa|^  tfie  oafaatoA 
■aperflnitj  of  man.  —  Dow'9  Smuumi,  VoL  IIL 

Huxblt.    a  vulgar  miq>ronundation  of  kmmlf* 

HuNO.  In  Eng^d  it  occasionally  happens  thai  great  ofioidett  are  im^g$ii 
but  in  the  States  and  CSanada  eriminak  are  nerer  AaNffd^  they  are  all 
hung.  In  England,  beef  is  Aiaif,  gates  are  tenf,  and  curtains  are  ihMf ; 
but  felons  are  hanged ;  in  Canada,  fthmSi  bee(  gales^  and  eortaina  are 
all  treated  the  same  waj.  —  JBtv.  JL  OL  Gmki§,  ui  (kmodimm  ifcurnaf, 
Sept.  1857. 
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Hung  Beef.     Dried  beef,  so  called  from  being  hung  up  in  the  air  to  diy. 

The  hams  were  cut  out,  slightly  salted,  and  hong  up  in  the  chimney  to  dry,  and 
thus  became  dried  or  hung  beef. —  Goodrich's  Reminiscences ,  Vol.  I.  p.  66. 

Hunk.  1.  A  large  piece  or  slice ;  a  big  lump.  Ex.  "  A  great  hunk  of  bread 
and  cheese."  It  is  a  variation  of  the  word  hunch,  which  is  used  in  Eng- 
land in  precisely  the  same  manner.     See  Grose  and  Moor's  glossaries. 

2.  (Dutch,  honk.)  Place,  post,  home.  A  word  descended  fix)m  the 
Dutch  children,  and  much  used  by  New  York  boys  in  their  play.  "  To 
be  hunk,**  or  "  all  hunk,*'  is  to  have  reached  the  goal  or  place  of  meeting 
without  being  intercepted  by  one  of  the  opposite  party,  to  be  all  safe. 

This  word  has  also  made  its  way  into  political  life.    In  a  debate  of  the 

Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  (December,  1856),  on  the  purchase 

of  certain  grounds  on  the  East  River  for  a  market  site.  Alderman  Ely 

said: 

Mr.  L had  filled  in  and  made  this  gronnd  in  the  waters  of  the  East  BiTOr 

without  authority ;  and  now  he  felt  himself  all  hunk,  and  wanted  to  get  this  enor- 
mous sum  out  of  the  city.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  30,  1856. 

Hunkers.    Those  who  cling  to  the  homestead  or  to  old  principles.     A 

nickname  given  in  the  State  of  New  York  to  th6  conservative  wing  of  the 

Democratic  party  as  opposed  to  the  Young  Democracy,  or  Barnburners. 

They  are  often  called  Old  Hunkers. 

Senator  A has  long  coveted,  and  finally  obtained,  a  leading  position.    He  is 

no\y  the  leader  of  the  hunkers  of  Missouri  —  a  noble  band,  with  just  seren  principles, 
and  a  foresight  the  exact  length  of  their  noses.  —  New  York  Evening  Post,  July  11, 
1849. 

HiTNKERisK.  The  doctrines  of  the  CJonservative  Democracy,  or  Old  Hunk- 
ers. 

To  Hunt.  To  search  for.  "  Kitty  is  hunting  her  bonnet"  "  Tom,  hunt 
up  the  black  boy,"  i.  e.  look  for  him. 

To  Hunt  for  Meat.  At  the  Far  West  the  hunter  hunts  for  meat,  when 
in  search  of  food,  in  contradistinction  to  hunting  for  skins. 

Ht7NTING>Shirt.     a  blowse  or  shirt  originally  made  of  deerskin  and  high- 
ly ornamented,  worn  by  trappers  and  hunters  as  well  as  by  travellers  on, 
the  Western  frontier. 

A  light,  figured,  and  fringed  hunting-shirt  of  cotton  coyered  his  body,  while  log- 
gings of  deerskin  rose  to  his  knee.  —  Cooper,  Oak  Openings. 

Rise  up,  Fremont !  and  go  before ; 

The  hour  must  have  its  man ; 
Put  on  the  hunting-shirt  once  more. 

And  lead  in  Freedom's  ran !  —  Whittier. 

Hurra's  Nest.    A  state  of  confusion.    A  woman's  word. 
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"  Now  just  look  at  yoa,  Mr.  Jones  1  I  declare !  it  givet  me  a  chill  to  see  70a  go 
to  a  drawer.     What  do  you  want  ?     Tell  me !  and  I  will  get  it  for  you." 

Mrs.  Jones  springs  to  the  side  of  her  husband,  who  has  gone  to  the  bureau  for 
somotliin^,  and  pushes  him  away. 

**  There  now  !  Just  look  at  the  hurra'i  nest  you  hare  made !  What  do  you  want, 
Mr.  Jones  ?  "  —  Arthur's  Ladies*  Magazine. 

"Hallo/*  says  she,  "  here's  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot.  Are  you  goin'  to 
kill  ttiat  boy  i  Here's  a  pretty  hurra's  nest ;  let  me  see  one  of  you  dare  to  lay  hands 
on  this  piccanniny."  —  Sam  Siickf  Human  Nature,  p.  59. 

I  lay  till  aAer  dayli<^ht,  and  then  one  of  my  comrades  shook  me,  to  tell  me  that 
the  Indian  boys  had  found  a  hurra's  nest.  Out  I  went,  and  about  a  hundred  yardi 
from  camp  there  war  an  old  buffalo  bull  with  a  hundred  little  screeching  imps  about 
him  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  —  Crockett's  Adventures. 

Hurricane,  (W.  Ind.  urican,)  This  word  does  not  appear  in  any  Eng- 
lish dictionary  before  1720,  when  Phillips  notices  it  as  a  word  denoting 
^  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  which  often  happens  in  Jamaica  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies,  making  very  great  havoc  an^  overthrow  of  trees, 
houses,  etc."  Other  dictionaries  of  a  later  period  describe  it  as  a  violent 
wind  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  the  Carib  name  for  a  high  wind,  such  as 
is  described  by  Phillips,  and  was  doubtless  carried  by  seamen  to  Eun^>ey 
whence  it  became  introduced  into  various  languages. 

I  shall  next  8i>eak  of  hurricanes.  These  are  violent  storms,  raging  chiefly  among 
the  CarilK'c  Islands  ;  though  by  relation  Jamaica  has  of  late  years  been  much  an- 
noyed by  them.  They  are  expected  in  July,  August,  or  September.  —  DampUr, 
Voyages^  Vol.  II.  ch.  6. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird, 

\Mule  the  hurricane's  distant  volte  is  heard 

Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 

And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound.  —  Bryant,  The  Hurricam, 

UuRRYMENT.     Ilurry ;  confusion.     Southern. 

I  always  hate  to  kiss  old  women  what  hain't  got  no  teeth ;  and  I  was  monatrous 
j^lad  old  Miss  Stallins  had  her  handkerchief  to  her  face,  for  in  the  hunyment  I  kisaed 

it.  —  Major  Jones's  Travels. 

IIuRKY  UP  THE  Cakes,  i.  e.  Be  quick ;  look  alive.  This  phrase,  which 
has  lately  got  into  vogue,  originated  in  the  common  New  York  eating- 
houses,  where  it  is  the  custom  for  the  waiters  to  bawl  out  the  name  of 
each  dish  as  fast  as  ordered,  that  the  person  who  serves  up  may  get  it 
ready  without  delay,  and  where  the  order,  "  Ilurry  up  them  cakts^  etc 
is  frequently  heard. 

If  you  have  any  communications  to  make,  hurry  them  up,  hot  and  hattj,  hke  buck- 
wlieat  cukes  ut  a  cheap  eating-house.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  p.  51. 

To  lIisH  ri*.  To  cease  speaking,  to  be  silent,  to  hush.  To  dry  up^  and 
(0  shut  up,  are  other  vulgar  expressions  with  the  same  meaning. 

Husking.     The  act  of  stripping  off  husks  from  Indian  com ;  generally 

18  • 
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called  ^  shucking  **  in  the  South  and  West.     In  New  England,  it  is  the 

custom  for  farmers  to  invite  their  friends  to  assist  them  in  this  task.    The 

ceremonies  on  these  occasions,  called  also  Husking  Bees  and  Husking  FroU 

ics,  are  well  described  by  Joel  Barlow,  in  his  poem  on  Hastj  Pudding : 

For  now,  the  cow-hoase  fill'd,  the  hairest  home, 
Th'  invited  neighbors  to  the  husking  come ; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work  and  mirth  and  play 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  laws  of  husking  ercry  wight  can  tell ; 

And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 

For  each  red  ear  a  gen'ral  kiss  he  gains, 

With  each  smut  ear  she  smuts  the  luckless  swains ; 

But  when  to  s«me  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast. 

Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  fa  her  waist. 

She  walks  around,  and  culls  one  favored  beau. 

Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 

Variouf  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 

Of  well-pleas'd  lasses  and  contending  swains ; 

Till  the  vast  mound  of  com  is  swept  awaj. 

And  he  that  gains  the  last  ear  wins  the  day.  —  Canto  3. 

He  talked  of  a  turkey-hunt,  a  husking-bee,  thanksgiving  ball,  racing,  and  a  variety 
of  things.  —  Margaret,  p.  48. 

He  counts  his  cousin  Phebe  no  better  in  her  home  upon  the  Avenue  than  when  she 
played  barefooted  at  the  old  husking-froltcs  of  Newtown.  —  Ike  Marvel,  Fudge 
Doings, 

Htpo.     An  abbreviation  of  hypochondria. 

The  old  man  would  give  up  to  the  hgpo  and  keep  his  bed  for  weeks.  During  this 
time  he  would  n't  say  a  word,  but  "I'm  not  long  for  this  world." ^ — Halibwrton,  The 
Americans  at  Home,  Vol.  I.  p.  176. 

Hyst.  (Corruption  of  hoist.)  A  violent  fall.  Ex.  "  His  foot  slipped,  and 
lie  got  a  hyst"  Mr.  J.  C.  Ncal  thus  discourses  on  this  word :  A f ally  for 
instance,  is  indeterminate.  It  may  be  an  easy  slip  down  —  a  gentle  vis- 
itation of  mother  earth ;  but  a  ht/st  is  a  rapid,  forcible  performance, 
which  may  be  done  either  backward  or  forward,  but  of  necessity  with 
«uch  violence  as  to  knock  the  breath  out  of  the  body,  or  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  noble  appellation  of  hyst.  It  is  an  apt  but  figurative  mode  of  ex- 
pression, and  it  is  often  carried  still  further ;  for  people  sometimes  say, 
•**  Lower  him  up,  and  hyst  him  down."  —  Charcoal  Sketches. 

I  can't  see  the  ground,  and  every  dark  night  am  sure  to  get  a  hyst  —  either  a  for- 
rerd  hi/st  or  a  bacfkerd  ht/st,  or  some  sort  of  a  hgst,  but  more  backerds  than  forrerds.  — 
J.  C.  Neal,  Sketches. 

•One  of  the  most  nnfeelin'  tricks  I  know  of  is  the  way  some  folks  have  got  of 
laughing  out  when  they  see  a  gentleman  catching  a  regular  hyst,  with  his  legs  in  the 
air,  and  his  noddle  splat  down  on  the  cold  bricks.  A  hyst  is  bad  enough  without 
being  sniggered  at.-— iVTeio  England  Tales. 
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Pity,  kind  (^ntle  folks,  friends  of  hamanity, 

Twi(r  how  the  pavements  are  ooyered  with  ice ; 
Sprinkle  the  sidewalks  with  ashes  for  charitj. 

Scatter  the  ashes  and  sare  us  a  hytt. 

( WaA.)  Evening  Star,  Feb.  4,  1857. 

I. 

I  Dad  !     An  exclamation  used  in  the  Western  States. 

"  Idtul !  if  I  did  n't  snatch  up  Ruflf  and  kiss  him."  Here  the  emotion  of  the  old 
man  made  a  pause.  —  Carlton,  The  New  PurdHue,  Vol.  I.  p.  179. 

Ilk.     In  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  it  signifies  the  same;  as, 

^^  Mackintosh  of  that  ilk  "  denotes  a  gentleman  whose  surname  and  the 

title  of  his  estate  are  the  same ;  as  ^  Mackintosh  of  I^Iackintosh.^  — 

Worcester. 

By  a  curious  perversion,  political  newspaper  writers  in  America  often 

use  the  phrase  ^^of  that  ilk,**  in  the  sense  of  "of  that  sort,  stamp,  class.'' 

Thus  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  the  15th  of  May,  1854,  sajs : 

"  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  True  Democrat  both  denounce  in  advance 
the  meeting  called  in  the  New  York  Park,  Saturday  afternoon  [to  censure  Senator 
Douglas's  Nebraska  Bill],  as  a  thorough  abolition  demonstration  :  in  proof  of 
which  the  names  of  John  Van  Buren,  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and  others  of  thai  ilk, 
that  were  promised  to  speak,  are  referred  to. 

III.  Vicious.  This  strange  application  of  the  word  is  common  in  Texas ; 
as,  "  Is  your  dog  ill  f  "  meaning,  is  he  vicious.  —  Olnuted*s  Texas,  p.  78. 

Illy.  A  word  used  by  writers  of  an  inferior  class,  who  do  not  seem  to  per- 
ceive that  ill  is  itself  an  adverb,  without  the  termination  /y.  The  late  Dr. 
Messer,  President  of  Brown  University,  on  seeing  this  word  in  a  compo- 
sition submitted  to  his  critical  inspection,  asked  of  the  student  who  pre- 
sented it,  "  Why  don't  you  say  tcelh/  f  " 

Di8tre88od  as  my  mind  u,  and  has  been  by  a  yariety  of  attentions  ;  I  am  iUg  aUe 
by  letter  to  give  you  tlie  satisfaction  1  could  wish  on  the  subjects  of  your  letter.  — 
Littrr  of  Richard  H.  Lee  to  ki$  Sister,  1778. 

"  My  goo<l  friend/'  said  the  man  of  gravity,  "  hare  you  not  undergone  what  tliej 
call  hard  times  ;  been  set  upon  and  persecuted,  and  yery  ttfy  entreated,  by  toiiM  oi 
your  fcUow-creatures  ? "  —  Puinam*i  Monthljf,  August,  1854. 

Immediatklt,  for  as  soon  as.     £x.  ^^The  deer  fell  dead  immediately  thej 

shot  him." 

I3r MIGRANT.  A  pcrsou  that  removes  into  a  country  for  the  purpose  of  a 
j)cnnanent  residence,  —  Webster, 

Immigkation.  (Lat.  immigratio.)  The  passing  or  removing  into  a  conn* 
try  for  the  purpose  of  a  permanent  residence.  —  Weoiter. 
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The  immignUions  of  the  Arabians  into  Eorope,  and  the  Cnuades,  produced  nam* 
berlesfl  accounts,  partly  true  and  partly  fabtdous,  of  the  wonders  seen  in  Eastern 
countries.  —  Warion's  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry ^  Vol.  L 

Lnmiffraiion  has  doubtless  been  a  prolific  source  of  multiplying  words.  — HamU" 
Urn,  Nuga  UtercaricB,  p.  381. 

Mr,  Pickering,  in  his  Vocabulary,  observes  that  this  word,  as  well  as 
immigrant  and  the  verb  to  immigrate,  were  first  used  in  this  country  by 
Dr.  Belknap,  in  his  History  of  New  Hampshire,  who  gives  his  reasons 
for  their  use.  Immigrant  is  original  with  Dr.  B. ;  but  the  others  have 
long  been  used  by  good  English  authors,  though  of  course  less  frequently 
than  by  American  writers,  who  have  more  need  of  them. 

To  Improve.     1.  To  render  more  valuable  by  additions,  as  houses,  bams, 

or  fences  on  a  farm.     Thus  we  frequently  see  advertisements  of  a  piece 

of  ground  improved  by  a  dwelling  and  out-houses. 

Where  lands  lye  in  common  unfcnced,  if  one  man  shall  improve  his  land  by  fenc- 
ing in  several,  and  another  shall  not,  he  who  shall  improve  shall  secure  his  lands 
against  other  men's  cattle.  —  Mass.  Colony  Laws,  1642. 

2.  To  occupy ;  to  make  use  of,  employ.  Thus  some  persons  speak  of 
an  "  improved "  or  an  "  unimproved "  house,  meaning  one  occupied  or 
unoccupied.  "  This  word,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  **  in  the  first  sense,  is  in 
constant  use  in  all  parts  of  New  England;  but  in  the  second  sense 
(when  applied  to  persons,  as  in  the  following  example),  it  is  not  so  com- 
mon." 

In  action  of  trespass  against  several  defendants,  the  plaintiffs  may,  after  issue  is 
closed,  strike  out  any  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them  as  witnesses.  — 
Swiji^s  System  of  the  Colony  Laws  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  IL  p.  238. 

In  a  petition  from  a  Baptist  society  in  the  town  of  Newport,  R.  L,  in 

1783,  for  relief,  they  say : 

Our  meeting-house  has  been  improved  as  a  hospital  by  the  English  and  afterwards 
by  the  French  army,  and  so  much  injured  as  not  to  admit  of  bemg  repaired.  — Acts 
of  Assembly ^  Rhode  Island,  June,  1 783. 

Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Webster,  dated  Dec  26th,  1789,  has 

the  following  remarks :  **  When  I  left  New  England  in  the  year  1723, 

this  word  had  never  been  used  among  us,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  in  the 

sense  of  ameliorated  or  made  better,  except  once,  in  a  very  old  book  of 

Dr.  Mather's,  entitled  Remarkable  Providences** 

Ann  Cole,  a  person  of  serious  piety,  living  in  Hartford,  in  1662,  was  taken  with 
very  strange  fits,  whereon  her  tongue  was  improved  by  a  demon,  to  express  things 
unknown  to  hcr^If.  —  Cotton  Mather,  Magnolia,  Book  VI. 

Improvement.  The  part  of  a  discourse  intended  to  enforce  and  apply  the 
doctrines  is  called  the  improvement.  —  Webster.  Mr.  Pickering  has  shown 
that  the  word  is  ujed  also  by  Scottish  writers. 

The  condnsion  is  termed,  somewhat  inaociirately,  making  an  improvemaU  of  the 
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whole.    The  author,  wc  presume,  means,  dedadng  from  the  whole  what  may  con- 
tribute to  the  general  improvement,  —  Britith  Critic,  Vol.  I.  p.  379. 

Improvements.  Valuable  additions  or  ameliorations ;  as  buildings,  clear- 
ings, drains,  fences  on  a  farm.  —  Webster, 

In,  for  into.  Mr.  Coleman,  in  remarking  upon  the  prevalence  of  this  inac- 
curacy in  New  York,  says :  "  We  get  in  the  stage,  and  have  the  rheuma- 
tism into  our  knees."  —  N.  T.  Evening  Post,  Jan,  6,  1814.  An  observ- 
ing Kn<;Ii>h  friend  at  Philadelphia  also  speaks  of  its  frequent  use  there  in 
the  following  terms :  *^  The  preposition  into  is  almost  unknown  here. 
They  pay,  *  When  did  you  come  in  town  ?  *  *  I  met  him  riding  tn 
town.'  "  —  Pickering. 

Inaugural.  The  ^dress  of  a  public  officer  on  his  inauguration  into  office ; 
an  inaugural  address.  Ex.  "  Have  you  read  the  President's  tnau- 
gural  f  ** 

Inca.  (Kechua.)  The  title  of  a  king  or  prince  of  Peru,  before  its  con- 
quest by  the  Spaniards. 

Indebtedness.  The  state  of  being  indebted.  —  Chancellor  Kent.  A 
modem  word,  reputed  of  American  origin ;  not  often  used  by  English 
writers,  yet  it  is  found  in  the  recent  English  dictionaries  of  Ejiowles  and 
Smart*  —  Worcester. 

Independence  Day.  The  fourth  day  of  July,  the  day  on  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  renounced  their  subjection  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  declared  their  independence. 

Independent  Fortune.  A  fortune  which  renders  one  independent;  as, 
**  Mr.  Girord,  by  his  industry  and  ability,  accumulated  an  independent 
fortune.** 

Indian  Bed.  An  Indian  bed  of  clams  is  made  by  setting  a  number  of 
clams  together  on  the  ground  with  the  liinge  uppermost,  and  then  kind- 
ling over  them  a  fire  of  brushwood,  which  is  kept  burning  till  they  are 
thoroughly  roasted.  This  Ls  the  best  way  of  roasting  clams,  and  is  often 
pnictbied  by  picnic  parties.     See  Clambake. 

Indian  Bkead.     Bread  or  cake  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com  or 

maize ;  al'K)  called  Jolmny  cake. 

If  I  don't  make  a  johnny  cake  ever}'  day,  Rier  Mp,  "  Mm,  why  don't  yon  make 
sonic  Ituiian  bread  f"  —  Widow  Bedott  Papen,  p.  70. 

Indian  Cokn.     Maize ;  so  called  because  cultivated  by  the  aborigines. 
Indian  Cokn-uills.    A  term  given  to  hillocks  covering  broad  fields  near 
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the  ancient  mounds  and  earthworks  of  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  etc.    Thej  are 

without  order  or  arrangement,  being  scattered  over  the  surface  with  the 

utmost  irregularity.     That  these  mammillarj  elevations  were  formed  in 

the  manner  indicated  by  their  name,  is  inferred  from  the  present  custom 

of  the  Indians.     The  com  is  planted  in  the  same  spot  each  successive 

year,  and  the  soil  is  gradually  brought  up  to  the  size  of  a  little  hill  by 

the  annual  additions.  —  Lapham^s  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin^  SmithsO' 

nian  Contributions, 

These  antique  com-hiUs  were  anasually  laige,  and  were,  as  the  Iroqnois  infbnned 
me,  three  or  four  times  the  diameter  of  modem  hills,  a  size  which  resulted  from  the 
want  of  a  plough.  —  SchodcrafVt  Indian  Tribes,  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 

Indian  Currant.     See  Coral  Berry. 

Indian  Fig.  The  fruit  of  a  gigantic  plant  {^Cereus  giganteus)  of  the 
Cactus  family,  known  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 
as  the  Pitahaya,  the  fruit  of  which  resembles  the  ^g  in  taste.  —  Bart' 
let^s  Pers,  Narrative^  VoL  IL  p.  189. 

Indian  File.     Single  file ;  the  usual  way  in  which  the  Indians  traverse 

the  woods  or  march  to  battle,  one  following  afler  and  treading  in  the 

footsteps  of  the  other. 

Magna  arose  and  gave  the  signal  *to  proceed,  marching  himself  in  advance. 
They  followed  their  leader  singly,  and  in  that  well-known  order  which  has  obtained 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  Indian  JiU,  —  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Indian  Gift.  A  term  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing  reclaimed  after 
bemg  given. 

Indian  Giver.  When  an  Indian  gives  any  thing,  he  expects  to  receive 
an  equivalent,  or  to  have  his  gifl  returned.  This  term  is  applied  by 
children  to  a  child  who,  after  having  given  away  a  thing,  wishes  to  have 
it  back  again.  % 

^  Indian  Hemp.     {Apocynum  cannabinum,)     A  medicinal  plant 

Indian  Ladder.  A  ladder  made  of  a  small  tree  by  trimming  it  so  as  to 
leave  only  a  few  inches  of  each  branch  as  a  support  for  the  foot.  South- 
em. 

Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  long  snagged  sapling,  called  an  Indian  ladder, 
we  descended  safely  to  the  bottom  of  the  grotto.  —  Bartram's  Florida,  p.  247. 

Indian  Liquor.     Whiskey  adulterated  for  sale  to  the  Indians. 

A  citizen  of  St.  Paul  furnishes  some  pretty  hard  papers  on  his  fellow  sinners  who 
trade  with  the  North- Western  Indians.  He  says  a  barrel  of  the  "  pure  Cincinnati," 
even  after  it  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  railroad  and  lake  travel,  is  a  sufficient  bans 
upon  which  to  manufacture  one  hundred  barrels  of  "good  Indian  liquor  I**  He 
•ay8  a  small  bucketful  of  the  Cincinnati  article  is  poured  into  a  wash-tub  almost  Ibll 
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of  rain  water ;  a  large  qoantitj  of  "  dog-leg  "  tobacco  and  red  pepper  is  then  thrown 
into  the  tub;  a  bitter  species  of  root,  common  in  "  the  land  of  the  Dakota/'  is  then 
cut  up  and  added ;  burnt  sugar  or  some  such  article  is  used  to  restore  something 
like  the  original  color  of  the  whiskey.  The  compound  has  to  be  kept  on  hand  a 
few  days  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  It  is  then  administered  to  the  aborigines  ad  libitum, 
Nat.  Intelligencer,  July  10,  1858. 

Indian  JVIeal.  Meal  made  from  Indian  com.  A  mixture  of  the  flour  of 
wheat  aud  maize  is  called  whecU  and  Indian, 

Indian  Orchard.  An  old  orchard  of  ungrafted  apple-trees,  the  time  of 
planting  being  unknown.     New  York. 

Indian  Peaches.  Ungrafted  peach-trees,  .which  are  considered  to  be 
more  thrif\y  and  to  bear  larger  fruit  than  the  others. 

Indian  Physic.     See  Bowman* s  Root 

Indian  Pipe.     Sec  Wax  Plant. 

Lndian  Pudding.    A  pudding,  the  chief  ingredients  of  which  are  Indian 

meal  and  molasses. 

As  to  grandmother's  Indian  puddings — alas !  I  shall  ncTer  see  their  like  again.  ^ 
Gtn)drich*s  Reminitcencet,  Vol.  I.  p.  371. 

Indian  Reseryation  or  Reserve.  *  A  tract  of  land  reserved  for  the 

use  of  Indians. 

Indian  Sign.  Signs  of  the  recent  presence  of  Indians  in  the  wilderness. 
See  Sign, 

Indian  Summer.  A  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  for  November 
2G,  1857,  lias  the  following  remarks  on  this  topic:  —  "The  short  season 
of  pleasant  weather  usually  occurring  about  the  middle  of  November,  is 
called  the  Indian  Summery  from  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  delightful  ti|pc  for  harvesting  their  com ;  and  the  tradition 
is  that  they  were  accustomed  to  say  Mhey  always  had  a  second  summer 
of  nine  days  just  before  the  winter  set  in.'  It  is  a  bland  and  genial 
time,  in  which  the  birds,  insects,  and  plants  feel  a  new  creation,  and  sport 
a  short-lived  summer  ere  they  shrink  finally  from  the  rigor  of  the  win- 
ter's blast.  The  sky  in  the  mean  time  is  generally  fiUed  with  a  haze  of 
onuigc  and  gold  intercepting  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  possessing 
enough  of  light  and  heat  to  prevent  sensations  of  gloom  or  chill,  while 
the  ni^rhts  grow  sharp  and  frosty,  and  the  necessary  fires  give  cheerful 
fon'Ciist  of  the  social  winter  evenings  near  at  hand. 

**  This  season  is  synonymous  with  the  *  Summer  of  St.  ^lartin  *  of 
Europe,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  festival  of  St«  Martin,  held  oo 
Mie  Uth  of  November.  Shakspeare  alludes  to  it  in  the  first  part  of 
Henry  IV. : 
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'  Farewell  thoa  latter  spring  1 
Farewell  all  hallown  Bummer ! ' 

"  And  more  expressively  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  VI. : 

'  This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  '11  raise ; 
Expect  St.  Martin's  sommer,  halcyon  days.' " 

IxDiAN  Tobacco.  {Lobelia  inflata,)  A  plant  whose  leaves  contain  a 
poisonous,  white,  viscid  juice,  of  an  acrid  taste. 

Indian  Turnip.  1.  {Arum  triphyUum.)  The  root  of  an  acrid  and  pow- 
erful poison  when  fresh. 

2.  {Psoralea  esculenta.)  A  common  root  in  the  West,  much  used  by 
the  Sioux  Indians  as  food.  It  is  also  called  Pomme  Blanche  and  Pomme 
de  Prairie. 

Indians.  The  name  improperly  given  by  early  navigators  to  the  abo- 
rigines of  America,  in  the  beUef  that  the  country  they  inhabited  was  the 
eastern  portion  of  India,  a  name  then  applied  to  far  eastern  Asia.  The 
Spaniards,  until  within  the  present  century,  applied  the  name  of  ^  India" 
and  ^'  Indies  **  to  their  possessions  in  America ;  and  even  now,  it  is  said 
that  in  Seville,  the  department  or  office  where  the  business  of  America 
is  transacted,  and  which  in  England  would  be  called  the  ^  Colonial 
Office,"  is  known  as  the  "  India  House." 

Indignation  Meeting.  A  public  meeting  called  by  a  political  or  other 
party,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  to  correct  an  alleged  or  real 
public  abuse. 

Instead  of  those  indignation  meetings  set  on  foot  in  the  time  of  William  the  Testy, 
where  men  met  together  to  rail  at  pablic  abases,  groan  orer  the  evils  of  the  times, 
and  make  each  other  miserable,  there  were  jojons  meetings  of  the  two  sexes  to 
dance  and  make  merry.  —  Irving ,  Knickerbocker, 

The  public  looked  chiefly  to  the  press  for  advice  and  information  as  to  their  rights 
and  duties,  and  had  rcsoWed  that  it  should  not  be  gagged  and  pat  down  by  "illegal 
orders,  attachments,  fines  and  imprisonments  for  imaginary  contempts  against  courts 
which  cannot  be  reduced  much  lower  than  they  have  reduced  themselves."  So  said 
the  resolutions  of  the  indignation  meeting  of  the  9th  March,  1851 ;  and  this  langwage 
was  generally  applauded. — Annals  of  San  FrancisoOf  p.  324. 

Infair.  The  "reception"  party  or  entertainment  of  a  newly  married 
couple.     West  and  South. 

The  in/air,  or  wedding  supper,  was  all  ready,  we  were  marshalled  to  oar  seats ; 
and  a  most  sumptuous  feast  it  was.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  59. 

To  Inheayen.     a  word  invented  by  the  Boston  transcendentalists. 

The  one  circumflows  and  inheavens  as.  The  infinite  Father  bears  as  in  hit  bo«om, 
shepherd  and  flock.  — Margaret,  p.  412. 
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Institution.  A  flash  word  of  recent  introdaction  as  applied  to  any  pre- 
valent practice  or  thing. 

Tho  driving  of  vehicles  is  a  gr^eat  inatitution  among  ns,  and  maj  be  safdj  said  to 
comititute  almost  the  only  out-door  amusement  of  the  majority  of  omr  mole  popola- 
tion.  The  ambition  of  every  fast  man,  young  or  old,  is  to  possess  a  wagon  with  one 
or  two  trotting  horses  attached.  —  N.  Y.  Herald.  ^ 

Garroting,  as  an  inatitution,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  extinct  in  New  York.  It 
went  out  of  fashion  in  a  desperate  hurry  immediately  aAer  a  sensible  judge  len- 
tcncetl  three  garroters  to  the  state  prison,  one  for  life,  the  others  for  twenty-one 
yean*  each.  —  Tricka  and  Trapt  of  New  York,  p.  47. 

Whatever  small  thinkers  and  small  actors  may  attempt,  woman  cannot  be  counted 
out  and  classified  as  a  mere  appendage.  She  is  an  inatitution,  and  hereafter  most 
receive  the  most  generous  culture  and  recognition,  if  man  and  society  arc  ever  to  be 
more  than  they  have  been  in  times  past.  — 11.  L,  Stuart,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Aug.  11, 
1858. 

A  very  unwholesome  object,  the  carcass  of  a  laige  dog,  has  been  suffered  to  lie  in 
Ninth  street,  near  D,  since  Tuesday,  although  most  abominably  offensive  and  on- 
healthy.  A  similar  inatitution  has  occupied  a  site  on  the  commons  for  some  timo 
past,  filling  the  air  with  noxious  odors.  —  ( Waah.)  Evening  Stctr,  July,  1858. 

From  the  following  example,  it  appears  that  this  use,  or  rather  abuse, 
of  the  word,  is  not  confined  to  thb  country : 

The  camels  form  an  inatitution  of  India,  —  possibly  a  part  of  the  traditional  po- 
licy, and  they  must  be  respected  accordingly.  —  London  Timea  Cor.  from  India, 
April,  1858. 

To  Interfere.  ^  He  interfered  with  me,"  in  the  West,  generallj  implies 
rough  usage. 

Interval,  or  Intervale.     Low  or  alluvial  land  on  the  margins  of  rivers ; 

80  called  in  New  England.    Similar  land  is  called,  in  the  Western  States, 

"  bottom  land."  —  Worcester. 

Tho  interval  intended  in  New  England  geography  is  the  interval  or  space  between 
a  river  and  the  mountains,  which  on  both  sides  uniformly  accompany  its  course  at  a 
greater  or  less  distance  from  its  margin.  Hence  interval  lands  include  meadow  and 
uplands,  and  in  general  tho  whole  of  the  narrow  valley  through  which,  in  tbete 
ivgions,  the  rivers  flow.  —  KendaWa  Travela,  Vol.  HI.  p.  183. 

Irish.  Temper,  anger.  Col.  Dick  Johnson,  of  Tecumseh  reputation, 
used  this  Western  substantive  in  one  of  his  Eastern  speeches :  *^  Mj 
friends  say  that  my  Irish  is  getting  up,"  meaning,  I  am  getting  angry. 

Irish  Potato.  A  term  used  throughout  the  countiy  to  distinguish  the  com- 
mon (Sitlanum  tuberosum)  from  the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  batatas). 

Is.  Some  American  grammarians  condenm  such  expressions  as  ^  He  •• 
come,  arrived,  returned,  gone ;  w<u  ixmey"  ete^  universal  in  England  and 
occurring  everywhere,  in  the  Bible  and  the  best  writers.  No  English- 
man would  say  '^the  boat  has  gooey''  ^has  oome;*'  he  would  say  '^he 
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has  gone  to  London  many  a  time," — **  he  has  come  several  miles  to  no 
purpose,"  —  "  he  has  returned  by  a  different  road." 

The  difference  in  meaning  is  obvious,  and  contributes  to  enrich  the  lan- 
guage. In  the  former  expression  gone,  arrived,  etc,  are  real  participial 
adjectives,  expressing  a  permanent  state ;  in  the  latter  they  are  verbs. 

Ibon  Weed.  (  Vemonia  novebaracensis,)  A  plant,  called  in  the  North- 
eastern States  Flat  Top,  almost  the  only  tall  weed  found  in  the  beautiM 
"  woods  pastures  "  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.    Western. 

Isabella  Grape.  A  cultivated  grape  of  Vitis  lahrusca,  not  much  es- 
teemed for  its  wine  producing  qualities,  but  grown  for  table  use. 

Island.    In  prairie  regions,  the  same  terms  are  used  as  if  the  timber  were 

land,  and  the  prairie  water.     A  cluster  of  trees  is  called  an  tslandy 

sometimes  a  mot,  —  a  small  strip  of  prairie  running  into  a  wood,  a  cove^ 

and  a  larger  one,  a  bay. 

Tho  soil  of  the  prairies  is  deep  and  rich ;  but,  being  of  a  clayey  nature,  retains 
the  water  after  heavy  rains,  so  as  to  appear  flooded.  In  some  are  little  clomps  of 
trees  on  higher  ground,  which  are  called  islands.  —  Harris,  Journal  of  a  Tour, 
etc.,  p.  178. 

At  the  sammit  of  tho  hill  is  a  beautiful  grove,  or  idand  of  timber,  where  the 
heroes  that  fell  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  sleep  their  last  sleep.  — A  Straff  Yankee 
in  Texas,  p.  252. 

Item.    Information  ;  as  ^'  I  got  item  of  his  being  in  town."    This  word  is 

used  among  Southern  gamblers  to  imply  information  of  what  cards  may 

be  in  their  partner's  or  opponent's  hands  ;  this  is  called  "  giving  itemJ* 

Keep  your  eyes  skinned  and  your  rifles  dean,  and  the  minit  yer  got  item  that  I  'm 
back,  set  off  for  the  cross  roads,  etc.  — N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 


J. 

To  Jab.    To  strike  or  thrust ;  as,  ^  he  jabbed  a  knife  into  me." 

Jacal.     (Span.,  pron.  hacal;  from  the  Mexican  xacaUi,  a  straw  hut.)     A 

house  built  of  erect  stakes,  with  their  interstices  filled  with  mud.    They 

are  conmion  in  Texas  and  in  new  Spanish  settlements. 

The  modem  village  of  Goliad  is  composed  of  about  twenty  jaca^s,  largo,  and  of  a 
comparatively  comfortable  character,  scattered  over  two  hills.  —  Olmsted's  Texas, 
p.  262. 

Jackass  Rabbit.  (Lepus  caUotis.)  A  rabbit,  found  on  the  high  plains 
of  Texas  and  near  the  Rocky  Mountains,  so  called  from  its  very  long 
ears  and  long  and  slender  legs.  It  is  known  also  by  the  names  of  Mule 
Rabbit,  Texan  Hare,  and  Black-tailed  Hare. 
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Oar  conversation  was  cat  short  by  AJaehui-rabbU  boanding  finom  under  oar  bones' 
feet. — Audubon's  Quadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  II.  p.  95. 

The  jadcass-rabbit  crossed  oar  path  occasionally ;  bat  it  sprang  ap  so  saddenly, 
and  darted  through  the  low  bashes  or  chapparal  so  rapidly,  that  I  coald  not  get  a 
shot  at  one.  —  BartleU*s  New  Mexico,  Vol.  I.  p.  76. 

jACK-AT-A-PiNcn.    As  a  last  resort 

The  fact  is,  Miss  Coon  feels  wonderfully  cat  ap,  because  she  knows  that  her  hos- 
bond  took  her  Jack-at-a-pinch.  —  Widow  Dedott  Papers,  p.  27. 

Jag.     a  parcel  or  load.  —  HaUiweJL    And  so  in  New  England. 

As  there  was  very  little  money  in  the  country,  the  bank  bought  a  good  jag  on 't 
in  Europe.  —  Maj.  Downing* s  Letters,  p.  168. 

'  Jau  ur.    A  slang  expression,  equivalent  to  the  English  ^  slap  up/'  ^  bang 

up,"  i.  e.  capital,  prime* 

There  must  have  been  a  charming  climate  in  Paradise.  The  temperatnre  wai 
perfect,  and  connubial  bliss,  I  allot,  was  real /am  up,  ^  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nahare, 
p.  273. 

Jamaica  pEPrER.    See  AUspxce. 

Jamestowx  Weed.      (Pron.  Jimsan  weed,)     The  Thorn  Apple   {Da* 

tura  stramonium).     Its  Northern  name  is  Stink  weed.     It  is  said  to  have 

been  introduced  from  tropical  America,  and  to  have  been  first  observed 

about  Jiuncstown,  Virginia,  where  it  sprang  up  on   heaps  of  ballast 

and    other    rubbi^ih   discharged    from    vessels;    whence    its    Southern 

name. 

The  Jamestown  weed  is  one  of  the  greatest  coolers  in  the  world.  It,  being  an  early 
plant,  was  gathered  very  young  for  a  boiled  salad  by  some  of  the  Ibldiers,  to  padfy 
the  troubles  of  bacon,  and  some  of  them  eat  plentifully  of  it,  the  effect  of  which 
was  a  vcr}'  pleasant  comedy ;  for  they  turned  natural  fools  upon  it  fur  several  days. 
—  Beverly,  Hist,  of  Virginia,  Book  IL 

The  Jamestown  weed  is  excellent  for  curing  bums  and  assnaging  inflammations ; 
but  token  inwardly  brings  on  a  sort  of  drunken  madness.  ^Xairsofi's  CaroUwa, 
1718,  p.  78. 

"  George,  did  you  ever  see  Sicily  Bums  ? "  "  Yes,  a  very  handsome  girl." 
**  Handsome !  this  ward  don't  kiver  the  case.  She  shows  among  wimen  like  a  nia- 
flowcr  as  compared  to  dog-fennel,  an  smart  weed,  and  Jimtem,**  —  Sut  Luvt/tgood*$ 
Erperitnce. 

Japomcadom.  a  word  invented  by  N.  P.  Willis  to  denote  the  upper 
cla-^ses  of  society. 

To  Jeopardize.  To  expose  to  loss  or  injury.  —  Webster.  Thi.^  word  is 
oAeu  seen  in  the  debates  of  Congress,  as  thej  are  reported  in  the  news* 
papers.  It  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  verb  to  jeopardy  as 
deputize  is  of  depute.  —  Pickering.  The  word  is  much  used  in  the 
United  States,  and  less  frequently  in  England. 
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The  profound  respect  for  the  cause  of  truth  which  led  Mr.  Tooke  not  to  jeopardm 
its  interests  by  any  hasty  assumption  of  its  name  and  pretensions  for  a  disooyery 
yet  incomplete,  constitutes  one  of  his  surest  holds  upon  posterity. — London  Athe- 
MBum,  ^farch  18,  1848. 

A  horse,  with  a  wagon  attached,  took  fright  yesterday  afternoon  in  York  street, 
and  started  off  at  full  speed,  jeopardizing  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pedestrians.  One 
female,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  narrowly  escaped  being  knocked  down  and  run 
over.  —  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer, 

Jerks,  and  Jerking  Exercise.  The  paroxysms  into  which  certain  reli- 
gious enthusiasts  fell  at  their  camp-meetings  in  the  West,  though  chiefly 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  consisted  in  being  jerked  in  all  direc- 
iXonS'y  and  over  whatever  object  happened  to  be  in  the  way.  In  these 
cases,  the  persons  affected  would  be  left  to  themselves,  because  the  peo- 
ple said,  that^  to  oppose  them,  would  be  to  resist  the  influences  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

Jessie.     «  To  give  one  Jessie,"  means  to  give  him  a  flogging. 

Well,  boss,  you've  slashed  the  hide  off'er  that  feller,  touched  his  raw,  and 
rumpled  his  feathers  —  that's  the  way  to  give  him  jessg, -^  Robb,  Squatter  Life, 
p.  33. 

The  preacher  went  in  for  giving  Jessie  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  —  Doestich, 
p.  105. 

It  is  represented  that  a  great  many  people  from  Salt  Lake  have  been  met,  and 
they  all  say  that  the  Mormons  are  going  to  give  us  Jessie.  -^St  Louis  BepuUioan, 
1857. 

The  Judge  [who  was  a  candidate  for  office]  had  to  stay  at  a  oonyenient  distance 
to  hear  that  Hoss  Allen  was  giving  him  particular  Jesse,  —  Hoss  ABen's  Apologjf. 

To  Jew.  To  cheat.  To  Jew  a  person,  is  considered,  in  Western  parlance, 
a  shade  worse  than  to  '^  Yankee  "  him. 

Jewhillikens  !    A  Western  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Did  n't  you  know  that  feller,  Arch  Cooney  ?  He  was  a  hoss-fly.  He 's  a  few  1 
well  he  is.  Jewhilliken,  how  he  could  whip  a  nigger !  and  swear !  whew !  —  Jhnti 
of  American  Humor. 

To  Jibe.     To  suit,  agree,  harmonize.    A  variation  of  to  geey  which  last  is 

used  both  in  England  and  in  this  country. 

I  attempted  to  sing  the  words  of  "Old  Hundred/'  while  the  lady  played  the 
Jenny  Lind  Polka,  which  did  n't  seem  to  jibe. — Doesticks,  p.  113. 

Jig.    An  artificial  squid  for  trolling.     New  England. 

"  A  school  of  blue-fish  I "  exclaimed  the  Professor,  as  his  eye  caught  the  move- 
ment to  which  I  pointed.  He  shouted  frantically  to  the  pilot  to  make  haste  with  the 
dory,  and,  throwing  on  an  overcoat,  seized  from  the  locker  where  we  kept  our  fishfaig 
tackle  a  long,  stout  line,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  shining,  spoon-shaped  piece  of 
pewter,  terminated  by  a  large  hook.  This  apparatus  he  called  a  jig*  — N.  Y.  TW- 
Imne,  July  22,  1858. 
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The  Jig  is  up,  i.  e.  the  game  is  up ;  it  is  all  over  with  me. 

The  time  was  when  I  could  cat  pigeon  wings  and  perfonn  the  double  shojffle  with 
preciiiion  and  activity;  but  those  days  are  over  now — (he  jig  is  up,  —  Kendall,  ScoUa 
F€  Erptdition,  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

Jig  AM  A  REE.     A  trivial  or  nonsensical  thing.    A  factitious  word,  equivalent 

to  ^jiggumbob"   and  'thingumbob."     It  is   explained  in  the  English 

glossaries  to  mean  a  manoeuvre,  a  trick. 

lie  id  aliio  the  inwcntor  of  the  "  housekeeper's  friend/'  that  ere  jigamaree  the 
wimmiii  8crut)S  with,  instead  of  going  on  their  hands  and  knees  as  thejr  used  to.  — 
*V.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

I  went  over  t'other  night  to  see  them  all,  as  they  was  as  busy  as  bees  in  a  tar  btirel 
sowin'  and  makin'  up  finery.  Mary  was  sowin'  something  mighty  fine  with  mfflet 
and  jigamarees  all  around  it.  —  Major  Jones's  Cowiship, 

Jigger.     1.  See  Chigoe. 

2.  A  small  fishing  vessel.     New  England. 

Jiggling-Board.  a  board  the  ends  of  which  are  placed  upon  frames  or 
stools,  u[)on  which  a  person  stands  and  springs  up  —  also  called  a  joUy' 
board. 

JonNN it-Cake.     A  cake  made  of  Indian  meal  mixed  .with  milk  or  water. 

A  New  England  Johnny^ake  is  invariably  spread  upon  the  stave  of  a 

barrel-top,  and  baked  before  the  fire.     Sometimes  stewed  pumpkin  is 

mixed  with  it. 

Some  talk  of  hoe-cake,  fair  VirginiA's  pride ; 
Rich  Johnny<ake  this  mouth  has  often  tried. 
Botk  please  me  well,  their  Tiitaes  maeh  the  none ; 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  flone. 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Itcccivcs  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 
^  Joel  Barlow,  Poem  on  Hasty  Pudding. 

JOIINNT  JUBiP  Ur  AND  EiSS  HE.  JOHNNT  JUXP  UP.  JOHNNT  JUMP- 
ER. Names  given  to  the  Heart's  Ease,  or  Violet.  This  name  is  also  given 
to  the  breastbone  of  a  goose,  with  its  two  ends  brought  together  by  a 
twLsted  string  held  bj  a  stick  passing  through  it  and  stuck  fast  at  the  end 
by  a  piece  of  wax. 

Jornada.  (Spanish.)  A  inarch  or  journey  performed  in  a  day.  In  the 
interior  it  is  only  applied  to  a  long  reach  of  desert  country  without  water, 
and  not  to  a  day's  journey;  as  the  ^Jornada  del  Muerto"  in  New 
Mexico,  which  is  ninety  miles  across,  and  which  it  takes  several  days  to 
traverse. 

If  cx{>criinents  with  Artesian  wells  should  prove  successful,  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultun:  in  New  Mexico  would  be  more  rapid,  and  even  aiany  dreaded  jomadas  mighl 
be  changed  from  waterless  desertt  into  cultiTated  plains.  — •  WiaUtenm,  New  Mtno9n 
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Until  the  aatnmn  of  1849,  the  Califomia  desert  wti  fbnnd  to  be  a  sandjand 
dreary  jonuula,  without  water  or  grass.  —  Caytain  WhippU*9  Exphrations,  R,  R, 
Survey. 

JosET.  A  loose,  light  upper  garment,  with  sleeves  and  a  short  skirt,  now 
worn  by  women  and  girls.  Both  the  dress  and  the  name  are  contractions 
of  the  old-fashioned  Joseph. 

.  JouB,  or  JuR.  An  abbreviation  of  the  word  journeyman.  "  The  boss 
quarrelled  with  the  jur$"  i.  e.  the  master  quarrelled  with  his  journey- 
men,; 

JuBA.     One  of  the  classical  names  oflen  given  to  negroes  by  their  masters. 

^  Oapping  Juha  "  is  keeping  time  by  striking  the  feet  on  the  floor  and 

clapping  the  hands  on  the  legs  to  the  music  of  the  banjo.     It  adds  much 

to  the  excitement  of  the  rustic  dances  at  the  South. 

Here  we  saw  rare  sport !    Here  were  Virginia  slaves,  dancing  jigs  and  dipping 

Juber^  over  a  barrel  of  persimmon  beer,  to  the  notes  of  the  banjo. — Soiuhem  Shetchet, 

p.  98. 

JtAer  up  and  JtAer  down, 

Juber  all  around  de  town, 

Juber  dis  and  Juber  dat. 

And  Juber  round  de  simmon  vat 

Hoe  com  and  hill  tobacco, 

Get  over  double  trouble,  Juber  boys,  Juber! — Ibid.  p.  101. 

JuDAS  Tree.    See  Red  Bud. 

Judges  of  the  Plains.  A  translation  of  the  S^asnshJtieces  del  Campo. 
In  California  there  are,  by  law,  appointed  certain  persons  in  every  county, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  all  the  rodeos,  or  gatherings  of  cattle,  whether 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  or  branding,  or  for  separating  the  cattle,  when 
called  upon  by  any  ranchero,  farmer,  or  owner  of  stock.  These  are  called 
Judges  of  the  Plains,  and  have  the  power  to  decide  all  disputes  connected 
with  the  ownership  of  horses,  mules,  or  homed  cattle.  —  Laws  of  CaU" 
fomia.     See  Rodeo. 

Judiciary.  The  judiciary  power,  or  the  power  that  administers  justice  \ 
judicature.  —  Judge  Story.  This  word  is  oflen  used  as  a  substantive  in 
the  United  States ;  but  is  not  oflen  so  used  in  England. —  Worcester. 

Judy.  "  To  make  &judy  of  one's  self"  is  whiit,  with  more  vigor  than  po- 
liteness, is  termed  making  an  ass  of  one's  self. 

The  Boston  Chronotype,  in  speaking  of  the  .bad  management  and  con- 
fusion at  the  Water  celebration,  says : 

It  is  thought  that  a  set  of  men  never  did  make^^feater  Judies  of  themselres. 

JuoFULL.  '^  Not  by  a  jugfuUy"  is  a  phrase  coiDmonly.used  to  mean,  not  by 
%  great  deal,  by  no  means. 
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Downingrille  is  as  sweet  as  a  rose.  But  'taint  so  in  New  York,  not  bj  a  jh^/WZ. 
—  Major  Downing t  May-day  in  New  York, 

He  wijihcd  to  state  of  the  pro-slavery  men  of  Kansas,  so  that  their  friends  in  Mis- 
souri might  see  into  their  plans  and  policy,  they  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  of 
making  Kansas  a  slave  State,  by  a  jug/all,  — P,  T.  AbU^s  Speech,  July,  1857. 

Julep.  A  drink,  composed  of  brandy  or  whiskey  with  sugar,  pounded  ice, 
and  some  sprigs  of  mint. 

Iloifman  brings  the  gods  together  on  Mount  Olympus,  after  their  last 
butt  of  nectar  had  run  out,  to  taste  mint  juleps : 

The  draught  was  delicious,  each  god  did  exclaim. 
Though  something  yet  wanting  they  all  did  bewail ; 

But  juleps  the  drink  of  immortals  became. 
When  Jove  himself  added  a  handful  of  hail. 

Jump.  **  From  the  jump  **  is  a  phrase  meaning,  from  the  start,  from  the 
beginning. 

Hero  is  a  whole  string  of  Democrats,  all  of  whom  had  been  going  tho  wbolo  hog 
for  Cass  from  the  jump,  witliout  regard  to  onr  adherence  or  opposition  to  Taylor.  — 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Nov.  11,  1848. 

To  Jump  a  Claim,  in  Western  parlance,  is  to  endeavor  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  land  or  *^  claim  "  which  has  been  taken  up  and  occupied  by  a 
settler,  or  "  jjquatter,"  in  a  new  country.  The  first  occupant  is,  by  squat- 
ter law  and  custom,  entitled  to  the  first  claim  on  the  land.  Sometimes 
dishonest  men  attempt  to  deprive  the  squatter  of  his  rights,  which  often 
leads  to  bloodshed. 

If  a  man  jumped  my  claim,  and  encroached  on  my  boondaries,  and  I  did  n't  knock 
him  on  the  head  with  a  pickaxe,  I  appealed  to  the  crowd,  and,  my  claim  licing  care- 
fully measured  and  found  correct,  tht  jumper  woold  be  ordered  to  confine  himself  to 
his  own  territory.  —  F.  Marryat,  Mounttdns  and  MokkUU,  p.  SI 7. 

At  Florence,  Nebraska  Territory,  on  the  26th  of  May,  seven  men  were  arretted 
by  a  mob,  for  what  is  called  daim  jumping  —  that  is,  settling  down  on  sections  of 
land  already  entered  or  claimed  by  other  persons.  They  were  tried  by  a  dnb  asso- 
ciation, und  condemned  to  death  by  hanging ;  but  the  urgent  entreaties  of  their  fiun- 
ilies  averted  the  execution  of  the  infamous  sentence.  —  Botton  TravtUtr. 

Jumper.     1.  One  who  takes  a  squatter's  claim. 

2.  A  couple  of  hickory  poles  so  bent  that  the  runners  and  shafts  are  of 
the  same  piece,  with  a  crate  placed  on  four  props,  complete  this  prim- 
itive species  of  sledge ;  and  when  the  crate  is  filled  with  hay,  and  the 
dnver  well  wrapped  in  a  bufialo  robe,  the  "turn  out"  is  about  as  com- 
fortable a  one  as  a  man  could  wish.  —  Hoffmanj  Winter  in  the  We$iy  ^ 
200. 

JuxK-BoTTLE.    The  ordinary  black  glass  porter  bottle. 
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Ejli£AS  Root.  (Camassia  esculenta).  Breadroot  The  Pomme  des 
Prairies  or  Pomme  Blanche  of  the  Canadians,  and  Prairie  Turnip  of  the 
hunters  and  trappers  of  the  West  It  is  very  extensively  used  as  food 
by  the  Digger  Indians. 

Sjlnacka.  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands*  JSimaia  is  the  Sandwich 
Island  word  for  '^  man."     California. 

Kajjticoy.     See  Canttcot/. 

Karimption.     a  squad.     Western. 

A  whole  karimption  of  Dutch  emigrants  were  landed  here  yesterday.  —  Cairo,  BU^ 
nois,  Times. 

Ejltowse.  (Germ.  Getose,)  A  din,  tumult,  rumpus ;  as,  ^  What  a  katotcse 
you  are  making  I "    New  England. 

Katydid.  (^PlatyphyUum  concavum.)  The  popular  name  of  a  species  of 
grasshopper ;  so  called  from  its  peculiar  note.  Two  of  them  will  chirp 
alternately  from  different  trees,  one  saying,  Katy  did!  and  the  other  re- 
plying with  equal  positiveness,  Katy  did  tCt !  At  least,  so  their  conversa- 
tion is  interpreted  by  the  children. 

I  sit  among  the  leaves  here, 

When  evening  zephyrs  sigh. 
And  those  that  listen  to  my  voice 

I  love  to  mystify. 
I  never  tell  them  all  I  know, 

Altho'  I  'm  often  hid, 
I  langh  at  curiosity. 

And  chirrup  Katy  did. — Ethiopian  Songs, 

I  love  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice, 

Wherever  thou  art  hid, 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid.  —  0,  W.  Bolmea^  Poems. 

Nature  was  fkst  asleep,  and  not  a  sound  interrupted  the  solemn  stillness,  save  the 
pitiful  plaint  of  a  lovelorn  Katydid,  or  an  occasional  yawl  finom  some  sacrQegioos 
cat.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  lU. 

Eat,  Cat,  Ket.  (Span,  cayo.)  A  small  island  or  rock  in  the  sea.  The 
term  is  generally  applied  to  those  on  the  Florida  coast 

Kechug  I  or  Kerchuo  !  Whop  I  The  noise  made  by  popping  into  the 
water.  See  the  observations  on  interjections  of  this  sort  under  OachunL 
A  modem  poet,  in  speaking  of  the  plunge  of  a  fit>g,  thus  makes  use  of 
the  word : 
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Yoa  see  him  sitting  on  a  log 

Above  the  rasty  deep ; 
You  feel  inclined  to  saj,  "  Old  Chap, 

Just  look  before  yon  leap  1 " 
You  raise  your  cane  to  hit  him  on 

His  ngly  looking  mug, 
But  ere  you  get  it  half  way  np, 

Adown  he  goes  —  kerchug  I 

Eedoe.  Brisk;  in  good  health «and  spirits.  Ex.  ''How  do  you  do  to- 
day ?  "  '*  1  am  pretty  hedge  *^  It  is  used  only  in  a  few  of  the  country 
towns  of  New  England.  —  Pickering.     Provincial  in  England. 

Keel- Boat.  A  description  of  vessel  formerly  used  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries.  It  is  thus  described  by  Flint:  ''The  keel-boai  is 
of  a  lon«r,  slender,  and  elegant  form,  and  generally  carries  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  ton|.  Its  advantage  is  in  its  small  draft  of  water,  and  the  light- 
ness of  its  construction.  It  is  still  used  [1882]]  on  the  Ohio  and  Upper 
jSIississippi  in  low  stages  of  water,  and  on  all  the  boatable  streams  where 
steamboats  do  not  yet  run.  Its  propelling  power  is  by  oars,  sxdls,  setting 
poles,  the  cordelle,  and,  when  the  waters  are  high  and  the  boat  runs  on 
the  margin  of  the  bushes, '  bush- whacking,'  or  pulling  up  by  the  bushes." 
—  History  and  Geography  of  Mississippi  Valley. 

To  Keel  over.  A  nautical  phrase,  meaning  to  capsize  or  upset,  and 
metaphorically  applied  to  a  sudden  prostration. 

As  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  instead  of  occupying 
or  shiiring  tturones,  are  predestined  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  it  would  be  highly 
pro}>cr  to  cultivate  in  them  a  spirit  of  self-abnegation  and  humility.  If  the  royal 
parents  wish  to  sec  their  offspring  "  let  down  easy"  from  tlicir  high  estate,  they  will 
adopt  this  course.  Ked  over  they  must,  and  a  gradual  careen  would  be  much  better 
thun  a  sudden  capsize.  Now  that  the  people  are  assuming  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  fiovereipity,  we  trust  tliat  they  will  have  some  consideration  for  princes  in  dis- 
tress. —  iV.  1'.  Sunday  Despatch. 

To  Keel  up.     To  turn  bottom  up.     A  seaman's  phrase,  like  the  preced- 


ing- 


\V)icn  we  get  keded  up,  that  will  be  the  last  of  os.  — Mrs,  Siove,  Dnd,  Vol.  I. 
p.  116. 


Keeneil     a  very  shrewd  person,  one  sharp  at  a  bargain,  what  in  England 
would  be  culled  **  a  keen  hand."     Western. 

Keep.     Fixxl,  subsistence,  keeping.     In  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Bishop 
Ileber,  s|)eaking  of  Bishops'  College  costing  so  much,  says  : 

Besides,  it  has  turned  out  so  expensive  in  the  monthly  bills  and  necessary  ibnp  of 
its  inmates,  that  my  resooroef,  etc  — -  VoL  XL  p.  SI  9. 
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The  cottager  either  porchaBed  hajr  for  the  keep  [of  the  oow],  or  paid  for  her  mn  in 
the  straw-yard.  —  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  LXI.  p.  245. 

"  They  tell  me  jou  puritans  preach  hy  instinct." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  is/'  answered  Gershom.  ''  I  heer'n  tell,  across  at  Bois 
Bmlj,  of  sich  doin's,  and  would  give  you  a  week's  keep  at  Whiskey  Centre  to  know 
how  *t  was  done."  —  Cooper,     The  Oak  Openings, 

To  K£EP.     The  phrase  to  keep  shop  is  oflen  shortened  into  to  keep ;  as, 
V    ^  where  do  you  keep  now  ?  "  i.  e.,  where  is  your  place  of  business  ?    To 
keep  also  has  the  sense  of  to  live,  to  d^ell,  which  use  of  the  word  is  pro- 
vincial in  the  eastern  counties  of  England. 

Keep  the  Pot  a  boiling,  L  e.  Don't  let  the  game  flag.  A  common  ex- 
pression among  young  people,  when  thej  are  anxious  to  carry  on  their 
gambols  with  spirit  —  Brocketft  North  Country  Words. 

To  Keep  a  Stiff  Uppeb  Lip  is  to  continue  firm,  keep  up  one's  courage. 

"  My  friend/'  said  he,  "  don't  cry  for  spilt  milk ;  keep  a  ttiff  upper  lip  ;  all  will 
come  out  right  enough  yet."  —  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  Vol.  XXV. 

Tut,  tut,  Major ;  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  you  '11  bring  him  this  time.  —  Chron, 
of  Pinevilie,  p.  150. 

To  Keep  Company.    To  court    A  common  term  applied  to  a  man 

whose  visits  to  a  lady  are  frequent,  with  the  intention  of  gaining  her 

hand.     "  He  keeps  company  with,  her,"  i.  e.  he  is  courting  her ;  or  "  They 

are  keeping  company/*  i.  e.  are  courting. 

A  young  tailorcss  got  a  verdict  against  Mr.  B ,  a  steady  fanner,  who  "kq4 

company  "  with  her  some  months,  and  appointed  a  day  for  the  wedding.     [But  sub- 
sequently changed  his  mind.]  — New  York  Commercial  Advertiser, 

"  I  had  no  idee  that  Sally  Smith  was  goin'  to  be  married  to  Sam  Pendeirgrass," 
said  the  Widow  Bcdott.  "  She  'd  been  keepin*  company  with  Mose  Hewlett  for  bet- 
ter'n  a  year,  and  everybody  said  that  was  a  settled  thing."  —  Bedott  Papers,  p.  22. 

Keepin G-ROOM.     A  common  sitting-room;  the  parlor,  in  New  England. 

The  term  is  chiefly  used  in  the  interior,  although  it  may  sometimes  be 

heard  in  the  seaport  towns.     The  same  expression  is  used  in  Norfolk| 

England,  for  "  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  family,  or  common  parlor." 

—  Forty's  Norf,  Glossary. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  speaking  of  the  period  of  his  boyhood  in  Connectieut| 

says: 

Carpets  were  then  only  known  in  a  few  families,  and  were  confined  to  the  keeping* 
room  and  parlor.  —  Reminiscences,  VoL  I.  p.  74. 

Within  there  was  but  the  kitchen,  the  keeping-room,  and  a  pantiy,  together  with  the 
sleeping  apartment.  — Eastford, 

Keet.     See  Guinea  Keet. 

Kelumpus  !    Thump !    The  noise  produced  bj  a  fall  on  a  hard  body. 


:/ 
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Onlj  think ;  a  fellow  to  come  here  drank  at  night,  and  to  fall  ka!umpu$  on  the 
fence  by  the  apple-tree !  -^  Adv.  of  Priett,  p.  93. 

Kentuckt  Coffee.  The  fruit  of  the  Gynonoclades  canaden$i$.  A  large 
tree,  resembling  the  locust  tree,  bearing  a  pod  with  berries  which  are  used 
for  coffee. 

Kentucky  Flat.     See  Flat-boai. 

Kesuaw!     See  Cashawl 

KESLOsn  !  Keswosh  !  Kewosh  !  Plash !  splash !  The  noise  produced 
by  a  body  falling  flat  into  the  water. 

Cousin  Peter  sat  down  between  tlicm  [the  lung  and  queen  in  a  plaj] ;  but  they  ria 
up  jest  OS  ho  went  to  sit  down,  and  the  first  thing  he  knowcd,  kerdoth  he  went  into 
a  tub  of  water.  —  Major  Joneses  Courtship, 

The  kiver-hinge  pin  bcin'  lost,  tea  leaves  and  tea  and  kirer 

Would  all  come  down  Ixnwoth  !  as  though  the  dam  broke  in  a  riror. 

Poetical  EpittU  from  a  VolmUter, 

I  have  seen  manhood  fall  from  the  topmost  cliff  of  ambition  kenwo$k  into  the 
deptlis  of  nonentity,  and  lie  forever  buried  in  the  turbid  waves  of  oblivion.  —  Dow*b 
tSrrmons. 

He  shoved  away  the  boat,  and  the  first  thing  I  know'd  down  I  went  kerwask  into 
the  drink.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  36. 

Kesouse  !     Souse !    The  noise  made  by  a  body  falling  from  a  small  height 

into  the  water. 

The  dugout  had  n't  leaped  more  'n  six  lengths  finom  the  hank,  afore  — zip — chug 
— ke-wute  1  went ;  the  eend  lifted  agin  a  sawyer,  and  emptied  me  into  the  element. 
—  The  Americaus  at  Uome,  Vol.  I. 

/  To  Kesouse.    To  souse  into  the  water. 

I  kasouscd  the  old  co<*k  into  a  bucket  of  hoilin'  water,  and  ^  do  you  beliere  1 
Why  it  took  two  of  my  young  ones  and  a  big  pair  of  pincers  a  whole  day  to  get  the 
critter *8  feathers  out.  —  Xew  York  Spirit  of  the  Tinue. 

Keswollop  !     Flop !    The  noise  made  by  a  yiolent  fall  to  the  ground. 

llic  horscfl  kept  pretty  even  till  they  reached  the  third  fence,  a  regular  snag ;  and 
tlion  hrswollop  went  one  rider  clear  over  the  horse's  head. — AVap  York  Spirit  of  dk 
Time's. 

Key.     See  Kay. 

Keystone  State.  The  Slate  of  Pennsylyania.  So  called  from  its  being 
the  con  t  nil  State  of  the  Union  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

KiBLiNGs.  Parts  of  small  fish  used  by  fishennen  for  bait  on  the  banks  ol 
Newfoundland. 
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To  Kick.  To  jilt  Ex.  ^  Miss  A  has  kicked  the  Hon.  Mr.*B,  and  sent 
him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear."     Confined  to  the  South. 

Kick.     To  kick  up  a  row  is  to  create  a  disturbance ;  the  same  as  to  kick 

up  a  dust 

Mr.  Polk  admitted  Santa  Anna,  because  he  knew  him  to  be  capable  of  fighting 
nothing  but  chickens,  and  to  kick  up  a  row  in  Mexico,  and  disconeert  goyemment 
measures.  —  Mr,  Bedinger,  Speech  in  Houte  of  Bepresentatives, 

/    Kid.    a  large  box  in  fishing  yessels,  into  which  fish  are  thrown  as  they  are 
caught.    New  England. 

To  Kill.  To  defeat,  to  neutralize.  A  political  term.  ^  Do  jou  vote  the 
Whig  ticket  ?  I  *U  go  the  Democrat  and  kiU  your  vote."  "  Ike  Sap  got 
a  divorce  from  his  old  woman  in  the  House,  but  it  was  killed  in  the  Sen- 
ate." 

To  Kill.  To  do  a  thing  to  kill  is  a  common  vulgarism,  and  means  to  do 
it  to  the  uttermost,  to  cany  it  to  the  fullest  extent ;  as,  ^  He  drives  to 
kiU;  "  "  She  dances  to  kiUr 

Eoll.  (Dutch  kil.)  A  channel,  or  arm  of  the  sea;  a  stream,  river. 
This  Dutch  appellation  is  still  preserved  in  several  instances ;  thus  the 
channel  that  separates  Staten  Island  from  Bergen  Neck  is  called  Kill 
van  KuU,  or  simply  the  KilU  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  names  Schuyl- 
kill and  Caiskill,  applied  to  streams. 

Ejlldeeb.  (  Charadrius  vociferus.)  A  small  bird  of  the  plover  kind ;  so 
called  from  its  peculiar  note. 

KiLLHAG.     (Indian.)     A  wooden  trap,  used  by  the  hunters  in  Maine. 

Killing-time.    The  season  when  hogs  are  slaughtered. 

KiLLOCK.    A  small  anchor. 

They  took  their  berths,  unshipped  their  oars,  threw  over  their  kHUcks  and  prepared 
for  fishing.  —  Peter  Gott,  the  Fidierman, 

So  I  advise  the  nmn'rous  friends  that 's  in  one  boat  with  me 
To  jest  up  kiUockf  jam  right  down  their  helm  hard  a  lea. 

The  Biglow  Papen, 

KiLLY-FisH,  or  KiLLY.  (Geuus  Fundulus.)  A  small  fish  found  in  the 
salt  water  creeks  and  bays,  from  one  to  five  inches  in  length.  It  is  only 
used  for  bait  for  larger  fish.  They  are  so  called  from  the  *^  KilU "  in 
which  they  abound. 

KiNDLERS,  or  Kindlings.  Small  pieces  of  wood  for  kindling  a  fire; 
kindling-wood.     New  England. 

Put  some  kindUrs  under  the  pot,  and  then  70a  may  go.  ^~  Margaret,  p.  6. 
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Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  wood  fires  of  olden  time  in  New  Eng- 
land, says : 

There  was  a  hock -log,  top-lo<;,  middle  stick,  and  then  a  heap  of  kindlingt,  reaching 
from  tlie  bowels  down  to  the  I>ottom. 

Kind  o\  Kinder.    In  a  manner,  as  it  were ;  as,  ^'  She  made  game  on  it 

hind  o\"  —  Forln/. 

A  kinder  notion  jist  then  began  to  get  into  my  head.  —  Major  Downing. 

At  that  the  landlord  and  ofHcor  looked  kinder  thandcretruck.  —  Downing. 

It  kinder  seemed  to  me  that  8ome tiling  could  be  done,  and  they  let  mo  take  the 
colt.  —  Margaret,  p.  325. 

In  the  store  that  stands  abore  us. 
As  I  sat  beneath  the  counter, 
Kind-a  doing  nothing,  only 
Nibbling  at  a  box  of  raisins. 

Wardf  Song  of  Higher  Waier. 

Kinder  sorter.     Somehow,  rather. 

I  have  Fet  my  heart  on  a  gall,  tliough  wliether  she  will  give  mo  hem,  I  ain't  far- 
tin  ;  but  I  rather  kinder  sorter  guci«s  so,  than  kinder  mnier  not  so.  —  Sam  Slick,  Hu' 
man  yaiure,  p.  90. 

King-Bird.  {Muscicapa  tyrannu$.)  A  bold  and  sprightly  bird  which  i^ 
pears  in  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  continues  until  the 
middle  of  September.  Further  northward,  over  the  entire  country,  it 
comes  later  and  disappears  earlier.  —  R,  Kennicott. 

King-Crab.     See  Borse-Ftiot. 

Kin'g-Fisu.  (  Umbrina  alburnus.)  A  sea-fish  of  delicious  fiaTor,  caUed 
King-fish  about  New  York,  and  IliUec  on  the  Jersey  coast. 

Kink.     An  accidental  knot  or  sudden  twist  in  a  rope,  thread,  etc. ;  and, 

figuratively,  a  fanciful  notion,  a  crotchet. 

"  It  is  useless  to  persuade  him  to  go,  for  ho  has  taken  a  kink  in  his  head  that  he 
will  not."  —  Carlton,  The  Xew  Purchase, 

1  went  down  to  Macon  to  the  examination,  whar  I  got  a  heap  of  new  la'aix.  — * 

Major  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  20. 

Never  a  Yankee  wa«  bom  or  bred 
Without  that  ^cnliar  kink  in  his  head 
Bv  whic^  he  coald  turn  the  smallest  amount 
Of  wliatever  he  had  to  the  best  aoeonnt 

Coaens,  QJi/trHia  Bedkd. 

Kinky.     Queer,  eccentric,  crotchety. 

KiNNiKiNNK  K.  An  Indian  word  for  a  preparation  of  tobacco,  sumac  leaves, 
and  willow  twigs,  two  thirds  tobacco  and  one  of  the  latter  gathered  when 
th(^  l<>av<'s  ooinmence  turning  retl.  This  mixture  is  used  by  the  Indians 
and  the  old  settlers  and  hunters  in  the  West. 

20 
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At  this  moment  the  Indians  were  in  deliberation.  Seated  in  a  large  circle  round 
a  very  small  firo,  the  smoke  from  which  ascended  in  a  thin  straight  colomn,  thejr 
each  in  turn  puffed  a  huge  clond  of  smoke  from  three  or  four  long  cheny-stcmmed 
pipes,  which  went  the  round  of  the  party ;  each  warrior  touching  the  ground  with 
the  heel  of  the  pipe  bowl,  and  turning  the  stem  upwards  and  away  from  him  as 
"medicine"  to  the  Great  Spirit,  before  he  himself  ii^alcd  the  fragrant  kinntk-Jdnnik. 
— iVl  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

I  at  this  moment  presented  to  the  Duke  the  Indian  pipe,  through  which  he  had 
smoked  the  day  before,  and  also  an  Indian  tobacco-pouch,  filled  with  the  k^nick' 
k^neck  (or  Indian  tobacco)  with  which  he  had  been  so  much  pleased,  —  CatUn*» 
Travels  in  Europe, 

There  are  also  certain  creeks  where  the  Indians  resort  to  lay  in  a  store  of  kinni- 
kinik,  the  inner  bark  of  the  red  willow,  which  they  use  as  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  and 
which  has  an  aromatic  and  very  pungent  flavor. — Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West, 
p.  116. 

While  I  am  writing,  I  am  smoking  a  pipe  filled  with  kinnikinick,  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  red  sumac  —  a  very  good  substitute  for  tobacco.  —  Carvalho,  Adventures  in 
the  Far  West,  p.  36. 

KiSKiTOMAS  Nut.     A  name  of  the  hickory  nut,  doubtless  of  Indian  origin. 

The  following  sonnet  to  it  is  taken  from  the  Literary  World  of  Nov.  2, 

1850: 

Hickory,  shcll-bark,  kiskitoTnas  nut  t 

Or  whatsoever  thou  art  called,  thy  praise 

Has  ne'er  been  sounded  yet  in  poet's  lays  : 
October's  frosts  now  burst  the  husk  where  shut 
In  snug  recluse  thou  'st  passed  the  summer ;  but 

Ushered  at  length  into  the  world's  broad  blaze, 

Lo  !  throngs  of  merry  children  rush  to  raise 
Thy  form,  and  give  thee  welcome  :  every  hut 

And  statelier  dwelling  hails  thy  glad  approach ; 

Looking,  when  winter's  snows  and  sleets  encroach, 
To  gather  social  circles  round  the  hearth ; 

Who,  while  the  generous  cider-cask  they  broadi. 
And  munching  apples  laud  their  various  worth. 
Call  in  thine  aid  to  crown  with  crackling  noise  the  mirth. 

Kiss-ME-QuiCK.  A  home-made,  quilted  bonnet  which  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  face.  They  are  chiefly  used  to  cover  the  head  by  ladies  when 
going  to  parties  or  to  the  theatre. 

She  holds  out  with  each  hand  a  portion  of  her  silk  dress,  as  if  she  was  walking  a 
minuet,  and  it  discloses  a  snow  white  petticoat.  Her  step  is  short  and  mincing,  and 
she  wears  a  new  bonnet  called  a  kiss-me^uick.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  131. 

Kitchen  Cabinet.     A  nickname  applied  to  certain  advisers  of  President 

Jackson. 

In  the  management  of  the  Washington  Globe,  the  organ  of  the  President,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  consult  often  with  Blair  and  Kendall,  which  was  a  reason, 
among  others,  for  the  Whig  party  to  ridicule  and  condemn  "  Jackson's  kitehn  ra6i- 
net"  —  Life  and  Times  of  Governor  Rofndds,  p.  453. 
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Kite-Flier.    A  financier  who  practises  the  operation  of  ^  kite-flyingr 

Kite-Fltino.  An  expression  well-known  to  mercantile  men  of  limited 
means,  or  who  are  short  of  cash.  It  is  a  combination  between  two  per- 
sons, neither  of  whom  has  any  funds  in  bank,  to  exchange  each  other's 
checks  which  may  be  deposited  in  lieu  of  money,  taking  good  care  to 
make  their  bank  accounts  good  before  their  checks  are  presented  for  pay- 
ment. Kite-flying  is  also  practised  by  mercantile  houses  or  persons  in 
different  cities.  A  house  in  Boston  draws  on  a  house  in  New  York  at 
sixty  days  or  more,  and  gets  its  bill  discounted.  The  New  York  house, 
in  return,  meets  its  acceptance  by  re-drawing  on  the  Boston  house.  Im- 
mense sums  of  money  are  oAen  raised  in  this  manner  —  in  fact,  furnish- 
ing a  capital  for  both  houses  to  transact  their  business  with. 

Fljfing  the  kite  is  rather  a  pcriloiu  adventure,  and  8al)jects  a  man  to  a  ruk  of  de- 
tection. One  who  values  his  credit  as  a  sound  and  fair  dealer  would  by  no  means 
hazard  it.  — Ptrils  of  Pearl  Street,  p.  82. 

It  appears  that  Yankeeland  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  inventing  either 
the  practice  or  the  i)hrase ;  for  at  a  legal  dinner  in  Ireland,  Lord  Norfouiy 
said  to  Chancellor  Milfonl : 

In  Knf^land  you  have  to  raise  a  wind  to  fly  a  kite,  but  in  Ireland  here  we  fy 
kitet  to  raise  the  wind. 

Knee  high  to  a  Mosquito.  A  common  h}'perbolical  expression  to  de- 
note diiiiinutive  stature ;  as,  ^  I  knew  him  before  he  was  knee  high  to  a 
mosquito" 

Kmcker  or  Nicker.  (Dutch,  knikker,)  A  boy's  day  marble ;  a  com- 
mon term  in  New  York.  It  is  also  used  in  England,  being  defined  bj 
ILilliwell :  *'  A  little  ball  of  clay  or  earth  baked  liard  and  oiled  over,  for 
boys  to  play  at  nickers" 

Knickkkbocker.  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Dutch  families  of  New 
York  City. 

Knick-knackery  or  Nicknackert.     A  knick-knack. 

There  is  one  branch  of  trade  which  has  not  suffered  in  common  with  other  things, 
and  that  'm  tho  sale  of  costly  L-nicknacltnes,  especially  women's  superlative  gear.  ^~ 
Aeir  York  Tribune. 

Knor.  In  Kentucky,  round  hills  or  knolb*  are  called  knohs.  These  hills 
are  fonnod  by  the  weathering  of  the  soft  santLuones  and  shales  compos- 
ing thrm.  The  approach  to  this  ^*knob  formation  "  from  the  rich  hmd  is 
very  rli;ir:ict«'ristii*,  and  the  sudden  change  in  soil  is  accompanietl  by  a 
corrc-ipoinliji^  change  in  the  inhabitauits.  The  word,  however,  has  ex- 
tended its  nieiuiing,  mid  in  Kentucky,  a**  well  as  other  parts  of  the  West, 
is  used  simply  for  hill.     In  Maryland  and  Virginia  tlie  term  knob  is  ap- 
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plied  to  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  other  irregular  monn- 

tains. 

Approaching  Galena,  the  coantiy  becomes 'still  more  broken  and  rocky,  nntil  at 
last  a  few  short  hills,  here  called  knobs,  indicate  our  approach  to  Fever  Biyer.  — 
Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West,  p.  303. 

Knobby.  Hilly.  The  prairie  of  south-western  Missouri  is  characterized 
by  what  are  called  hnohs  or  mounds ;  they  are  somewhat  variable  in  size 
and  form,  but  usually  present  the  appearance  of  a  truncated  cone.^- 
SwdUowU  Geology  of  Missouri,  p.  204. 

Knobfie.     a  dweller  in  the  "  knob  "  formation  of  Kentucky. 

Knob-Lick.  The  base  of  the  '^  knobs "  contains  shales,  which  furnish 
alum  and  other  salts,  forming  ^'  licks,**  to  which  wild  and  domestic  ani- 
mals resort.  One  of  these  knob  licks  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky,  is  a 
very  remarkable  spot,  and  was  in  former  times  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
bufialocs.  Many  acres  are  entirely  devoid  of  vegetation,  and  clay  banks 
in  every  possible  shape  occupy  the  surface. 

Knock-down  and  Drag-out.     A  fight  carried  to  extremities. 

There  are  good,  quiet,  cosy  people  in  the  world,  who  scarcely  open  their  lips  or 
raise  their  fingers,  lest  Dogbcrr}'  So-and-so  across  the  way  might  take  it  in  high  dud- 
geon, and  forthwith  demand  an  explanation  or  a  knodc-down  and  drag-out. — Neio 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Sept.  30,  1848. 

.  Mike  professed  to  be  considerable  of  a  fighter,  and,  in  a  regular  knock-down  and 
drag-out  row,  was  hard  to  beat.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  30. 

Knock-Kneed.  One  whose  knees  are  so  close  that  they  "interfere"  in 
walking.  It  is  doubtless  an  English  expression,  though  not  in  the  dic- 
tionaries. 

Bisingh,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  New  Sweden,  looms  largely  in  ancient 
records  as  a  gigantic  Swede,  who,  had  he  not  been  knock-kneed  and  splay-footed, 
might  have  served  for  the  model  of  a  Samson.  —  Knickerbocker,  Nop  York, 

Knocked  into  a  Cocked  Hat.     Knocked  out  of  shape ;  spoiled ;  ruined. 

The  allusion  or  metaphor  seems  to  be  that  of  the  hat  of  some  unlucky 

wight,  which,  by  a  violent  blow,  has  been  knocked  into  a  sort  of  flattened, 

three-cornered  shape,  resembling  an  old-cushioned  cocked  hat. 

A  tall,  slatternly  looking  woman,  wearing  a  dingy  old  silk  bonnet,  which  was 
•  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  appeared  yesterday  before  the  Recorder.  —  New  OrUans 
Picayune. 

One  of  the  omnibuses  hero  run  full  tilt  against  a  cart,  and  knocked  every  thing 
into  a  kind  of  cocked  hat.  —  Major  Downing,  May-day  in  New  York. 

At  a  Repeal  meeting  in  New  York,  Mr.  Locke  was  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  in- 
fluence this  party  would  have,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  gang  of  rowdies,  who, 
with  the  design  of  dittturbing  the  meeting,  cried  out,  "  Three  cheers  for  O'Connell 
—  thioe  cheers  for  Hepeal — and  three  groans  for  Slavery  1"    The  aix  cheers  for 
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O'Connell  and  Repeal  were  giyen;  but  bj  the  time  they  came  to  the  groana  for 
Slavery,  tliey  foand  themselves  all  htocked  into  a  cocked  hat.  —  Xew  York  Paper. 

Between  three  and  four  thouMand  persons  were  assembled  at  the  Broadway  Taber- 
na(*le  the  other  evening;  to  hear  a  temperance  lecture  from  the  talented  Mr.  Gough. 
There  were  "  long-ruU'd  doctors  "  enough  to  luivc  constituted  a  standing  army. 

The  Rev.  Dr. ,  who  o]>ened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  got  through  in  the  Tcry 

short  space  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  but  it  was  full  long  enough  to  knock  the 
spirit  of  the  meeting  into  a  **  cocked  hat."  —  Xew  York  Trilmne, 

To  Knock  about.  To  go  or  saunter  about.  An  English  phrase,  though 
not  in  the  dictionaries. 

A  long  course  of  solicitation,  haunting  public  oflSccs,  and  knocking  about  toiWD^ 
had  taught  him  [General  Gatei)],  it  was  said,  how  to  wheedle,  and  flatter,  and  ao- 
commodato  himself  to  tlie  humors  of  others.  —  Irving,  Li/e  of  WoMhingUin,  Vol.  L 
p.  423. 

To  Knock  down.  To  assign  to  a  bidder  at  an  auction  by  a  blow  on  the 
counter;  as,  "The  tall  copy  of  Shakspearc  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Jones." 

To  Knock  off.     To  dock  off;  deduct.     Vulgar. 

To  Knock  round.     To  go  about  carelessly,  to  wander  or  saunter  about, 

i.  e.  "  to  knock  about." 

I  'm  ^oing  to  New  York  and  Boston,  and  all  about  thar,  and  spend  the  summer 
until  j)ickin'  timo,  kmH-kin*  round  in  them  big  cities,  'mong  them  people  what's  so 
mouhtrous  smart,  and  religious,  and  refined,  and  see  if  I  can't  pick  np  some  ideal 
worth  reniemliorin'.  —  Major  Jones'*  Skttche*. 

The  Indian  will  lose  his  hair,  if  he  and  his  band  knock  round  here  too  often.  — 
Rojrton,  Lift  in  the  Far  ]Vcit. 

Know-Notiiings.  a  new  and  more  proscriptive  |Mirty  of  "Native  Ame- 
ricans," which  originated  in  the  year  1853.  The  New  York  Times  gires 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name :  "  The  KnouhNothing 
party,  it  is  pretty  generally  known,  was  first  formed  by  a  person  of  some 
notoriety  in  New  York,  who  called  himself  *  Ned  Butline.'  *  Ned ' 
wa«*  once  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy,  but  left  the  service 
and  commenced  the  business  of  Americanism  on  a  large  scale,  by  found- 
ing a  secret  iK)litical  order,  of  so  exclusive  a  character  that  none  were  to 
be  admitted  tLs  members  whose  grandfathers  were  not  natives  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  a  dillicult  matter,  in  a  country  like  the  United  States,  where 
free  inipiiry  is  k)  common,  to  ket*p  any  thing  s<»cret;  and  Ntnl  instructed 
his  pn.»>olytes  mid  acolytes  to  reply  to  all  questions  in  resjH'ct  to  the  move- 
ments <»f  the  new  party,  *  I  don't  know.*  So,  they  were  at  first  called 
*  I)on*t -knows/  and  then  *  Knoir-Nothing$^  by  outsiders,  who  knew 
nothin;;  more  of  them  than  that  they  invariably  replied,  '  I  dan*t  know/ 
to  all  (lucslions."     The  following  articles  of  their  **  platform  "  or  set  of 

20  • 
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principles,  according  to  the  "American  Crusader,"  one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  party,  contain  the  gist  of  the  whole : 

1.  Repeal  of  all  naturalization  laws. 

2.  None  bat  native  Americans  for  office. 

3.  A  pare  American  common  school  system. 

4.  War  to  the  hilt  on  Romanism. 

These  were  the  principles  of  the  ultra  men  of  the  partj.  In. Louisiana 
and  other  parts  thej  were  disposed  to  be  more  liberal  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics,  admitting  such  as  were  born  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
also  a  dilSercnce  of  opinion  regarding  slavery,  and  upon  the  latter  issue 
the  party  became  divided  into  North  and  South  Americans.  See  also 
Sam  and  Hindoos, 

BInow-Nothingism.     The  doctrines  of  the  Know-Nothings. 

The  Know-Nothings  have  had  their  day,  and  very  soon  there  will  bo  nothing  left 
of  them  but  tlieir  name.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  and  Know-Noiliingism  was  one  of 
them. — New  York  Times. 

KoNCKS,  or  Conks.  Wreckers  arc  so  called,  familiarly,  at  Key  West ; 
and  the  place  they  inhabit  is  called  Koncktown. 

KoOL  Slaa.  a  contraction  for  the  Dutch  Kool-^alade,  i.  e.  Cabbage  salad. 
Many  persons  who  affect  accuracy,  but  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the 
term,  pronounce  the  first  syllable  as  if  it  were  the  English  world  cold. 

KooYAH  Root,  or  Kooyahs.  A  term  applied  by  the  Indians  in  Oregon 
to  a  root  used  by  them  in  making  a  bread  called  supcde.  The  plant  yield- 
ing the  root  is  Valeriana  officinalis  or  V.  Edulisy  probably  the  same  as 
that  sometimes  written  Kous.  It  is  frequently  called  Tobacco  Hoot.  It 
should  be  baked  in  tiic  ground  two  days,  to  deprive  it  of  poisonous  pro- 
perties.    Tlie  bread  has  an  offensive  taste  to  those  not  familiarized  to  it. 

Kbiss  Kringle.  (Germ.  Christ  Kindlein.)  The  infant  Christ.  The 
Geimnn  for  child  is  kind,  of  which  the  diminutive  is  kindlein  or  kindchen. 
This,  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Pennsylvania,  has  been  formed 
into  kindely  and  the  children  arc  promised  gifls  at  Christmas  from 
■"  Christ  kindel"  The  corruption  of  this  last  into  Kriss  Kringle,  as  a 
name  for  the  babe  of  Bethlehem,  is  neither  English  nor  bad  German,  but 
A  mere  jargon  or  gibberish  of  the  vilest  kind. 


L. 

Labrador  Tea.     {Ledum  palustre.)     A  plant  used  far  in  the  North-west 
as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Lafayette  Fish.     {Leiestomus  oUiqnus.)    A  delicious  sea-fish,  which  ap- 
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pears  in  the  summer  in  great  abundance  at  Cape  Island  on  the  Jersey 
coast,  and  is  hence  called  the  Cape  Maj  Goody.  The  name  Lafayette 
fish,  by  which  it  is  known  in  New  York  and  its  vicinity,  was  given  it  on 
account  of  its  appearance  one  summer  coinciding  with  the  last  visit  of 
General  Lafayette  to  America.  —  Profesior  S,  F,  Baird. 

Ladies'  Tresses.  {Neottia  tortiUis.)  The  popular  name,  in  the  Southern 
States,  for  an  herb  so  called  from  the  spiral  arrangement  of  \X%  flowersy 
resembling  curls. 

Lager-Beek.     (Germ.  Lager-Bier,  i.   e.   Stock-beer.)     Sometimes  con- 

tracrcd  into  lager,     A  kind  of  small  beer  introduced  a  few  years  ago  into 

the  American  cities  by  the  Germans,  and  now  much  in  vogue  among  all 

classes.     The  following  story  is  told  of  its  origin : 

Many  years  n^  a  shoemaker,  near  Bamberg,  sent  hii  apprentice  to  get  a  bottle  of 
Bamberp  l)eer,  which  was  sold  at  that  place ;  bat  the  boj,  not  knowing  this,  went  to 
the  city  itself.  On  rctuminir,  he  met  an  acquaintance  of  his,  who  told  him  that 
when  he  would  como  home,  his  "  bo'ts  "  woold  whip  him  for  staying  so  long.  The 
poor  boy,  who  was  frightened  at  this,  thought  it  better  not  to  go  home  at  all,  but 
took  his  l>ottle,  buried  it  under  a  tree,  and  ran  away,  lie  went  among  the  soldiers, 
wlierc  he  distinguished  lumself,  so  that,  in  short,  he  became  an  officer.  When  one 
day  his  regiment  was  quartered  in  this  small  town,  the  officer  thought  proper  to  pay 
a  visit  to  Iiis  old  boss,  but  not  before  he  had  got  the  bottle  of  beer,  which  he  had 
buried  sonic  years  before  under  the  tree.  When  he  entered,  ho  said  :  "  Well,  Sir, 
here  I  brin;;  you  your  bottle  of  Baml>crg  beer  tliat  you  sent  me  for."  The  shoe- 
maker, not  knowing  what  this  meant,  was  told  by  the  officer  all  about  it.  The  bottle 
was  then  opened,  and  the  beer  was  found  to  be  of  superior  quality.  When  this  tact 
was  known,  some  of  the  brewers  built  deep  vaults,  where  they  put  their  beer,  and 
colled  it,  after  it  liad  lain  there  some  time,  lager,  which  means  nothing  more  than 
lying  [not  so  ;  it  means  the  beams  in  the  cellar  on  which  the  casks  are  laid).  The 
officer  aAcrwanIs  married  the  dau;;hter  of  the  shoemaker,  and  drank  a  good  deal  of 
lagtr  bter,  receiving  in  that  occupation  the  assistance  of  his  father-in-law.  — Aa/iona/ 
Intelligencer,  February  12,  1857. 

The  Philadelphia  Lcdj^er  says  that  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  barrels,  of 
thirty-two  g:illons  each,  of  taper  beer,  manufactured  in  that  city  in  a  year.  That  is  a 
barrel  fur  ever}'  male  adult  in  the  city.  —  Baltimore  Sun,  July  12,  1858. 

The  Gennan  drinks  his  lager,  and  drinks  it  apparently  in  indefinite  quantities, 
without  any  of  the  usual  effects  of  intoxication.  — New  York  Exprwm,  Jane,  1858. 

Lake  Lawyku.  (Genus,  Amia,  Linnxus.)  The  Western  Mud-fish. 
It  is  found  in  Lakes  Eric  and  Ontario,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Dog-fish.  Dr.  Kirtland  says,  it  is  also  called  the  lake  lawyer^  from  itA 
"  ferocious  l(H>ks  and  voracious  hahit^u" 

To  Lam.  (Ht'l;;.  lamen,)  To  beat  soundly;  to  drub.  Colloquial  in  some 
of  the  Xortht'ni  States.     It  is  provincial  in  Yorkshire,  England.  —  WtU 

Ian  8  Glossary, 

If  Millwood  were  here,  dash  my  wij», 
Quoth  he,  I  would  beat  her  and  lam  her  weel.  ^  Rtjected  Addremm, 
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The  gentleman,  who  fondly  imagined  himself  a  hat,  stood  his  ground  like  a  regular 
built  chicken,  and  "  went  in  "  a  number  of  times ;  but  his  adversary,  a  stalwart 
butcher,  was  too  much  used  to  ''  lam  "  to  be  vanquished,  and  his  superior  prowess 
was  soon  made  manifest  by  the  commercial  gentleman's  face.  — New  York  Spirit  of 
the  TimeM. 

Cooney  would  pitch  into  a  private  dispute,  when  he  did  n't  care  a  dum  cent  which 
walloped  the  other,  and  lam  them  both. — Southern  Sketches,  p.  31. 

If  I  had  got  a  hold  of  him,  I'd  a  lammed  him  worse  than  the  devil  beatin'  tan  baric, 
I  know.  —  Sam  SUck,  Human  Nature^  p.  193. 

Lamantin.     See  Manitee. 

To  Lambaste.    To  beat,  thresh,  lam. 

Lambasting.    A  beating. 

Lamb-kill.     See  Calf-kill. 

Lamb's  Quarter.  The  popular  name  of  an  herb  ( Chenopodium  (Mum) 
at  the  South.  —  Wtlliams^s  Florida, 

Lame  Duck.    A  stockjobber  who  has  failed,  or  one  unable  to  meet  his 

engagements. 

On  the  southern  comer  of  the  Exchange  stand  half  a  score  of  excited  faces.  These 
are  the  famous  Third  Board  of  Brokers  —  mostly  lame  ducks,  who  have  been  disabled 
for  life  in  their  passage  through  the  more  secret  operations  of  the  regular  Board  up 
stairs,  and  greenhorns  who  are  very  anxious  to  come  in  and  be  caught.  — New  York 
in  SUcet,  Wall  Street, 

Lamming.    A  beating. 

Land  Office.  An  office  or  place  in  which  the  sale  and  management  of 
the  public  lands  are  conducted.  —  Worcester,  These  offices  are  all  under 
the  control  of  the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  which  forms  one 
of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Land  Scrip.     A  certificate  or  certificates  that  the  purchase-money  for  a 

certain  portion  of  land  has  been  paid  to  the  officer  entitled  to  receive  it. 

See  Land  Warrant, 

Tlie  8ur>''eyors  are  authorized  and  directed,  upon  the  application  of  any  holder  of 
land  scrip f  to  survey  at  the  expense  of  the  government  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vicant 
land  to  satisfy  such  legal  claims  of  all  holders  of  land  scrip  sold  by  this  govemment. 
— Laws  of  Texas, 

Land  Warrant.  An  instrument  or  writing  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  authorizing  a  person  to  locate  or  take  up  a  tract 
of  new  or  uncultivated  land. 

Lane.     In  the  Carolinas,  all  roads  with  fences  on  each  side  are  called  lanet. 

Lantap.     SoiQCthing  over  and  above.     Louisiana. 
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Lariat.      (Span,  la  reata.)     A  rope  made  with  thongs  of  raw  hide 

twisted  or  braided,  and  sometimes  of  sea  grass,  used  for  catching  and 

picketing  wild  horses  or  cattle.     It  is  also  called  a  lasso. 

The  greatest  display  of  skill  and  agility  of  tlic  arricros  consists  in  their  dexterous 
use  of  tlic  lazo  or  lariat,  —  Grtgg^t  Commtrce  of  the  Prairies, 

If  tlio  horse  manifested  tlio  least  restiveness,  Beatte  would  worry  him  with  the 
lariat  so  as  almost  to  throw  liim  on  the  ground. — Irving* t  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 

The  lariat  [of  tlic  Califomiun  boy]  darted  from  hii  hand  with  tlie  force  and  pre- 
cision of  a  rifle  ball,  and  rested  on  the  neck  of  tlie  fugitive  horec.  — Emory* $  New 
Mexico  and  Cali/omia,  p.  97. 

We  cooked  supper,  and  at  dark  picketed  the  animals  round  the  camp,  their  lariats, 
or  skin  ropes,  being  attached  to  pegs  driven  in  the  ground.  —  Buxton's  Mexico  and 
Bodcy  Mountains,  p.  212. 

Larrup.     To  beat,  to  flog.  —  Forby. 

The  man  that  sa>'8  the  countr}'  won't  be  safe  with  Old  Ilickory,  who  larruped  tiie 
Indians,  and  whipped  the  British,  Is  a  deceivin',  l}'in'  cuss;  and  now,  boys,  all  of 
you,  off  hats  and  hurrah  for  Jackson !  —  Hammond,  Hills  aiui  Lakes, 

The  first  chance  I  got  I  was  gwine  to  larnxp  him  like  all  fury,  and  as  soon  ai  he 
heard  it,  began  cussin'  like  all  wrath.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  31. 

Just  come  on  an'  I  'II  larrup  you  till  your  mammy  won't  know  you  from  a  pile  of 
sausage  meat.  —  Southern  Fun  and  Sentiment,  p.  34. 

Lasso.  (Span,  lazo,)  A  long  rope  or  cord,  oAen  made  of  raw  hide,  with 
a  noose,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  wild  horses  or  buffaloes  on  the 
Western  pniiries.  It  is  also  used  by  the  muleteers  for  catching  their 
mules.     See  Lariat, 

To  Lather.     To  beat.  —  Wilbrahanis  Glossary, 
Lathering.    A  beating. 
Latiit.     Thin,  slender,  like  a  lath. 

Lave!  (French,  leve,)  Get  up!  A  term  in  common  use  among  the 
hunters  and  mountaineers  of  the  Western  prairies  and  Eockj  Moun- 
tains. 

** Lave,  ho!  Ixivc!  rrairics  on  fire!  Quick — catch  up!  catch  up!"  This 
startling  announcement  instantly  brought  every  man  to  his  feet.  — Scenes  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  p.  34. 

Law  Day.  The  day  on  which  a  magistrate  holds  court  at  a  country  tar- 
cm.     Common  in  thinly  settled  districts  in  the  West. 

Law  Sakks.     Law  sakes  alive!  i.  e.  for  the  Lord*s  sake!  an  expressioQ 

denoting  surprise  or  a>tonishmcnt. 

Luc  »dts  ulin\  man  !  Make  a  ipicstion  between  our  nation  and  England  about 
fifty  (lcscrter8  !  —  *Stim  Slick,  Human  Xature,  p.  23. 

Lawing.     Going  to  law.    ^  I  got  my  debt  of  him  bj  latcing,'^    Western. 
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Lawter.  1.  (BimarUoptis  nigricoUu,)  The  black-necked  Stilt ;  a  small 
bird  which  lives  on  our  shores,  known  also  bj  the  names  of  Tilt  and 
Longshanks.  On  the  New  Jersey  coast  it  is  sometimes  called  lawyer^ 
on  account  of  its  ^'  long  bill." 

2.  (Grenus,  Lota,)     A  fish  found  in  the  river  St  Lawrence.     Mr. 
Hammond,  in  his  "  Wild  Northern  Scenes,**  thus  speaks  of  it : 

There  were  taken  in  the  net,  pickerel,  white  fish,  bass,  and  pike  bj  the  dozen';  and, 
what  was  a  stranger  to  me,  a  queer  looking  specimen  of  the  piscatory  tribe,  half  boll- 
head  and  half  eel,  with  a  cross  of  the  lizard. 

"  What  on  earth  is  that  ?  "  said  I  to  the  fisherman. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  a  species  of  ling ;  which  'vfe  call  in  these  parts  a  lawyer," 

"  A  lawyer  I  **  said  I ;  "  why,  pray  1 " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied,  "  unless  it 's  because  he  ain't  of  much  nse,  and  the 
slippriest  fish  that  swims." —  p.  45. 

Lay.     1.  Terms  or  conditions  of  a  bargain ;  price.     Ex.  ^  I  bought  the 

articles  at  a  good  lay  ;  "  ^^  He  bought  his  goods  on  the  same  lay  that  I  did 

mine."     A  low  word,  used  in  New  England.  — Pickering.     Probably  a 

contraction  for  outlay^  i.  e.  expenditure. 

2.  The  word  is  also  used  colloquially  in  New  York  and  New  England 

in  relation  to  labor  or  contracts  performed  upon  shares ;  as,  when  a  man 

ships  for  a  whaling  voyage,  he  agrees  for  a  certain  lay,  i.  e.  a  share  of  the 

proceeds  of  the  voyage. 

He  took  in  his  fish  at  such  a  layy  that  he  made  a  good  profit  on  them.  —  PdUr 
Gott,  the  Fisherman, 

To  Lay,  for  to  lie.  A  vulgar  error,  equally  common  in  England  and  in 
the  United  States.  Thus  we  oflen  hear  and  also  see  in  print  such  phrases 
as,  ^'  he  laid  down,**  for  he  lay  down  to  sleep ;  ^  that  bed  has  been  laid 
in,**  for  has  been  lain  in ;  ^  the  land  lays  well,**  for  lies  well ;  it  ^^/ayi  dae 
north,**  for  lies,  etc.  In  the  following  extract  English  and  German  gram- 
mar are  both  set  at  naught : 

Lager  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  /ay  {layer]  in  vats 
or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption.  — Wells,  Principles  and  Applica- 
tions of  Chemistry y  p.  436. 

Leader.  A  length  of  finely  twisted  hair,  gut,  or  grass,  for  attaching  an 
angler's  hook  to  the  line ;  a  bottom.     Called  also  a  Snell. 

Lean-to.     A  pent-house  ;  an  addition  made  to  a  house  behind,  or  at  the 

end  of  it,  chiefly  for  domestic  offices,  of  one  story  or  more,  lower  than  the 

main  building,  and  the  roof  of  it  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the  house.  — 

Forhtfs  Norfolk  Glossary.     The  word  is  used  in  New  England,  where  it 

is  usually  pronounced  linter.  —  Pickering. 

Many  of  the  domestic  oflSccs  of  the  household  were  performed  upon  the  stoop  or 
lean-tOf  commonly  called  linter.  —  Brooke,  Eastford, 
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Leather-Wood.  (Dirca  palustrU,)  A  small  shrub  with  flexible  branch- 
es and  a  tough,  leathery  bark,  which  grows  in  woods  in  the  Northern 
States.     It  is  also  called  ^loose  "Wood ;  and  in  New  England,  Wicopy. 

Lecomptonite.  An  upholder  of  the  pro-slavery  constitution  for  Kansas 
promulgated  at  the  city  of  Lecompton. 

Leggings.  (Commonly  written  and  pronounced  legpns,)  Indian  wrap- 
pers for  the  legs ;  also  worn  by  the  white  hunters  and  trappers  of  the 
West,  both  on  account  of  the  mud  and  to  save  the  pantaloons  from  the 
sweat  of  the  horse.  The  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  wear  leg- 
gings when  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  other  garments.  They  are  neces- 
sary there  to  protect  the  legs  when  riding  through  the  chapporal.  By 
some  they  are  called  Wrappers.  , 

llow  piquantly  do  these  trim  and  beaded  Ug^n^  peep  from  nndcr  that  limpte 
dress  of  black,  ad  its  tall  nut-brown  wearer  moves  tbrongh  the  graceful  mazes  of  the 
dance  !  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West,  p.  239. 

The  wolf  springs  witli  fearful  ^rowl  towards  Stemaw,  who  slightly  wounds  him 
with  his  axe,  as  he  jumps  backwards  just  in  time  to  save  himself  from  the  infuriated 
animal,  which  catches  in  its  fangs  the  flap  of  his  leggin.  —  New  York  Spirit  of  the 
Time*. 

Legislative.  The  Legislature.  This,  like  the  term  "  executive,"  is 
used  in  America  as  a  noun ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  conunon  as  thai 
word.  —  Pickering, 

Leg-Stretciier.  It  is  said  tliat  drams  are  now  called  "  iegstretchers  " 
in  Vermont.  It  is  an  everj'-day  occurrence  there  for  passengers  in  the 
stage-coaches,  while  the  latter  are  waiting  for  the  mails,  to  say,  "  I  guess 
I  '11  get  out  and  stretch  my  legs,*^  which  always  ends  in  their  having  a 
drink  somewhere  in  the  hotel. 

Lengthy.  Having  length,  long,  not  brief;  tiresomely  long.  Applied 
oflen  to  dissertations  or  discourses ;  as,  ^  a  lengthy  oration,"  **  a  lengthy 
speech."  —  Worcester, 

This  word  was  once  very  common  among  us,  both  in  writing  and  in 
the  language  of  conversation ;  but  it  has  been  so  much  ridiculed  by  Amer- 
icans as  well  as  Eqglishmen,  that  in  writing  it  is  now  generally  avoided. 
Mr.  Webster  has  admitted  it  into  his  Dictionary ;  but  (as  need  hardly  be 
remarked)  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  English  ones.  It  is  applied  by  ns,  as 
Mr.  WcbsttT  justly  observes,  chiefly  to  writings  or  discourses.  Thos  we 
say,  a  lengthy  pamphlet,  a  lengthy  sermon,  etc.  The  English  would  say, 
a  long^  or  (in  the  more  familiar  style)  a  longish  sermon.  It  may  be  here 
remarkeii,  by  the  way,  that  they  make  much  more  use  of  the  termination 
ith  than  we  do;  but  this  is  only  in  the  language  of  conversation.  —  Pict^ 
enng. 
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Mr.  Pickering  has  many  other  interesting  remarks  on  this  word,  Ibr 
which  I  refer  the  reader  to  his  work.  The  word  has  been  graduallj  foro- 
ing  its  waj  into  general  use  since  the  time  in  which  he  wrote ;  and  that, 
too,  in  England  as  well  as  in  America.  Thus  Mr.  Rush,  in  relating  a  con- 
versation which  he  had  in  London,  observes :  "  Lord  Harrowby  spoke  of 
words  that  had  obtained  a  sanctipn  in  the  United  States,  in  the  condem- 
nation of  which  he  could  not  join ;  as,  for  example,  lengthy^  which  im- 
ported, he  said,  what  was  tedious  as  well  as  long — an  idea  that  no  other 
English  word  seemed  to  convey  as  well."  —  Residence  in  London,  p.  294. 
The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  remarks  on  it  to  the  same  elSect,  and  even  dis- 
putes its  American  origin. 

A  writer  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  under  the  signature  of  "  W. 
X.,"  says,  that  he  has  met  with  the  word  lengthy  in  the  London  Times, 
the  Liverpool'  Chronicle,  Blackwood's  MagSizme,  the  Saturday  Maga- 
zine, the  British  Critic,  Quarterly  Review,  Monthly  Review,  Eclectic 
Review,  Westminster  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Reviews,  in  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Dibdin,  Bishop  Jebb,  Lord  Byron,  Coleridge,  etc  etc  Granby,  an 
English  author,  uses  the  word  lengthiness,  which  is  a  regularly  formed 
noun  from  lengthy,  Campbell  uses  the  adverb  lengthily,  Li  his  ^  Let- 
ters fix)m  the  South,"  he  says : 

I  could  discourse  lengthily  on  the  names  of  Jognrtha,  Joba,  Syphax,  etc 

and  again: 

The  hair  of  the  head  is  bound  lengthily  behind. 

Here  follow  a  few  examples  from  English  and  American  writersy  out  of 

the  many  that  present  themselves : 

Murray  has  sent,  or  will  send,  a  double  copy  of  the  Bride  and  Giaour ;  in  the  Uft 
one  some  lengthy  additions  ;  pray  accept  them  according  to  the  old  custom,  -—i^on^ 
Byron*s  Letter  to  Dr.  Clarke,  Dec.  13,  1813. 

All  this  excitement  was  created  by  two  lengthy  paragraphs  in  the  Times. — Lonthn 
Athenceum,  July  12,  1844,  p.  697. 

This  man  had  timely  warning  from  his  GOd 

To  build  a  spacious  ark  of  Gopher-wood ; 

He,  moved  through  fear  and  faith,  the  structure  rears, 

Which  cost  the  arduous  task  of  six  score  years. 

While  Noah  thus  employed  this  lengthy  space,  etc 

Noah*8  Flood:  a  Poem  by  Jos,  Vail,  New  London,  1796. 

Chalmers's  Political  Annals,  in  treating  of  South  Carolina,  is  by  no  means  ai 
lengthy  as  Mr.  Hewitt's  History.  —  Drayton* t  South  Carolina. 

I  did  not  mean  to  have  been  so  lengthy  when  I  began.  —  Jefferton'i  Writing, 

I  forget  whether  Mr.  Sibthorpe  has  mentioned,  in  any  of  his  numerous  and  Ungthg 
epistles,  tliis  circumstance.  —  Mrs,  Clavers*s  Forest  Life. 

Lbngthilt.    In  a  lengthy  manner.    Webster  credits  this  word  to  Jeffer- 
son. 
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In  the  report  of  a  convention  of  ''  Spiritualists  "  at  Farmington,  Mich- 
igan, it  is  said,  tliat, 

Mr.  Simmons  followed,  addrcflsing  the  conyention  quite  lengthily.  — Spiritual  Tdd- 
graph. 

To  Let  be.  To  refrain  from  annoying,  to  let  alone.  An  expression  often 
used  by  children ;  as,  "  Let  me  be  ;  I  don't  trouble  you." 

To  Let  os.     To  mention  ;  to  disclose ;  to  betray  a  knowledge  or  conscious-^ 

ness  of  any  thing.     "He  never  let  on"  i.  e.  he  never  told  me.    This 

expression  is  often  heard  among  the  illiterate,  and  is  not  confined  to  any 

particular  section  of  the  United  States.     It  is  also  used  in  the  North  of 

Englimd  and  in  Scotland. 

'T  is  like  I  may,  —  but  iH  na  on  what 's  past 
'Twecn  you  and  mc,  else  fear  a  kittle  cast. 

Rammy,  The  GentU  Shepherd, 

The  tears  were  ninnin'  out  of  my  eyes ;  hut  I  did  n't  want  to  let  ortf  for  fear  it  would 
make  her  feel  bad.  — Major  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  B4. 

To  Let  out.     To  begin  a  stor}-  or  narrative.     A  TVestem  expression. 

Tom  squared  liimself  for  a  yam,  wet  his  lifis  with  a  little  com  juice,  took  a  small 
strip  of  Missouri  weed,  and  Ui  out.  —  liobb,  Squatter  Lift, 

To  Let  Slide.    To  let  go;  as,  ^^That  fish  you  have  hooked  is  not  fit  to 

eat ;  Ui  him  slide '^ 

In  bod  places  you  may  fasten  a  rope  to  the  axle  of  the  wagon,  and,  passing  the 
end  round  a  tree,  you  may  Itt  her  slide.  —  /'.  Alarryatt,  Cali/omia, 

In  a  debate  in  Congress  on  a  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 

overland  mail  to  Califoniin,  the  {yinuid  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at 

half  a  million  of  dollars,  ]^Ir.  Iverson  said : 

If  California  was  going  to  cost  the  Union  so  mnch,  it  would  be  better  to  let  Cali- 
fornia slide. 

Sal  Stebbins  married  a  feller  blind  in  one  eye  and  deaf  in  one  car ;  lo  I  tboogfat 
if  she  was  a  mind  to  take  such  a  chap,  I  'd  better  let  her  slide.  —  TVoiVj  of  American 
Humor. 

"  Come,  Sol,  let  *8  Imve  a  game  of  poker." 

''  Oh,  Ift  the  poker  slide,  Judge,"  replied  Sol ;  "some  other  time  when  I  want  a 
stake,  I  '11  make  a  call."  — .1  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,  p.  SSI. 

Let   up.     A  let  up  is  a  release ;  a  rehef.    An  expression  borrowed  ham 

pugilists. 

There  was  no  let  up  in  the  stock  market  to  day,  and  the  differences  paid  on  the 
maturing  contracts  were  verj'  large. — Xew  York  Dribtine. 

Levke.  1 .  ( Fr.  levee).  An  embankment  on  the  side  of  a  river,  to  coDfine 
it  within  its  natund  channel.  The  lower  part  of  Louisiana,  which  has 
been  funnc^d  by  encroachments  ui>on  the  sea,  is  subject  to  be  inundated 
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by  the  Mississippi  and  its  various  branches  for  a  distance  of  more  than 
three  hundred  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the  rich  lands  on  these  rivers, 
mounds  arc  thrown  up,  of  clay,  cjpress  logs,  and  green  turf,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  thirty  feet  at  the  base. 
These,  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  the  country,  are  called  levees. 
They  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  and  when  the  rivers  are  full,  cul- 
tivated fields,  covered  with  rich  crops  and  studded  with  villages,  are  seen 
lying  far  below  the  river  courses.  —  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 

The  great  fcatare  of  New  Orleans  is  the  Levee.  Extending  for  about  five  miles  in 
length,  and  an  arerage  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  on  the  west  bank  of  this  river, 
which  here  runs  to  the  north-east,  it  is  made  the  great  depot,  not  only  for  the  products 
of  the  vast  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  tributaries,  but 
also  of  every  foreign  port,  by  means  of  about  five  hundred  steamboats  on  the  one 
hand,  and  every  variety  of  sea-craft  on  the  other,  which  are  at  all  times  to  be  seen  in 
g^at  numbers  alon;^  the  entire  length,  discharging  and  receiving  their  cargoes.  — • 
Chr,  of  New  York  Tribune. 

2.  (Fr.  lever,)     The  time  of  rising ;  the   concourse  of  persons  who 

visit  a  prince  or  great  personage  in  the  morning.  —  Johnson. 

Such  as  are  troubled  with  the  disease  of  /et'ee-hunting,  and  are  forced  to  seek  their 
bread  every  morning  at  the  chamber  doors  of  great  men.  —  Addison,  Spectator,  No. 
547. 

This  word  has  been  curiously  perverted  by  us  from  its  original  signifi- 
cation, so  as  to  mean  an  evening  (!)  party  or  assembly  at  the  house  of  a 
great  or  wealthy  person ;  as,  " the  President's  levee** 

Leveeino.     Constructing  levees  on  a  river's  bank. 

If  we  cannot  protect  ourselves  from  overflow,  these  lands  will  be  almost  worth- 
less, and  the  slaves  on  them  must  find  a  tillable  soil  in  the  West,  our  hill  lands  being 
now  fully  occupied.  How  are  wo  to  be  protected  ?  By  leveeing.  —  De  Bow'i  Be- 
view,  Oct.  1858. 

Levy.  Elevenpence.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  "Vir- 
ginia, the  Spanish  real,  or  eighth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  twelve  and  a  half  cents. 
Sometimes  called  an  ekvenpenny  bit.     See  Federal  Currency y  and  BiU 

Libertt  Cap.  A  peaked  cap  placed  on  the  head  of  the  goddess  of  Lib- 
erty or  on  liberty  poles.     See  Liberty  Pole. 

Libertt  Pole.  A  tall  pole,  som6times  constructed  of  several  pieces  of 
timber  like  a  sliip's  mast,  and  surmounted  by  a  ^^  liberty  cap,"  the  whole  in 
allusion  to  Gcssler's  cap  which  Tell  refused  to  do  homage  to,  thus  leading 
to  the  freedom  of  Switzerland.  Many  of  these  poles  are  erected  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  American  cities. 

Lick  or  Salt  Lick.  A  salt  spring  is  called  a  lick,  from  the  earth  about 
it  being  furrowed  out  in  a  most  curious  manner,  by  the  bidBdo  And 
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deer,  which  lick  the  earth  on  account  of  the  saline  particles  with  which  it 
is  impregnated  —  Imlai/'s  Topogr.  Description  of  tfte  Western  Territory. 

A  lick  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  a  spring ;  the  deocnn- 
position  of  sulphurets  by  atmospheric  agency  oAen  makes  a  ^  lick "  on 
the  face  of  a  rocky  cliff. 

Licks.  Strokes ;  and  hence  efforts,  exertions.  '^  To  put  in  big  licks  "  is  to 
make  great  exertions,  to  work  liard. 

Molly  war  the  most  enticing  gizzard-ticklin',  hcart-distressin'  felino  creatnr  that 
eyer  mado  a  fellftr  get  owdacious ;  and  I  seed  Tom  Seller  cavcrtin'  roand  her,  and 
puttin'  in  the  hiygest  kind  a  licks  in  the  way  of  courtin'. —  The  Americans  at  Home, 
Vol.  I.  p.  276. 

LiCKETY  Split.  Very  fast,  headlong ;  synonymous  with  the  equally  ele- 
gant phrase  **  full  chi.scl."  "  lie  went  lickety  split  down  hilL"  LickeUf  cut 
and  lickety  liner  are  also  used. 

Li£.     A  lie  out  of  whole  cloth  is  an  utter  falsehood. 

In  the  second  phicc,  we  are  authorized  by  these  gentlemen  to  say  that  the  state- 
ment is  in  itself  utterly  false  —  "a  lie"  as  one  of  tlio  commissionen  wished  as  to 
say,  "  out  of  whfJc  cloth."  —  Xru:  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

To  Lie  i>owx.  To  go  to  bed.  In  Tonnei»see,  when  a  stranger  is  asked  if 
he  will  retire  for  the  ni^rlit,  the  question  is,  **  "Will  you  lie  down  f  ** 

LiEFKK  or  Li  EVER.  More  willingly,  rather.  A  colloquialism  al<o  used 
in  England. 

"  I  will/'  I  replied,  *'  and  I  had  liffer  read  it  now  than  before  the  beaatifol 
muijic." — Putnam's  Monthly,  March,  1855. 

LiEFS  or  Li  EVES.  A  corruption  of  lief  or  lieve ;  as,  "I'd  as  lievts  be 
seen  as  not." 

Life  Everlasting.     See  "Everlasting." 

Lift.  Used  by  the  fanners  in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  signify  a  sort 
of  pate  without  hinges.  —  Pickering's  Vocabulary,  This  word  is  also 
use<l  in  some  parts  of  England.  Mr.  Forby  calls  it  "  a  sort  of  coarse^ 
rough  g:ite  of  siiwn  wood,  not  hung,  but  driven  into  the  ground  by  pointed 
stiik(':<,  like  a  hurdle,  used  for  the  Kinie  purposes  of  subdividing  lands, 
stopping  gaps  in  fences,  etc.  and  d(*riving  its  name  from  the  necessity  of 
lifting  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  pitting  through.  In  Suffolk,  a  lifi  differs 
fnmi  a  gato,  in  having  the  projecting  en<ls  of  the  back  and  lower  bar  let 
mto  nii)rti(*e  holes  in  the  ])osts,  into  and  out  of  which  it  must  be  ///W.**— 
Xorfulk  Glossary, 

To  Lift  one*s  Hair,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Western  huntersi 
is  to  scalp  him. 
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LiG.  A  fish-hook  with  lead  cast  round  its  upper  part,  in  order  to  sink  it 
Maine. 

Light  Bread.  Fermented  bread  of  wheat  fiour ;  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  fix)m  com  bread.     South  and  West. 

Light  Wood.  Pine  wood  as  opposed  to  slower  burning  wood,  not  on  ac- 
count of  the  lightness  of  the  wood,  but  of  the  light  afforded  by  it  in  burn- 
ing, a  matter  of  some  importance  where  candles  are  not  to  be  had. 

Stranger,  it's  quite  a  long  history,  and  I  '11  put  on  a  fresh  handful  of  light  wood  be- 
fore I  begin.  —  SimmSf  The  Wigwam  and  Cabin. 

The  inhabitants  pick  up  knots  of  light  wood,  which  they  bum  into  tar,  and  then 
carry  it  to  Norfolk  to  a  market.  — Westover  Papers,  p.  27. 

"  Caesar,  fly  round  and  get  a  fire." 
*'  Massa !  de  light  wood  am  done  gone,  sah." 

''  Gone  too,  then,  is  all  chance  for  fire  or  food.  For  who  ever  heard  of  a  nigger 
that  could  build  a  fire  without  light  wood  f"  —  The  Americans  at  Home,  Vol.  I. 

Like.  1.  For  as.  As  in  the  phrase,  "  like  I  do  "  for  as  I  do.  Not  pecul- 
iar to  America. 

Each  Indian  carried  a  great  square  piece  of  whale's  blubber,  with  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  through  which  they  put  their  heads,  like  the  Guachos  do  through  their  cloeks. 
—  Darwin*8  Journal  of  a  Naturalist,  ch.  10. 

As  soon  as  the  post-office  was  oi>en,  I  looked  over  the  miscellanj  Uke  I  always  do, 
afore  I  let  anybody  take  it.  —  Major  Joneses  Cowrtship. 

2.   For  as  if,  or,  as  though,     A  vulgarism  common  at  the  West. 

The  fever  nager  got  fastened  to  me,  and  stuck  jest  like  a  Comanche  on  a  moBtaiig : 
the  worse  it  jumps  the  tighter  he  sticks,  as  if  he  was  glued  to  the  saddle,  or  Uke  he 
was  one  of  them  rale  half  horse  and  half  alligator  fellows.  —  New  York  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  Western  Tale. 

The  old  fellow  drank  of  the  brandy  like  he  was  used  to  it.  — Southern  Sketdies. 

Like,  a  Book.     To  know  a  person  or  thing  like  a  book,  means  to  have 

studied  him  or  it,  to  know  him  or  it  thoroughly. 

lie  knew  the  woods  like  a  book,  and  had  got  a  pretty  cute  notion  whar  Bill  Stone 
would  bring  up.  — New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Western  Tale. 

Likely.  That  may  be  liked ;  that  may  please ;  handsome.  Li  the  United 
States,  as  a  colloquial  term,  respectable ;  worthy  of  esteem ;  sensible.  — 
Worcester, 

Mr.  Webster  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word :  "  This  use  of 
likely  [i.  e.  in  the  sense  of,  such  as  may  be  liked,  pleasing]  is  not  obso- 
lete, nor  is  it  vulgar.  But  the  English  and  their  descendants  dilSer  in  the 
application.  The  English  apply  the  word  to  external  appearance,  and 
with  them  likely  is  equivalent  to  handsome,  well-formed  ;  as,  a  likely  man, 
a  likely  horse.  In  America,  the  word  is  usually  applied  to  the  endow- 
ments of  the  mind,  or  to  pleasing  accomplishments.    With  us,  a  hiefy 
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man  la  a  man  of  good  cliaracter  and  talents,  or  of  good  disposition  or  ao- 
compli^liniont.s,  that  render  him  pleasing  or  respectable." 

That  the  wonl,  however,  is  also  used  here  in  its  English  sense,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  quotation : 

A  gang  of  seventeen  ULtltf  ne(^  men,  owned  in  the  vicinitj  of  Northmmpton, 
Vir^pniu,  made  an  attempt  on  Monday  last  to  escape  to  New  York.  — Nor/oik  (Va.) 
JItrald,  Oct.  1,  1849. 

Lily-Pads.     Leaves  of  the  water-lily. 

LiMU.     Leg.     This  is  one  of  the  mock-modest  expressions  of  which  our 

people  are  overfond. 

If  we  know  any  thing  of  EngliBh  conyenation  or  letters,  we  speedily  find  ont,  even 
if  stone  blind,  that  British  men  and  women  have  both  arms  and  legs.  But  in  Cin- 
ada  a  ^tnin^>r  wlio  conld  not  ^ee  would  find  it  difficult  to  discover  much  about  our 
confonnation.  He  would  learn  that  both  sexes  had /imAs  of  some  sort ;  but  from 
any  iufonnution  which  our  language  would  give  \\»  could  not  tell  whether  their  Uwib$ 
were  UM.'d  to  Ptand  on  or  bold  by.  —  liec.  A,  C.  Geilcie,  in  Canadian  Journal,  Sept. 
1857. 

This  will  do  for  a  provincial  place  like  Canada;  but  the  uniyersal 

Yankee  nation  does  not  restrict  its  application  of  the  word  to  ^  humans," 

as  api)ears  from  the  following :  . 

Our  cx(*hanges  bring  us  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Dan  Rice's  well-known 
horse  "  Ex(relsior."  The  {)oor  brute,  it  would  appear,  fell  from  the  stairs  which  he 
u.Hcd  to  us(>end  in  tlie  ring,  and.  fracturing  \m  limb,  his  death  was  rendered  necessary. 
— PittiJbunj  Chronicle,  June,  1858. 

Limits.     The  extent  of  the  liberties  of  a  prison.  —  Web$ter.     Called  also 
jaii  liberties. 

LiMsr.     Weak;  flexible.     New  England.  —  Webster. 

Live.     The  route  of  a  stage-coach,  railroad,  imcket,  or  steamer. 

To  Line.     To  fish  with  a  line.     So,  to  seinty  i.  e.  to  fish  with  a  seine.     I 

have  never  seen  these  words  used  except  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  in  hiB 

History  of  the  Fishes  of  Ma'tsachusetts ;  and  for  so  interesting  a  book  the 

Doctor  is  well  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  coining  a  phrase  or  twa 

The  8(iueteague  is  taken  both  by  lining  and  teining,  and  because  it  nukes  such  fte- 
ble  exertion  and  n>>istanci>,  in  l>eing  drawn  in  by  m  hookp  it  hai  received  the  appella- 
tion of  ur*nk  jiih.  —  Fishes  of'  MtiMsachum.tts. 

To  Line  Kkes  is  to  track  wild  b<.>es  to  their  homes  in  the  woods.     One 

who  follows  this  o<*cu|>ation  is  called  a  bee  hunter. 

At  killing  rvery  wild  animal  of  the  wooflii  or  prairies,  at  fishing,  or  at  lining  Aees, 
the  U'-t  hunter:*  ai'knowk'dged  his  siuprvniai'y.  ^•AViidiitf. 

I  'vo  lu'ur'n  tell  of  sufh  doin'*,  but  never  see*d  a  6r«  lintd  in  all  my  lifB,  and  hare 
a  de!«p'mte  fancy  for  himiu'  of  all  sorts,  from  'rithmctic  to  preachin.'  —  Ct^tr,  Tim 
Oak  Ujtfnings. 
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Liner.  The  ships  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  of  London,  Liverpool,  or 
Havre  packets  are  called  liners,  to  distinguish  them  from  transient  ships 
sailing  to  the  same  ports. 

Lines.  The  reins,  or  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  extends  from  the  horse's 
head  to  the  hands  of  the  driver  or  coachman. 

LiNOUiSTER.     (Pron.  Unkister.)     A  seaman's  term  for  an  interpreter ;  a 

linguist     Also,  in  New  England,  applied  to  a  talkative  person. 

It  is  a  damnable  thing  for  a  youngster,  up  here,  to  talk  French.  If  it  were  on  the 
Atlantic  now,  where  a  seafaring  man  has  occasion  sometimes  to  converse  with  a 
pilot  or  a  linguister  in  that  language,  I  should  not  think  so  much  of  it  —  Cooper, 
The  Pathfinder,  p.  219. 


Liquor.     Many  and  very  singular  names  have 

been 

given  to  the  various 

compounds  or  mixtures  of  spirituous  liquors  and  wines  served  up  in  &sh- 

•  ionable  bar-rooms  in  the  United  States.     The  following  list  is  taken  from 

one  advertisement : 

Plain  mint  julep.                     I.  0.  U. 

Milk  pundi. 

Fancy           do.                       Tippe  na  Pecco. 

Cherry  do. 

Mixed          do.                       Moral  suasion. 

Peach    do. 

Peach           do.^                      Vox  populi. 

Jewctt's  fancy. 

Pineapple     do.                       Ne  plus  ultra. 

Deacon. 

Claret          do.                      Shambro. 

Exchange. 

Capped         do.                       Virginia  fancy. 

Stone  wall. 

.Strawberry  do.                       Knickerbocker. 

Sifter. 

Arrack         do.                       Smasher. 

Soda  pnnch. 

'Kacehorse     do.                       Floater. 

Slingflip. 

Sherry  cobbler.                        Pig  and  whistle. 

Cocktail. 

SochcUo  do.                           CitroncUa  Jam. 

Apple-jack. 

Arrack     do.                          Egg  nog. 

Chain-lightning. 

Peach       do.                           Sargent. 

Phlegm-catter. 

'Claret       do.                           Silver  top. 

Switchel-flip. 

Tip  and  Ty.                           Poor  num's  punch. 

Ching^ching. 

JPiscal  agent.                            Arrack            do. 

Tog. 

Veto.                                      Iced                do. 

Ropee. 

rSlip  ticket                               Spiced            do. 

Porteree. 

Polk  and  Dallas.                    Epicure's        do. 

etc  etc. 

7^  LiQUOH.     Intoxicated,  drunk. 

To  Liquor,  .or  To  Liquor  up.    To  take  a  dram ;  or,  as  we  more  fre- 
^^[uently  say,  to  take  a  drink. 

He  was  tlie  first  to  break  silence,  and,  jumping  np,  asked  all  to  liquor  before  going 
,to  bed.  —  Porter's  Talet  of  the  South-west,  p.  31 . 

"  The  child  must  be  named  Margaret."  "  No  I  Mary,"  replied  the  father,  "  in 
•honor  of  mv  esteemed  wife.  Besides,  that 's  a  Bible  name,  and  we  can't  liquor  vp 
•on  Margaret."  —  Marqaret,  p.  89. 

,       -"J  '11  drink  with  yoo,  andyon  drink  with  me ;  an'  then  we  '11  call  it  square." 
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"  Aj>Tec(l !  "  says  I,  "  an'  wc  Uckertd  round  twiste ;  an'  Jo  and  I  shook  hands,  an' 
squared  off  all  old  accounts. '*  —  Traits  of  American  JIumor,  Vol.  II.  p.  75. 

"  lAqnor  up,  p^cntlenicii."  Wc  howcd.  "  Let  mo  introduce  jou  to  some  of  the 
most  hi);hly  esteemed  of  our  citizeuit."  Wc  bowed  again.  "  Now  tlien.  Mister/' 
tuminjj^  to  the  man  at  the  hnr,  "  drinks  round  and  cobblers  at  that." — Xottson  Can* 
ada  atui  the  Xorth-icestern  States,  Blackwood's  Mag,  Sept.  1855. 

Lister.  One  who  makes  a  list  or  roll.  —  Webster.  ThU  word  is  used  in 
Connecticut,  and  is  applied  to  those  who  make  out  lists  or  returns  of  cat- 
tle or  other  property.     I  have  never  heard  the  word  used  el^se where. 

Little  End  of  the  Horn.  "  To  come  out  at  the  litde  end  of  the  horn/* 
is  said  when  a  ridiculously  small  effect  has  been  produced  ofler  great 
effort  and  much  boasting. 

Live  forever.  The  name  of  a  fanatical  sect  in  Kentucky  whose  princi- 
pal article  of  faith  was  that  those  who  had  ^fietith"  would  never  die. 
Whenever  a  member  died,  the  answer  to  this  very  striking  argumentum 
ad  hominem  was,  tlmt  he  had  not  the  ^  faith.*'  The  number,  never  very 
large,  was  reduced  in  1850  to  two,  and  one  of  these  had  lefl  the  sect,  leav- 
ing but  one  ^  live  forever** 

Live  IIorsk.  In  printers'  parlance,  work  done  over  and  above  that  in- 
cluded in  the  week's  bill.     See  Dead  Horse, 

Llano.  (Spanish.)  The  ])lains  or  prairies  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
other  States  and  Territories  bordering  on  Mexico,  are  so  called  by  the 
people  residing  there. 

LoAi'ER.  A  vagabond ;  an  idle  lounger.  This  peculiarly  American  word 
lias  been  gradually  growing  into  extensive  use  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  It  was  applied  in  the  first  place  to  the  vagrants  of  our  large  towns, 
in  which  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  the  lazzarone  of  Naples  or  the  lepero  of 
Mexico.  It  is  now,  however,  frequently  applie<l  in  conversation  and  in 
the  newspapers  to  idlers  in  general,  and  seems  to  have  lost  somewhat  of 
its  original  vulgarity.  The  Philadelphia  Vade  Mcciim  has  the  following 
remarks  upon  it : 

^  This  is  a  new  word,  and,  a«  yet,  being  but  a  colt,  or  a  chrysalis,  is  re- 
garded as  a  slang  epithet.  It  is,  however,  a  good  word,  one  much  needed 
in  the  language,  and  will,  in  time,  establish  itself  in  the  most  refined  dic- 
tiunorie^.  It  will  mount  into  good  K)ciety,  and  be  uttered  by  aristocratic 
lips  ;  for  it  is  the  only  word  designating  the  most  important  sikhmcs  of  the 
gt.Miu4  idler  —  the  most  important,  because  the  most  annoying  branch  <^ 
that  familv. 

^  The  loafer  is  not  exclusively,  as  some  suppose  him,  a  ragged  step- 
and-cunier  lounger,  who  sleeps  in  the  sun,  and  *  hooks '  sugar  on  the 
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wharf.  On  the  contrary,  the  propensity  to  loaf  is  confined  to  no  rank  in 
life ;  all  conditions  are,  more  or  less,  troubled  with  it.  Like  squinting, 
the  king  and  the  beggar  may  be  equally  afflicted  with  the  imperfection. 
There  be  your  well-dressed  moneyed  loafer^  as  well  as  your  loafer  who  is 
nightly  taken  by  the  watch. 

"  He  is  that  kind  of  a  man,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  or  being  unwil- 
ling to  do  any  thing,  cannot  keep  his  tediousness  to  himself,  and  therefore 
bestows  it  all  upon  others,  not  when  they  are  at  leisure  for  conversational 
recreation,  but  when  business  presses,  and  they  would  look  black  upon  the 
intrusion  of  a  sweetheart  or  a  three-day  wife.  He  is  the  drag-chain  upon 
industry,  and  yet  so  far  different  from  the  drag-chain,  that  he  hitches  to 
the  wheel  when  the  pull  is  up  hill.  Loving  the  excitement  of  busy  scenes, 
yet  too  lazy  to  be  an  actor  in  them,  where  men  are  busiest,  there  too  is 
to  be  found  the  pure,  unadulterated  loafer,  sprawling  about  as  the  hound 
sprawls  before  the  fire  in  everybody's  way,  and  tripping  up  everybody's 
heels.  In  the  store,  he  sits  upon  the  counter,  swinging  his  useless  legs, 
and  gaping  vacantly  at  the  movements  around  him.  In  the  office,  he  ef- 
fectually checks  necessary  conversation  among  those  who  do  not  wish  their 
business  bruited  to  the  world,  turns  over  papers  which  he  has  no  right  to 
touch,  and  squints  at  contents  which  he  has  no  right  to  know.  In  the 
•ounting-housc,  he  perches  on  a  stool,  interrupts  difficult  calculations  with 
chat  as  idle  as  himself,  follows  the  bustling  clerk  to  the  storehouse,  pouches 
the  genuine  Havana,  quafis  nectar  from  proof-glasses,  and  makes  himself 
free  of  the  good  things  which  belong  to  others." 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  altogether  uncertain.    Two  etymologies  have 

been  suggested  for  it,  namely,  the  German  laufer,  a  runner  (comp.  the 

Dutch  leeglooper  and  landlooper,  a  vagrant)  ;  and  the  Spanish  gaUofo 

(whence  the  Italian  gagloffo),  a  wandering  mendicant,  a  vagabond.     A 

writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  tells  the  following  story  of  its  origin,  which 

certainly  $i  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato. 

An  old  Datchmon  settled  at  New  York,  and  acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  He 
had  an  only  daughter,  and  a  young  American  fell  in  love  with  her  or  her  dollars^  or 
both.  The  old  father  forhade  Iiim  Ills  house,  but  the  daughter  encouraged  him. 
Whenever  the  old  merchant  saw  the  lover  about  the  premises,  ho  used  to  exclaim  to 
his  daughter,  "  There  is  that  '  lofer '  [lover]  of  yours,  the  idle  good-for-nothing," 
etc. ;  and  so  an  idle  man,  hanging  about,  came  to  be  called  a  "  loafer." 

The  following  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  word  is  now  "  going  the 
rounds  "  of  the  newspapers : 

"  You  're  a  loa/tr  —  a  man  without  a  calling,"  said  a  judge  to  a  person  arrested  as 
a  vagrant.  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  your  honor,  I  have  a  vocation."  "  What  is  it  1 " 
"  I  smoke  glass  for  eclipses ;  but  just  now  it  is  our  dull  season." 

To  Loafer  or  Loaf.     To  lounge  ;  to  idle  away  one's  time.    The  verb  la 
of  more  recent  origin  than  the  noun. 
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"We  arrived  at  the  town  of  Tincenn,  the  sun  being  exceedingly  hot,  wo  waited  till 
evening.  The  Co^a  Ileal  in  this  oa  in  otiicr  towns  of  the  province  was  the  loafiring 
place  of  the  Indians.  — Norman* s  Yucatan ^  p.  88. 

The  ScMiate  has  Unftil  away  the  week  in  very  gentlemanly  style.  — New  York  Com' 
mercial  Advertiser,  Dec.  1845. 

The  street  [in  ILingto\^'Ti,  California,]  was  crowded  all  day  with  miners  loqfing 
about  from  store  to  store,  making  their  purchases  and  asking  each  other  to  drink.  — 
Borthwick^s  California,  p.  118. 

To  LoAX.     To  lend.     This  verb  is  inserted  by  Todd  on  the  authority  of 

Iluloet  {\o')'l)  and  Langley  (1GG4),  and  noted  "not  now  in  use."    It  is, 

however,  much  used  in  this  countr}',  though  rarely  in  England.  —  Worces- 

ter. 

The  Westminster  Review,  speaking  of  the  "  Chronicles  of  "Wolfcrt's 

Koost  and  other  PaiMjrs,"  lately  published  by  Washington  Irving,  says : 

**  He  has  the  finish  of  our  l>est  Knglish  critics  ;  he  has  the  equability  and  gentle 
hiunor  of  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  It  is  very  rarely  that  we  come  upon  an  Amer- 
icanism ;  ho  is  not,  however,  wholly  guiltless  ;  ho  makes  use  of  the  exprcision  to 
"  loan  a  few  pounds." 

In  England,  wlien  one  man  accommodates  another  with  the  use  of  money  for  a 
time,  he  lends  it.  The  sum  is  cane<l  a  loan  ;  but  ho  who  provides  it  is  said  to  lend 
or  to  have  hnt.  IIon\  liowever,  it  is  becoming  usual  to  speak  of  Iiaving  loaned  to 
another.  Webster  says  that  to  loan  is  rarely  used  in  England,  and  I  may  say  that  I 
never  heard  it  there.  What  advantage  then  does  it  possess  over  the  more  familiar 
form  of  the  verb  that  it  shoftld  >u[K'rsede  it  here  ?  Surely  the  phrase,  "  money  to 
lend,"  is  sufficiently  iiitclli;;ible.  To  talk  of  loaning  money  would  suggest  to  an. 
unsophisticated  Englishman  the  idea  of  some  unknown  process  at  the  mint.— 
Gtikiff  in  Canadian  Journal,  Sept.  1857. 

Loan-Office.  A  public  office  in  which  loans  of  money  arc  negotiated  for 
the  public,  or  in  which  the  accounts  of  loans  are  kept  and  the  interest 
paid  to  the  lenders.  —  Webster, 

Loan'-Offickr.  a  public  officH?r  empowered  to  superintend  and  transact 
the  business  of  a  lojui  office.  —  Webster, 

Lobby.     The  persons  who  frequent  the  lobby  of  a  house  of  legislature. 
The  special  corrt»si)ondent  of  the  London  Times  in  writing  from  Wash- 
ington, thu"*  speaks  of  the  Congrt»ssional  "  Lobby  "  and  its  influence : 

The  Lof^ttf  of  Washington  has  of  late  ^-ears  gxx>wn  to  be  an  appreciable  inflocnce, 
and  much  indignation  is  expa'ssed  by  political  purists  at  its  existence.  But  prob- 
ably there  never  was  a  legislative  lK>dy  in  the  world  without  something  of  tho  kind. 
In  tlie  olil  Parliament  of  In>land  there  were  regular  "  undertakers  of  the  king's 
busiiu'ss,"  who  did  not  necessarily  have  RMits  among  the  men  tliey  influenced;  and 
the  II()u>e  of  Commons  has  recognised  parliamentar}'  agents.  The  business  of  the 
Ami-rii  an  />Vj/>'/  is  something  of  the  same  kind,  but  it  has  not  yet  obtained  a  formal 
organization.  It  in  at  pa'sent  an  i>utiiide  pressure  exercised  by  a  mi»cellaneoas 
crowd  of  persons,  whose  influence  may  be  focial,  or  political,  or  local,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  any  of  tiioae  elements ;  they  arc  often  agents  of  other  parties,  simply  remn* 
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Derated  for  their  exertions,  or  they  are  both  agents  or  prindpaLs,  haying  themselTes 
a  larg^  joint  share  in  the  undertaking  at  issue.  Many  afe  ex-members  of  Congress, 
who  have  the  privilege  of  admission  to  the  lobby. 

To  Lobby.  To  attempt  to  exert  an  influence  on  the  members  of  a  legis- 
lative body,  by  besieging  them  in  the  lobbies  of  the  house  where  they 
meet  So  necessary  has  this  business  of  lobbying  now  become,  that,  when 
a  petition  is  sent  to  a  legislature,  particularly  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
it  is  very  common  for  one  or  more  individuals  to  take  it  in  charge  for  the 
purpose  of  "  lobbying  it  through." 

There  is  a  quarrel  in  Fhiladelpliia  about  Mr.  W 's  appointments.    Some  of 

the  Loco-focos  have  come  out  to  lobby  against  him. — New  York  Tribune. 

A  committee  has  gone  to  Albany  to  lobby  for  a  new  bank  charter.  —  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer, 

Lobby-member.  A  person  who  frequents  the  lobby  of  a  house  of  legisla- 
tion. —  Worcester, 

Loblolly  Bay.  (^Gordonia  lasyanthus.)  An  elegant  ornamental  tree 
of  the  maritime  parts  of  the  Southern  States,  called  also  Holly  Bay.  Its 
bark  is  useful  for  tanning,  but  its  wood  of  but  little  value. 

To  Locate.  1.  To  place  ;  to  set  in  a  particular  spot  or  position.  —  JPich- 
ering,  Webster.  This  word  is  comparatively  modem  in  England,  and  is 
not  found  in  any  of  the  dictionaries  previous  to  Todd's.  It  is  used  among 
us  much  more  frequently  and  in  a  greater  variety  of  senses  than  in  Eng- 
land. 

Under  this  roof  the  biographer  of  Johnson  passed  many  jovial,  joyous  hours ;  here 
he  has  located  some  of  the  liveliest  scenes,  and  most  brilliant  passages,  in  his  enter- 
taining anecdotes  of  his  friend  Samuel  Johnson.  —  Cumberland,  Memoirs  of  Himself, 

The  Asega-bok,  the  book  of  the  judge,  contains  the  laws  of  the  Rustringian  Frie- 
sians  located  around  the  gulf  of  the  Judc.  —  Bos  worth.  Pre/ace  to  Anglo-Saxon  Die- 
tionary,  p.  61. 

The  archbishops  and  bishops  of  England  can  neither  locate  and  limit  dioceses  in 
America,  nor  ordain  bishops  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  oat  of 
the  realm,  by  any  law  of  the  kingdom,  or  any  law  of  the  colonies,  or  by  any  canon 
law  acknowledged  by  either.  — John  Adams,  Letter  to  Dr,  Morse, 

A  number  of  courts  properly  located  will  keep  the  business  of  any  country  in  such 
condition  as  but  few  suits  ^^ill  be  instituted.  —  Debates  on  the  Judiciary,  p.  51. 

As  we  don't  know  exactly  where  our  own  souls  reside,  wliat  harm  is  there  to  pur- 
sue such  an  investigation  as  to  our  black  brethren  ?  My  private  opinion  is,  if  a  nig- 
ger has  one,  it  is  located  in  his  head.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  172. 

So  too  a  town,  a  village,  and  even  a  piece  of  ground,  is  said  to  be 
located,  i.  e.  placed,  situated,  in  a  particular  position. 

Baber  refers  to  villages  formerly  located,  as  at  the  present  day,  on  the  plains,  etc* 
— Masson's  Travels  in  Afghanistan,  YoL  IIL  p.  193. 
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When  Port  Essington  was  located,  all  these  diflScalties  had  to  be  suffered  over 
again.  —  Stokea*i  Australia,  Vol.  I.  p.  401 . 

A  lot  of  earth  so  Rinfpilurly  htcated,  m  marks  it  oat  bj  Providenco  to  be  the  empo- 
rium of  plciitjr  and  the  asjlum  of  peace.  —  [London]  OUervtr, 

And  hence  arise  the  following  American  uses  of  the  word : 

2.  To  select,  survey,  and  settle  the  bounds  of  a  particular  tract  of  land, 
or  to  designate  a  portion  of  land  by  limits ;  as,  to  locate  a  tract  of  a  hun- 
dred acres  in  a  particular  township.  —  Wehtter, 

In  December,  1768,  Arthur  Lee  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  in 
council,  praying: 

Tliat  your  Majesty  would  grant  to  his  petitioners,  to  be  fifty  in  number,  by  the 
name  of  tlic  Mississippi  Company,  2,500,000  acres  of  land,  in  one  or  more  surveyi, 
to  be  located  l)etwces  the  thirty-eighth  an4  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude,  etc. 
etc.  —  PUiin  Facts,    Phil.  1781,  p.  68. 

Mistaken  in  locatiwj  land  were  often  rcry  lerious — the  purchaser  finding  only 
swamp  or  gravel,  when  ho  hud  purchased  fine  farming  land.— ifn.  Claven's  Wedem 
Clear  infj*. 

This  is  also  coming  into  use  in  the  old  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  example : 

The  banks  of  these  rivers  [the  Macquarrie,  etc.  in  New  South  Wales]  are  fast  fill- 
in';  with  settlements ;  those  of  the  hunter,  the  nearest  to  the  scat  of  govemmeaty 
being,  wo  understand,  entirely  located,  —  Edinburgh  Review, 

3.  Applied  to  persons,  it  means : 

a.  To  place  in  a  permanent  residence,  to  settle. 

A  lady  from  !^Iai»e,  who  has  been  located  on  the  hill  west  of  us  for  a  week  or  two, 
calls  to  suy  she  Iios  concluded  to  leave  Kansas.  —  i/rr.  Robimmm's  Kanaas,  p.  50. 

L  To  place  in  a  particular  position. 

The  mate,  liaving  located  himself  op|>osite  to  me  [at  the  table],  began  to  cxpofta- 
late  upon  the  mode  of  sea  travelling.  —  Gillitim,  Tructh  in  Mexico, 

c.  As  a  technical  term  used  by  the  Methodists,  to  settle  permanently 
as  a  preacher.  The  word  is  needed  by  them,  because  they  have  many 
itinerant  preachers,  who  are  not  located* 

Mr.  Parsons,  like  most  located  and  pennanent  pastors  of  a  wooden  coontry,  n» 
ceivcd  almost  nothing  for  his  services. —  Carlton,  Ntw  Purchase. 

d.  To  take  up  one*s  residence  in  a  place,  to  settle. 

The  most  unhealthy  points  are  in  the  vicinity  of  mill-damf,  and  of  marshct,  near 
Uith  of  which  the  settlers  take  particular  pains  tolboale. — UoffmuCs  IHiileriaCAtf 
]r«.<  Vol.  I. 

Fnun  tlif  following  extract  it  ap])ears  that  the  word  is  used  with  the 
soim*  hititude  of  signification  in  Canada: 

A  mail  in  Britain  buys  a  house  or  farm,  and  it  is  said  to  bo  in,  or  more  precisely 
$ttmtt*d,  in  such  a  street,  or  district,  or  county.  Here  nobody  or  thing  u  situated 
anywhere,  all  are  locatal.    Our  fanus,  our  houet,  onr  congregations,  onr  constitu* 
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sjstcm  of  combinations  and  loff-rolUng,  those  who  can  (ktbricate  the  most  n^fust 
claims  will  bo  found  coming  forward  to  crowd  the  hails  of  CongreM  and  speculate 
upon  the  public  treasury.  — Washington  Union f  Feb.  10,  1855. 

Logy.  (Dutch,  log.)  Heavy,  slow,  stupid.  We  have  received  this  word 
from  the  Dutch,  and  apply  it  generally  to  men.  He 's  a  logtf  man,  i.  e.  a 
slow-moving,  heavy  man.  "  He  is  a  logy  preacher,"  L  e.  dulL  The 
Dutch  say,  JSen  log  verstand,  a  dull  wit. 

LoMA.  (Spanish.)  A  hill  or  ridge  of  hills  with  a  flat  summit  A  term  in 
general  use  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  The  diminutive  Lomita  is  also 
sometimes  employed. 

LoxE  Star.    The  State  of  Texas,  whose  flag  be^rs  a  single  star. 

Lot  us  not  furj^t  the  Cjnosuro  of  Independence  [i.  e.  Mamachnietti] ;  bat  bid 
her  a  kind  furowcU  for  her  pilotage  through  the  breakers  of  the  Rerolution  —  blot 
her  out  from  tho  galaxy  tliat  encircles  the  Eagle's  crest  —  pat  the  Lone  Star  in  its 
place,  etc.  — -1  Voice  from  the  South,  p.  53. 

Long  and  Short.     Broker's  terms.    ^Lang"  means  when  a  man  has 

bought  stock  on  time,  which  he  can  call  for  at  any  day  he  chooses.    He  is 

also  said  to  be  '^  iong"  when  he  holds  a  good  deal. 

Short  means  when  a  broker  sells  stocks,  to  be  dehvercd  at  a  futnrc  day.  If  he 
owns  tlie  stock  he  8ell.4,  or  agrees  to  deliver,  he  is  both  iong  and  ihort  at  the  same 
time.  The  cfTect  of  one  (*<>ntract  neutralizes  or  blocks  the  other,  and  in  reality  he  is 
neither  long  nor  sJiort.  If  he  does  not  own  tho  stock  —  which  is  the  case  nine  timet 
in  ten  —  lie  is  sfiort,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  "  bear ; "  and  it  is  for  his  interest 
to  get  the  priiH?  down,  8o  as  to  be  able  to  buy  the  stock  to  deliver  at  a  less  price  than 
he  sold.  —  Xfw  York  IXiy-Book. 

Long  Knives,  or  Bu;  Knives.  A  term  applied  by  the  North  Amer- 
ican Indians  to  the  white  residents  of  the  United  States.  It  signifies 
wearers  of  swords. 

Long  Moss.  ( Tillandsia  usneoides,)  This  parasitic  and  singular  vege- 
tation is  first  seen  in  company  with  the  palmetto,  about  latitude  33**.  It 
han^s  down  in  festoons,  like  the  twiny  stems  of  weeping  willow.  It 
attaches  itself  of  choice  to  the  cypress,  and,  after  that,  to  the  acacia. 
These  pendent  wreatlis  often  conceal  the  body  of  the  tree,  when  bare  of 
foliage,  to  such  a  degree,  that  little  is  seen  but  a  mass  of  moss.  Waving 
in  the  wind,  they  attach  themselves  to  the  branches  of  other  trees,  and 
thus  sometimes  form  curtains  of  moss,  that  darken  the  leafless  forest  of 
winter.  —  Flint,  AfUsissippi  Valley, 

Long  Saite.     Beets,  carrots,  and  parsnips  are /owy  mmc^.     Potatoes,  tm> 

nips,  onions,  pumpkins,  etc.  are  short  sauce.      Sec  Sauce. 

Tlic  Yankee  firmer  takes  unto  liimsclf  for  a  wife  some  buxom  country  beirett, 
deeply  skilled  in  tlie  mystcrj  of  making  apple  sweetmeats^  hng  iamx,  and  pumpkin 
pie.  — Irving,  Knickerhocktr,  p.  186. 
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To  Lynch.  To  condemn  and  execute  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  a  mul- 
titude or  mob,  without  a  legal  trial ;  sometimes  practised  in  the  new  settle- 
ments in  the  south-west  of  the  United  States.  —  Worcester, 

Such  is  too  often  the  administration  of  law  on  the  frontier,  Lynches  law,  as  it  ifl 
tcdinically  tcmied,  in  wliich  tlic  pixuntiff  ia  apt  to  be  i^itness,  jury,  jud^,  and  exe- 
cutioner, and  the  defendant  convicted  and  punished  on  mere  presumption.  —  Irving, 
Tour  on  the  Prairies^  p.  35. 

Peojilc  at  last  [in  1850]  begun  to  talk  among  themselves  of  the  urgent  neocMitj  of 
a^ain  adopting  Lynch  law,  since  tlie  tedious  and  uncertain  measures  of  the  author- 
ities did  not  seem  to  have  the  effect  of  terrifying  and  putting  down  the  disturbcn  of 
the  public  peace.  — Annals  of  San  Francisco,  p.  310. 

Lynch  Law.  An  irregular  and  revengeful  species  of  justice,  administered 
by  the  populace  or  a  mob,  without  any  legal  authority  or  trial.  —  Worcester, 


M. 

Ma'a3I  School.  A  school  kept  by  a  woman ;  called  in  England  a  ^  damo 
school." 

Mr.  Goodrich,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  village  after  many  years* 
absence,  says : 

I  found  a  girl  some  eighteen  years  old  keeping  a  imi'am  school  for  about  twenty 
X'hohirs.  —  Reminiscence* f  Vol.  I.  p.  39. 

Machine.     The  name  for  a  fire-en;jine  among  the  New  York  "  b'hoys." 

You  '11  like  Vm  [the  engine  men],  they're  perfect  bricks;  and  as  for  the  machine, 
why,  she  *s  a  pearl  of  the  Kast,  none  of  your  old-fashioned  tubs,  but  a  real  tip-top, 
out-and-out  double-decker.  Yes,  sirree,  there  ain't  many  crabs  what  can  take  down 
No.  62  and  her  bully  rooster  crew.  —  Yankee  Xotions. 

Mackinaw  Blanket,  or,  simply  Mackinaw.  A  heavy  blanket  origi- 
nally use<l  in  the  Indian  tnule,  the  chief  post  for  which  was  formerly  at 
Mackinac  (pron.  ^Mackinaw),  and  hence  the  first  material  for  overcoats  in 
the  VivsU     Sec  Blanket-Coat. 

Outsi<lc  of  the  wagons  the  travellers  spread  their  beds,  which  consist,  for  the  mott 
part,  of  buffalo  rugs  and  blanketi*.  Many  content  themtelTes  with  a  tingle  Moeki* 
naic ;  but  a  pair  constitutes  the  most  regular  pallet ;  and  be  that  is  provided  with  a 
buffalo-nig  into  the  bargain,  is  deemed  luxuriously  supplied.  —  Grepy,  Com.  ofPrm* 
ries,  Vol.  I.  p.  62. 

Mai>.  Inflamed  with  anger;  very  angry;  vexed.  "I  was  quite  mad  at 
hi  in  ; ''  **  he  made  mo  mad.**  In  tliesc  instances  mad  is  only  a  metaphor 
for  angry.  This  is  iK'rhaps  an  English  vulgarism,  but  it  is  not  found  in 
any  accurate  writer,  nor  used  by  any  good  speaker,  unless  when  iK>ctfl  or 
onitors  use  it  as  a  strong  figure,  and,  to  heighten  the  expression,  SMjp 
"  he  was  mad  with  rage.**  —  Witherspoon^  Druidj  No.  5. 
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Mady  in  the  sense  of  angry,  is  considered  as  a  low  word  in  this  ooun- 
tiy,  and  at  the  present  day  is  never  used  except  in  very  familiar  conver- 
sation. — Pickering, 

This  use  of  the  word  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  England.     See 

HaUiweU,  Grose,  etc 

Indeed,  my  dear,  yoa  make  me  mad  sometimes,  yoa  do. — Spectator, 

The  General  began  to  get  in  a  passion ;  and  says  he,  "  Major,  I  'm  gettin'  modi" 
"Very  well,"  says  I,  "General,  then  I'll  keep  cool  accordin'  to  agreement."  — 
MaJ.  Downing*8  Letters,  p.  20. 

Up  stairs  I  went  with  them,  as  mad  as  thunder,  I  teU  yoa,  at  being  thought  a 
hnmbog. — Fi'e/cf,  Western  Tales. 

Jeeminy,  fellows,  I  was  so  enormous  mad,  that  the  new  silk  handkercher  round 
my  neck  lost  its  color !  — Botb,  Squatter  Life, 

Mad  Dog.  Scullcap.  {Scutellaria  laterijlora.)  A  once  much  renowned 
quack  remedy  for  hydrophobia,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  which  has  long 
since  been  established. 

Mad  AH.  1.  In  Plymouth,  Mas^chusetts,  and  in  some  neighboring  places, 
it  has  been  and  still  is  the  practice,  to  prefix  to  the  name  of  a  deceased 
female  of  some  consideration*  as  the  parson's,  the  deacon's,  or  the  doctor's 
wife,  the  title  of  Madam,  —  KendalTs  Travels,  Vol.  11.  p.  44.  «  Thb 
practice,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "  like  that  of  giving  magistrates  the  title 
of  'squire,  prevails  in  most  of  the  country  towns  of  New  England ;  but 
is  scarcely  known  in  the  seaport  towns."  —  Vocabularg, 

2.  Sir  Chas.  Lyell  says:  The  title  of  Madam  is  sometimes  given 
here  [in  Boston],  and  generally  in  Charleston  and  in  the  South,  to  a 
mother  whose  son  has  married ;  and  the  daughteivin-law  is  then  called 
^  Mrs."  By  this  means  they  avoid  the  inelegant  phraseology  of  '^  old  Mrs. 
A.,"  or  the  Scotch  "  Mrs.  A.,  senior."  —  Second  Vtsit,  Chap.  IX. 

Maguey.  {Agave  americana.)  A  genus  of  American  tropical  plants 
commonly  called  Aloes  or  Century  plants.  They  are  found  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  California.  The  different  species  furnish  pulque,  sisal 
hemp,  aguardiente,  bagging,  etc. 

Mahogany.  (Swietenia  mahogoni,)  A  beautiful  tree  found  in  South 
America,  Honduras,  and  Southern  Florida,  whose  compact  reddish-brown 
wood,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  well  known  as  a  material  for  ele- 
gant articles  of  furniture. 

To  Mauoganyize.     To  paint  wood  in  imitation  of« mahogany. 

Maidenland.  Land  that  a  man  gets  with  his  wife,  and  which  he  loses  at 
her  death.     Virginia. 

Mail.    This  word,  which  properly  means  the  bag  in  which  letters  and 
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papers  arc  carried  from  one  post-office  to  another,  is  oflen  used  by  us 
instead  of  the  term  "  i)ost."  Thus  we  mail  our  letters,  or  send  them  by 
mail.     The  English  post  them,  or  send  them  bj  post. 

Mailable.  That  may  be  mailed  or  carried  in  the  mail.  —  Worcester,  In 
a  suit  brought  by  the  government  against  Adams  &  Co.*s  Express  for 
carrying  letters  luid  papers,  to  the  injury  of  the  post-office,  Judge  Betts 
stated  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  that  "  any  written  communication  be- 
tween one  individual  and  another  comes  within  the  term  mailable  matter; 
and  no  matter  in  what  shape  it  is  put,  it  is  liable  to  postage  as  if  carried 
by  mail." 

I^Lail-ridek.  One  who  carries  the  maiL  In  England  called  a  post-man 
or  post-boy. 

Mail  Stage.  The  stage  or  coach  which  carries  the  maiL  In  England 
called  a  "  mail-coach." 

Maize.  (W.  Ind.,  mat'z,  mahiz,)  Indian  com.  The  name  of  the  great 
staple  of  native  American  agriculture,  adopted  from  the  Carib  language 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  thus  imported  into  the  languages  of  Europe.  The 
earliest  dictionary  in  which  I  find  the  wonl  is  Florio's  Worlde  of  Wordea 
(1598)  ;  the  article  there  is  ^^  Afaiz,  a  kind  of  grain  or  wheat  whereof 
they  make  bread  in  India."  Its  native  country  is  not  fully  determinody 
although  it  is  believed  to  l>e  America.  Bemal  Diaz  speaks  of  it  in  Mex- 
ico in  1517  ;  and  Acosta,  in  1570,  when  treating  of  the  plants  *•  j)eculiar 
to  the  Indies,"  says  that  ^*  the  most  common  grain  found  in  the  new 
world  is  mat/s^  which  is  found  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  Indies, 
Peru,  New  Spain,  (jiuatcmala,  and  Chili."  lie  adds,  that  in  Ciwtile  they 
call  it  Indian  wlieat ;  and  in  Italy,  Turkey  grain ;  which  seems  to  imply 
that  the  plant  was  also  known  in  those  countries.  The  word  is  never 
used  in  common  language  in  the  United  States.  Indeed  few  would  un- 
derstand it. 

To  Make  Fish.  To  cure  and  prepare  fish  for  commerce.  A  New  Eng- 
land plirase. 

To  Make  one's  Manners.  To  make  a  bow  or  salute,  on  meeting  a  friend 
or  stranger.  The  tenu  is  applied  only  to  children.  Formerly,  in  New 
England,  the  custom  was  universal  among  juveniles.  Mr.  Goodrich,  in 
his  **  Kcniini>ccnces,"  says,  "a  child  who  did  not  mal'e  his  manners  to  a 
strangtT  on  the  high-roa*!,  was  deemed  a  low  fellow." — Vol.  L  p.  128. 

To  Make  one's  Mark.  To  make  an  impression  ;  to  leave  a  lasting  re- 
miniscr'iict?  of  one's  self;  to  distinguish  one's  self.  It  is  in  all  probabilitj 
an  English  expression. 
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The  most  remarkable  men  are  usnallj  those  who  have  lived  at  some  mari^ed  epodi 
in  the  world,  and  who,  in  Froyidenoe,  were  then  called  oat  to  make  and  to  letTO 
their  mark  upon  the  world.  —  Chalmers. 

Hogh  Miller  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  woold  have  made  his  mark  in  whatever  cir- 
comstanoes  he  had  been  placed.  —  Providence  Journal. 

There  was  a  time  when  Jacob  Barker  made  his  mark  npon  the  stockjobbers  and 
money-changers  of  Wall  Street  —  Harper's  Magazine,  Sept  1854. 

The  following  is  the  close  of  some  beautiful  lines  relating  to  Miss 

Nightingale,  taken  from  a  newspaper :  — 

Among  the  world's  great  women  thon  hast  made  thy  glorious  mark; 
Men  will  hereaAcr  mention  make  of  thee  with  Joan  of  Arc ; 
And  fathers  who  relate  the  Maid  of  Saragossa's  tale 
Will  tell  their  little  children,  too,  of  Florence  Nightingale. 

To  Make  Meat,  on  the  great  western  prairies,  consists  in  cutting  into 
thin  slices  the  boneless  parts  of  buffalo  or  other  meat,  and  drying 
them  in  the  wind  or  sun.  Meat  thus  prepared  may  be  preserred  for 
years  without  salt. 

To  Make  a  Raise.     See  Raise. 

To  Make  oneself  Scarce.    To  depart,  decamp,  be  off. 

To  Make  Tracks.     To  go ;  to  run.    A  figurative  expression  of  Western 

origin. 

He  came  plaguey  near  not  seein'  of  me,  says  I ;  for  I  had  jost  commenced  making 
tracks  as  jou  came  in.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  20. 

Lieut  Gilliss,  giving  an  account  of  a  skirmish  at  Coquimbo,  says : 

Some  fifty  were  killed,  a  like  namber  fell  wounded  or  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
the  remainder  made  tracks  for  the  city.  —  Gilliss's  Chile,  Vol.  I.  p.  334. 

Mammee  Apple.  (Mammea  amertcana.)  A  large  round  fruit,  some- 
times the  size  of  a  man's  head.  The  skin  is  of  a  dull  russet  color,  and 
rough.  The  flesh  is  yellow,  and  the  seeds  arc  from  one  to  four  large 
ones,  with  a  rough  shell.     West  Indies. 

Mammt.  The  term  of  endearment  used  by  white  children  to  their  negro 
nurses  and  to  old  family  servants. 

**  How  ith  your  ma,  honey  ?  "  questioned  the  old  woman,  rubbing  the  biscuit 
dough  from  her  fingers. 
"  Better,  thank  you,  mammy.    She  seems  quite  bright,  to4ay." 

The  Hidden  Paik. 

Man  Eater.     See  Water  Dog. 

Man  of  the  Earth.     See  Mechoacan. 

Mananosat.     See  CZam,  No.  2. 
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Manatee  or  Lamantin.  An  herbivorous  cetacean,  the  sea-cow.  It  in- 
habits the  mouths  of  the  rivers  opening  on  the  north  and  north-east  of 
South  America  and  the  coast  of  Mexico ;  it  measures  six  or  seven  feet  in 
length ;  and  its  paddles  exhibit  rudiments  of  nails,  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  animal  sometimes  drags  its  unwieldy  body  on  shore,  and  crawls  up 
the  banks,  cither  to  bask  in  the  sun,  or  to  seek  for  terrestrial  vegetables. 
—  Carpenter*s  Zoolo^,  I.  339. 

Mango.  We  apply  this  name  to  a  green  musk-melon  stuffed  with  horse- 
radish, mustard  seed,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger,  etc.,  and  then  pickled. 

Mangosteen.  In  Barbadoes  this  name  is  given  to  the  Jujube  (Ziziphui 
jujube), 

JVIamoc,  Manihoc,  Maniuot.     See  Tapioca. 

Manitou.     (Algonkin  Ind.  manitu  or  manitdy  a  spirit,  a  ghost.)     A  spirit, 

god,  or  devil,  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  pride  of  the  Indians  is  to  paint  their  faces  strangely  with  red  or  black  lead ; 
so  that  ttiej  look  like  fiends.  Thej  are  then  raliant ;  yea,  they  saj  thej  are  moji* 
ette,  the  devil  himself. — De  Vries*  Voyage  to  America,  1655. 

Every  one  of  the  chiefs  has  his  peculiar  god,  whom  they  call  Manitoa,  It  is  some- 
times a  bird,  a  stone,  a  serpent,  or  any  thing  else  thoy  dream  of  in  their  sleep ;  for 
they  think  this  Manitoa  will  prosper  their  wants,  as  fishing,  hunting,  and  other  enter- 
prises. —  Marquette. 

Praying  for  good,  we  to  Cawtantowit  bow. 

And  shunning  evil,  we  to  Chepian  cry ; 
To  other  Manittoos  wo  offerings  owe, 

Dwell  they  in  mountain,  flood,  or  lofty  sky. 

Durfee,  What  Cheer,  Cant.  S. 

As  when  the  evil  Manitou  that  dries 

The  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire. 
In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies, 

And  howls  amid  his  wilderness  of  fire. 

Campbeli,  Gertrude  of  Wjfoming,  xrii. 

As  the  Arapaho  braves  pass  by  the  mysterioas  (boiling)  springs,  .  .  .  they  never 
fail  to  bestow  their  votive  offerings  upon  the  water  sprite,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
Manitou  of  the  fountain,  and  insure  a  fortunate  issue  to  their  path  of  war.  — Bm3> 
tmi's  liocky  Mountains,  p.  243. 

AVhen  the  Manitou  made  his  children,  he  gare  them  buffalo  to  eat,  and  the  pure 
water  of  the  fountain  to  quench  their  thirst  —  Speech  of  an  Indian  Chief,  Ruxton, 

31  AN  OR.  In  the  United  States,  a  tract  of  land  occupied  by  tenants  who 
jKiy  a  fi^o-farm  rent  to  the  proprietor,  sometimes  in  kind,  and  sometimes 
porform  certain  stipulated  services.  —  BurriWt  Law  Dictionary. 

Maplk  IIonky.  a  name  in  British  North  America  for  the  uncrystallizablo 
portion  of  the  sap  of  the  sugar-maple,  which  is  ooosumed  in  the  form  of 
molasses. 


^ 
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Maple  Sugar.  A  sort  of  domestic  sugar  obtained  from  the  Sugar-Maple 
(which  see).  At  the  commencement  of  spring,  in  the  northern  States 
and  Canada,  the  sugar-maple  trees  are  tapped  near  the  ground  bj  nume- 
rous apertures,  and  the  sap  is  collected  in  wooden  troughs ;  two  hundred 
pounds  of  which  afford,  bj  evaporation,  fifteen  pounds  of  a  brownish 
sugar,  which  is  capable  of  being  refined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sugar 
from  the  cane  and  the  beet  —  EncycL  Americana. 

Marabou.  The  yarietj  of  negro  which  springs  from  a  mulatto  and  a 
griffe. 

To  Marble  or  Marvel.     To  move  off;  as,  "  K  you  do  that  again,  you 

must  marble^*  i.  e.  be  off  inmiediately.     Used  in  Pennsylvania.  —  Hurd^$ 

Gram.  Corrector. 

Tho  dandy  run,  and  the  gals  snickered  oat,  and  the  fellers  hawhawed  till  they  was 
e'enamost  dead,  to  see  him  maiveil  down  the  road.  —  HUl'i  Yankee  Stories, 

Marblehead  Turkeys.     Codfish.     So  called  in  Massachusetts. 

Market  Truck.     Vegetables  cultivated  for  market     See  Ih/ck, 

Marm.  a  corruption  of  the  word  mamma,  often  used  in  the  interior  of 
New  England  for  mother. 

Has  your  marm  got  that  done  ?  — Margaret,  p.  39. 

Maroon.  The  name  given  to  revolted  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
some  parts  of  South  America.  The  appellation  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Marony,  a  river  separating  Dutch  and  French  Guiana,  where  large 
numbers  of  these  fugitives  resided.  In  many  cases,  by  taking  to  the 
forests  and  mountains,  they  have  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the 
colonies,  and  sustained  a  long  and  brave  resistance  against  the  whites. 
When  Jamaica  was  conquered  by  the  English,  in  1655,  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred slaves  retreated  to  the  mountains,  and  were  called  Maroons.  They 
continued  to  harass  the  island  till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  they 
were  reduced  by  the  aid  of  blood-hounds.  —  Encycl,  Americana. 

Marooner.     a  runaway  slave  ;  a  maroon. 

We  were  told  that  on  the  South  Shore  [in  Virginia]  dwelt  a  marooner^  that  mod* 
estly  called  himself  a  hermit.  —  Byrd,  Westover  Papers,  p.  13. 

Marooning.  To  go  marooning^  is  an  expression  used  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  means,  to  go  on  a  picnic  The  dijOTerence  between  a  maro<mr 
ing  party  and  a  picnic  is,  that  the  former  is  a  party  made  up  to  pass  sev- 
eral days  on  the  shore  or  in  the  country ;  the  latter  is  a  party  for  a  day. 
The  expression  is  of  course  derived  from  the  preceding  noun. 

Well,  now,  Clayton,  how  considerate  of  them  to  go  off  on  that  marooning  party. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  20. 
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Marshal.  The  ministerial  officer  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  with 
duties  similar  to  those  of  sheriff  in  the  State  courts.  — Kent's  CommeiUor 
ries,  Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

Marvel.  A  mispronunciation  of  marble,  common  in  the  mouths  of  illiteiv 
ate  people. 

To  Marvel.     See  To  Marble. 

Maryland  End.  Said  of  the  hock  of  the  ham.  The  other  is  the  Vir- 
ginia end.     Marj'land  and  Virginia. 

Mash.     A  vulgar  corruption  of  the  word  ^  marsh,"  also  heard  in  England. 

To  ]Mash.  In  machiner}';  one  wheel  is  said  to  mash  into  or  with  another,, 
i.  e.  to  "  engage  "  with  it.  This  is,  apparently,  a  corruption  from  mesh^ 
which  i8  sometimes  u?ed  in  the  same  sense. 

Maskinon(;e  or  Muskelunge.  (Algonkin  Ind.)  An  immense  fish  of 
the  pike  species  {Esox  estor),  caught  in  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  great 
lakes.  I  have  seen  a  specimen  taken  at  Kingston  upwards  of  four  feet 
in  length.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  **  Fauna  Borealis  Americana,"  says 
that  he  found  none  in  the  rivers  which  empty  into  Hudson's  Bay  or  the 
Polar  Sea. 

The  masqtiinonj€  is  to  all  appearance  a  lai^^c  upecics  of  pike,  and  poMesMS  the 
ravcnoufl  propcnsitie;)  of  that  tish. — Backwoods  of  Canada,  p.  161. 

I  was  bom  on  the  sea-shore  in  Uie  Bay  State,  and  here  I  am  op  amonj;  the  fireah- 
water  lakes,  as  much  naturalized  as  any  mutktlungt  that  was  ever  caught  in  Lak^ 
lluron. —  Cooper,  The  Oak  Openings, 

Mass  Meeting.  A  large  or  general  meeting  called  for  some  specific  pur> 
pose.  The  wonl  mass  is  prefixed  with  a  sort  of  ad  captandum  intent,  as 
0*Connell  called  his  larjrc  meetings  of  Irishmen,  "monster  meetings." 
Mass  meetings  were  first  talked  of  in  the  political  campaign  of  1840, 
when  Harrison  was  elect (*d  president.  The  term  is  now  applied  to  any 
large  meeting  without  distinction  of  party. 

Mate  or  Match.  Used  sometimes  instead  of  "fellow,"  in  such  expres* 
sions  a5,  **  I  can  *t  find  the  mate  (or  match)  to  this  shoe." 

MAT-ArrLE.  A  name  applied  to  the  remarkable  excrescence  caused  appar> 
ently  by  the  puncture  of  insects,  on  the  immature  flowers  of  the  Swamp 
Honeysuckle  (Azalea  nudi flora).  This  grows  to  a  great  size,  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  apple,  is  of  a  very  irregular  form,  covered  with  a  fine 
bloom,  and  is  even  eUten.  Its  irregular  form  and  want  of  seeds  shook! 
indicate  that  it  is  no  fruit,  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  found  before  the 
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flowers  expand.    It  is  neyertheless  considered  as  the  fruit  of  the  plant. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  Swamp  Honeysuckle  itself. 

Mat-Bibd.     See  Bobolink. 

Mat-Pop.    A  Southern  name  for  the  Passion  Flower. 

Meadow.  In  the  United  States  often  applied  to  mowing  lands  which  are 
marshy  or  too  wet  to  be  ploughed,  and  producing  a  coarse  kind  of  haj, 
which  is  called  ^  meadow  hay/'  in  distinction  from  that  which  grows  on 
uplands,  which  is  called  "  English  hay."  —  Worcester, 

Meadow  Bird.    See  Bobolink. 

Meadow  Hat.    See  Meadow. 

Mean,  for  Means.  Many  American  writers,  following  Scottish  models, 
make  use  of  mean  instead  of  means  in  the  singular.  But  the  established 
practice  among  English  writers,  from  the  time  of  Addison  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  has  been  to  use  means  for  both  numbers. 

It  waa  the  best  mean  of  bringing  the  negotiation  to  a  happj  issue.  —  MarMfft 
Washington,  Vol.  V.  p.  546. 

Mean.     Poor,  bad,  worthless ;  as,  '^  A  mean  pair  of  shoes ;  **  '^  a  mean 

horse ; "  "  a  mean  fellow." 

He  '11  cat  the  same  capers  there  as  hero.    Ho 's  a  monstrous  mean  horse.  —  GtOT' 
gia  Scenes,  p.  27. 

y    Mean  Whites.     See  Poor  White  Folks. 

Meat  Axe.    A  cleaver. 

Meat  Biscuit.  The  concentrated  juice  of  beef,  mixed  with  flour  and 
baked.    It  is  chiefly  used  to  make  soup  for  travellers,  soldiers,  etc 

Mechoacan.  {Convolvulus  panduratus.)  A  plant  growing  in  sandy 
fields  and  on  dry  banks  from  Connecticut  to  Illinois  and  southwards. 
The  large  root  is  also  used  for  medical  purposes.  It  is  also  called  Man  of 
the  Earth,  and  Wild  Potato  Vine. 

Medicine.  This  word  is'  used  in  translating  certain  terms  in  the  languages 
of  the  American  aborigines  which  denote  not  only  "  medicine  "  proper,  but 
any  thing  the  operation  of  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  that  is,  any 
thing  mysterious,  supernatural,  sacred.  Hence  we  have  the  terms  mecft- 
cine  man,  the  doctor  and  conjurer,  or  shaman,  of  the  Indians ;  medicine 
hag,  the  bag  in  which  his  remedies  and  charms  are  contained ;  medicine 
feast,  a  sort  of  religious  festival,  consisting  of  feasting,  singing,  dancing, 
etc.,  attended  by  males  only  ;  medicine  hut,  the  hul  in  which  these  feasts 
are  held ;  medicine  pipe,  the  ornamented  pipe  smoked  on  these  occasioiis. 
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Medium.  A  person  who  professes  to  be  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween mortals  and  disembodied  spirits.  There  are  rapping,  tipping, 
healing,  speaking,  writing,  and  trance  mediums. 

Meeching  or  Miching.  Skulking.  This  old  Shaksperian  word  is  still 
occasionally  heard  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

O  brethren !  I  warn  yon  not  to  make  too  sure  of  success,  for  you  may  be  disap- 
pointed. When  you  full  short  of  the  object  for  which  you  jump,  you  go  meechin  off, 
like  a  cat  that  has  missed  her  mouse.  —  Dow's  Sfrmons,  Vol.  I.  p.  203. 

•  

Meeting.  A  religious  assembly,  congregation.  Among  Methodists,  Bap- 
tists, and  Quaker?,  it  is  usual  to  say,  "  we  are  going  to  meeting/'  when 
speaking  of  going  to  their  church  or  place  of  worship. 

Meetix(;-IIouse.  A  place  of  worship  of  Methodists,  Quakers,  etc  The 
following  passage  in  Elliott's  recent  History  of  New  England,  seems  to 
show  that  the  term  originated  with  the  Puritans :  "  The  religious  services 
of  the  Plymouth  church  were  held  in  the  fort,  upon  the  roof  or  deck  of 
which  were  mounted  the  great  guns;  and  it  was  in  1648  that  a  ^meeting' 
house'  was  built.  They  held  that  a  church  was  a  body  of  Christians, 
and  tlie  place  where  they  met  was  a  ^meeting-house ;*  and  so  they 
called  it  by  that  name."  —  Vol.  I.  p.  131. 

To  Meet  up  with.     To  catch  up  with;  to  overtake.     Georgia. 

Melon  Fhuit.     {Carica  papaya.)     The  West  India  Papaw;  called  also 

Tree-]^lelon. 

Memorandum  Check.  A  check  intended  not  to  be  presented  immediatdj 
for  payment ;  such  an  understanding  being  denoted  by  the  word  "  mem." 
written  on  it.  It  has  been  held  that  the  making  of  a  check  in  this  way 
does  not  affect  its  negotiability,  or  the  right  of  the  holder  to  present  it  to 
the  bank  and  demand  payment  immediately.  —  Paige's  Reports^  VoL  IL 
p.  G12. 

Menhaden.  (Alosa  menhaden.)  A  Ash  of  the  herring  kind,  abounding 
in  the  waters  of  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  It 
is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Bony-fish,  White-fish,  Hardhead,  Moss- 
honker,  and  Pauhagen.  In  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  they  are 
called  Menhaden;  in  New  York,  Mossbonkers  and  Skippaugs.  They 
are  caught  in  immense  quantities,  and  used  as  manure,  chiefly  for  Indian 
com.  Dr.  DeKay,  in  his  report  on  the  fishes  of  New  York,  states  that 
he  has  known  of  an  instance  when  "eighty-four  wagon-loads,  or,  in  other 
words,  108,000  of  these  fish  were  taken  at  a  single  haul"  of  the  seine. 

Thcic  vuracious  fellows  [tho  blue-fish]  get  into  a  school  of  wunhndent  which  are  too 
lar^  to  swallow  whole,  and  they  bite  them  to  pieces  to  suit  their  tastes.  —  Dtmiti 
Wtbstrr,  Private  Cor.,  Vol.  IL  p.' 333. 
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To  Mescdaxdise.     In  tb^  Wert  thej  sxr  a  man  k  tmenkamdisim^  mho 

is  in  trade,  keeping  a  More,  selling  goods,  ecc 

Mebcbaxt.  a  term  often  applied  in  the  United  States  to  anj  dealer  id 
merchandise,  whether  at  wholesale  or  retail ;  and  hence  scmedmei 
equivalent  to  ~  shoplteeper." 

Mesct  SAKEd  alive!  A  common  exclamation  of  snr^Mise,  especiallj 
with  old  women,  who  would  probablv  find  some  difficohr  in  parsing  iL 

MoMty  mkes  aUc^,  Jobo  !  wikere  hare  rod  been  all  the  mormng  ?  What !  a  ladj 
drofrnded  ?  Lord-a-ma^sr !  Whskt !  acd  a  dear  drownded  babj  too!  O,  dear!«> 
BnoJc^,  EojAf/rd,  p.  60. 

Mesa.  (Span.,  table.)  Tliroughout  the  whole  region  bordering  on  Mex- 
ico, thi.'i  Spanish  word  is  u?ed  for  a  high  plain  or  table-land. 

All  tlie  flo-called  TM»a  formatioiu  and  jomadas  of  diis  district  belong  to  a  dis- 

tiDct  f>yfttcm  of  basin  dcpo<»it5,  tcrtiarv  or  post-certiarv  in  age The  aMao^  or 

tablc-Iand  cfiaracter,  i^  exhibited  onlj  along  the  line  of  rirer  rallers,  as  high  bfaiffiiy 
the  reiiult  of  dcnadin<r  forces,  Fnl^fcqaent  to  the  original  basin  depositions.  — ReporU 
on  the  Padjic  Railroad,  Vol.  I.  p.  84. 

Ttic  travelling  opon  the  meaas  was  hard  and  firm,  whilst  that  in  the  bottom  waf 
generally  heavy.  — Lieut.  Park*s  Report^  Padjic  Railroad  Sitrcaf,  VoL  IL 

Wcstwunl  hwxf'pH  the  wide  valley  of  the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  league  if 
Mcii  the  pc'ublo  of  Zufii.  Towanls  the  South  a  lofty  mesa  with  predpitons  cliifi. . . . 
Scrub  ccdiirs  and  pillions  upon  the  ffusa  slopes  have  furnished  fuel.  —  Capt,  Wkq>' 
pU'g  ICxploratif/ns,  K.  R.  Survey ,  p.  66. 

Mesilla.     (Span.  dim.  o£  mesa.)     A  small  table-land. 

Mesquit  or  MusKEET.  (Span,  mezquite.  Mgarobia  glandulo»cu)  An 
important  tree  of  the  Locust  family,  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.  It  bears  a  long  and  narrow  pod,  filled  with  beans,  whidti  are 
eagerly  eaten  by  horses  and  cattle.  It  is  also  valuable  for  fueL  On  the 
arid  plains  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  shrub,  when  its  roots  greatly  expand, 
and  arc  much  sought  for  firewood.  The  Pima  Indians  on  the  Gila 
grind  the  mesquit  beans,  and  mix  the  fiour  with  that  of  wheat,  which  adds 
much  to  its  sweetness. 

Mesquit  Ouass.  {Stipa  spata.)  A  fine,  short  grass,  called  also  Lewis 
Grass,  which  grows  with  great  vigor  and  beauty  on  the  western  prairies. 
It  is  usually  found  in  very  thick  tufls  and  patches,  interspersed  with  other 
gra^'sc's.  It  is  very  nutritious  and  palatable  to  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ; 
and  has  the  great  advantage  of  preserving  its  sweetness,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, tlmiugli  the  winter.  A  gum  exudes  from  this  tree  which  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  gum  arabic. 

The  metfjuit  grass  gives  the  prairies  of  Western  Texas  their  great  snperiori^  as  a 
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pasture  ground,  and  mark  it  as  forever  a  pastoral  ooontrj,  whatever  in  other  respect! 
be  itii  future.  —  OlmstecTa  Texas,  p.  136. 

Message.  In  the  Uoitcd  States,  an  address  or  communication  of  a  presi- 
dent or  a  governor,  on  public  afiairs,  to  the  legislature. —  Worcester, 
Thus  we  have  the  President* s  Inaugural  Message,  Annual  Message,  Veto 
Message,  etc 

Mestee.     In  the  West  Indies,  the  child  of  a  white  person  and  a  quadroon. 

METApnENOMEXA.  The  primordial  facts  of  our  being,  which,  although 
known  by  necessity  of  reason  to  exist,  are  not  the  immediate  objects  of 
consciousness.  —  Tappan. 

Metapueno31EXal.     Relating  to  metaphenomena. 

The  immcdiato  objects  of  our  consciousness  are  phenomena,  and  these  only  are 
phenomenal ;  while  tliosc  objects  which,  by  supposition,  lie  beyond  immediate  con- 
sciousness,  are  metaphenominal. —  Tappan*i  Elements  of  Logic,  p.  12. 

Met  ATE.  (Mex.  metatL)  A  hollowed,  oblong  stone,  in  the  form  of  aa 
inclined  plane,  used  by  the  Mexicans  (both  Indians  and  whites),  for 
grinding  Indian  com  or  wheat  for  tortillas,  or  cocoa  for  chocolate. 

For  miles  around  the  Casas  Grandcs  [on  the  Gila]  the  plain  is  strewed  with  bro- 
ken pottery  and  metates,  or  corn-grinders.  —  BarttetCs  New  Mexico. 

A  woman  was  kneeling  u}>on  the  ground,  under  a  fig-tree,  rubbing  the  metaie,  and 
a  pretty  girl  of  fifteen  was  slapping  a  tortilla  between  her  hands.  —  Olmsted's  Texas, 
p.  349. 

Within  the  lost  two  days  we  have  seen  but  slight  traces  of  Indians.  Upon  the 
banks  of  streams  we  occasionally  come  across  a  melate.  Some  appear  to  have  been 
reccndy  used.  —  Capt.  Whipple's  Explorations  to  the  Pacific,  p.  %. 

Met  IF.     The  oflfspring  of  a  white  person  and  a  quarteron  or  quadroon. 

Middlings.  1.  A  coarse  flour  intermediate  between  the  fine  fiour  and  thf 
inferior  quality ;  hardly  known  now,  when  the  inferior  fiour  is  called 
"  superfine." 

2.  A  term  used  in  the  West  for  pork,  meaning  the  portion  of  the 
animal  between  the  hams  and  shoulders.  Thus  the  Price  Current  quotes 
ham.«,  shoulders,  and  middlings. 

Middling  well,  is  a  common  expression  for  tolerably  welL  *^  How  are 
you,  to-day  ?  "  **  Wall,  I  *m  pretty  middlin*,  jest  so  as  to  be  knockin' 
around."     According  to  Brockett,  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  north 

of  England. 

Then  it  wai»,  "  Mr.  Sawin,  sir,  you  're  middlin*  well,  now,  be  ye  ?     Step  np 
take  a  nipper,  sir ;  I  'm  dreffel  glad  to  see  ye."  --«  Bighw  Papers. 
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Meddliko  Interest.     The  middle  class  of  people. 

Men  of  the  middlingnnUreMt  class  are  now  the  best  off.  Men  who  hare  done  a 
•afe  and  small  business  arc  now  the  richest.  .  .  .  Thej  have  felt  thej  belonged  to  the 
middling  interest,  and  have  resolved  to  stay  there,  and  not  cope  with  the  rich.  —  Gm- 
nediciU  Courant. 

There  is  a  bank  in  Boston  called  the  Bank  of  the  "  Middle  Interut^ 

MiDGEr.     The  sand-fly;  so  called  in  Canada. 

Mighty.  Exceedingly,  very.  Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  particularly  at  the  South  and  West. 

To  the  king's  house  ;  Knipp  took  as  in,  and  brongfat  us  to  Nelly  [Gwynn],  a  most 
pretty  woman.  I  kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife  ;  and  a  mighty  pretty  sool  she  is. 
—  Pepys's  Diary,  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

She  untied  her  hair,  then  began  to  twirl  the  ringlets  roond  her  fingers  and  play  with 
thciu  in  a  coquettish  manner,  which  she  seemed  to  think  mighty  killing,  for  she 
smiled  in  evident  self-conceit.  —  London  Zuist. 

The  Doctor's  was  a  mighty  tine  house,  fronting  the  sea.  —  Dickens,  Dombey  <mi 
Son,  ch.  XI. 

His  face  is  mighty  little  for  his  body.  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  184. 

What  mighty  hard  land  it  is  on  thi^i  road.  The  whole  face  of  the  earth  is  covered 
with  stones,  as  thick  as  Kentucky  land  tides.  —  Crockett,  Tour  Down  East,  p.  57. 

You  '11  be  mighty  apt  to  get  wet,  said  a  thorough-bred  Texan,  who  stood  watching 
our  movements.  —  Kendall's  Sofita  F€  Expedition,  Vol.  I.  p.  32. 

A  girl  l)eIonging  to  tlie  hotel  was  shouting  to  the  bo}'8,  who  had  been  des|)atdied 
to  the  bam  for  eggs,  to  "  quit  suckin'  them  thar  eggs,  or  the  candidates  would  stand 
a  mighty  small  chance  for  thar  dinner."  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life,  p.  80. 

Mile.  Often  in  the  singular  with  a  numeral,  instead  of  the  plural  miles, 
Mr.  Ilartshome,  in  his  Glossar}',  says  its  use  is  universal  in  England, 
where  the  vulgar  never  give  it  a  plural.  "  The  custom,"  he  adds,  '^  seems 
to  receive  countenance  from  some  of  our  early  English  poets."  —  Salopia 
Antiqna, 

Start  the  horses  together  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  mile.  —  Georgia  Scenes. 

Mileage  is  a  very  large  and  even  extravagant  allowance  made  to  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  some  others  of  the  favored,  for  travelling  expenses, 
eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles. 

Constructive  Mikage  is  the  same  allowance  for  supposititious  journeys  from 
and  to  the  seat  of  government.  *  The  allowance  enures  to  members  of  the 
United  States  senate  once  in  every  four  years.  When  a  new  president 
comes  into  office,  congress  adjourns,  of  course,  on  the  3d  of  March,  the 
new  president  being  inaugurated  on  the  4th.  But  the  senate  is  imme- 
diately called  again  into  session,  to  act  on  the  nominations  of  the  new 
president ;  and  though  not  a  man  of  them  leaves  Washington,  each  is 
supposed  to  go  home  and  come  back  again,  in  the  course  of  the  ten  or 
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twelve  hours  inten'ening  between  the  adjournment  and  the  reassembling* 
For  this  imaginary  journey  the  senators  are  allowed  their  mileage ;  the 
sum  being,  in  the  case  of  senators  from  distant  States,  from  $1,000  to 
$1,500. 

Many  of  the  senators,  in  1845,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  inaugurated,  re- 
fused to  pocket  their  constructive  mileage,  holding  it  to  be  an  imposition 
on  the  public. 

Constructive  mileage  is  allowed  when  an  extra  session  of  Congress  is 
called,  whether  the  senators  and  members  have  actually  gone  to  their 
homes  or  not,  after  the  regular  session.  —  J,  Inman, 

Tlic  mileage,  is  a  still  less  excusable  abomination.  Texas  sends  hither  two  wtiDBr 
tors  and  two  representatives,  who  receive,  in  addition  to  their  par,  some  $2,500 
each  every  session  for  merely  coming  here  and  going  away  again  (I  would  sooner 
pay  them  twice  the  money  to  stay  away)  —  $10,000  in  all  for  travelling  expenses, 
which  arc  not  actually  $1,000.  Arkansas  will  take  $6,000  out  of  the  treasury,  this 
year,  merely  for  tlie  travel  of  her  senators.  When  wc  come  to  have  senators  and 
representatives  from  Oregon  and  California,  we  shall  have  to  negotiate  a  loan  ex- 
pressly to  pay  the  mileage  of  their  members.  —  Letter  from  U.  GreeUy,  N,  Y.  Tnhpie, 
May  2,  1848. 

Military  Lands.     Lands  granted  to  soldiers  for  military  services. 

Milk  Sickness.  A  fatal  spasmodic  disease,  peculiar  to  the  Western 
Statc:^ ;  now  said  to  be  owing  to  astringent  salts  contained  in  the  soil  and 
waters  of  these  regions  (see  Owen's  Geology  of  Kentucky).  It  first 
attacks  the  cattle,  and  then  those  who  eat  beef  or  drink  milk. 

A  few  miles  Inflow  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi,  I  passed  a  deserted  Tillage,  the 
whole  population  of  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  miUc  nchtess. — Hoffman, 
Winter  in  the  West,  Let.  2. 

Mill.  L  An  expression  commonly  applied  to  one  who  has  experience  of 
the  world,  is,  ^^  He  has  been  through  the  mill ;''  a  phrase  equivalent  to 
"  He  has  seen  the  elephant." 

2.  An  imaginary  American  com,  the  thousandth  part  of  a  dollar  or 
tenth  part  of  a  cent. 

MiLLKK.  To  drown  the  miller  is  to  put  too  much  water  to  the  flonr  in 
making  bread.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  English  expression.  At  all  events, 
Wright  says,  that  putting  the  miller* s  eye  out,  is  a  phrase  used  when  too 
much  li(|uid  is  put  fo  any  dry  or  powdery  substance.  * 

MiLLEKisM.     The  doctrines  taught  by  the  followers  of  William  Miller. 

When  MiUtrism  was  makin'  such  a  noise,  the  Wiggletown  folks  ralv  thought  tlwr 

wam  somethin;::  in  it.     Old  Miss  G gave  up  all  business,  and  didn't  do  noChfai' 

but  tr.ii})<c  n)und  from  house  to  house  a  takin'  on  about  the  eend  of  the  worid.^^ 
Widow  Bedott  Papen,  p.  123. 
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'A-yjzr^*^  :c  ii*a  5^!:  art-  a.  Visias.  jl  "Uit  r 
. ~ *  ic  ~''.»*  *atn-L  •'*i»^  ir^  iii ;  ^i  "*iig  i»:ci •^•*<«^  ""-T-?*'r  u&i  raised 

£r*c  r*rr  -.-r-^'X^c  ai>i  £r-:  7-  ir=.-==.-  Ti/is.  0_riac  4Zfi  is  wicte  will 
coci*:  i  ,/■«-:.  frx:!  "J:*  beaTtr^i.  iz.i  Urt  -"^  ii*  <dL=.^  -re  ibe  - 

bt  ral-ifrd  ai.d  \i\z*:^  ir.  :L*  <.t>T. rri^-nofesi-*:^!.  :!**  wxi-e^i  ^  ihe  end  of 
that  dav.  TLe  TLUl^^A-ini  is  t.-r:»--re-  ie  rwo  r£s;zrT«sict:-:<ia  aid  dbe  two 
jud^ent*."  —  EcanMs  Hiti,  Rfh'^tcnM, 

Bell^vin;?  in  the  Hiersu  fulnliaent  of  the  p7t^>h«oes.  the  Jfiueriies  fint 
aEMrrted  thai,  according  to  their  caltmlatioo?^  the  first  jadjmeni  woold 
take  place  a)jout  the  rear  1^43.  Sahseqaentlj  other  periods  were 
Dame'l ;  aiid  bo  firm  wa^-  the  faith  of  manv  that  the  Sariour  would  de- 
scend  from  the  hearens  and  take  his  followers  up  into  the  air.  that  thej 
dispo-ed  of  all  their  worldly  treasure*,  provided  themselves  with  ~  ascen- 
sion rolie-,"*  and  waited  with  great  anxietj  for  the  sounding  of  the  last 
tnjm[>et,  the  signal  for  their  aerial  vovage.  3IanT  persons  became  insane 
in  cori.ifequence  of  the  excitement  and  fear  attending  this  deh»oo. 
Other-!  liuve  come  to  their  senses,  owing  to  their  repeated  disappointments 
in  not  U:ing  elevated  according  to  Father  Miller  s  promise ;  and  at  the 
pre<ient  time  the  sect  has  happilv  dwindled  down  to  an  insignificant  nam- 
ber. 

At  the  Fraric^iniA  hotel  I  first  heard  of  the  recent  fanatical  morenient  of  the  JfiZ- 
UriOtM,  or  f'AUfWf.n  of  one  Miller,  who  taai^ht  that  the  millenniam,  or  final  destmccioii 
of  t!i':  worM,  won  id  rr^me  to  pass  last  jear,  or  on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1844.  — 
I^lTi  S'rond  Vi'Mit,  CJiap.  V. 

Million.     A  viil;rar  corruption  of  the  word  melon  ;  as,  *^  water-miZTtofu,'* 
wuter-mf'lon.*4 ;  **  mu^h'Tnillions"  musk-melons. 

To  Mind.     1.  To  recollect;  remember.     A  common  phrase  at  the  South 
in,  "  / mind  me,'  for  **  I  remember."     It  is  also  used  in  Scotland. 

J  wan  invited  to  dine  out  in  Boston ;  but  if  I  can  mind  the  gentleman's  oame«  I 
with  I  niajr  be  iliot  —  Crvclcett,  Towr,  p.  82. 
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I  iHiW  once,  a  good  many  years  ago.  Cross  and  I  was  over  to  St.  Regis,  on  a 

cruise  after  martin  and  sable.  —  Ilammondf  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  331. 

2.  To  watch,  take  care  of.     An  English  use  of  the  word,  although  not 

in  the  dictionaries. 

As  soon  as  girls  are  old  enough  to  bo  turned  to  anj  account,  they  are  sent  out  to 
mind  die  baby.  This  minding  the  baby  is,  in  reality,  sauntering  at>out  the  streets, 
and  sitting  down  on  door-steps,  and  gossiping  with  other  baby-minders.  —  Xorth  Brit- 
ish Jieview,  May,  1856. 

Yes,  said  Margaret,  I  will  keep  Obed.  I  '11  mind  the  beds  when  the  birds  are 
about.  —  Margaret,  p.  20. 

Minister.     See  Catfish. 

Mink.  {Putorius  vis(fn.)  A  quadruped  of  the  weasel  kind,  that  burrows 
in  the  earth  near  water.  It  is  generally  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of 
gtrcams,  especially  near  farm-houses  and  mills.  It  swims  and  dives  well, 
and  can  remain  under  water  for  a  considerable  time.  It  preys  upon 
small  fish,  muscles,  etc.,  but  also  commits  depredations  on  the  poultry 
yard,  and  will  devour  rats,  mice,  etc. 

MiNT-JuLKP.  A  drink  made  of  brandy  and  sugar,  flavored  with  mint,  to 
which  pounded  ice  is  added.     See  Julep, 

Maryland,  anciently  written  Merryland ;  so  called  because  the  inhabitants,  not 
having  the  fear  of  the  Lord  before  their  eyes,  were  prone  to  make  merry  and  get 
fuddled  with  mint-juiips  and  applc-toddy.  —  \V.  Irving,  Kniclcerhoclxr, 

Mingo.  (Creek  Ind.)  A  native  king  among  the  Creeks,  Choctaws, 
etc. 

Misery.  Pain ;  as,  "  They  say  John  Soaker  never  gets  drunk ;  but  he 
oflen  has  a  misery  in  his  head."     Southern. 

Miss.  Often  used  instead  of  "  Mrs.,"  by  uneducate<l  people,  in  addressing  or 
speaking  of  married  women,  especially  in  the  AVest. 

Miss-lick.  When  an  axe  or  knife  cuts  out  of  line,  it  is  called  in  the  West 
a  miss-lick. 

Missing.     To  be  among  the  missing,  is  to  be  absent,  to  leave,  to  nm  away* 

There  comes  old  David  for  my  militia  fine.    I  don't  want  to  tee  him,  and  tldnk 

I  will  Im  among  the  missing.  —  Sketches  of  New  York. 

To  MissiONATK.  To  act  as  a  missionary.  Not  well  authorized. —  Wdh 
ster. 

Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  absurd  word,  which  he  found  in  the  Mi§- 
sionary  Herald. 

Mistake.    The  phrase,  ^and  no  miitahf"  is  used  as  an  eqairalent  far 
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certainlj,  positively ;  as,  '^  I  will  soon  paj  you  a  visit,  and  no  misiakeJ* 
It  is  now  being  replaced  by  sure. 

Mitten.    When  a  gentleman  is  jilted  by  a  lady,  or  is  discarded  by  one  to 

whom  he  has  been  paying  his  addresses,  he  is  said  to  have  got  the  mitienm 

Young  gentlemen  that  have  got  the  mitten,  or  joang  gentlemen  who  think  tfaej  an 
going  to  get  the  mitten,  always  sigh.    It  makes  them  feel  bad.  —  NeaTi  Sketches. 

There  is  a  yoong  lady  I  have  set  my  heart  on ;  thoogfa  whether  the  is  a-goin  to 
give  me  hem,  or  give  me  the  mitten,  I  ain't  qoite  satisfied.  Bat  I  rather  kinder  soitor 
guess  so,  than  kinder  sorter  not  so. — Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  90 

Mitts.  Ladies'  gloves,  without  fingers.  Used  in  the  same  sense  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mixed  up.     Confused,  promiscuous. 

Scs  I,  "  Grcntlemen,  you  hear  this  critter  compar  me,  a  free  Amarakin,  to  Idl 
darned  heathen  dumb  brute  of  Afriky."  And  with  that  I  fetched  the  monkey  a 
sling  that  sent  him  a  whirlin'  about  sixty-five  yards,  over  a  brick  wall ;  and  the  next 
minit  the  Dutchman  and  his  boy  was  the  most  mixed  up  pile  of  rags  and  splinten 
you  ever  seen  in  one  mud  hole.  —  Widow  Baglg's  Hutband. 

To  Mizzle.  To  run  away  ;  to  abscond.  A  low  word,  also  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  in  the  senate  chamber  when  the  tariff  was  under  discof- 
slon ;  but  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bagby  commenced  speaking  of  the  "  odious  law  of  1842," 
the  Secretary  of  State  mizzled,  — Cor,  of  N.  Y.  Herald, 

A  broker,  named  H.  H.  D.,  operated,  in  a  financial  way,  day  before  yesterday,  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  then  mizzled,  — N,  Y.  Tribune, 

The  Southern  men  will  spend  their  last  cent  here ;  while  the  Northern  men,  if 
they  had  won,  would  have  buttoned  up  their  pockets  and  mizzled,  — N.  Y.  Hendd, 
May  14,  1845. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  a  lawyer,  demanding  payment  of  an  account, 

the  debtor  declared  that  he  had  nothing,  and  continues : 

Whatever  I  had  at  one  time  in  the  shape  of  property,  has  "  mizzled,"  as  snow  be- 
fore the  summer's  sun ;  or,  more  scripturally  speaking,  "  as  the  Philistines  before 
the  face  of  the  Lord." 

Mobee.  a  fermented  liquor  made  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  pre- 
pared with  sugar,  ginger,  and  snake-root  It  is  sold  by  them  in  the  mar- 
kets. —  Carmichael's  West  Indies. 

MoBOCRACY.     The  sway  of  the  mob. 

Mobtowx.  a  name  given  long  ago  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  which 
the  lawless  character  of  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  renders  a  not  unfit- 
ting appellation  at  the  present  day. 

MoccASOX,  or  Moccasin.    (Algonkin  Ind.)    An  Indian  shoe,  made  of 
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8ofl  leather  without  a  stiff  sole,  and  commonlj  ornamented  round  the 
ancle.  —  Worcester. 

MoccASONED.     Intoxicated.     South  Carolina. 

MoccASOx  Snake.     A  snake  of  bright  color,  reputed  poisonous,  of  which 
there  arc  several  varieties. 

MocCASON  Fish.     The  sun-fish  of  Maryland. 

Mock  Auctioneer.     A  man  engaged  in  a  mock  auction  establishment. 

Mock  Auction.  A  pretended  auction  sale  used  to  entrap  people  from 
the  country.     New  York. 

Mocker-Nut.     (^Car^  tomentosa,)     A  species  of  hickory  nut. 

MocKiNG-BiRD.  1.  (Tardus  polyglottos,)  This  capricious  little  mimic 
is  of  a  cinereous  color,  paler  beneath.  It  inhabits  America  from  New 
England  to  Brazil,  but  is  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Northern  States, 
whilst  it  is  common  and  resident  in  the  Southern.  This  bird,  although  it 
cannot  vie  with  most  of  the  American  species  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is 
much  sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful  faculty  of  imitating  the  tone 
of  every  inliabitant  of  the  woods,  from  the  twitter  of  the  humming-bird 
to  the  scream  of  the  eagle.  — EncycL  Americana. 
2.    See  Nine-KUler. 

Molasses.  Used  as  a  plural  in  the  West;  as,  "Will  you  give  me  some 
of  those  molasses  ?  " 

MoLLT  Cotton-tail.     A  rabbit. 

Moneyed  Corporation.  Construed  by  statute  in  New  York  to  mean 
"  every  corporation  having  banking  powers,  or  having  the  power  to  make 
loans  upon  pledges  or  deposits,  or  authorized  by  law  to  make  insurances.** 
—  Revised  Statutes, 

Monk-Fish.     See  Devil-Fish. 

MoNONGAiiELA.  A  rivor  of  Pennsylvania,  so  called,  gave  its  name  to 
tlie  rye  whiskey  of  which  large  quantities  were  produced  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  indeed  to  American  whiskey  in  general,  as  distinguished  from 
I-s<|uebaugh  and  InLshowen,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  sorts. 

MoNU(»K  Doctrine.  The  historical  "  A/bwroe  ifoc/rt/w  "  consisted  of  two 
declarations,  the  first  of  which  grew  out  of  the  discussions  had  in  1823, 
and  earlier,  between  our  government  and  that  of  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain in  re;iard  to  the  proper  limits  of  our  North-western  territory.  The 
lea^ling  powers  of  Europe  up  to  that  time  had  been  accustomed  to  con* 
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sidcr  the  unoccupied  portions  of  the  western  world  as  still  open,  in  point 
of  public  law,  to  settlement  and  colonization  as  derelict  territory,  ap<m 
which  they  might  enter  and  which  they  might  subsequently  hold,  on  con- 
dition of  occupying  the  land.  For  the  sake  of  rebutting  this  pretension, 
nt  least  so  far  as  it  might  be  held  to  restrict  our  territorial  claims  in  the 
North-west,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  took  the  occasion  to 
assert,  "  as  a  principle,  in  which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
power."  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the 
author  of  this  ^  principle  ; "  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced 
in  propounding  it  are  elaborately  set  forth  in  the  correspondence  he  had 
at  that  period  with  Mr.  Middleton,  then  our  minister  at  the  Russian 
court,  as  also  with  Mr.  Hush,  our  able  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St 
James.  His  argument  was,  in  brief,  that  the  South  American  States  and 
Mexico,  by  virtue  of  their  independence,  had  acceded  to  all  the  propri- 
etary rights  formerly  enjoyed  by  Spain;  and  since  the  United  States 
claimed  to  extend  their  jurisdiction  to  the  Pacific,  and  thus  over  the 
whole  of  the  North-western  territory  which  they  had  not  yet  actually 
occupied,  it  hence  resulted  that  both  the  northern  and  soutnem  conti- 
nents of  America  had  passed  under  the  civil  dominion  of  the  several 
States  among  which  they  were  parcelled.  In  other  words,  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  fiag  of  some  power  now  covered  and  protected  all  the 
territory  of  the  western  world,  which,  being  thus  preoccupied  by  civil- 
ized nations,  would  henceforth  be  accessible  to  Europeans  and  to  each 
other  only  on  the  footing  of  so  many  independent  sovereignties  claiming 
and  asserting  a  jurisdiction  which  shielded  the  whole  continent  from 
encroachments  under  the  old  and  long-recognised  rights  of  discovery  and 
settlement.  The  " Monroe  doctrine"  under  this  head,  had  that  extent, 
and  110  more. 

The  second  branch  of  the  declaration  made  by  President  Monroe,  in 
his  annual  message  of  1823,  related  to  the  apprehended  attempt  of  the 
European  powers,  combined  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  resubjugate  the 
Spanish- American  States  which  had  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
mother  country.  Tlicse  powers  had  solemnly  declared  at  Verona,  in 
J 822,  tlieir  "  resolution  to  repel  the  maxim  of  rebellion,  in  whatever 
place  or  unil<*r  whatever  form  it  might  show  itself,"  as  before  at  Troppau 
they  had  publicly  announced  "  that  the  European  States  have  an 
undoubt4'(l  ri^rlit  to  take  a  hostile  attitude  in  rogard  to  those  nations  in 
which  the  overthrow  of  government  might  operate  as  an  example." 
"Who  docs  not  see  that  a  blow  aimed  at  the  Spanish  provinces,  in  pursn- 
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ance  of  principles  such  as  these,  was  equally  directed  at  us,  as  the 
revolted  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  which,  if  anywhere,  the 
"  overthrow  of  government "  might  be  deemed  to  operate  as  an  "  exam- 
ple "  calling  for  cliastisement  ?  At  the  same  time  Great  Britain,  by  vir- 
tue of  her  constitutional  principles  of  civil  liberty,  was  equally  averse  to 
such  a  policy  as  was  espoused  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  and,  moreover,  had 
already  entered  into  favorable  commercial  relations  with  the  Spanish- 
American  republics,  which  she  was  unwilling  to  renounce  or  to  subject 
anew  to  the  liazards  and  interruptions  of  war.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  that  Mr.  Canning,  then  the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  proposed  to  Mr.  Rush  that  "  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  England  ^  in  resisting  any  attempt 
directed  to  the  re^ubjugation  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  Spain ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  such  a  previous  concert  of  views  between  the  two 
governments,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to  obvious  considerations  of  public 
pohcy,  tliat  Mr.  Monroe  declared,  in  1823,  that  the  United  States  would 
consider  any  "  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  extend  their  system  to 
any  portion  of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  — 
Nat,  Intelligencer^  Sept.  18,  1858. 

For  eight  years  we  have  diplomatized  with  England  on  the  ^abject,  and  tho  qaes- 
tion  is  now  more  complicated  than  ever.  Perhaps  aAcr  the  lapse  of  another  teun 
of  eight  years,  we  may,  by  some  treaty  with  England,  be  admitted  to  a  participation 
in  tho  facilities  for  inten)cennic  communication  which  tho  isthmus  [of  Panama]  af> 
fords.  But  as  to  any  peculiar,  not  to  say  exclujiive,  advantages  in  the  isthmus, 
which  wo  have  claimed,  tliey  cannot  be  obtained.  While  other  nations  were  passiTe, 
it  was  thou)?ht  here  that  we  could  secure  tho  isthmus  by  the  insertion  of  a  plonk  in 
a  party  platfonn,  or  soiiio  other  legerdemain.  If  we  now  full  Imck  on  the  Monroe 
doctrine^  wo  shall  seo  the  diffcrcnco  between  an  abstraction  and  its  application  in 
practice.  Our  theory  is  yet  to  be  defined  and  recognised  and  applied.  —  (Bait.) 
Sun,  Oct  30,  1858. 

Monstrous  is  much  u.^ed  by  the  vulgar  for  very,  exceedingly. 

And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor. — Dryden, 

Augusta  is  a  monstrons  pretty  city ;  but  it  ain*t  the  place  it  used  to  vrm»,  by  a 
great  sight.  It  seems  like  it  was  rotting  off  at  both  ends,  and  ain't  growing  mach 
in  the  middle.  — Maj.  Jones's  Sketches  of  Travel. 

It 's  monstrtnts  inconvenient  and  ridiculous.  —  Sam  Slide  in  England. 

lie  'II  cut  the  same  capers  there  ho  docs  here.    He  's  a  monstrous  mean  horte.  — 

Gfortfia  Scrnrs,  p.  27.  • 

Monte.     (Span.)     A  game  of  chance  played  with  card^,  of  which  the 
Spani>h- Americans  are  excessively  fond. 

There  are  other  {rames  at  cards  practised  among  the  people,  depending  more  upoo 
•kill ;  but  that  of  el  monte,  being  one  exdosiTely  of  chance,  possesses  an  aU-abeorb> 

24 
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ing  attraction  difficult  to  be  conceived  of  by  the  uninitiated  spectator.  —  Grtgg^ 
of  Prairies,  Vol.  I.  p.  239. 

I  passed  through  an  open  door  leading  into  a  back  room,  where  were  a  nnaU 
party  of  men  and  women  betting  at  monit.  I  lost  a  couple  of  dollars,  "just  to  get 
the  hang  of  the  game/'  as  the  facetious  Sam  Slick  would  say,  and  then  retired  to 
my  lodgings.  —  Kendall,  Santa  F^  Exped,,  Vol.  L  p.  46. 

Monumental  City.  Baltimore,  so  called  from  the  several  fine  monuments 
it  contains. 

Moose.  (  Cervus  cdces.)  The  Abenaki  Indian  name  of  an  animal  of  the 
genus  Cervus,  and  the  largest  of  the  deer  kind,  growing  sometimes  to 
the  height  of  seventeen  hands,  and  weighing  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
This  animal  inhabits  cold  northern  climates,  being  found  in  the  forests 
of  Canada  and  New  England. 

Lechford,  in   his   early  account  of  New  England,  entitled  ^  Plaine 
Dealing,"  etc.,  printed  in  1 642,  says : 

There  are  bcarcs,  wolves,  and  foxes,  and  many  other  wild  beasts,  as  the  mooM^ 
a  kind  of  dearc,  as  big  as  some  oxen  and  lyons,  as  I  have  heard. 

Moose-Wood.  A  species  of  maple  tree,  upon  the  leaves  of  which  the 
moose  feeds.     See  Leather  Wood, 

Some  of  the  deer  were  close  along  shore  feeding  upon  the  grass  that  grew  there ; 
others  were  nibbling  at  the  leaves  of  the  moosewood  upon  the  bank. — Hammomdf 
Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  145. 

Moose-Tard.  During  the  winter  the  moose,  in  families  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  seek  the  depth  of  the  forest  for  shelter  and  food.  Such  a  herd 
will  range  throughout  an  extent  of  about  five  hundred  acres,  subsisting 
upon  the  mosses  attached  to  the  trees,  or  browsing  the  tender  branches 
of  saplings,  especially  of  the  tree  called  Moose- Wood.  The  Indians 
name  parts  of  the  forest  thus  occupied,  moose-yards. — Godman's  Amer, 
Nat.  Hist, 

In  the  far  away  northernmost  wilds  of  Maine, 

Where  the  murmuring  pines  all  the  year  complain. 

The  stalwart  wood-cutter  pitches  his  camp ; 

In  his  cabin  of  logs  trims  his  winter  lamp. 

And  oft  when  the  moose-herd  hath  formed  its  yard, 

And  trampled  the  snows  like  a  pavement  hard. 

The  woodman  forsakes  his  sled  and  his  team, 
^  And  his  harvest  of  logs  by  the  frozen  stream ; 

And,  armed  with  his  axe  and  his  rifle,  he  goes 

To  slaughter  the  moose  blocked  in  by  the  snows ; 

And  many  a  savory  banquet  doth  cheer 

The  fireside  joys  of  his  wintry  year. 

With  the  haunch  of  the  moose  and  the  dappled  deer. 

N,  y.  KnidoerbodBer,  Oct  1S58. 
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Mor-BoARD.  The  wash-board  which  extends  around  the  floor  at  the  base 
of  the  walls  in  the  interior  of  a  house,  is  so  called  in  New  England. 

MopcssES.     Cash.     An  English  slang  term,  not  oflen  heard  among  us. 

Whether  tho  man  with  the  moptuses  is  happj  or  not,  ho  would  n't  chimge  himself 
with  one  in  lower  circumstances  for  a  mortgage  upon  an  aero  of  heaTcn. — Dow*$ 
StrrmonSf  I.  p.  178. 

MouE.  The  comparative  endings,  -er  and  -est,  arc  very  commonlj  discarded 
both  by  speakers  luid  writers,  even  from  monosyllabic  adjectives,  and 
their  places  supplied  by  more  and  most, 

Tlie  iirflt  edition  of  the  work  contained  a  more  fvM  vocabulary  of  English  words 
than  the  dictionaries  which  at  that  time  were  generally  usod  in  Bcboob.  —  WorceMter, 
Prtfacc  to  Dictiofiari/,  1856. 

The  Mexican  cli>r;ry  are  nowhere  famous  for  strictness  of  life  or  purity  of  cfaar> 
actor.  They  have  the  reputation  of  being  more  fond  of  cards  than  of  their  breriaries . 
Jfarprr*s  Magazine^  Vol.  XVII.  p.  179. 

MouGAN.  The  phrjisc  "//« 's  a  good  enough  Morgan^  originated  as  fol- 
lows :  During  tho  **  anti-Masonic  '*  warfare  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
great  excit(*niciit  was  created  by  the  abduction  of  one  Morgan,  who  was 
said  to  have  boon  confined  by  the  freemasons  in  or  near  Fort  Niagara, 
xuid  aflerwanls  drowned  in  the  river.  Tlie  alleged  reason  for  the  reported 
crime  was  Morgan's  betrayal  of  masonic  secrets.  The  excitement  was 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  finding  of  a  dead  body  floating  in 
tho  river,  which  was  said  to  be  that  of  Morgan.  Even  his  wife  swore  to 
the  identity,  and  a  lost  tooth  was  fitted  into  the  jaw.  It  was  afterwards, 
however,  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  body  was  not  that  of  Mor- 
gan, whose  fate  still  is  a  mystery. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  whole  affair  was  got  up  for  political  effect.  A 
current  story  wa<,  tlmt  a  celebrated  politician  concerned  in  the  affair, 
uix)n  being  reminded  that  the  dead  body  found  would  not  pass  for  Mor- 
gan, said  that  it  was  **  a  good  enough  Morgan  *'  for  his  purpose.  The 
])hnise  has  now  [)assed  into  general  use,  and  is  applied  to  a  really  or  sup- 
IKJSod  bare-faced  im()osition,  particularly  in  {x>litics.  —  G.  C  Schaeffer 

MoR(iAN  House.  A  type  of  horse  bearing  this  name,  and  coming  from 
Voraiont,  is  familiar  to  the  s|>orting  world.  This  breed  of  horses  is 
tnicrd  back  to  the  Wginning  of  the  present  century,  and  derives  its  name 
from  Ju-tin  Morg:ui,  of  Randolph,  Vermont,  a  schoolmaster,  who  owned 
tho  animal  fmni  which  all  have  descended. 

MoKMON.     1.   The  pretended  author  of  the  **  liook  of  Mormon." 

BohoUl  1  were  about  to  write  them  all  which  were  engraven  u|K>n  tlic  plates  of 
Xiphi,  but  tl»o  Lord  forbid  it,  wvUig,  I  will  Uy  the  faith  of  mr  p*^i)le ;  therefore  I, 
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Mormon,  do  write  the  things  which  have  been  commanded  me  of  the  Lord.  — J 
of  Nephi,  Chap.  XII. 

2.  One  of  the  Mormonites,  or  Latter-daj  SaintS|  a  religious  sect  which 
derive  their  name  from  the  "  Book  of  Mormon^ 

The  Book  of  Mormon,  first  published  in  the  year  1830,  purports  to  be 
the  record  or  history  of  a  certain  people  who  inhabited  America  previous 
to  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  This  history,  containing  prophedes  and 
revelations,  was  engraven  (according  to  it),  by  the  conmiand  of  God,  on 
small  brass  plates,  and  deposited  in  the  lull  Comora,  in  Western  New 
York.  These  plates  were  discovered  (the  Mormons  say)  by  Joseph 
Smith,  in  the  year  1825 ;  they  contain  certain  hieroglyphics,  in  the 
Egyptian  character,  which  Smith,  guided  by  inspiration,  translated.  It 
purported  to  give  the  history  of  America  from  its  first  settlement  by  a 
colony  from  the  tower  of  Babel,  to  the  fiflh  century  of  our  era.  It  stated 
that  the  Saviour  made  his  apperirancc  upon  this  continent  afler  his  resur- 
rection ;  that  he  planlcd  the  gospel  here  —  had  his  apostles,  prophets, 
teachers,  etc. ;  that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  their  trans- 
gressions ;  and  that  the  last  of  their  prophets  wrote  the  Book  of  Mormon 
on  the  brass  plates  above  named,  ^'  which  he  hid  in  the  earth  until  it 
should  come  forth  and  be  united  with  the  Bible,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpo-ios  of  God  in  the  last  days." 

Smith  readily  found  many  to  believe  his  statements,  and  in  1830  organ- 
izcd  his  first  church  of  ISIornions  in  Manchester,  Ontario  county.  New 
York.  Other  preachers  sprang  up,  who  "  saw  visions  and  prophesied, 
cast  out  devils  and  healed  the  sick,  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,"  and  per- 
formed other  miracles.  New  churches  or  societies  were  formed  in  other 
States,  until  in  a  few  years  their  number  amounted  to  many  thousands. 
They  removed  in  a  body  to  Missouri,  where  a  most  cruel  and  relentless 
persecution  sprang  up  against  them,  which  forced  them  to  quit  their 
homes  and  the  State.  They  then  sought  a  refuge  in  Illinois,  where  they 
founded  a  city  called  Nauvoo,  in  which  they  erected  an  inunense  edifice 
or  temple. 

Persecution  followed  these  people  in  Illinois.  They  were  attacked 
by  armed  bodies  of  men,  by  order  of  the  State  authorities,  driven  out  by 
force,  and  compelled  to  abandon  or  sacrifice  their  property.  Such  as  sur- 
vived the  persecution,  afler  traversing  the  boundless  prairies,  the  deserts 
of  the  far  West,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  finally  found  a  resting-place 
near  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where  some  forty  thousand  of  them  have 
established  themselves,  and  chiefly  constitute  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

MouM()xi>oM.     The  country  occupied  by  the  Mormons ;  the  whole  body 
of  l^Iormons. 

MoRMONisM.     The  doctrines  of  the  Mormonites. 
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MoRMONiTES.  The  followers  of  the  factitious  prophet  Mormon,  asoallj 
called  ]^Iortnons. 

Mortal.  Used  in  vulgar  parlance  adverbiallj  for  niortaiip ;  i.  e.  exces- 
sively. 

It  was  a  mortal  hot  day,  and  people  actually  sweated  to  that  degree,  it  laid  the 
dust.  — Sam  Siickf  3d  scr.  p.  102. 

To  MosET.     To  be  off;  to  leave;   to  sneak  away.     A  low  expression. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word :   A  postmaster  in 

Ohio  by  the  name  of  Closes  ran  away  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money 

belonging  to  the  government.     To  mosey  offy  or  to  run  away,  as  Mr. 

Moses  hud,  then  beciune  a  by-word  in  Oliio,  and,  with  its  meaning  some- 

wliat  extended,  has  spread  over  the  Union. 

After  I  left  you,  or  rather  after  you  left  mo,  when  them  fellows  told  yon  to  mouy 
off  before  tlic  boat  went  to  scu.  — N.  Y.  F'amiljf  Companion. 

MosEY  Sugar.  The  name  of  a  cake  made  of  sugar  for  children.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mosquito  Bar,  Musquito  Net.  A  net  or  curtain  which,  in  the  South- 
ern States  and  in  the  West  Indies,  is  placed  over  the  bed  to  protect  a 
person  from  mosquitoes. 

Moss  bunker.     See  Menliaden, 

Under  the  surfaces,  and  inside  the  exterior  of  all  these  [smooth  characters],  theze 
mav  Ik.'  found  as  many  asperities  as  there  are  bones  in  a  mosAunlxr. — Dow't  Sormongg 
Vol  I. 

Most.    A  common  error  in  speaking  and  writing,  for  almost. 

Moiit  of  us  Americans  have  been  to  see  the  "  monster  nugget."  It  was  foiud 
aboat  tlurce  months  ago  at  Kingower,  one  handrcd  and  thirty  miles  from  Melboame, 
by  four  old  California  mineni.  They  have  been  four  years  in  the  diggings,  and  had 
most  a  pile  before  striking  the  last  priie. — LctUro/J.  F.  Thornton,  Dec.  24,  1857, 
in  San  Francisto  Bulletin, 

Motte,  or  ^loT.  (French.)  A  clump  of  trees  in  a  prairie;  also  called 
"  an  i:>land  of  timber."     Texas. 

It  ii  not  necessary  that  prairies  should  be  entirely  destitute  of  trees ;  for  there  are 
timl)or  prairies,  where  trees  grow  in  mottea  or  groTCS,  sometimea  termed  ulandfl, 
from  their  resemblance  to  wooded  ijdands  in  tlie  sea. — Maym  Reed,  TJU  Boy  Anf- 
ers. 

Ik'fore  us  lay  beautiful  prairies,  with  the  smooth-grassed  torfacc,  varied  here  and 
there  hy  bonis  of  cattle  and  little  belts,  motteM,  and  groapa  of  lire  oak.  — iMmttetts 
TV.rcM,  p.  137. 

All  tliat  WAS  nece<s:iry  was  to  keep  a  bright  look-out,  and  not  fall  into  an  ambos- 
ciidf  while  pas<iin;;  the  ditVorent  mot»  nnd  niTines  scattered  along  our  trail. —AViuiatf*« 
Siuta  /V  A*.ry»fc/.,  Vol.  I. 

MouGiir.  This  obsolete  preterite  of  may  is  still  heard  among  old  people  in 
the  interior  parts  of  New  England. 

24* 
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Mounds.  An  artificial  elevation  made  of  earth  of  yarious  forms  for 
pulehral  and  other  purposes,  of  which  large  numbers  are  fbnnd^  chiefly 
in  the  wid^  bottom  lands,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  In  the  most  fertile  valleys,  and  those  most 
easy  of  cuhivation,  these  mounds  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers. 
In  England  they  would  be  termed  tumuli  or  barrows. 

Mound-Builders.  The  aboriginal  race  which  erected  the  ancient  moonds 
and  other  earthworks  found  in  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  their  tributaries. 

If  wc  admit  tho  correctness  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  views  [that  the  ancient  agTicaltaie 
of  North  America  originated  between  the  tropics],  we  most  derive  the  agricnltnre 
of  the  mound-builders  from  the  South,  and  assign  that  race  chronologically  a  com- 
paratively low  date.  This  we  are  not  prepared  to  do ;  on  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  facts  going  to  establish  for  the  mound-builders  a  very  high  antiquity,  etc.  -» 
Squier,  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Wc  need  not  look  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country,  for  the  desceadants  of  the 
mound-builders.  Wq  probably  see  them  in  the  present  red  race  of  the  same  or  a^fa- 
cent  regions.  —  Lapham*s  Antiq.  of  Wisconsin, 

The  red  man  came 

The  roaming  hnntcr  tribes,  warlike  and  fierce ; 
And  the  mound-builders  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Tlic  solitude  of  centuries  untold 
Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.  —  Bryant,  The  Prairiet, 

Mound-City.  The  city  of  St.  Louis,  so-called  from  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial mounds  that  occupied  the  site  on  which  the  city  is  built. 

Mourners.  Persons  on  the  ^  anxious  seat "  in  Methodist  churches,  and 
at  "  revival "  meetings,  are  technically  termed  "  mourners  ;  "  that  is,  per- 
sons mouniing  for  their  sins. 

"  Crowding  the  mourners/*  in  political  slang,  means  adding  some  further 
embarrassment  to  politicians  laboring  under  difficulties. 

To  Move.  1.  For  to  remove.  To  change  one's  residence.  In  the  city 
of  New  York,  it  is  the  custom  to  hire  houses  by  the  year  from  the 
first  day  of  ^lay ;  and  as  many,  especially  of  the  poorer  class,  remove 
every  year  or  two,  an  immense  deal  of  puss-in-the-comer  playing  takes 
place  on  that  day,  producing  many  curious  scenes  to  astonish  the  stranger. 
The  custom  is  being  gradually  ^'  honored  in  the  breach "  of  it ;  but  had 
Hogarth  been  a  New  Yorker,  and  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  May- 
day would  certainly  have  found  a  place  in  kis  delineations  of  human 
eccentricities. 

These  arc  great  moving  times.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe  are  being  moved,  mach 
against  their  wtll,  —  and  the  sovereign  people  of  New  York  are  on  tho  eve  of 
moving,  according  to  custom,  which  has  made  the  May-day  t^ris  ^f  this  city  a  veiy 
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peculiar  featare.  Could  the  soTereigns  of  Europe  onlj  move  as  easily  as  the  sorer- 
cigDs  of  New  York  do,  from  Iioaso  to  bouse,  palace  to  palace,  etc.,  thejr  would  be 
well  content,  and  not  complain,  as  manj  movers  to-morrow  will. — X.  Y.  Sund(^ 
.^f/a«,  April  30,  1848. 

Mr.  Irving  gives  the  following  humorous  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
custom  of  moving  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  memorable  cmi^^tion  [of  the  people  of  Communipaw  to  New  Amsterdam] 
took  place  on  the  firet  of  May,  and  was  long  cited  in  tradition  as  the  ffrand  moving. 
The  anniversary  of  it  was  piously  observed  among  their  sons,  by  turning  their 
houses  topsy-turvy,  and  carrying;  ^1  their  furniture  into  the  streets,  etc. ;  and  this  is 
the  real  origin  of  the  universal  agitation  and  moving  by  which  tliis  most  restless  of 
cities  is  literally  turned  out  of  doors  on  every  May-day.  — Knickerbochtr,  *V.  York, 

2.   To  go,  depart.    Much  used  in  familiar  language,  particularly  in  the 
phrase,  to  be  moving. 

As  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  over,  "  Now,"  says  I,  "  we  must  he  a  moving."-^ 
Sam  Siick'f  Human  Nature,  p.  166. 

Much.  In  New  England,  ^  lie  is  very  much  of  a  man,"  means,  he  is  a 
man  of  very  good  qualities ;  and  when  a  discarded  suitor  says  of  his 
former  mistress,  ^'  She  is  not  much  of  a  girl  after  ally"  he  means  to  im- 
ply that  she  is  '^  no  great  shakes." 

MuD-Fisii.  (Melanura  pygmaa,)  A  small  fish  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
which  burrows  in  the  mud. 

Mud-Devil.     See  Water-Dogj  and  Salamander. 

Mud-IIead.     a  nick-name  appHed  to  the  natives  of  Tennessee. 

Mud-Hen.  The  common  name  of  the  Virginia  RaU  of  ornithologists.  It 
inhabits  small  streams  and  marshes. 

Mud  Pout.     See  Cat-fish. 

Mud-Sill.  The  longitudinal  timber  laid  upon  the  ground  to  form  the  fixm- 
dation  for  a  railway.  Hence  figuratively  applied  to  the  laboring  dasseSy 
as  the  substratum  of  society,  in  the  following  passage  of  a  speech  of  Sen- 
ator Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  which  has  occasioned  much  remark : 

In  all  social  systems  there  must  be  a  class  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  life,  —  that 
is,  a  doss  requiring  but  a  low  order  of  intellect,  and  but  little  skill.  Such  a  class 
you  muit  have,  or  you  would  not  have  that  other  class  which  leads  progress,  civili- 
xation,  and  retinement.  It  constitutes  the  very  mud-nil  of  society  and  of  political 
g:ovemment ;  and  you  mi^^ht  as  well  attempt  to  build  a  house  in  the  air,  as  to  build 
either  the  one  or  the  other  except  on  tliis  mud-till. — Speech  of  Senator  Ilammomdf 
March  4,  1858. 

It  is  time  that  Viqpnia  was  turning  her  attention  to  manufactures,  mechanioi, 
mining,  and  forvij^n  commerce.  No  country,  no  State  can  live  upon  one  only  of 
tlic  live  cardinal  powers  of  production.  She  must  resort  to  all  the  five  combined, 
and  she  is  doing  it.    I  say  that  labor  if  not  the  "  mud-$iU  "  of  fociety ;  aod  I  thank 
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God  that  the  old  colonial  aristocracy  of  Yirginia,  which  despised  mechaiiicil  and 
manual  labor,  is  nearly  ran  out.  — Speech  of  Gov,  }VUe  of  Vtiyinia,  1S58. 

Mud-Sill  Clubs.  The  miners  and  working-men  of  California  who  sap- 
port  Broderick  in  his  opposition  to  the  Administration,  are  preparing  for 
a  vigorous  campaign,  and  are  already  organizing  themselves  into  associa- 
tions which  they  style  "  Aludsill  CluhsJ*  —  New  York  Evening  /Vi^ 
1858. 

Mud-Turtle.  {Stemothierus  odorata,)  The  popular  name  of  a  reptila 
common  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Marsh  Tortoise  and  Mod 
Terrapin  are  other  names  for  the  same. 

MuLADA.     (Span.)     A  drove  of  mules. 

Wc  recognised  the  horsemen  as  a  band  of  robbers,  and  their  object  was  plain; 
collected  our  mulada  into  a  compact  body,  with  our  pieces  cocked,  ready  for  Benrioe. 
— Ruxton's  Adventures,  p.  65. 

The  Indians  frightened  the  mules,  which,  turning  round,  broke  the  pole  of  the 
wagon.  As  this  accident  prevented  us  keeping  up  with  the  mulada  ahead,  the  oon- 
ductor  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  men  driving  the  herd. — Wood's  Report  on  At 
Pacific  Wagon-Road f  p.  7. 

Mulatto.  (Span.  Mulato,)  A  mxdatto  is  the  offspring  of  a  white-  and  a 
negro ;  a  quadroon,  of  a  white  and  a  mulatto,  being  one  quarter  bla<^ ; 
a  mustee,  of  a  white  and  a  quadroon,  or  one  eighth  black ;  and  a  mustO' 
Jina,  of  a  white  and  a  mustee,  being  one  sixteenth  black.  Terms  imply- 
ing a  much  less  admixture  of  blood  are  prevalent  in  Cuba.  —  BalL  Sun^ 
Sept.  3,  1858. 

Mule  Deer.  (  Cervus  nmcrotis.)  The  largest  of  the  true  deer  found  in 
North  America.  It  derives  its  scientific  name,  tnacroiis,  from  the  great 
length  of  its  ears,  resembling  those  of  the  mule,  whence  it  is  sometinies 
called  tlie  Main  Deer,  Its  more  common  appellation,  Black-tail  Deer,  is 
owing  to  the  black  tip  to  its  tail.  — S.  F,  Baird. 

Mule  Rabbit.     See  Jackass  RahhiL 

MuLET  Saw.  (Germ.  Muldsiige,  miU-saw.)  That  variety  of  mill-saw 
which  is  not  hung  in  the  gate.  It  is  also  spelt  mtday,  moiUyy  mtMeyy  the 
last  indicating  its  origin. 

To  Mull.    To  soften  and  dispirit.  — Johnson,    The  only  authority  dted 

by  Johnson  is  from  Shakspcare  : 

Peace  is  a  very  apoplexy,  lethargy, 
MulVd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  — Corkianus. 

Used  in  New  England. 

There  has  been  a  pretty  considerable  mulUn  going  on  among  the  doctori,  ever 
the  quack  medicine  came  oat.  — Margard,  p.  170. 
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Mumble  the  Peg.  A  boy*3  game.  It  consists  in  endeavoring  to  draw 
out  with  the  teeth  a  peg  driven  almost  wholly  into  the  ground.  The  suc- 
cessful one  of  course  wins. 

MuMMACuoG.  (Genus,  Funduius),  The  popular  name  of  the  Barred 
Killi&}h  of  naturalists.  It  is  a  small  fish  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length,  and  frequents  the  salt-water  creeks  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
wharves.  This  Indian  name  is  retained  on  both  sides  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

MuNG  News.     False,  fictitious.    I  do  not  know  the  origin  of  the  phrase. 

As  many  of  our  citizens  who  intend  to  go  to  California  may  base  their  arrange- 
ments upon  the  mung  news  of  some  of  the  papers,  we  conceive  it  to  he  our  duty  to 
state  that  most  of  these  letters  arc  fictions. — N.  Y,  Exprea,  Feb.  17,  1849. 

McRTii.     Plenty,  abundance.     A  north  of  England  word. 

I  think  we  should  have  had  a  murth  of  it  this  year,  but  the  summer  has  been  a  lit- 
tle too  cold,  and  Indian  com  must  luivo  a  hot  sun.  — Broohe'$  EktMtford,  p.  76. 

Music.  Amusement,  fun.  ^  Jim  is  a  right  clever  fellow ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  music  in  him." 

Musical.     Amusing.     New  England. 

MusiciANER.     A  musician.     Vulgar.     Used  in  Norfolk,  England. 

The  musiciancrs  sot  down  ri};ht  in  front  of  the  stage,  and  they  was  led  by  a  hand- 
some young  man,  whoso  head  went  from  one  side  to  the  other  like  happy  people  at 
a  camp  mcetin*.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

MusK-Ox.  (Ocibos  moschatus,)  This  animal  inhabits  the  hilly,  barren 
grounds  between  the  Welcome  and  Copper  Mountains,  from  the  63d  or 
C4th  parallel  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  In  size  they  are  nearly  equal  to  the 
smiillest  Highland  cattle ;  but  they  are  more  compactly  made,  and  the 
shaggy  hair  of  their  flanks  almost  touches  the  ground.  Their  flesh  is 
tainted  with  a  strong  flavor  of  musk,  which  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  the  bulls.  —S.  F.  Baird. 

MusKELUNGE.     Scc  AfasUnonge. 
Musk  LET.     See  MesquiL 

Mu.sii.  Indimi  meal  boiled  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk  or  molasses. 
It  is  oAon  ndled  hiisty-pudding,  and  is  a  favorite  dish  throughout  the 
Unitt.'d  States.  In  Ilallamshirt*,  P^ngland,  to  mush  means  to  crush  or 
pound  very  small.     From  this  our  woixl  may  have  originated. 

K'cn  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  hlush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  mvaik  ! 
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On  Hudson's  lumks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 

Insult  and  eat  thee  bj  the  name  sappawn.  — Barlow,  BouUf-Pudding, 

Our  hasty-puddiog  wo  can  eat 

Without  the  Southern  sweetness, 
Though  true  it  is  that  mush  without 

Molasses  wants  completeness.  — Anonymous, 

Musk-rat.  (Fiber  sibethicus.)  An  animal  closely  allied  in  form  and  bab- 
its  to  the  beaver,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  streams  and  ponds.  It  baa  a 
powerful  musky  odor  in  summer,  which  it  loses  in  winter. 

Musquash.    (Abenaki  Ind.,  muskwessu.)    The  musk-rat  among  the  traden 

in  the  Northern  States  is  often  called  by  this  aboriginal  name. 

The  mussacus  is  a  beastc  of  the  forme  and  nature  of  our  water  rats,  but  many  of 
them  smell  exceedingly  strongly  of  muske. — Smith,  Hist,  of  Virginia,  1629,  Booka 
II. 

Musquash  Root.  (Cicuta  macidata.)  An  umbelliferous  plant  and 
deadly  poison. 

Muss.    A  corruption  of  mess^  a  state  of  confusion ;  a  squabble ;  a  xx)W. 

This  vulgarism  is  very  common  in  New  York. 

"  ^Ij  head  aches/'  said  ho ;  "  they  have  put  my  mind  and  body  both  into  a  con- 
founded muss.'* — Mrs.  Childf  Letters  from  New  York,  p.  129. 

I  saw  the  British  flag  a  flpn'  from  the  top  of  the  most,  and  my  first  notion  was  to 
haul  it  do^nn,  and  up  with  the  stars  and  stripes ;  but  I  concluded  I  had  n't  better  say 
nothin*  about  it,  for  it  might  get  tlio  two  nations  into  a  muss,  and  then  there  would 
have  to  bo  a  war.  — Iliram  Bigdow's  Letter  in  Fam,  Companion, 

Mr.  SouM  is  trying  to  get  up  a  muss  with  Spain,  or  with  Louis  Napoleon.  ^~MaJ, 
Downing  in  National  Intdligencer, 

Mose.  —  Satisfaction,  eh  I  Well,  if  he  wants  to  make  a  muss,  I  'm  on  hand.  -» 
Plag,  A  Glance  at  New  York. 

I  got  into  a  muss  down  at  the  store  last  night,  and  was  whipped,  and  descried  it 
too. — Borthwick's  California^  p.  153. 

When  near  their  place  of  debarkation,  they  came  across  a  gang  of  blioys,  with 
whom  they  came  in  collision ;  and  as  that  class  of  individuals  are  always  inclined  to 
havo  a  bit  of  a  "  muss,"  that  result  was  very  soon  accomplished. — N,  Y,  Spirit  of 
the  Times, 

There  is,  also,  an  old  English  word  musSj  meaning  a  scramble  ;  but  it 
has  apparently  no  connection  with  the  above. 

To  Muss.    1.  A  corruption  of  to  mess.   To  disarrange,  disorder;  to  tumble, 

rumple.     Ex.  **  I  hate  to  ride   in   an   omnibus,  because  it  mtisses  my 

clothes  ; "  "I  'ni  all  mussed  up."     The  word  is  much  used  in  New  York. 

Seo  that  1>eautiful  girl  [the  morning  after  a  ball] ;  her  hair  mussed  and  mossy,  ex- 
cept  what  lies  in  the  bureau ;  and  her  whole  contour  wearing  the  appearance  of  an 
angel  rammed  through  a  bush  fence  into  a  world  of  wretchedness  and  woe.  — Dow's 
Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  151. 
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2.    (Dutch,  morsen.)     To  soil,  besmear,  befoul ;  as,  "  That  child  has 
mussed  him:»clf  aU  over  with  molasses  candy .^ 

McssuLMEN.     There  are  American  as  well  as  English  writers  who  thus 

form  the  plural  of  the   Arabic   Mussulmany  erronouslj  imagining  the 

last  syllable  to  be  the  English  word  man.     The  correct  plural,  of  course, 

is  "Mussulmans." 

A  correspondent  of  the  N.  Y.  Daily  Times  (Nov.  6,  1851)  has  carried 

out  the  absurdity  by  coining  the  term  Mussulboy  !     He  says : 

The  Turkish  sultan  bos  just  sent  mc  one  of  his  sons,  Master  Abdel  ILunid,  a  lit- 
tle Musstdboy  of  nine  yeara,  to  be  educated  in  Paris. 

MussT.  1.  Disarranged,  disordered,  tumbled;  as,  "Although  your  cap 
has  just  been  ironed,  it  looks  quite  musty  *^ 

2.    (Dutch,  morsig.)     Smeary,  dirty,  nasty;  as,  "These  plates  have 
not  been  wiped  clean  ;  they  look  musst/,** 

MusTAFiNA.     See  Mulatto. 

Mustang.  (Span,  mesteno,)  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  descended 
from  the  stock  introduced  into  America  by  the  first  Spanish  colonists. 
He  is  of  various  colors,  a  cream  color  and  piebald  being  quite  common. 
Mustangs  are  found  in  the  greatest  numbers  on  the  rich  prairies  of 
South-western  Texas,  where  I  encountered  numerous  herds,  and  expe- 
rienced the  not  unusual  excitement  of  having  a  stampede  caused  bj 
them.  They  are  generally  of  bad  disposition,  and  hard  to  subdue.  Few 
are  seen  west  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies,  and  the  invariable  companion  of  their  inhabitants. 
Sparing  in  diet,  a  stran<^r  to  grain,  easily  satisfied  whether  on  growing  or  dead 
grass,  inured  to  all  weathers,  capable  of  pneat  labor,  the  mustang  pon j  seems  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  prairies  as  the  camel  is  to  the  desert.  — Thorpe^s  Backwoods,  p. 
12.  ' 

MusTANGKKS.      Men  who  employ  themselves  in   catching  mustangs  for 

market. 

The  business  of  entrapping  mostangs  has  girea  rise  to  a  class  of  men  called  ««s- 
tanijtrs,  composed  of  runawaj  va^bonds  and  outlaws  of  all  nations,  the  legittmatd 
lK)rder-ruffians  of  Texas.  — Olmsted's  Texas,  p.  443. 

Mustang  Grape.  Indigenous  to  Texas,  probably  a  variety  of  the  VUis 
rotundi flora  of  Michaux.  The  bunches  are  small,  each  grape  being  the 
size  of  an  ounce  lead  ball.     A  wine  is  made  from  it  similar  to  Port,  or, 

according  to  some.  Burgundy. 

^lusTKK.     Sec  Mulatto,     Fr.  Metis,  Span.  Mestizo, 

To  Mux  is  much  used  in  New  England  for  jwm« /  as,  "Don't  mux  my 
crinoline.*' 
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To  Muzzle.    To  skulk.    A  Yorkshire  word. 

The  child  mopes ;  she  muzzles  about  in  the  grass  and  chips.  — MargareU 


N. 

Nabber.    In  the  citj  of  New  Tork,  a  thief. 

Naked  Possessor.  The  occupant  of  land  for  a  long  period  without  a 
title,  being  the  manifest,  evident,  and  undisguised  possessor,  is  called  in 
Texas  the  naked  possessor. 

Ten  years  of  peaceable  possession  and  cultivation,  use,  or  enjoyment  thereof,  witli- 
ont  any  evidence  of  title,  shall  give  to  such  naked  possessor  full  property  precnniTO 
of  all  other  claims,  in  and  to  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  including  his  im- 
provement. —  Laws  of  Texas. 

Naxkeex.  (Chinese.)  A  species  of  light  yellow  or  fawn-colored  dotb, 
made  from  cotton  of  the  same  color  (  Gossypium  reUgiosum)^  which  color 
is  permanent  This  article  was  formerly  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  China ;  but  since  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United 
States,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Forsyth,  formerly  Secretary  of  State, 
Nankeens  have  been  manufactured  here,  in  every  respect  equal  to  and 
cheaper  than  the  Chinese  article. 

Nabragaxsett  Pacer.  A  breed  of  Rhode  Island  horses  once  very 
&mous ;  but  although  we  often  hear  of  Narragansett  pacers^  there  is  now 
no  particular  breed  so  called.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  America  Dis- 
sected," by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Sparran,  published  in  Dublin  in  1758, 
the  writer,  in  speaking  of  Rhode  Island,  says :  "  The  produce  of  this 
colony  is  fat  cattle,  wool,  and  fine  horses,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts 
of  English  America.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  fleetness  and  swifl 
pacing,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  them  pace  a  mile  in  little  more  than 
two  minutes  ;  a  good  deal  less  than  three."  According  to  that  veritable 
historian,  Dicdrich  Knickerbocker,  Narragansett  pacers  were  well  known 
in  the  early  days  of  New  Amsterdam. 

Not  so  easily  did  ho  [Peter  Stuyvesant]  escape  from  the  crafty  hands  of  a  crafty 
man  of  Fyquag ;  who,  with  undaunted  perseverance  and  repeated  onsets,  finally 
bargained  him  out  of  his  goodly  switch-tailed  chaigcr,  leaving  in  place  thereof  a 
vilUiinous,  foundered  Narragansett  pacer.  —  Knickerbocker's  N.  Y. 

I  hod  an  everlostin'  fast  Narragansett  pacer,  I  was  considerable  proud  of  jiim,  I 
assure  you ;  for  ho  took  the  rag  off  the  bush  in  great  style.  —  Sam  Siick,  Human 
Nature,  p.  218. 

Nary.  A  common  corruption  of  "  ne'er  a."  So  nary  oncj  for  "  ne'er  m 
one." 
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It  'fl  no  use  argnfyin'  tho  matter,  —  I  'm  the  ugliest  man  now  on  top  of  dirt 
Thar 's  nary  nathcr  like  me.  —  Widow  Dagly*t  Uuiband. 

"  Arter  I  got  into  Mobile,  I  was  bothered  and  pestered  bj  the  people  stoppin'  in 
tlio  street  to  look  at  me,  nil  dirtj  and  lightwood  smoked  as  I  was,  from  being  on 
the  boat." 
.  "  I  think  I  M  a  cleaned  up  a  little,"  interposed  tidy  Lucy. 

"  Old  'oman,  ain't  you  got  nctry  cold  tater  to  choke  that  gal  with  ?  "  —  Ihid. 

Among  the  many  ^'  highfuluting "  toasts,  sentiments,  and  mottoes  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion  of  the  successful  laying  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
cable,  was  the  following  at  North  Conway : 

The  Atlantic  Cal)lo  and  tho  White  Mountains,  —  both  monuments  of  God't 
power,  but  wary  one  alike.  —  y.  Y.  Evening  Post,  Sept.  1,  1858. 

Nary  Red.     A  contraction  for  "ne'er  a  red  (cent),"  alluding  to  the  color 
of  the  copper  cent.  —  Sec  Bed  Cent, 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  new  coin  [the  nickel  cent]  will  be  plentiful  enoogh 
at  par ;  the  Spanish  coins  will  go  out  of  tho  hands  of  the  brokers,  just  as  they  al- 
ready have  disappeared  from  ordinary  circulation ;  and,  as  regards  the  old  cents, 
there  will  be  "  nary  red  "  to  be  seen,  except  such  as  will  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of 
coin  collectors.  — Philad.  Bulletin,  May,  1857. 

Our  citizens  last  week  adopted  a  new  plan  for  protecting  their  banks  from  being 
run  by  tho  brokers.  I>carning  that  a  broker  had  reached  town  from  a  neighboring 
city  to  run  the  bank  for  coin,  they  promptly  placed  on  one  side  of  the  bank  en- 
trance  a  bucket  of  tar  and  a  brush,  and  upon  the  opposite,  a  long,  rough  looking 
fence-rail,  bearing  this  inscription,  "  Sary  red  to  nary  broker."  As  the  broker  ap- 
proached tho  bank,  he  read  the  inscription,  glanced  at  the  tar-backet,  and  retreated 
The  bank  went  on  as  usual.  —  S/ninfji/ield  (Ohio)  Nonpariei,  1858. 

Nation.     A   corruption  of  damnation.      Immense,  enormous;  very,  ex- 
tremely.    Used  in  both  ways  in  Old  and  in  New  England. 
There  were  a  nation  set  a'  folks  at  kirk.  —  Carr*»  CVairn  Gioss. 

But  no  sense  of  a  ]tlacc,  some  think. 

Is  tliis  here  hill  so  high  ; 
Cos  there,  full  of\,  'tis  nation  cold. 

But  that  don't  argufy.  —  Es$ex  Dialect,  AVaJbet  and  Style$. 

You'colony  chaps  arc  a  nation  sight  too  well  off,  so  yon  be.  —  Sam  Slick. 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  like  father's  gun, 

Only  a  nation  louder.  —  Song.     Yankee  Doodle. 

National.     Relating  or  Indonging  to  the  nation  at  large,  having  in  view 

the  interests  of  the  whole  nation  ;  as  opposed  to  "sectional."     Hence  the 

tenns  "  national  sentiments,"  "  national  man,"  etc 

If  tlio  little  men  of  the  Now  England  States  hare,  in  a  furor  of  faUo  excitement, 
been  able  to  sway  and  guide  the  popular  prejndicet  to  their  own  material  and  pc^ti- 
cal  elevation,  k  is  satisfactory  to  the  man  of  national  impulses,  to  reflect  that  tha 

25 
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passions  and  mad  follies  of  the  hour  havo  not  been  sufficient  to  tempt  our  most 
gifted  geniuses  and  noble  men  to  forget  the  adyantages  and  prospects  whidi  the 
Union  confers  upon  and  promises  to  the  American  people. — Newco-k  Journal,  1858. 

National  Democrats.    Democrats  who  profess  to  entertain  no  sectional 

preference. 

I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  there  are  two  parties  in  the  South,  called 
•*  National "  and  "  States-Rights  "  Democrats.  If  a  Southern  "  National  Demo- 
crat "  means  one  who  is  ready  to  welcome  into  our  ranks  with  open  arms,  and  cor- 
dially embrace  and  promote,  according  to  his  merits,  every  honest  Free  State  mm 
who  reads  the  Constitution  as  we  do,  and  will  cooperate  -with  us  in  its  maintenance^ 
tlien  I  belong  to  that  party,  call  it  as  you  may,  and  I  should  grieve  to  find  a  South 
em  man  who  does  not.  —  Speech  of  Hon,  J,  H,  Hammond,  Oct.  27,  1858. 

Native.  At  the  South,  among  uneducated  people,  instead  of  askings 
"  What  is  your  native  place,"  or  "  the  place  of  your  nativity,"  the  ques- 
tion is, '"  Where  is  your  native  ?  " 

Native  Americans.  In  speaking  of  the  Native  American  party,  the 
New  York  Express  says  it  originated  as  a  consequence  of  "  a  meeting 
held  in  Carroll  Hall  in  1843,  at  which  Bishop  Hughes  made  a  speech 
relative  to  the  school  system,  and  advocated  a  distinct  organization,  as  a 
party,  of  the  Irish  voters  of  the  metropolis,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
end  they  had  in  view.  This  was  the  first  attempt  ever  made  in  this 
country  to  organize  citizens  of  foreign  hirth,  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
at  the  election  of  any  candidate."  This  gave  rise,  the  year  following^  to 
the  formation  of  a  political  party  to  advocate  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  persons  bom  in  the  United  States,  in  opposition  to  those  of  foreigners. 
The  principal  measure  advocated  by  it  was  the  extension  of  the  term  ot 
residence  required  by  law  previous  to  naturalization  from  seven  to 
twenty-one  years.  The  extreme  lengths  to  which  this  party  went  insured 
its  speedy  defeat. 

Ten  years  later  (in  1854),  a  party  sprang  up  with  similar  pnndples, 
known  first  as  the  Know  Nothing,  and  now  as  the  American  party.— 
See  Know  Nothings. 

Nativisim.    The  doctrines  of  the  "  Native  Americans,"  as  a  party. 

Naturalized  Citizens.  Those  who  go  through  the  prescribed  process 
for  naturalization ;  their  minor  children  at  that  time  in  the  country ;  or 
the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  have  taken  the  initiatory  steps  for 
jiaturalization,  but  liave  died  before  they  were  actually  naturalized. — 
ffiliiarcTs  Real  Property^  Vol.  11.  p.  190. 

Naval  Officer.  One  of  the  cliief  oflScers  of  the  large  U.  S.  custom- 
houses. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Naval  Officer  to  receive  copies  of  all  mani- 
fests and  entries,  and,  together  with  the  collector,  estimate  all  duties  oa 
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imports,  and  keep  a  separate  record  thereof;  countersign  all  permits, 
cleurances,  certificates,  and  other  documents  granted  hj  the  collector ; 
examine  the  collector's  abstract  of  duties,  and  other  accounts  of  receipts, 
bonds,  and  expenditurei?,  and,  if  found  correct,  to  certify  them.  —  Act  of 
March  2,  1799. 

Neap.  Used  in  some  parts  of  New  England  for  the  tongue  or  pole  of  a 
cart  or  wagon.  —  Worcester, 

Near,  for  to  or  at;  in  these  expressions:  "The  minister  plenipotentiary 
near  the  Court  of  St.  James's  —  near  the  United  States,"  etc.  This  Gal- 
licism was  first  used  here  in  translations  of  the  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence between  the  French  and  American  governments ;  and  from  the  lan- 
guage of  translations  it  has  been  adopted  in  many  of  our  original  compo- 
sitions. —  Pickering, 

Neck  of  the  Woods.    In  the  wooded  sections  of  the  South-West  this 

term  is  used  in  speaking  of  any  settlement,  place,  or  plantation. 

I  am  the  only  8ubscril>er  to  tho  Spirit  of  tbo  Timet  in  thit  neck  of  woods,  and  con- 
gequcntly  my  paper  is  in  great  requisition.  — Letter  from  Arkansas,  N,  Y,  Spirit  of 
Oie  Times. 

It 's  no  use  talkin'  about  yoor  FoUr  bar  and  yoor  grizzly  bar.  They  ain't  no 
wtuir,  for  tho  big  black  customer  down  in  our  neck  o*  the  woods  beatd  'em  all  hol- 
low.— Traits  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  II. 

Negro.  The  various  grades  of  the  colored  people  in  Louisiana  are  desig- 
nated by  the  French  as  follows,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  predomi- 
nance of  negro  blood : 

Mulatto,        .        .        .        white  and  negro. 
*"        Quarteron,        .        .        .    white  and  mulatto. 

Met  if,  .         .         .        wliite  and  quarteron. 

]^Iamelouc,        .        .        .     white  and  metif. 

Quarteron,    .        .        •        white  and  mamelouc 

Sang-mele,        .        .        .    white  and  quarteron. 

Grifie,  ....        negro  and  mulatto. 

^larabou,  .         .         .     mulatto  and  griffe. 

Sacatra,        .        .        .        griffe  and  negress. 
All  these  varieties  exist  in  New  Orleans  with  sub-varieties,  and  experts 
pretend  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them. — Olmsted's  Slave  St€Ues,  p.  583. 

Negro  Fellow.    A  black  man. 

The  i)rirc  of  negroes  ha«  already  reached  that  point  which  is  beyond  the  means  of 
small  planter;!,  and  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  invest  tlicir  small  amounts  of  span*  capital 
in  a  spcries  of  property  that  may  be  swept  away  by  the  diseases  of  the  climate,  per- 
luips  tlic  \  cry  next  week  after  its  purchase ;  and  thus  in  the  loss  of  one  nt^jrofeUomf 
A  Uiree  years'  saving  is  gone  with  him.  — De  Bow's  Review,  Nov.  1858. 
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Negbo  Minstrels.  Men  who  with  blackened  faces  give  concerts  coa- 
sisting  of  negro  songs,  interspersed  with  negro  jokes,  etc 

Neighborhood.  The  phrase,  in  the  neighborhood  of,  is  fireqaendy  used 
to  mean  bordering  on,  near,  about. 

The  Catholic  clergy  of  this  city  have  parchased  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  uam  of 
land  from  Mr.  Fenwick,  for  a  cemetery  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  congregations  of 
Washington.—  (BoZr.)  Sun,  June  27,  1857. 

<''  Netop.  "  This  Indian  word,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  "  is  still  used,  ooU^ 
quially,  in  some  towns  in  the  interior  of  Massachusetts,  to  signify  a 
^friend,  or  (to  use  a  cant  word)  a  crony.*  Roger  Williams,  in  his  Key 
to  the  Indian  Language,  says,  "  What  cheer,  netop  f  is  the  general  salu- 
tation of  all  English  towards  the  Indians."     The  word  is  Narrfigaiifletty 

C->.  and  means  literally,  "  my  friend." 

New  Jersey  Tea.  (Ceanothus  americanus,)  The  leaves  of  this  plant 
were  employed  during  the  Revolution  as  a  poor  substitute  for  imported 
tea. 

Nicely.  In  some  parts  of  New  England  used,  like  ^'  cleyerly,"  in  the  sense 
of  well,  very  well.  Ex.  "  How 's  your  wife,  Mr.  Peabody,  this  fine 
morning  ?  "    "  She 's  nicely ^ 

Nick.    The  name  already  given  to  the  new  cent,  from  the  material  (nickel) 

of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  in  speaking  of  the  first  delivery  of  the  new 

cents  at  the  U.  S.  mint,  and  of  the  rush  for  them,  says : 

The  hags  containing  the  nicks  were  neat  little  canvas  arrangements,  each  of  idiidh 
held  five  hundred  of  the  diminative  strangers. — Maj  25,  1857. 

The  new  cent  creates  quite  a  furor.  It  is  a  neat,  handj  coin,  and  will  toon  nqh 
plant  the  cumbersome  copper  one.  "  Nary  red  "  will  soon  be  an  obsolete  phraso 
among  the  boys,  and  "  nary  nickd  "  will  take  its  place.  — New  York  Herald,  May 
27,  1857. 

NiGOER.     The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  negro. 

Nigger  Heads.  The  tussocks  or  knotted  masses  of  the  roots  of  sedges 
and  ferns  projecting  above  the  wet  surface  of  a  swamp.     South. 

To  Nigger  out.  To  nigger  out  land,  signifies,  in  Southern  phraseologjy 
to  exhaust  land  by  the  mode  of  tilling  without  fertilization  pursued  in  the 
slave  States. 

Nigh  unto.     Nearly,  almost. 

I  nitjh  unto  burst  with  madness !  I  could  (eel  erery  har  on  my  head  kindlin'  at  the 
ccnd. — Hobby  Squatter  Li/e. 

Nigh  uroN.    Nearly,  almost. 
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I  got  yonr  letter  and  razor-strap.  It 's  a  complete  strap  as  you  ever  sec  ;  and  as 
soon  Efl  it  was  known  alx>ut  here  that  I  had  rccciyed  it,  nigh  upon  all  our  folks  hare 
iKJon  sendin'  to  borrow  it.  — Maj.  Downing,  Letter  27. 

Mr.  Bcdott  hod  been  out  of  health  nigh  upon  ten  year ;  and  O  dear,  how  he  'd  al- 
tered since  t!ic  first  time  I  ever  sec  him.  —  Widow  Bedott  Paperi,  p.  22. 

NiMSiir.  A  foolish  fellow,  or  one  who  habitually  acts  in  a  foolifih  manner. 
Connecticut. 

Nine-Bauk.  (Spiraa  opuli/olia.)  A  low  Bhrub  found  in  Maine,  Canada, 
Wisconsin,  and  west  to  Oregon.  Its  old  bark  is  loose,  and  separates  in 
thin  layers. 

NiNE-KiLLEU.  The  popular  name  of  the  Northern  Butcber-bird  {Laniui 
septentrionalis)  of  ornithologists.  In  Canada  and  tbe  Eastern  States  it 
is  sometimes  called  Mocking-bird.  " Tlie  name  of  nine-killer"  says  Dr. 
DeKay,  *^  is  derived  from  the  popular  belief  that  it  catches  and  impales 
nine  grasshoppers  in  a  day." — Nat.  Hist,  of  New  TorL 

/    Nip.     a  dram. 

Nir  AND  Tuck.  *An  expression  signifying  an  equality,  or  nearly  so,  in 

any  strife,  but  particularly  in  a  horse-race  or  a  game,  equivalent  to  the 

phrase,  **'jjeck  and  neck.*^ 

"  Natlian/*  paid  a  prudent  father,  "  now  you  're  poin'  down  to  Orleans,  I  've  just 
one  tliifi;;  to  advise  tou  on.  Do  n't  ]>lav  tluit  new  game  thej  're  got  where  the 
jaL*k  takes  the  ace  —  't  aint  natural.  I  tried  'em  at  poker,  and  old  sledge,  and  loo» 
but  they  could  n't  get  mo  down,  it  was  nip  and  tuck  between  us ;  but  by  and  by  they 
fetched  in  tliat  new  game,  and  then  I  hollered.  — Major  Bunkum,  RecoUeetioms, 

NiPi'EXT.     Impudent ;  impertinent.  — Hard's  Gram,  Corrector, 

Nipping.    Mincing. 

0,  deary  me,  it 's  enough  to  make  anybody  sick  to  see  the  airs  Mrs.  ^Im^ot  Cooa 
puts  on.  Did  you  see  her  come  nippin*  into  meetin  with  a  shawl  on  as  big  as  a  bed* 
cover? — Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  35. 

No  —  NOT.  TNliat  the  Portuguese  say  of  the  Brazilians,  the  English  say  of 
the  Americans,  —  that  they  are  as  fond  of  double  negatives  as  Homer 
himself.  "  I  won't  no  how,"*  **  it  ain't  neither,"  "  I  ain't  got  none,"  "  it 
ain't  nothing  else,"  etc.,  are  locutions  constantly  heard. 

No-ACCorNT.  Of  no  account,  worthless ;  as  ** That's  a  tuhcccountj  chap  I 
reckon  I  **     **  Where  did  you  rai^ie  that  no-account  horse  ?  "     South-wesU 

"  Mi^^H  Bella  dune  IcArn  how  to  talk/'  naid  Sarah,  in  the  kitchen  cabinet,  "and 
t»he  liM)k  fts  rosy  and  peart !  hor  heart  ain't  broke !  " 

"  lin>ke  wid  what  ? "  asked  aunt  llaprar.  "  I  alwayth  felled  yon  that  no  young 
mith  iif  mine  wuth  given  to  hurt  herthelf  grieving  after  a  no-aecount  feller  like  that 
down  voiuKt  in  Richmond." — The  Ilidiiem  Polk. 

2o^ 
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NocAKE.    An  Indian  word  still  used  in  some  parts  of  New  England. 

•  If  their  impcrioas  occasions  cause  the  Indians  to  traTcl^jthe  best  of  their 
for  their  joamey  is  nocake  (as  thcj  call  it),  which  is  nothing  but  Indian  com  pardied 
in  the  hot  ashes ;  the  ashes  being  sifted  from  it,  it  is  aftenrards  beaten  to  powder, 
and  pat  into  a  long  leathern  bag,  trussed  at  their  back  like  a  knapsack ;  out  of 
which  they  take  tluico  three  spoonfuls  a  day», —  Wood^s  New  EnglcuuTs  Propped, 
1634. 

No-HOW.     Not  in  any  way ;  by  no  means.    Always  with  a  preceding  neg- 
ative, and  sometimes  enlarged  into,  "no  how  you  canjix  iV 

Dod  rot  that  old  Mike  Hooter.  Ho  pcrtend  to  be  a  preacher  I  His  pieachin'  ain't 
nothin'  but  loud  hollcrin'  no  how.  — Tales  of  American  Humor, 

Tou  don't  cook  broken  down  horse-flesh  very  easy,  no  how.  — G,  W.  KendaM. 

^liss  Sikes  hod  better  not  come  a  cavortin'  round  me  with  any  of  her  rantanka- 
rous  carryin'  on  ;  for  I  ain't  in  no  humor,  no  how.  — Story  of  the  Fire  Hunt, 

NoMOLOGiCAL.     Relating  to  nomology. 

The  observations  of  the  senses  ^nehl  us  only  limited  successions  and  rccunenoM 
of  phenomena.  These  have  antecedence  in  the  order  of  time.  Bat  Law,  eternal, 
absolute,  and  universal,  has  antecedence  in  the  order  of  necessary  existence,  and  is 
an  idea  of  the  lleason.  It  is  the  Idea  of  Ideas  under  the  nomologiccd  conception.  — 
Tappan*8  Elements  of  Logic. 

NoMOLOOY.     That  branch  of  philosophy  which  treats  of  law  in  generaL 

Tliis  at  once  introduces  us  to  the  Doctrine  of  Law  or  Nomology,  which  is  the  bo> 
ond  grand  division  of  philosophy.  — Tappan's  Elements  of  Logic. 

Non-committal.     That  does  not  commit  or  pledge  himself  to  any  particu- 
lar measure.     A  political  term  in  frequent  use. 

A  successful  politician  here  [in  New  York]  is  either  a  hack  lawyer  of  thirty  yean' 
standing,  or  an  upstart  demagogue,  who  has  made  his  way  by  dint  of  sheer  brass ; 
^either  a  blind  partisan,  who  knows  nothing  outside  the  regular  ticket,  or  a  imnI'OOiii- 
miltal  man,  who  says  every  thing  to  everybody,  and  never  gave  an  intelligent,  man- 
ly, «traight«forward  opiuion  in  his  life.  — Sketches  of  American  Society ,  Fraaxr^M  Mag^ 
etxitie* 

Non-committalism.    The  practice  or  doctrine  of  not  committing  oneself. 

Much  of  what  Governor  W says  in  his  message  is  made  feeble  by  diffnse- 

ness ;  and  on  many  points  ho  either  avoids  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  expresses 
his  opinion  with  so  many  qualifications  as  to  subject  himself  to  the  chaige  of  non- 
committalism. -^  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

He,  being  somewhat  of  a  wag,  handed  me  "  Foame  on  Contingent  Remaindeis," 
which  he  remarked,  with  admirable  non-committalism ,  was  as  interesting  as  a  norel, 
after  one  got  interested  in  it.  —  Mg  Uncle  Hobson  and  I,  p.  20. 

NoN-EXRCTiON.     Failure  of  election.  —  Webster, 

NoN-MANUFACDURiNG.     Not  Carrying  on  manufactures;  as,  ^^non^manU' 
facturing  States."  —  Webster, 

NoN-aLAVEuotDiNG>     Not  holding  slaves.     Thus,  the  States  north  of 
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MiL*on  and  Dixon*s  line  arc  frequently  designated  as   the  "won-«toM- 
holding  States." 

Noodles.  (Gt^rm.  iiudel.)  Dumplings  or  vermicelli.  They  are  used  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  are  made  by  rolling  into  very  thin  sheets  the  dough, 
which  differs  from  the  Italian  preparation  by  the  addition  of  eggs. 
These  sheets  are  then  rolled  up  and  cut  across  with  a  knife.  The  strips 
thus  ionned  differ  from  vermicelli  only  in  their  section  being  scpiarCi  in- 
stead of  circuhu*.  • 

Noodli-:jkk3.     (Dutch.)     Wheat  dough  rolled  thin  and  cut  into  strings 
-    like  vennicelli. 

NooDLE-Soui*.     Soup  made  of  the  above. 

Nopal.  A  cabbage  palm,  similar  to  a  yucca ;  cooked  and  eaten  by  Mexi« 
cans. 

North  and  South.  Terms  commonly  used  to  signify  the  Northern  and 
Southeni,  or  the  free  and  slave  States,  of  the  Union. 

The  Xurth,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by 
the  e<jual  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  numufacturing  industr)'.  Tlie  South,  in  the 
same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  —  Speech  of  Hon.  E.  Everett,  July 
5,  1858. 

NouTH  Americans.  The  Northern  or  anti-alavcry  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can or  Know  Nothing  Party. 

Northern'  Neck.  The  portion  of  Virginia  lying  between  the  Potomae 
and  the  Rappahaimock.  • 

North EK.  A  severe  north  wind  which  blows  at  particular  seasons  along 
the  (lulf  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  across  the  vast  region  lying  to  the  north 
of  it.  These  northers  upon  the  open  prairies  ore  exceedingly  trying,  and, 
when  aocompiuiied  by  snow  or  a  freezing  rain,  prove  filial  to  cattle  and 
horses.  Teanu^ters,  herdsmen,  and  travellers  have  also  been  known,  in 
many  instiuices,  to  |)erish.  I  exporience<l  a  terrific  norther  on  the  hi^ 
plateau  uf  Texas  in  November,  1850,  which  was  accompanied  by  snow, 
and  la*«ted  fur  three  days. 

Mr.  Olmsted,  in   hb  *^  Journey  through  Texas,**  thus  describes  one 

of  tlie>e  northers: 

Wo  wcro  sufToring  with  the  heat,  when  one  of  at  Mid,  "  Sc«  this  before  QSy  — 
wliAt  id  it,  fug  or  smoke  1  '* 
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"  A  pnurie  fire,  I  think/'  said  die  other. 

**  Probably  it  is ;  but  what  is  this  on  the  hill  close  by ;  this  is  fog,  sorely  %  It 
mast  bo  a  norther  coming.  Yes,  it  is  a  norther ;  listen  to  that  roar !  We  mnBt  get 
our  clothing  on,  or  we  shall  be  chilled  through." 

First,  a  chilly  whiff,  then  a  puff,  the  grass  bends  flat ;  and,  bang,  it  is  iqton 
us,  —  a  blast  that  would  have  taken  a  top-gallant  sail  out  of  the  bolt-ropes ;  sad 
cold  as  if  blowing  across  a  sea  of  ice.  We  galloped  to  the  nearest  rayine,  and  hur- 
ried on  all  the  clothing  we  could  muster.  Fortunately,  though  our  baggage  was 
left  behind,  we  had  taken  a  supply  of  blankets,  etc  —  p.  168. 

Northerner.    A  citizen  of  on^  of  the  Northern  or  non-slaveholding 
States. 

Notch.    An  opening  or  narrow  passage  through  a  mountain  or  hilL — 

Webster.    The  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains  is  well  known. 

This  gap  is  not  a  notch  or  depression  in  the  crest  of  a  continuous  ridge,  but  the 
extension  of  the  plain  narrowed  down  by  bare,  rugged  peaks  of  almost  solid  rock^ 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain.  — Rep.  on  Pacific  Rail-Roadf  Vol.  IL 

Passing  down  the  Chemung  and  Susquehanna  in  canoes,  they  landed,  and  stmd^ 
through  the  wilderness  to  a  gap  or  notch  of  the  mountains,  by  which  they  entered 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming.  —  Irving's  Washington,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  468. 

Nothing  else.    "  It  ain't  nothing  else,*'  is  a  vulgar  style  of  phraseology 

equivalent  to  "  It  *s  that,  and  no  mistake." 

Mose,    "  Lize,  ain't  you  a  gallows  gall  1 " 

Lize,    "  I  ain't  nothing  dse,  Mose."  —  New  York  in  1848. 

Nothing  to  Nobody.     Nobody's  business.    This  singular  expression  b 
common  in  the  language  of  the  illiterate  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 

But  surely  no  lady  drank  punch  ?  Tes,  three  of  them  did,  ....  and  the  way 
these  women  love  punch  is  nothing  to  nobody,  -^  Georgia  Scenes, 

The  way  she  would  make  Indian  cakes,  and  the  way  I  used  to  slick  them  OTer 
with  molasses,  was  nothing  to  nobodg,  -^  N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

To  Notify.     1.  To  make  known;  to  declare;  to  publish.    ^ The  laws  of 
God  notify  to  man  his  will  and  our  duty."" 

2.  To  give  information  of.  ''  The  allied  sovereigns  have  notified  the 
Spanish  court  of  their  purpose  of  maintaining  legitimate  government.'' 

3.  To  give  notice  to.  ''The  constable  has  notified  the  citizens  to 
meet  at  the  City  Hall."    "  The  bell  notifies  us  of  the  time  of  meeting.** 

The  first  of  these  senses,  as  Dr.  Witherspoon  long  ago  observed 
(Druid,  No.  5),  is  the  only  one  in  which  this  word  is  employed  by  Eng- 
lish writers.  They  use  it  simply  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  notijicare^ 
i.  e. ''  to  make  known/'  as  in  the  following  examples  from  Richardson : 

His  [Duke  Robert's]  worthie  acts  valientlie  and  fortunately  atchieved  against  the 
infidels,  are  notified  to  tlie  world  by  many  and  snndrie  writers.  —  Holinshed, 

Such  protest  must  also  be  notified,  within  fourteen  days  aAer,  to  the  drawer.  •— 
Bladcstone^s  Commentaries, 
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The  two  Higiuficitiuiis,  Nos.  2  and  3,  in  which  the  direot  object  of  the 
verb  id  the  person,  instead  of  the  thing,  is  in  accordance  with  the  French 
use  of  the  ycrh  *notiJier.  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  will  jet  be 
adopted  in  England  ;  for  the  same  transfer  of  the  idea  from  the  thing  to 
the  person  took  place  in  the  Latin  language  itself,  in  which  the  word 
notus,  known,  was  also  u>:ed  in  the  sense  of  informed  of,  knowing. 

Notional.     Fanciful,  whimsical.     Applied  to  persons;  as,  *< He's  a  very 
notional  man."     New  England* 

NoTioxATK.     Fanciful,  whimsical.     West, 

*   Notions.     Small  wares  or  trifles.  —  Worcester,    A  word  much  used  bj 
the  injjenious  New  En^jlandcrs. 

"  C:in  I  suit  yoti  to-dny,  ma'um  ? "  raid  a  peddler  from  New  England,  when  offer- 
ing his  wnix'A  for  sale  in  Michij^^n.  "Vve  all  lorta  of  notions,  Horc'i  fajthionable 
ralic<K*s ;  Fr'iuIi  work  collan  and  ca{i('!( ;  clcpint  milk-pans,  and  IIarriM>n  skim- 
mors,  and  nc  }»Inh  nltry  dippers  1  patent  pilU,  — -  cure  anj  thing  ^-oa  like ;  ague  bitten; 
Shaker  yarl>4  ;  esscnix's,  winter^pt^en,  lobelj ;  tapes,  pins,  needles,  hooki  and  ejca ; 
broaches  and  bru<-ek'tfl  ;  8melIin;;-bottk*s ;  castor  ilc ;  corn-plaster ;  mustard ;  gar- 
ding-sci*dM  ;  silver  8|)oons  ;  pO('ket-<x>mbs ;  tea-pots ;  groen  tea ;  saleratus  ;  tracts ; 
song-books;  tliimbles ;  Imby's  whistles;  slates;  playin'  cards;  puddin'  stickf; 
baskets  ;  w(>o<lcn  l)Owls  ;  powder  and  shot.  I  shan't  offer  you  lucifers,  for  Udiet 
with  such  eyes  never  buys  matches,  —  but  yon  can't  ask  me  fur  any  thing  I  haven't 
got,  1  guess."  —  Mrs.  CtatrrM*t  Fortat  Life^  Vol.  II.  p.  113. 

He  has  invented  several  other  important  wooden  notions  ont  of  bis  own  head ;  and 
Muffins  says  there  is  enough  left  to  invent  a  good  many  more.  —  .V.  Y.  Spirit  of 
the  Times. 

Now^iiF.uK.     To  he  nowhere  is  to  be  at  sea;  to  be  utterly  at  a  loss ;  to  be 

ignonint. 

This  gentleman  has  l)cen  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  this  institution,  the  special 
business  of  which  is  to  educate  teachers  who  shall  be  employed  in  the  snbordiiiato 
public  schools ;  and  it  has  just  lieen  ascertained  that  ho  is  lamentably  ignonuit  of 
tlie  rudiments  of  an  English  education ;  in  short,  that  in  "  first  pripciplet "  he  is  a»- 

tcherr.  —  lioston  Ikf. 

Nub.     1.  A  Knob.     New  England. 

2.  The  nub  of  a  storj  is  the  point  or  gist  of  it. 

^    Nubbins.     Imperfectly  formed  ears  of  Indian  com. 

"  Aunt  Peggy  bn>ught  in  some  of  the  early  com  this  momiiig,  mother.  Did  yoa 
see  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  your  father  says  it  is  a  humbug.  There  are  nothing  but  little  nMins,  with 
not  uiori'  than  a  dozen  grains  to  the  ear." 

rirclM'iy  >uch  badly  tilled  nuUnns  your  children's  minds  are  fated  to  become,  if  joa 
adopt  th<*  toning,  hot-U'd  system  with  them. —  The  Uidden  Path. 

Nullification.     Some  years  ago,  when  the  system  of  high  prolectiTe 
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duties  on  foreign  imports  was  predominant  in  the  national  ooimcils,  tbe 
politicians  of  South  Carolina  —  whose  main  article  of  export  is  cotton 
—  were  strongly  desirous  of  free  trade  with  England  and  FranoCy  the 
principal  consumers  of  that  article  believing  that  the  consumption  of  it 
in  those  countries  would  be  augmented  by  an  augmentation  of  the  import 
of  their  fabrics.  Those  politicians  thought  themselves  aggrieved  there- 
fore by  the  protection  given  in  the  United  States  to  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics  coming  into  competition  with  those  of  England  and  France. 
But  finding  Congress  resolute  in  adhering  to  the  protective  tariff,  th^ 
South  Carolina  politicians  became  so  exasperated  that  at  last  they  pro- 
claimed their  intention  to  nuUify  the  tariff,  —  that  is,  to  admit  British 
and  French  goods  into  their  ports  free  of  duty,  and  not  to  permit  the  ex- 
ercise of  custom-house  functions  in  their  State.  In  other  words,  ntiAh 
Jication,  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina,  was  simply  an  act,  or  at  least  a 
threat,  of  open  rebellion. 

Somebody  must  go  ahead,  and  look  after  these  matters  to  keep  down  nuU{ficat{<m, 
and  take  care  of  the  Gincrol  [Jackson]  when  he  gits  into  his  tantmms,  and  keep 
the  great  democratic  party  from  splitting  in  two.  —  Crockettf  Tour,  p.  218. 

NuLLiFiEB.  One  who  believes  in  or  maintains  the  right  of  a  State  to 
refuse  compliance  with  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  whole 
Union. 

This  term  was  also  applied  to  a  sort  of  shoe,  made  like  a  decapitated 
boot,  brought  into  fashion  in  the  "  nullification  "  times. 

NuBLY.    A  corrupt  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  gnarly^  i.  e.  gnarled* 
Times  are  mopish  and  nurly,  —  Margaret,  p.  314. 

Nutmeg  State.  A  nickname  given  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  story  that  wooden  nutmegs  are  there  manufactured  for  export 
tation. 
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Oak  Barrens.  Straggling  forests  of  oak  trees,  where  the  soil  is  very 
poor,  and  the  trees  small,  stunted,  and  gnarled.  The  oak  barrens  differ 
fix)m  the  "  oak  openings,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  usually  on  good  soil, 
and  hence  thrifly. 

Our  march  to-day  lay  throngh  straggling  forests  of  the  kind  of  low,  scrubbed 
trees,  called  post-oaks  and  black-jacks.  The  soil  of  these  oak  barrens  is  loose  and 
unsound ;  being  little  better  than  a  mere  quicksand ;  in  which,  in  rainy  weather,  the 
horse's  foot  slips,  and  now  and  then  sinks  in  a  rotten,  spongy  turf,  to  the  fcdock.  — 
lrving*8  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  p.  95. 
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Oak  Openings.  A  cluiracteristic  feature  in  all  the  North-wcstcm  States 
are  the  oak  openings.  Th(^<ie  are  forests  of  short,  thinly  scattered  oak 
trees.  The  trees  are  so  diminutive  that  gcncrallj  but  one  length  for 
rails  can  be  cut  between  the  ground  and  the  limbs.     See  Opening. 

The  grounds  al)out  the  mouDds  are  coTered  with  scattered  oak  trees,  commonlj 
called  odjL-  opentnt/s,  and  thickly  overgrown  with  small  bashes.  -^  Lapham's  Antiqt.  of 
Winconsin,  p.  31. 

Having  paflM^d  the  skirt  of  the  woodlands,  we  ascended  the  hills,  taking  a  coarse 
through  tiic  oak  o^teningt,  where  the  eye  stretched  orer  wide  tracts  of  hill  and  dale, 
divcrsitied  by  forests,  groves,  and  clumps  of  trees. — Irving*M  Tour  <m  the  Prairies, 
p.  $  i. 

OBLKiED  TO  BE.  Must  be ;  as  "Tills  is  obliged  to  be  a  fever  and  ague 
country.*'     Comp.  the  analogous  vulgarism,  *^  bound  to  be." 

Obligemknt.  This  antiquated  word  is  still  used  by  old  people  in  New 
Engliuid.  —  Pickering. 

Obscltely.     Obliquely.    A  factitious  word  used  in  New  England. 

Obtusity.     Obtuj»eneriS.     New  England. 

To  Occasion,  or  'Casion.  To  go  about  a^^ing  for  work  ;  i.  e.  to  ask  if 
employers  have  any  occasion  for  one's  services.    Maryland. 

Occupying  Claimant.  One  who  claims  land  by  virtue  of  occu|>ation 
of  the  siuuc  under  the  hind  systems  of  various  States. 

OcKLOT.  (Mexican,  oceiotL)  A  beautiful  but  savage  animal,  holding  a 
middle  rank  between  tht^  leoimrd  and  the  common  ait,  the  Felis  p<irdalu$ 
of  Liimseus.  The  body  is  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  tail  about 
one ;  height,  about  eighteen  inches.  It  is  a  native  of  various  partd  of 
South  America,  and  is  thought  to  extend  as  fur  north  as  Texas.  Called 
al?o  Tiger  Cat. 

Odd  Stick.  An  eccentric  |)erson,  an  **  odd  fish.**  ^  John  Randolph  was 
an  odd  stick.** 

Of.  1.  An  action  of  the  organs  of  sense  may  be  either  involuntary  or  vd- 
untary.  Accordingly  we  say  to  #fe,  to  hecur^  to  denote  an  involuntary 
act ;  and  to  look  at,  to  hearken  or  listen  to^  to  denote  a  voluntary  one. 
With  n'jranl  to  the  other  senses,  we  are  not  so  well  provided  with  words; 
but  soint;  people,  prompted  apparently  by  a  feeling  of  this  deficiency, 
endeavor  to  supply  it  by  construing  the  verbs  to  feel^  to  tcute,  to  $meU^ 
witli  tli(>  prei>o<ition  o/*,  to  signify  a  voluntary  act.  Hence  to  fi^el,  taste, 
smell  of  i\  thing,  is  to  do  so  intentionally.  This  corruption  is  rarely  met 
with  in  writing. 
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In  the  coorso  of  the  forenoon,  a  few  women  came  around  oar  tent,  fdL  pf  it, 
and  peeped  through  the  cracks  to  see  Mrs.  Perkins.  —  Perkins's  Residence  in  Penia, 
p.  103. 

2.  In  the  colloquial  language  of  New  England,  this  preposition,  fire- 
qucntlj  corrupted  into  on,  is  used  after  a  gerund  or  active  participle ;  as, 
^  Ebcnezer  is  coming  to  stick  our  pig ;  but  he  '11  want  a  quarter  for  doin' 
of  it  (or  on  it)." 

Whereas,  manj  negroes  and  other  slaves  absent  themselyes  fix)m  their  maston* 
service,  and  run  out  into  the  woods  and  there  remain,  killing  and  destroying  of  hogt 
and  cattle  belonging  unto  the  people  of  this  province,  &c.  —  Mctrykmd  SiaMes, 
Act  of  1751. 

Off  the  Handle.  To  Jit/  off  the  handle  is  to  flj  into  a  pi^^sion.  To  go 
off  the  handle  is  t«  give  up  the  ghost,  to  die.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
head  of  an  axe. 

A  poor  man  in  this  citj  had  a  fortune  left  him  by  a  distant  and  wealthy  relatiTey 
who  went  off  the  handle  in  England,  rather  unexpectedly.  — N.  Y,  Spirit  of  the  2T> 


Offal.     This  word,  among  pork-butchers  and  curers  in  the  West,  implies 

.  the  liver  and  lights,  or  more  technically  ^he  head  and  pluck,  liver,  &g^ 

of  the  animal ;  whereas,  in  correct  English,  it  is  limited  to  the  refuse 

j  Jhrown  to  the  dogs.     An  English  reader  would  be  much  shocked  at  the 

mention  of  a  dish  of  offaL 

Office-uolder.  a  government  official.  Used  frequently  as  a  term  of 
reproach. 

Office-holding.    The  holding  of  an  office  under  government 

Office-hunteb.    a  seeker  after  public  office. 

Office-hunting.  A  seeking  after  public  office.  That  both  the  practiee 
and  the  name  for  it  are  acquiring  all  the  respectability  that  age  can  be* 
stow,  is  evident  from  the  date  of  the  following  extract : 

Office-hunting.  —  The  decease  of  Col.  Freeman,  late  Fourth  Auditor  of  the  Treat* 
ury,  the  salary  of  whicli  is  $3,000  a  year,  has  caused  a  great  stir  at  Washington. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  fifty  applicants  for  the  place,  among  whom  are  a  doami 
or  two  members  of  Congress.  —  Niles*s  Register,  March  20,  1824. 

Offish.     Distant  or  unapproachable  in  manners. 

Offset.  In  accounts,  a  sum,  account,  or  value  set  off  against  another  sum 
or  account,  as  an  equivalent.  —  Webster, 

This  word  is  generally  used  in  place  of  the  English  term  set-off.  Mr. 
Pickering  says,  'Mt  is  also  very  common  in  popular  language,  in  the 
sense  of  an  equivalent^*  None  of  the  English  dictionaries  have  the 
word  in  any  sense  except  that  of  ^  shoot  from  a  plant." 
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The  expense  of  the  fri^ratcs  had  been  strongljr  urged ;  bat  the  saring  in  iniaranoA, 
^      in  sliips  and  car{^<<,  and  the  random  of  seamen,  wa«  more  than  an  offmi.  against  this 
item.  — Marshall's  WasJiinglon. 

Thanksgiving  was  on  anti-Christmas  festiral,  established  as  a  kind  of  ojffiei  to 
that. — Margtint,  p.  61. 

To  Offskt.  To  set  one  account  against  another ;  to  make  the  account  of 
one  party  pay  the  demand  of  another.  —  Webster, 

Ojo  (pn)n.  oho).  This  Spanish  term  means  an  eye,  and  figuratively  a 
spring  in  a  plain.  In  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  these  springs 
greet  tiie  thirsty  traveller  as  the  oases  do  in  Africa.  A  few  rushes  or 
rank  gniss,  rising  above  the  sterile  wastes,  guide  him  to  the  spot. 

Okra.  (Hibiscus  esctdentis.)  A  tropical  plant,  the  pods  of  which  are 
used  in  the  mucilaginous  .soup  called  gumbo,  —  Worcester, 

Old  Country.     A  term  applied  to  Great  Britain,  originally  by  natives 

from  that  country,  but  now  understood  and  used  generally  in  the  United 

States. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  in  describing  the  |>eople  of  New  England  at  the  period 

of  the  Revolution,  says : 

Tho  Kpiscopalians  luul  indeed  one  more  tie  than  other  men  to  tho  old  country,  and 
that  was  a  powerful  one.     En<:land  was  nut  only  tlieir  mother  in  things  secular,  bat 
' '      in  things  sacred.  — Vol.  I.  p.  192. 

Old  Countryman.     A  native  of  Enghmd,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  Wales.  /" 
The  term  is  never  aj»plied  to  persons  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Oldermost.     Oldest.     Used  at  the  West. 

Ain't  that  oldermi>st  utranpcr  a  kinder  Fort  a  preacher  ?  — CWrton,  The  Nfw  Ar- 
chastf  Vol.  II.  p.  70.  • 

Old  Dominion.  The  State  of  Virginia.  Sometimes  called  the  ^  AncutU 
Dominion,**  The  name  probably  arose  from  the  circunLstance  that  Vir- 
ginia was  the  original  name  for  all  the  English  colonies  in  America. 

Old  IIickort.     A  nicknsune  aj^lied  to  General  Jackson,  in  allusioo  to 

his  tough,  unyieldhig  di.<iiK>sition. 

Old  I  loss.     A  fmniliar  expression  used  in  accosting  a  peraoDy  equivalent 

to  "  old  fellow.*'     Western. 

Old  hoM,  when  analyzed.  L»  found  to  be  the  tendereit  qypeUatioa  of  a  biped  joTeaile 

witljout  hoofs.  — Sfi^rch  of  Samuel  H.  Cox. 

Old  !Man.  1.  Tlie  old  man  \»  a  term  more  common  than  respectful,  used 
by  **  Yoimsj  America*'  fur  father. 

2.    In  tho  South  and  West,  in.^ad  of  saying,  for  infltanec,  **  Old  Mr. 
Smith,"  it  is  customary  to  say,  "  Oid  man  Smith.** 

26 
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Old  Pod.    An  old  man. 

Old  Rye.    Old  whiskey  distilled  from  rye. 

I  do  n't  know  whether  Mark  took  a  drop  or  not ;  but  they  generally  keep  a  barrel  of 
0^  rye  in  the  lumber  shanties,  and  my  opinion  is  that  he  was  invited  to  take  a  bom. 
— Hammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  198. 

Old  Sledge.  A  Southern  and  Western  name  for  the  game  at  cards  com- 
monly called  All  Fours. 

I  plajed  a  pretty  stiff  game  of  old  sledge,  or,  as  he  called  it,  all  fours ;  for  I  played 
every  night.  — Simms,  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  p.  88. 

With  professional  ilat-boatmen  their  acme  of  felicity  is  a  game  of  old  sUdge  enli- 
vened by  the  fiddle.  — Remembrances  of  the  Mississippi,  Harper's  Magazine. 

Old- Wipe,  or  Old-Squaw.  (Anas  glcunalis.)  The  popular  name  of  a 
brown  duck,  one  of  the  most  common  throughout  North  America,  the 
Long-tailed  Duck  of  Pennant. 

Oltcook.     (Dutch,  oliekoek,  oil-cake.)     A  cake  fried  in  lard.    A  favorite 

delicacy  with  the  Dutch,  and  also  with  their  descendants  in  New  York. 

-    There  are  various  kinds,  as  dough-nuts,  crullers,  etc. 

The  table  was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an  enormoas  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened 
4     dough,  fried  in  hogs-fat,  and  called  dough-nuts  or  dylcoeks,  — Knickerbodcer^M  Nam 
York, 

Once  and  again.  Occasionally,  sometimes.  A  Southern  phrase,  equi- 
valent to  "  once  in  a  while." 

On  eend,  i.  e.  on  end.     Excited,  astonished,  enraged. 

One-horse.     In  the  West,  by  an  obvious  agricultural  figure,  this  term  is 

applied  to  any  thing  small   or  diminutive,  as   a  ^^  one-horse  bank,"   a 

^^  one-horse  church,**  meaning  a  little  bank  or  church.     So  the  phrase 

"  one-horse  lawyer  *'  is  applied  to  a  mean,  pettifogging  fellow.     A  dei^- 

man,  deprecating  the  use  of  such  expressions  as  "  confound  it/*  called  them 

^one-horse  oaths." 

Every  State  in  the  Union  should  rigidly  proscribe  and  prohibit  the  establishment 
of  the  wild-cat  and  one-horse  banking  concerns  which  have  produced  so  much  mis- 
chief, and  brought  discredit  on  all  banking  institutions.  — Neio  York  Sun. 

On  Friday  last  the  engineer  of  a  fast  train  was  arrested  by  the  authorities  of  a 
one-horse  town  in  Dauphin  county,  Pa.,  for  running  through  the  borough  at  a  greater 
rate  of  speed  than  is  allowed  by  their  ordinances.  Having  neglected,  however,  to 
give  publicity  to  those  ordinances,  they  could  not  impose  any  fine ;  and  their  discom- 
fiture was  aggravated  by  the  malicious  excuse  of  the  engineer,  that  "ho  didn't 
know  there  was  a  town  there  !"  — ( Wash.)  Evening  Star,  1858. 

Ox  HAND.  At  hand,  present.  A  colloquial  expression,  borrowed  from  the 
shop,  in  frequent  use. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  arose  on  yesterday ,  it  was  mj  intention  mereljr  to  ezpltin  m j 
position,  etc.  — Speech  of  Mr,  Quitman,  Dec.  18,  1856. 

Opening.    In  the  Western  States,  a  term  applied  to  thinly  wooded  spaces 

without  underwood,  so  called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  fbrests  which 

are  thickly  wooded.    These  openings  are  generally  covered  with  small 

oaks. 

Accordin'  to  the  Bible,  God  put  the  first  man  and  woman  together  in  a  most 
beautiful  garden,  iif  which  all  things  excellent  and  pleasant  was  to  be  foond,  — joma 
such  place  as  these  openings,  I  reckon.  — Cooper's  Oak  Openings,  p.  225. 

Opinuated.     Opinionative,  conceited.  — Sherwood's  Georgia* 

Opossuh.  (Virginia  Ind.)  An  opassom  hath  a  head  like  a  swine,  and  a 
taile  like  a  rat,  and  is  of  the  bignesse  of  a  cat  Under  her  belly  she 
hath  a  bagge  wherein  she  lodgeth,  carrieth,  and  suckleth  her  young.— 
Smith's  Historie  of  Virginia. 

• 

Oregon  Grape.  Frequently  mentioned  by  explorers  in  Oregon;  the 
name  of  the  plant  which  yields  it  is  not  given. 

Oboanic.  Which  organizes  into  a  political,  legislative,  or  social  body ;  as^ 
the  organic  law  of  a  Territory  or  State.  A  word  which  has  recently 
come  into  very  common  use. 

The  powers  of  the  corponition  of  Washington  are  only  those  which  are  conferred 
'      by  the  organic  law,  the  charter.  — Message  of  Mayor  of  Washington,  May  26, 1857. 

Ortolan.     See  Bobolink, 

Oswego  Tea.  (Monarda  didyma,)  A  medicinal  plant  prepared  by  the 
Shakers  for  its  aromatic  and  stomachic  properties. 

Ouch  !    Oh !  ah !    An  exclamation  of  pain.    Much  used  at  the  Sooth. 

Ought.     As  this  verb  is  defective,  and  has  no  inflection  to  distinguish  past 

from  present  time,  illiterate  persons  oflen  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency 

by  the  use  of  auxiHaries.      Hence  the  expressions,  don't   oughtj  had 

ought,  hadn't  ought,     Mr.  Pegge  notices  the  two  last  among  the  valgar- 

isms  of  London. 

Now,  yon  hadn*t  ought  to  be  so  stingy  with  snch  charming  daughters  as  jroa  're 
got.  — Maj,  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  67. 

Peter  Cram  is  an  impostor  and  ignoramus,  and  you  hadn't  ought  to  hare  roooin* 
mended  him.  — Knickerbocker  Mag.,  Vol.  XVII. 

"  The  luggage  must  be  brought  in,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman.  "  Yes  1  I  ahoold 
think  it  had  oughter,"  observed  the  young  man  in  reply.  ''  I  should  bring  it  in,  if  it 
was  mine." — Mrs.  Clavers's  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

OuRN,  for  ours.  A  vulgarism  frequently  heard,  which  is  also  commou  in 
the  local  dialect  of  London. 
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To  OUT.     To  ^  out  the  candle  "  means,  at  the  Soath,  to  put  out  the  candle. 

Ol'tkr.  Out  of.  "  Whar  are  you  from  outer  ?  "  is  a  common  expression 
in  Kentucky  and  the  neighboring  States,  meaning,  Where  do  yon  come 
or  hail  from  ? 

Oct  of  Fix.  Disarranged ;  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Out  of  kilter  is  used 
in  the  same  sense. 

The  week  was  the  longest  one  ever  was.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  axlctrce  of  the 
world  wanted  greiisiu'  or  somethin'  or  other  was  out  o/Jix,  for  it  did  n't  seem  to  torn 
round  half  so  fust  as  it  used  to  do. — Maj.  Jona't  Cowlship,  p.  80. 

Outfit.  Allowance  to  a  public  minister  of  the  United  States  on  going  to 
a  foreign  country,  wliich  cannot  exceed  a  year's  salary.  —  Worcester. 

Outsider.  A  term  applied  by  those  in  office,  or  in  any  association,  to 
those  outside  of  it 

A  largo  number  of  outsidert  have  gone  to  the  free-foil  oonrention  at  Bnffido.— 
Lowell  Journal. 

Over,  for  under.     In  these  expressions,  "  He  wrote  over  the  signature  of 

Junius  ; "  '^  He  publislied  some  papers  over  his  own  signature."     A  few 

of  our  writers  still  countenance  this  unwarrantable  innovation ;  but  the 

principle  on  which  it  is  defended  would  unsettle  the  whole  language. 

The  use  of  the  word  under^  in  phrases  like  those  above  mentioned,  is  as 

well  established  as  any  English  idiom.  —  Pickering. 

Had  our  friend  U.,  of  Philadelphia,  duly  meditated  this  matter,  he  nerer  would 
have  sent  us  a  letter  with  such  an  onpoetical  expression  in  it  as  the  rery  common 
blunder  of  "  over  the  signature/'  for  the  metaphorical  phrase  originally  derived 
from  the  ensign  of  the  soldier,  the  device  of  the  knight,  the  armorial  bearing  of  the 
baron,  the  totem,  if  you  please,  of  the  Indian  sachem,  uider  which  he  presents  him- 
self  to  the  world.  U.,  as  a  lawyer,  most  at  least  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
phrase,  "  given  under  mj  hand  and  seal,"  as  a  tme  English  idiom,  albeit  the  hand 
and  seal  (which  in  this  instance  constitute  "  the  signatore  ")  are  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  document.  We  do  not  talk  of  a  vessel  sailing  "over"  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  when  her  ensigns  are  sent  bek>w  at  sunset !  — N.  Y.  Lit.  WoHiL 

OvERCUP  White  Oak.     Sec  Burr  Oak. 

Overly.     Excessively.     "Is  old  man  Boone  rich?"     "Why,  not  ovtrijf 

so."     Western. 

Over  and  above.     Exceedingly;  very.     "  I  don't  think  our  friend  Phin- 
(\<V4  L^  over  and  above  scrupulous  as  to  how  he  makes  his  money." 

OvERCRor.     A  planter  or  farmer  is  said  to  overcrop  himself  when  he 
plants  or  ^*  seeds  '^  more  ground  than  he  can  attend  to. 

Overslaugh.     (Dutch,  overslag.)     A  bar,  in  the  marine  language  of  the 
Dutch.     The  overslaugh  in  the  Hudson  River,  near  Albany,  od  which 

26  • 
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steamboats  and  other  vessels  oflcn  run  aground^  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
locality  to  which  this  term  is  now  applied  among  us. 

To  Overslaugh.     (Dutch,  overslaan.)    To  skip  over,  pass  over,  omiL 

A  word  used  by  New  York  politicians,  to  signify  that  the  direct  line  of 

elevation  in  oflfice  is  not  observed,  and  especially  when  an  "outsider"  is 

appointed  over  the  heads  of  those  already  in  office. 

Mr.  Polk  intended  making  Gen.  Batlcr  commander-in-chief,  and  to  drop  Geo. 
Scott.  Bat  it  was  found  that  public  opinion  would  not  be  reconciled  to  ovenicuigk' 
ing  Taylor,  and  he  [Gen.  Taylor]  was  nominated.  — Washington  Corretpondent,  N.  Y. 
Com.  Adv.,  Oct.  21,  1846. 

The  attempt  to  overslaugh  officers  entitled  to  rank  in  the  highest  grade  in  the  8Qr> 
vice,  is  about  to  be  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  way  in  a  lower  grade,  and  we 
desire  to  call  attention  to  the  facts.  —  N.  Y.  Courier  andEnq.,  Oct.  1848. 

If  the  conspiracy  of  the  Calhounites  with  a  few  doughfaces  of  the  North  to  mm^ 
slaugh  him  [Benton]  succeeds,  it  will  render  him  the  stronger  in  Missouri,  and  make 
his  reelection  to  the  Senate  more  certain.  —  A''.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  20,  1849. 

To  Overrun.    To  run  over. 

Economy,  Rupp's  community  near  Beaver,  was  lately  overrun  by  a  delighted  tni* 
veller,  etc.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Juno  16,  1849. 

To  Overture.  To  propose.  A  word  in  common  use  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  speaking  of  Mjing  a  subject  before  an  ecclesiastical  bodj  for 
its  consideration. 

Over  the  Left.  An  expression  used  to  give  to  the  words  it  accompanies 
a  meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  would  otherwise  have. 
Common  in  England. 

At  a  county  court  held  in  Hartford,  Sept.  4th,  1 705, 

Whereas  James  Steel  did  commence  an  action  against  Bevel  Waters  (both  of 
Hartford),  in  this  court,  upon  hearing  and  tryall  whercoff  the  court  gave  jadgmeot 
against  the  said  Waters  (as  in  justice  they  think  they  ought),  upon  the  dedaring  the 
said  judgment  the  said  Waters  did  review  to  the  court  in  March  next,  that  being 
granted  and  entered,  the  said  Waters,  as  ho  departed  from  the  table,  said,  "  God 
bless  you  oi*er  the  left  shoulder." 

The  court  ordered  a  record  thereof  to  be  made  forthwith. 

A  true  copio :  Test  Caleb  Stanlet,  Cleik. 

At  the  next  court  Waters  was  tried  for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words  recited, 
"■so  cursing  the  court ; "  and  on  verdict,  fined  £5.  He  asked  a  review  at  the  ooart 
following,  which  was  granted ;  and,  pending  trial,  the  court  asked  connaol  of  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers  of  the  Hartford  churches, 
as  to  'the  common  acceptation'  of  the  offensive  phrase.  Their  reply  constitates  a 
part  of  the  record,  and  is  as  follows  : 

We  arc  of  opinion  that  these  words,  said  on  the  other  side  to  bo  spoken  by  Bevel 
Waters,  include  [1]  prophaneness,  by  using  the  name  of  God,  that  is  holy,  with 
such  ill  words  whereto  it  was  joyned  ;  [2]  that  they  carry  great  contempt  in  them, 
arising  to  the  degree  of  an  imprecation  or  a  curse,  the  words  of  a  curse  being  the 
most  contemptible  that  can  ordinarily  bo  used*  T.  Woodbridqb, 

March  7th,  L705-6.  T.  Buckingham. 
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Tlie  former  judgment  was  affirmed  on  review.  This,  it  is  belieyed,  is 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  u:<e  of  this  phrase  to  be  met  with,  at  least  in 
this  country. 

OwDACious,  for  audacious.     Southern  and  Western. 

lie  had  a  dau);htcr  Molly,  that  was  the  most  enticin',  heort-distrcssin'  crcatoro 
tliat  ever  made  a  feller  get  owdacioua.  —  /2o&6,  Squatter  life. 

Why,  Major,  you  would  n't  take  such  a  likely  gall  as  that  to  New  York  1  Th© 
abolitionists  would  have  her  out  of  your  hands  quicker  than  you  could  say  Jack 
Robinson.  I  was  never  so  oudadoualif  put  out  with  tlie  abominable  abolitionists  be- 
fore.  It  was  enough  to  make  a  man  what  was  n't  principled  agin  swearin'  cuss 
like  a  trooper.  —  Major  Jones'i  Tr<weli. 

Otster-Plant.  Salsify ;  a  plant  of  the  genus  tragopogon,  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  in  taste,  when  cooked,  to  the  oyster.  It  is  also  called  the 
Vegetable  Oyster. 

Otstkr-Siil'CKer.     An  oyster-opener.     Southern. 
Otster-Fisii.     See  Toad-Fish, 


P. 

Pa  AS.     Pron.  paws  with  s  hard.     (Dutch,  Paasch,)     This  Dutch  name  is 
commonly  applied  to  the  festival  of  Easter,  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Paas  Bloomachee,  i.  e.  Easter  flower.     {Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus.) 
Not  the  Pasque  Flower  of  botanists,  but  the  common  Yellow  DafibdiL 

Paas  Eggs.      Hard-boiled  eggs  cracked  together  by  New  York  boys  at 
the  Easter  season.    They  are  often  dyed  of  various  colors  in  boiling. 

To  Pack.     To  transport  in  packs  or  packages ;    and  hence,  simply  to 

carry.     ''Arc  you  going  to  pack  that  rock  all  the  way  home  ?  "  said  to  • 

person  who  had  secured  a  bit  of  stone  containing  a  fine  fossiL     WesteiiL 

We  reached  Bull  Creek  about  two  o'clock,  and  there  gmre  the  moles  some  rest. 
Just  before  reaching;  it,  Joe  killed  an  antelope,  of  wfaidi  we  had  teen  tevenU.  We 
pacX-cd  the  hams  and  shoulders  to  camp.  —  T.  A,  CU&ertaM,  in  f\ftk  Smilhom. 

Rffwrt,  p.  91. 

Paddle.     A  wooden  instrument  with  which  negroes  are  punished,  shaped 
like  tlie  paddle  of  a  canoe,  with  holes  bored  through  the  blade.     See 

Tn  Paddle  one's  own  Canoe.      A  figurative  Western  phrase,  mean- 
ing to  make  one*s  own  way  in  life,  to  be  the  architect  of  one*s  own  Ibi^ 

tunes. 
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Yojagcr  upon  life's  soa. 

To  yourself  be  trae, 
And  where'er  your  lot  may  be. 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Leave  to  Heaven,  in  hnmble  tmst. 

All  you  will  to  do ; 
But  if  you  succeed,  you  must 

Paddle  your  own  canoe. 

Harper^s  Magazine,  Maj,  1854. 

Paint.  la  some  of  the  Southern  States,  a  horse  or  other  animal  which  u 
spotted  is  called  a  paint 

Painter,  a  corruption  o£  panther,.   The  popular  name  of  the  cougar  or 

panther.     See  Puma, 

"  You  don't  know  the  way,"  said  Obed ;  "  snakes  '11  bite  ye ;  there  'a  painiera  in 
the  woods,  and  wild-cats  and  owls."  — Maryaret,  p.  27. 

Pair  of  Stairs.     An  expression  oflen  used  for  a  flight  of  stairs. 

Pale-faces.  A  term  applied,  or  said  to  be  applied,  hj  the  American  In- 
dians to  the  whites. 

"  Yes,"  muttered  the  Indian,  "  the  pale  faces  are  prattling  women !  They  hare 
two  words  for  each  thing,  while  a  red-skin  will  make  the  sound  of  his  voice  speak 
for  him."  — Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohegans. 

The  brave  Tecumsch's  words  are  good : 

"  One  league  for  terror,  strife,  and  blood. 

Must  all  our  far-spread  tribes  unite ; 

Then  shall  the  paleface  sink  to  night."  —'Cbfton,  Tecumaeh,  xviiL 

Paliiateer.     See  Parmateer. 

Pal^a-Cabbage.  The  young  terminal  bud  or  sprouting  leaf  of  the  Areea 
oleracea  and  of  some  other  palms,  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable  when  sn^ 
ficicntlj  tender. 

Palmetto.  (  GhcBmerops  palmetto.)  A  perennial  plant  strongly  marking 
climate.  It  conmiences  in  the  same  regions  with  Long  Moss,  that  is  to 
say,  about  33^.  It  throws  up  from  a  large  root,  so  tough  as  to  be  cut 
with  difficulty  by  an  axe,  and  hard  to  be  eradicated  firom  the  soil,  large^ 
fan-shaped  palms,  of  the  most  striking  and  vivid  verdure,  and  ribbed 
with  wonderful  exactness.  It  is  used  by  the  savages  and  the  poorer  Cre- 
oles as  thatch  for  their  cabins  ;  and  from  the  tender  shoots  of  the  season, 
properly  prepared,  a  very  useful  kind  of  summer  hats,  called  palmetto, 
hats,  is  manufactured.  —  Flint,  Geogr.  of  Miss,  Valley, 

Palmetto  Capital.  The  city  of  Augusta,  the  capital  of  South  Carolina, 
BO  called  from  the  arms  of  the  State,  which  contain  a  palmetto. 
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In  the  delightful  temperature  of  to-dajr,  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees  in  green 
luxuriance,  and  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  beds  of  flowers  hardening  the  air,  the 
Palmetto  capital  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  — Lttterfrom  Charleston,  N.  Y,  Tribune, 

Palmetto  State.     The  State  of  South  Carolina. 

Panel-House,  or  Panel-Den.  A  house  of  prostitution  and  theft  com- 
bined. 

Panel-Thief.  A  thief  who,  while  the  victim  is  engaged  with  a  girl  of 
the  town,  enters  the  room  by  a  secret  opening,  and  abstracts  his  money, 
watch,  etc. 

Pandowdy.  Food  made  of  bread  and  apples  baked  together.  —  Worcester. 
New  England.  Ilulliwell  gives  Pandoulde  as  the  Somerset  name  for  a 
custard.     See  Slump. 

Pantaloonery.  The  particular  description  of  fabrics  from  which  pantar 
loons  are  made.  A  word  used  by  the  merchant  tailors  in  their  adver- 
tisements. 

Pants.     Pantidooiis.     A  word  borrowed  from   the  language  of  tailors' 

bills. 

The  thin^  named  pants  in  certain  docnments, 

A  word  not  made  for  gentlemen,  hot  genu. 

Uolme^  Poems,  p.  217. 

Pappoose.     (Abenaki  Ind.)     Among  the  native  Indians  of  New  England, 

a  babe  or  young  child.  — Roger  Wiiiiams.    It  is  applied  bj  the  whites  to 

Indian  infants  in  general. 

Where  the  Indian  s(]uaw  hung  her  young  pappoos  upon  the  bough,  and  left  it  to 
squall  at  the  hush-a-hy  of  the  hiast,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mother  now  rocks  the  cradle 
of  her  delicate  babe.  —  Dow's  Sermons. 

Pappoose-Root.  {CaulophyUum  thalictroides.)  A  plant  caUed  also 
Blue  Cohosh. 

a 

Parisu.     In  Louisiana  a  parish  is  what,  in  other  States,  is  called  a  eoaaij. 

^  To  Parmateer,  or  Palmateer.  To  electioneer;  evidentlj  a  corroptum 
of  parliamenteer^  to  electioneer  for  a  seat  in  parliament.  This  term  if 
very  common  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Ishmd,  bejood  which  I  think  it  does 

not  extend. 

Our  i>co{)lc  tnlk  a  gn^at  deal  about  emancipation ;  bat  they  know  it's  all  bankom, 
and  it  servos  to  jxilmatetr  on,  and  makes  a  pretty  catchword.  —  Sam  Slkk,  Utprnm 
Xiiture,  175. 

Partly.  Mr.  Pickering  notices  the  use  of  this  word  in  the  sense  of  imot- 
/y,  almostf  in  some  towns  of  the  Middle  States.    Ex.  ^His  hoose  is 
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pardf/  opposite  to  mine,"  i.  e.  nearly  opposite.    ^  It  is  partfy  aU  gone/* 
i.  e.  nearly  all  gone. 

Pabtbidge.     In  the  South  and  West,  the  quail  is  so  called. 

Partridge-Berrt.  a  name  applied  both  to  Gaukheria  procumbenSy  or 
Creeping  Wintergreen,  and  to  MitcheUa  repens.  The  scarlet  fruit  of 
both  is  similar  in  appearance,  highly  flavored  in  the  former,  but  tasteless 
in  the  latter. 

Passage.    Enactment ;  the  act  of  carrying  through  all  the  regular  fonns 

necessary  to  give  validity ;  as  the  passage  of  a  law,  or  of  a  bill  into  a 

law,  by  a  legislative  body.  —  Webster.    Mr.  Pickering  says  this  word  •*  is 

criticized  by  the  English  reviewers  as  an  American  innovation."    It  is 

not  in  the  English  dictionaries  in  this  sense. 

His  agcncj  in  procuring  the  passage  of  tho  stamp  act  was  more  than  suspected.— 
Hosack. 

Passiox-Flower.  (Passiflora.)  A  genus  of  tendril-bearing  vines,  most 
of  whose  species  are  South  American.  The  early  missionaries  fimded 
that  they  found  in  these  flowers  emblems  of  the  implements  of  Christ's 
passion :  the  fringe  representing  the  crown  of  thorns ;  the  large  anthers 
fixed  by  their  middle,  hammers  ;  and  the  five  styles,  the  nails.  We  have 
two  wild  species,  hitea  and  incaniata,  conmion  in  the  South  and  West — 
Graf/. 

Patentable.  That  may  be  patented ;  for  which  a  patent  can  be  taken 
out. 

Patent  Right.  A  patent.  In  the  United  States  an  inventor  takes  out  a 
^^ patent  right ;  "  in  England,  "  letters  patent" 

Patent  Agent.     One  who  procures  patents  for  inventors. 

Patent  Safe  Game  or  Operation.,  A  system  of  trickery  practised  in  our 
large  cities  on  verdant  gentlemen  from  the  country.  Three  confidants 
generally  play  the  game ;  but  two  can  do  it.  When  they  see  a  person 
called  by  them  a  "  Sucker,"  who  appears  to  be  a  fit  subject  to  play  upon, 
they  learn  his  name  and  something  about  him,  such  as  the  place  where  he 
came  from,  etc  One  of  them,  who  is  called  the  "  Roper,"  goes  tip  to  him, 
names  him  familiarly,  and  shakes  him  by  the  hand.  This  at  first  rather 
astonishes  the  stranger ;  but  the  Roper  looks  so  innocent,  and  is  so  oblig- 
ing and  kind  that  he  soon  disarms  his  suspicion  and  gains  his  confidence. 
He  then  invites  him  to  go  and  see  the  wonderful  places  about  the  dtj, 
and  walks  about  until  he  arrives  at  a  proper  place,  where  Mr.  Roper, 
by  looking  down  on  the  ground,  discovers,  accidentally  of  course,  a  little 
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pocket-book,  gives  accomplished  Roper  $50  in  bills,  and  takes  his  check* 
Then  the  safe  man  presses  on  the  conical  end  of  the  plug,  takes  li  out, 
and  from  the  other  end  pulls  out  the  other  piece  of  paper.  The  thing  is 
done  ;  and  the  safe  man,  having  fairly  won  the  bet,  marches  off  with  the 
money.  The  Roper  looks  sad  and  crest-fallen,  but  is  soon  relieved  of  his 
grief^  for  up  comes  a  person  assuming  to  be  a  policeman,  charges  them 
with  gambling,  and  makes  a  grab  at  them.  Roper  shouts,  '^  Run  ! "  to  his 
companion,  and  takes  to  his  heels  ;  but  poor  Sucker  is  held  by  the  officer, 
and,  denying  the  imputation  of  gambling,  solicits  to  be  let  go.  This  the 
policeman  allows  ;  when,  in  his  fright.  Sucker  flies  the  city,  and  soon 
finds  out  that  his  check  is  worthless,  that  the  safe  man,  policeman,  and 
Roper  were  colleagues,  and  he  the  dupe  of  the  patent  safe  game.  — Scien- 
tific American,  Vol.  X.  p.  381. 

Was  Grcn.  Scott,  by  a  sort  of  patent  safe  or  Peter  Fank  operation,  diddled  oat  of 
Ills  ten  thousand,  or  did  Santa  Anna  try  the  trick  merely  to  get  a  little  ready  moDOj 
for  the  uses  of  the  defensive  garrisons  of  Mexico,  or  how  waa  iti  —  N.  Y.  Blerald, 
Sept.  1,  1857. 

Patent  Safe  Operator.    A  rogue  who  plays  the  "  patent  safe  game.** 

Little  Toddlekins  arrives  about  tliis  hour,  escorted  by  his  female  guard  of  honor, 
with  a  wonderful  hat,  all  feathers'  and  ribbons,  and  his  little  legs  cased  in  stoddngf 
of  the  most  brilliant  hues.  The  guard  of  honor  takes  possession  of  a  bench  not  too 
far  from  a  flashy  looking  man  with  a  black  moustache,  who  is  probably  a  patent  eafe 
operator,  and  with  whom  she  presently  falls  into  conyersation.  — N.  Y,  Dribvne,  Nov. 
3,  1858. 

Patroox.     (Dutch,  patroon,  a  patron.)     A  grantee  of  land  to  he  settled 
under  the  old  Dutch  governments  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  following  articles,  from  the  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions  "  granted 
to  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  will  show  what  were  some  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Pairoons : 

Art.  3.  All  such  sliall  be  acknowledged  Patroons  of  New  Nethcrland  who  shall, 
within  the  space  of  four  years  next  after  they  have  given  notice  to  any  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  Company  here,  or  to  the  Commander  of  the  Council  there,  undertake  to 
plant  a  colonic  there  of  fifty  souls,  upwards  of  fifteen  years  of  ago  ;  one  fourth  part 
within  one  year,  and  within  three  years  of  the  sending  of  the  first,  the  remainder,  to 
tlie  full  number  of  fifty  persons,  to  bo  shipped  from  hence,  on  pain,  in  case  of  wilful 
neglect,  of  being  deprived  of  the  privileges  obtained,  etc. 

Art.  5.  The  Patroons,  by  virtue  of  their  power,  shall  and  may  be  permitted,  at 
such  places  as  they  shall  settle  their  colonics,  to  extend  their  limits  four  miles  along 
tlio  shore,  that  is,  on  one  sido  of  a  navigable  river,  or  two  miles  on  each  side  of  a 
river,  and  so  far  into  the  country  as  the  situation  of  the  occupiers  will  permit,  etc. 

Art.  8.  The  Patroons  may,  if  they  think  proper,  make  use  of  all  lands,  rivers, 
and  woods  lying  contiguous  to  them,  for  and  during  so  long  a  time  as  this  company 
sliall  grant  them  to  other  Patroons  or  particulars. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  privileges  of  the  Patroons,  see  O'Calla- 
han's  History  of  New  Nethcrland,  Vol  I.  p.  112. 
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PxTROONsnip.     The  ofTioo  of  a  piitroon. 

The  «:rcat  Oloffe  indiilpMl  in  m:ifniifi*x;nt  (Iroams  of  foreign  conqac.^tK  and  great 
pdtrrjonshipM  in  the  wilderness.  — Irvinfj,  Knickerfxtclrr. 

Pai'aw.  {Asimina  triloht,)  A  wiM,  fruit-bearing  shrub,  remarkuble  for 
its  lK*auty.  The  fruit  is  nutritious,  and  a  great  ro?!Ource  to  tlie  Indian;*. 
"  Tlie  {>opular  name  of  Papaw,"  says  Gray,  in  his  N.  Amer.  Clenera, 
"  was  doubtless  given  to  tlic  fruit  from  a  fancic<1  resemblance  in  the  ajw 
p<'aran(»e  or  taste  of  the  fruit  to  the  true  Papaw  of  tropical  America." 
The  plant  is  aNo  note<l  for  the  pliability  and  toughness  of  its  twigs, 
well  known  as  substitutes  for  parts  of  broken  harness. 

Pai'ii.v<;ex,  or  Pohagen.     See  Menhaden. 

PKAtiE,  or  Pkak.     Shells,  or  strings  of  shell*,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians 

of  X<?w  England  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  among  the  early  settlers,  as 

nion<*y  ;  also  calh'd  irampum  and  seawan,  which  see. 

No  oni'  sluill  take  any  bhu-k  }»*'Vff  of  the  Indians  but  at  fourc  a  penny ;  and  if  any 
tliall  take  black  ]f*a(ff  under  four  a  ]M^nny,  hco  shall  forfeitt  nayd  ;)^n^,  one  hulfe 
to  tho  infonner,  and  the  other  halfe  to  tho  State.  —  />iir«  of  lihodt  Inland,  IC48. 

The  Indian.s  [of  Virginia]  liad  not  bin;;  which  they  reckoned  riclics  U'furo  tho  Eng* 
lish  went  ninoni:  them,  except  p*ttl',  rui*nokc,  and  Kuch  trifle;*,  made  out  of  tho  conk 
shell.  —  Beverly's  Vinjinia,  1705. 

The  cum'nt  money  of  all  the  Indiana  in  Carolina,  and,  I  lielicve,  of  all  over  tho 
continent  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Mexi(*o,  is  tliat  which  wc  call  pfttk  and  roiwmk.  This 
is  tluit  which  they  in  New  York  call  wampum.  —  lMirpjtt*s  Cantiiua,  1718. 

On  the  Virginia  roast  is  found  tliat  S{K*cieii   of  condi   shell   which  tlie  Indian 
]>tak  is  made  of.     The  extn.*mities  of  the.w  shells  arc  blue  and  the  ivst  white,  so  that 
peak  of  both  these  cx)lors  are  ilrilled  out  of  the  same  shell,  S4*rvin(;  the  nati^vs  both 
for  ornament  and  money,  and  aa*  estccme<l  by  them  l>eyond  j;«dil  and  silver.  —  llVsf 
ovfT  Puften,  p.  12. 

To  Peak,  or  Pkkk.  To  i>oep.  It  is  quite  common  in  the  |x>puUir  lan- 
guage of  New'  England  to  h<»ar  this  wonl,  which  Dr.  Wehster  PU|»|K»es 
to  be  the  same  as  peep.  If  it  bo  a  corruption,  which  is  doubtful,  the 
examples  wilt  .>ihow  that  its  use  is  not  modem. 

Now  whereof  he  spoketh, 

He  cryeth  and  he  creketh, 

He  pryeth  and  he  ftrhth, -^  Shlton,  Colin  Clmde,  Vol.  I.  312. 

That  other  pries  ami  jnirs  in  ercrio  place.  —  GoKoiyne,  p.  301. 

He  'd  a  l:izy,  pxMl-for-nothin*  fellow.  Ho  's  no  better  than  a  peaking  madsncker. 
—  Marffttrtt,  p.  2<). 

The  convi-nt  I'ommittee  vi.iited  tho  dty  of  Worcester,  and  inspected  the  Catholic 
Seminary.  The  meml>crs  of  it  behaved  in  such  an  nndi^ficd,  ladicroua»  pftliny, 
liombastical  manner,  that  they  obtained  the  appelUtion  of  the  "  smelling  commit- 
tee."—  \\\Mnt.<h:r  Tninfrrij^t,  April,  1855. 

A'*  once  mv  dnxiled  eves  I  set 

m  m 

Where  Julia's  neck  and  boddice  met. 
She  asked  what  I  was  seeking. 
27 
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"  There  —  that,"  said  I ;  "  is  that  Nankeen  ? 
The  Iming  of  yoar  waist,  I  mean." 
" No,  sir  !  "  said  she,  "  that's  Pekinl" 

Tribune  Almanac,  1855. 

Peaked.     Thin  and  emaciated,  as  from  sickness.     Hollowaj  sajs,  that  in 

England  they  say  of  a  sickly  person,  ^'  he  looks  pale  and  peaked/*    The 

same  expression  is  often  heard  in  the  Northern  States. 

But  there  was  a  lawyer  a  standing;  up  bj  the  grove,  lookin'  as  peaked  and  as  for- 
lorn  as  an  unmatcd  coon.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  11. 

Peaky,  or  Peekt.     Sickly  looking ;  peakish. 

The  species  of  decay  to  wliich  the  cypress  tree  is  liable,  shows  itself  in  detadwd 
spots  in  close  proximity  to  each  other.  Timber  affected  in  this  way  is  denominated 
by  raftsmen,  pceki/.  —  Dickeson  on  Cypress  Timber. 

Pealer.     a  dashing,  go  ahead  person  or  thing ;  a  rouser. 

Peanut.  The  common  name  for  the  fruit  of  the  Arachnis  hypogcMU  It 
is  also  called  Ground-nut  and  Earth-nut,  from  its  growing  under  ground. 

Pecan-Nut.  (  Carya  olivceformis.)  A  tree  of  beautiful  form  and  appear- 
ance, useful  for  building  and  for  making  rails.  Its  nut  is  long,  cylindri- 
cal, and  olive-slia]>ed,  with  a  shell  comparatively  sof^.  The  meat  lies  in 
two  oblong  lobes,  is  easily  taken  out  entire,  and  excels  all  other  nuts  in 
delicacy  of  flavor.  — Flint,  Geogr,  of  J\Iississ,  Valley, 

Peccary.  {Dicotyles,)  The  native  American  hog,  common  in  Soath 
America,  but  found  also  in  Central  America,  and  as  far  North  as  New 
Mexico  and  Texas.  In  its  habits  it  is  closely  allied  to  the  conunon  hog; 
its  gait  is  the  siune,  it  roots  up  the  earth  in  a  similar  manner,  and  ex- 
presses its  feelings  by  the  same  disagreeable  grunt.  Ik  differs  from  it 
mainly  in  having  under  the  skin  on  the  middle  of  the  loins  a  gland  which 
secretes  a  fluid  of  a  very  offensive  smell. 

Pecker  WOOD.     Western  for  Woodpecker. 

Peculiar  Institution.    Negro  slavery,  so  caUed  as  being  peculiar  to  the 

Southern  States. 

The  dangers  which  at  ])rcsent  threaten  the  peculiar  domestic  institution*  of  the 
South,  make  it  necessary  tliat  all  strangers  from  the  North  should  bo  examined  and 
their  business  ascertained.  —  South  Carolina  Gazette. 

Urgent  appeals  were  sent  to  the  sympathizers  of  Senator  Douglas  in  Missouri  to 
attend  and  do  lionor  to  the  champion  of  the  peculiar  institution  at  the  meeting  in 
Quincy,  Illinois.  —  .V.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  19,  1854. 

To  Peel  it.  To  run  at  full  speed.  "  Come,  boys ;  peel  it  now,  or  yea  H 
be  hite." 
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Pkkrt,  or  Peart.  Briitk,  lively.  An  old  word,  still  provincial  in  Eng- 
land, and  probably  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  pert.  The  phnusc,  "  as 
peert  as  a  lizard,"  is  sometimes  heard.  It  id  used  in  a  good  as  well  as  a 
bad  sense,  and  esiKicially  of  one  who  is  recovering,  or  "  looking  up,"  after 
a  fit  of  sickness.  In  Virginia  they  say  the  wind  blows  qvdiepeert,  i.  e. 
briskly. 

Give  your  plny-p^I  a  stoolo,  and  my  Imly  her  foolc, 

And  Iter  usher  potatoes  and  marrow ; 
But  your  i)ocr,  wcro  li€  dead,  »et  a  pot  on  his  head. 

Ami  he  rises  as  juart  as  a  sparrow.  —  BiU,  Brit.  II.  167. 

I  '^avv.  licr  the  ln.'st  lioiid  I  hud  in  me,  and  raised  my  bran-new  hat  as  pceri  and 
porlite  a"?  u  iiiiui.otcr.  —  HM^  tSquattnr  Life, 

Tliat  fi:lIow  inu^t  think  we  wore  all  raised  in  a  saw-mill,  he  looks  iopeert  whea- 
ever  lie  comes  in.  —  Ifojrman,  Winter  in  the  West. 

Mary's  rite  pitrf,  and  her  child  is  making  a  monstrous  good  beginnin' in  the 
worhl.  —  yfnjnr  Jtnirs's  Courtships  p.  200. 

Well,  I  starts  ofl'  pretty  considerable  peert  and  brisk,  considering  I  was  weak.  — 
Carlton,  The  X*iv  Punhase,  Vol.  I.  p.  178. 

Knoekii);;  ruuud  tlie  place,  I  came  upon  one  of  these  fellers  that  grinds  mnsic 
out'u  a  inaIio;;any  Uw.  He  liud  a  little  monkey  along  —  i\iQ peariett,  least  bit  of  a 
critter  you  ever  seed.  —  Widow  Ii<i*fby*t  Ihuiiand. 

Peet-wket.  (Tn'fif/oides  maculan'tis.)  The  spotted  Sandpiper  or  Sand- 
lark  of  <>n)ith()l(>;ri>ts,  but  better  known  among  the  people  by  the  name 
of  Peet-i-eet,  in  allusion  to  its  note ;  or  of  Teeter  and  Tilt-up  or  Tip-up^ 
from  its  often  rejK^aled  «rrutes<pie  jerking  motions. 

Pee-wee.     Tho  name  given  by  boys  to  a  little  marble. 

In  Forbes's  Dahomey,  Vol.  I.  p.  219,  is  the  following  passage  in  his 
account  of  the  Dalkoman  language  : 

Tlie  addition  of  ;>««  -mvi-,  or  snudl,  in  sufficient  to  express  an  almost  entirely  differ* 
ent  nieanin;;  in  i>ur  idiom;  thus,  toh,  a  city;  toh  pee-wfe,  t^  riilnge ;  AoA,  a  boose; 
hoh  j»ee-wie,  a  hut. 

Pelt.  A  blow. — Grose,  Use<l  only  in  fimiiliar  language,  and  chiefly  by 
Iwv.'*. 

w 

Pemmicax.  a  far-famed  provender  of  man,  in  the  wilds  of  North  Ame- 
rica, funned  by  ix)andinpr  the  cIkhcc  jwirts  of  the  meat  very  small,  dried 
over  a  slow  fire  or  in  the  frost,  and  put  into  bags  made  of  the  c&kin  of  the 
sliiin  animal,  into  which  a  ]K>rtion  of  melted  fat  is  then  p(»ured.  The 
whole  lM-iii<r  then  stn)ii;j^ly  pre>se<l  and  sewed  up,  constitutes  the  best  and 
mnst  iH)rtaMe  foo«l  for  the  *•  voyageurs,"  luid  one  which,  with  pn>|>er  cjire, 
will  k«M'p  a  lon^  lime.  Fifty  {Mounds  of  meat  and  forty  ]M)und<  of  gn*a«e 
m:ik«'  a  ba<;  uf  peMmican,  Sicett  jHmmican  is  another  kind,  made 
chi«lly  of  Ixjues.  — Dunns  Oregon,  p.  50. 
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Willie  we  wore  discussing  our  usaal  dinner  of  hard  dried  meat  and 
hunter  burst  into  the  room  with  tlio  glad  tidings  that  he  had  killed  a  moose. —. 
Arctic  Journal, 

If  pemmican  bo  the  order  of  the  day,  the  lean  meat,  after  being  dried,  is  pounded 
into  dust,  and,  being  put  into  a  bag,  is  enriched  with  nearly  an  equal  weight  of  fitt. 
— Sir  G.  Simpson's  Journey^  Vol.  I.  p.  92. 

Pennyroyal.  This  very  English  name  is  given  in  this  country  to  a  differ- 
ent plant,  although  the  color  and  taste  of  both  are  nearly  alike.  The 
true  English  pennyroyal  is  a  mint ;  the  American  is  Hedeoma  pulegioides. 

Peon.     (Span.)     A  day  laborer.     These  laborers  are  very  often  boiidmen 

for  debt ;  which,  as  Gregg  describes,  is  thus  brought  about.    "  They  labor 

for  fixed  wages,  it  is  true ;  but  all  they  can  earn  is  hardly  sufficient  to 

keep  them  in  the  coarsest  clothing  and  pay  their  contingent  expenses. 

Men's  wages  range  from  two  to  five  dollars  a  month,  and  those  of  women 

from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  ;  in  payment  of  which  they  rarely  receive 

any  money,  but  instead  thereof  articles  of  apparel  and  other  necessaries 

at  the  most  exorbitant  prices.     The  consequence  is  that  the  servant  soon 

accumulates  a  debt  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  —  his  wages  being  often 

engaged  a  year  or  two  in  advance.     Now,  according  to  the  usages,  if  not 

the  laws  of  the  country,  Ikj  is  bound  to  serve  his  master  until  all  arreaiv 

ages  are  licpiidated ;  and  is  only  enabled  to  effect  an  exchange  of  masters 

by  engaging  another  to  j>ay  his  debt,  to  whom  he  becomes  in  like  manner 

bound. 

*'  If  I  was  going  far  into  Mexico,"  said  the  guide,  "I  would  always  hire  a  Mexi- 
can follow  to  go  with  me,  so  I  could  dress  mean  and  make  him  do  all  the  bnftiiiesi, 
80  I  would  be  tliought  to  be  his  peon."  —  Olmsted's  Texas,  p.  336. 

The  whole  town  was  in  an  uproar,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  it  was  aboat. 
At  length  it  was  ai>ccrtained  that  one  of  the  herders  was  a  peon,  and  a  man  wiahed 
to  seize  and  imprison  him  till  he  could  be  restored  to  his  original  state  of  serritnde. 

—  Capt,  Whipple  8  Explorations  to  the  Pacific,  p.  62. 

Peonage.  The  system  of  treatment  pursued  towards  the  laboring  classes 
in  Mexico. 

Pepperidge.  (Nyssa  midtljlora.)  A  name  given  in  the  South  and  West 
to  the  Black  or  Sour  Gum,  also  called  Tupebo.  It  has  a  very  ton^^ 
wood,  which  is  difficult  to  spHt. 

Periaugeu.     {^inxn.  piragua.)     1.   A  canoe  formed  of  one  large  tree. 

Getting  into  a  jxrioquc  I  paddled  off  to  a  part  of  the  Green  River  where  there  wis 
sand  and  clay.  —  W,  Irving,  }V6l/ert*s  Boost,  p.  269. 

At  night  the  barges  [of  the  Briti;>h]  were  heard  rowing  up  and  down  the  river  on 
mysterious  errands  ;  j>erriauyers  also  paid  tliem  furtive  visits  occasionally.  —  Lrnng'9 
Washington,  Vol.  II.  p.  272. 

Our  skipper  rowed  to  an  oyster-bank  just  by,  and  loaded  his  periauga  with  oyBten. 

—  Westover  Papers,  p.  13. 
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This  wonl  is  frequently  corrupted  to  pettyauger. 

On  the  8th  the  FR'nrh  cn)s<(o(l  the  Missouri  in  ^  pettyauger,  the  Indians  on  floata  of 
canr,  ami  t!ic  horses  were  swum  over.  — Da  Pruiz,  Louitiana,  Vol.  I.  p.  108. 

2.   A  small  schooner  without  a  bowsprit,  and  with  a  lee-board,  formerlj 
much  used  in  tlie  waters  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Steamboat.",  li;:hten*,  iHriawjrr^^  scowji,  clom-boats,  and  nondescript  water-witches 
of  every  sort,  have  arrived  hourly  frriin  quarantine,  loaded  with  almost  entire  vil- 
lu^ii  of  men,  women,  and  cliildren  [German  and  Irish  cmig^ntii]. — .V.  Y,  Com* 
mtrciiil  Adi'TTtiMr. 

Perk.  Lively;  brisk;  holding  up  the  head.  —  Webster.  This  old  word, 
still  ]>rovinciid  in  England,  is  used  in  the  interior  of  New  England,  and 
is  commonly  pronounced  peark  (the  ea  as  in  pear,)  —  Pickering. 

P£KsiMMr>.v.  (Vir;rinia  Indiiui.  Dio$pyro$  virginiana.)  This  tree  is 
unknown  in  the  northensteni  parts  of  our  country ;  but  south  of  lati- 
tude 42^  it  is  found  throughout  the  United  States.  It  varies  exceedingly 
in  size,  being  sometimes  sixty  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  twenty  inches 
in  diameter,  but  more  frequently  does  not  attain  half  these  dimensions. 
The  fruit  is  al)out  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  ])owerfully  astringent 
when  green  ;  but  when  fully  ripe,  the  pulp  becomes  8oft,  jmlatabley 
mid  very  sweet.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  is  used  for  large  screws, 
mullet^,  shoe-ht^ts,  wedges,  etc.  In  clearing  the  forests,  the  persimmon 
is  usually  pn'sorved;  and  it  is  prol>abIe  timt  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
might  Im.»  impixjved  by  cultivation. — Encgc.  Amer. 

**  The  longest  iK»le  knocks  down  the  persimmons^  is  a  proverbial  say- 
ing, meaning  that  the  strongest  party  gains  the  day. 

Plum?  there  an?  of  three  FortA.  The  red  and  white  are  like  our  hcdco  plums ; 
bat  the  other,  whieh  tliey  call  Putchamim,  grow  as  hij^h  as  a  Palmcta,  tlio  fmit  is 
like  a  Medler,  it  is  tirst  fnwn,  then  yellow,  and  red  when  it  is  ripe.  If  it  be  not 
ripe,  it  will  draw  a  man's  mouth  awry,  with  much  torment ;  but  when  it  is  ripe,  it  is 
delieiDUA  as  an  apricot.  —  Smith' t  Mnjinia,  Book  II. 

My  worthy  friendf:,  to  make  sure  of  happiness,  you  mu.«t  be  honest,  kind  to  one 
anothiT,  and  din;:  to  the  l»elief  in  a  liotter  world  to  come  like  a  **  potsam  to  a  per^ 
sttniwjn  tn^c."  —  lM»u'*s  StrtRous^  Vol.  II.  p.  292. 

Pkrsimmon  Bef.k.     a  kind  of  domestic  beer  whose  principal  ingredient 

is  i»ersiminons. 

Pk.ut  END  vv.     Better;  more  cheerful  —  Sherwood's  Georgia. 

Pkskily.     Confound*  vlly ;  very;   extremely.     I  know  not  the  origin  of 

thi'*  N«'W  England  wonl. 

SkciTt.ll.  sayx  ho,  iturves  him  ri;:ht ;  he  miKhc  have  known  how  to  feel  for  other 
folk'',  and  not  ftinkify  them  i^o  jHskily,  —  4*^111  Slirk  in  Kntjlami. 

1  'm  fHiiiHif  HOTTj  al»out  that  mare.  —  Ibid.  ch.  2S. 

27» 
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IS  to  make  one*s  fortune.     The  term  seems  to  be  the  revival  of  an  old 

one  used  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac  "  for  April, 

1741,  where  he  says  : 

IU.xh  inortjils,  eru  you  take  a  wife, 
Contrive  Ximr  pile  to  lu»t  fur  life. 

Alaiitims  l^Ui*  was  planted  in  the  world  as  a  f>e<Uar  of  peanut.4 ;  tlicn  gnuluallj 
px-w  into  a  futywry  niuii ;  then  budded  into  a  lirokcr ;  and  next  into  the  full  blos- 
som of  a  banker ;  anil  now,  by  tiie  closest  economy,  he  hati  ama.<iscd  a  niillion,  and 
can  fMiint  to  h'lfi  jnl*-  with  pnjuil  sati>faction,  and  say,  "Alone,  I  did  it!" — Cairo 
CV/y  Tiin*s. 

Sinre  writing;  to  you  bi-t,  I  have  returned  from  Frawr  Itiver  to  San  Francisco, 
bavin;;  U'en  ;:one  alMiut  four  months.  Durin*;  thin  time,  with  my  own  hand.4  1  dog 
$*ij  worth  of  p)M  dust,  ami  my  ex}K'n<e<i  wero  a}»out  $300;  however,  I  liava 
duii^  to  tiie  ";>//«,"  ami  intend  to  keep  it  oa  a  memorial  of  my  trip. — htUr  in  N, 

y.  IYMh*',  Oct.  i:>,  18j». 

PiLLow-iUEU  an<l  PiLLOW-sLii*  are  used  in  New  Knglimd  to  nignifj  a 
pillowH'aso. 

Pimento.     Soc  Allspice, 

PiMi»iN'<;.     Liltb* ;  i^tty  ;  a-*,  "  a  y>///i/>i'/i^  thing.*' — Skinner,     Use<l  in  the 
interior  <d'  Xrw  Kn<;land. 

W:t-«  I  little  \  a>ked  Mar^an^t.  Ye^,  and  pimpin  enou;rh.  And  I  fetl  your  miinii 
with  rue  and  com fn-y -root,  or  ye  never  *d  come  to  thin. — Maiijunt^  j».  lU. 

PiMi'Lo,  i.  e.  PiN-riLi.ow.     The  name  given  in  Biirbadoes  to  the  Pricklj 
Pear. 

Pinch.     To  be  in  n  pinrh^  is  to  Ik;  in  a  tight  phu'e;  to  l>e  hanl  up  for 
inonrv.     "Western. 

Pine-Harkens.     a  trnn  applinl  to  level,  sandy  tnicts  oivered  with  pine- 
trees,  in  the  Southern  States.  —  Worcester, 

Tlie  mail  whieli  I  had  to  travel  lay  throuf^h  a  dreary  and  extensive  foivit  of  pine- 
tni-H,  or,  as  it  is  tenned  by  the  Carolinians,  k  pint-imirnn,  where  a  habitation  it  sel- 
dom m.'en,  exivpt  at  intervals  of  teu  or  twelve  miles. — IjimUrCt  TrwrtU,  Vol.  IL 
p.  22C. 

Pine  Xrx.     Th«.'  nlibb'  nut  i*«>ntaine<l  in  the  c<me3  of  pine.     Sec  Pinion* 
Pink-tree  State.     The  State  of  Maine. 

PiNEV  Woods.    The  name  friven  at  the  South  to  a  large  tract  covered 
with  |»iius  <*ptrially  in  the  l«»w  i*ountry. 

PiM.KV.     Ill  th«'  We>tem  State-s,  a  plan'  wlien»  pine-trees  ;nx>w,  or  a  forest 

ot*  piiio-i.     A  Wi«!itinsin  pap«»r,  in  .sp«'aking  of  emigration,  wiy.s: 

Wf  h.ive  n-itiivd  ^ipnuN  of  hanly  Suckers  fnim  Illinois,  with  their  bag^ape  slang 
u])on  their  bai-ks,  making  their  way  due  north  lor  the  pinerin. 
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Ever  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  West,  many  have  followed  the  busmen  of 
nmning  rafts  from  the  pineries  down  the  Mississippi.  — Sketches  of  the  West. 

Pinion.  (Span.,  piiion.)  A  species  of  pine-tree,  growing  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Arkansas ;  common  to  that  region  as  well  as  to  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc.  Wild  turkeys  frequent  groves  of  these 
trees  for  the  sake  of  their  nuts,  which  are  sweet  and  palatable.  Bean 
and  other  animals  also  feed  on  them.  The  Indians,  too,  make  much  of 
them. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  Zufii  river  are  extensive  forests  of  small  cedars  and  pifkmSm 
— Capt.  Whipple's  Explorations  to  the  Pacific,  p.  72. 

Pinky.     (Dutch,  pink,)     The  little  finger.    A  very  common  term  in  New 

York,  especially  among  small  children,  who,  when  making  a  bargain  with 

each  other,  are  accustomed  to  confirm  it  by  interlocking  the  little  finger 

of  each  other's  right  hands,  and  repeating  the  following  doggerel : 

Pinkif,  pinky f  bow-boll. 
Whoever  tells  a  lie 
Will  sink  down  to  the  bad  place, 
And  never  rise  up  again. 

Pink  Root.  {Spigelia  marilandica,)  A  well-known  vermifuge,  the  plant 
being  remai'kable  for  its  beautiful  flowers.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Caro- 
lina Pink. 

Pink-Stern.  (French,  pinque,)  A  vessel  with  a  narrow  stem;  hence 
all  vessels  so  formed  are  called  pink-stemed,  —  Chambers,  This  species 
of  craft  is  very  common  in  the  waters  of  New  England.  See  Cfiebaeco 
Boat, 

Pinnated  Grouse.     See  Prairie  lien. 

Pinole.  (Span.)  Parched  com,  ground  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  spices. 
This,  mixed  with  water,  is  a  palatable  food,  and  is  much  used  in  Texas 
and  by  parties  crossing  the  plains. 

Pinxter.      (Dutch,  pinkster.)     Whitsunday.      On  Pinxter  Monday  the 

Dutch  negroes  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  elsewhere,  consider  them* 

selves  especially  privileged  to  get  as  dmnk  as  they  can. 

Pinkster  fields  and  pinkster  frolics  are  no  novelties  to  us,  sir,  as  they  occur  at 
every  season ;  and  I  am  just  old  cuough  not  to  have  missed  one  of  them  all  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  — Cooper,  Satanstoe,  Vol.  I.  p.  90. 

Pinxter  Blumachies,  i.  e.  TVTiitsuntide  flowers.  (Dutch.)  A  familiar 
name  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Swtunp  Honeysuckle  and  other 
early  flowers. 

To  Pipe.    To  follow ;  to  waylay. 
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It  in  the  bu«iiic.«s  of  all  iKiliivinen  to  make  themficlvo^  familiar  with  the  haunts  of 
Imrvlar-*,  thieve*,  aii<l  jramhUT'*,  to  /«/><•  or  follow  them,  and  Ihj  ready  at  any  moment 
to  nab  them  in  the  act  of  crime. — .V.  Y.  Trihine. 

Pil'K-LAYiNc;.  Tliis  ttTin,  in  ]M)liti(*al  ]KirIancc>,  means  any  arningomcnt  by 
which  ix  party  makes  sure  of  a  eertuin  addition  to  its  legitimate  strength 
in  tlic  lioiir  of  trial  —  tliat  is,  tlie  election.  In  other  words,  to  lay  pipe 
means  to  !>rin^  up  voters  not  legjilly  (jualilied. 

Jt  wen^  too  Ion;;  a  ^>torv  to  tell  the  orimn  of  the  term  at  len$cth.  In 
!)riff,  it  aros*.'  from  an  accusation  limught  against  the  Whig  jmrty  of  this 
city  (New  York)  some  years  ago,  of  a  gigantic  scheme  to  bring  on  voters 
fn)m  Phiiadelpliia.  The  accusation  was  made  by  a  notorious  Democnity 
of  not  vt-ry  pure  i>olitical  chanicter,  who  professofl  to  have  derived  his 
information  from  the  agent  emjdoyed  by  the  Mliigs  for  the  service. 
This  agent  had  actually  been  employed  by  certain  leaders  of  the  Wiig 
party,  hut  On  a  service  deemeil  legitimate  and  projier  in  the  art  of  elec- 
tioneering. 1I<*,  however,  turned  tniitor,  and,  iw  was  alleged  by  the 
Whig-,  coii(MK'te<l  a  plot  with  the  notorious  Demo<'rat  to  throw  o<lium 
uiM>n  the  Whigs.  A  mass  of  corn'siK>ndence  w;ls  brought  fi»rward  in 
pn)ot',  <'onsisting  mainly  of  letters  written  by  the  ag«'nt  to  various  parties 
in  New  York,  apparently  (h'scribing  the  progn'ss  and  success  of  hi«*  ope- 
rational. In  these  letters,  as  if  for  the  purj>o>e  of  concealment,  the  form 
of  a  mere  business  co r res jm Hide n ce  wjis  adopted  —  the  number  of  men 
hind  l«>  vis-it  JVew  York  and  vote  being  s]M>ken  of  as  so  many  yamls  of 
pijH'  —  the  work  of  laying  down  pipe  for  the  Croton  water  being  ut  that 
time  in  t'uU  act iv  it  v. 

The  AVhig  leaders  were  indi(*ted  on  the  strength  of  these  p-^emlo  reve- 
lations and  the  letters  were  n-ail  in  court  ;  but  the  jury  believed  neither 
in  them  nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused  were  acquitteil. 

Tin*  tiTin  *'  pipe-lin/in*/"  however,  was  at  once  otlopted  as  a  synonym 

for  negotiations  to  pnK'ur«'  fraudulent  votes.  —  [t/.  Lunan.^ 

'I'he  n'sult  of  tlio  IVini'ivlvania  election  would  not  Iw  in  tho  Ico^t  doabtful,  if  m 
could  Ik?  a>sur(.'d  of  fair  play  and  no  pi jte-iayiny. — A".  Y,  Tribune,  Oct.  30,  1848. 

Then*  is  u  nin';niti<viit  «chemo  of  i»ipe-iayinij  and  loj^-roUing  going  on  in  Pennfjl- 
vania.  — .V.  Y.  Iltniul^  .Sept.  ISjO. 

P I  rs  1  >  -<  I :  w A .  (  Chimaph Hn  umMlnta.)  A  popular  domestic  remetly,  much 
u-i'-il  by  the  Indians  and  nt»w  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.     Also  called 

rrinet's  l*ride  and  AVintergreen. 

I*n:»H;ri:.     See  Pvriaugcr. 

PiSTAiM.r.N.  The  Spani>h  pcsfta  Sen'llana^  or  one  fifth  of  a  dollar.  A 
silver  coin,  formerly  common  in  the  United  States,  of  the  value  of  twenty 
cents.    They  have  now  gone  entirely  out  of  use. 
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Pit.     (Dutch,  jE>tV,  a  kernel.)    The  stone  of  a  fruit,  as  of  a  cherry  or  peadk 

Mostly  confined  to  New  York  State. 

You  put  an  applc-sced  or  a  peach-pit  into  tho  groand,  and  it  springs  np  into  tho 
form  of  a  miniature  tree.  —  Prof.  Bush  on  tlie  Resurrection. 

Pita,  pron.  peeta.  The  name  given  to  the  fine  fibres  produced  by  the 
agaves  and  kindred  plants,  used  for  sewing  and  other  delicate  purposes. 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  plants  which  furnish  the  fibre. 

PiTAiiAYA.  (  Cereus  giganteus,)  A  gigantic  cactus  found  in  New  Mexico^ 
and  which  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  sterile  deserts 
bordering  on  the  river  Gila,  where  it  reaches  the  height  of  fifty  and 
sixty  feet.  It  bears  a  delicious  fruit  resembling  the  fig  in  taste,  whence 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  Lidian  Fig. 

PiTPAx.  In  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America,  a  very  long,  nanoWy 
fiat-bottomed,  trougii-like  canoe,  with  thin  and  fiat  projecting  edges. 

Pity.  To  think  a  pity  of  a  person,  is  to  take  pity  on  him.  It  is  apitg  of 
one,  means  he  is  to  be  pitied. 

PiZARRO.     A  corruption  of  piazza*    New  England. 

To  Place.  To  place  a  person,  is  to  remember  the  place  where  he  belongs 
or  was  bom. 

Placer.  (Span.)  A  locality  where  gold  is  found  to  exist  in  the  "  dost* 
or  scaly  form.  The  Hispano- Americans  apply  the  term  to  deposits  of 
sand  formed  by  the  action  of  water,  the  currents  of  rivers,  etc,  or  what 
geologists  would  call  diluvium  or  drift.  Our  people  use  the  word  to  sig- 
nify a  rich  mine  of  minerals  or  of  any  thing  else  that  is  valuable. 

Tlic  Homer  of  Chapman  is  so  precious  a  gift,  that  wc  ore  ready  to  foigive  SCr. 
Smith's  [the  pu1)lishcr's]  shortcomings,  in  consideration  of  it.  It  is  a  vast  plaoer,  fall 
of  nuggt'ts  for  the  philologist  and  lover  of  poetry. — Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1858. 

The  Washington  Market  question,  involving  a  contest  hctw'ccn  tho  Stato  and  the 
city,  furnishes  a  perfect  placer  in  the  shape  of  fees  for  some  of  our  leading  lawyers. 
— IV.  y.  Herald,  May  18,  1858. 

Plaguy.     Horribly,  awfully,  exceedingly.     And  so  in  England. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  should  make  the  committee  less  "  avidus  glorim,** 
for  all  praise  of  them  would  look  plaguy  suspicious. — Lord  Byron  to  Lord  JEU" 
land,  Let.  107. 

Tho  Prince  de  Joinvillc  is  a  plaguy  handsome  man,  and  as  full  of  fun  as  a  kitf 
ten.  —  Sum  Slick  in  England,  ch.  22. 

Plaguy  Sight.     This  is  a  very  common  expression  in  the  colloquial 

language  of  New  P!lngland,  and  means,  a  great  deal. 

"Squire,"  said  Slick,  "I'd  a  jylaguy  sight  sooner  see  Ascot  than  any  thing  elw 
in  England."  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  19. 
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Plane-tree.    Another  name  for  the  Sycamore  or  Button-wood  tree.    Sec 

Button-itiHxL 

Plaxing-Maciiixe.     a  machine  operated  by  steam  or  water-power  for 

smoothing  boards. 

Plaxk.  a  phitf(>rm  in  a  political  sense  is  a  constitution ;  and  as  plat- 
forms arc  literally  composed  of  phmks,  so,  in  the  same  fl^rative  sense, 
j)lanks  are  tlie  several  ]>olitical  principles  which  appertain  to  a  party. 
See  Platform^  No.  2. 

The  Frt'o  Soil  party  regard  every  plank  and  fplintcr  of  the  Buffalo  pUtform  M 
a  relic  of  untold  value.  —  Providttux  Journal. 

To    Plaxk.     To  lay,   to  put ;  generally  applied   to  money ;  as,  "  He 

planked  down  (or  planked  up)  the  cash." 

I  've  had  to  jtiank  down  hand«M)inp,  and  do  the  thing  genteel;  bat  Mr.  Landlord 
found  he  had  no  fool  to  <leal  with,  neither.  —  Sam  Stick  in  Ent^and. 

Why,  Rjiys  he,  shell  out,  and  jJank  down  a  pile  of  dollars.  —  Ptid. 

During  the  lust  war  he  jtlanktd  up  more  gold  and  silver  to  lend  the  gorcmment 
than  Benton  ever  counted.  —  Crockett^  Tour,  p.  59. 

Come,  ;;/<i/iil*  up  the  tin.  I  Ml  show  rou  that  Jim  Borland  ain't  a  goin'  to  be 
backed  out  hy  mero  hragging.  —  Southern  Sket<^,  p.  163. 

Plaxkkd  Shad.     A  shad  nailed  to  a  plank  and  roasted. 

Did  you  ever  eat  a  jtlunhd  shad?  Then  you  have  something  yet  to  lire 
for  —  your  diith  of  enjoyment  U  not  yet  full,  until  you  have  a  shad  caught  fresh 
from  the  water,  cleaned  and  crucified  to  an  oak  plank,  which  is  held  to  the  fire, 
and  seasone<l  properly  with  salt,  pepper,  and  hatter,  and  served  ap  hot.  It  if, 
of  all  fish  dishes,  the  daintiest,  richest,  and  most  satbfactory  in  an  appetitical 
jK>int  of  view.  —  Fitdt.  Sun,  April  30,  1855. 

Plaxk  IIoad.  A  road  made  with  a  flooring  of  planks  laid  across  the 
track,  a  substitute  for  turnpikes,  where  timber  is  cheap. 

Plantain.  (Span,  platano.)  The  fruit  of  the  Jlma  paradisiacOj  im- 
j)orted  from  the  AVest  Indies. 

Plantation.  An  estate  appropriated  to  the  productioa  of  staple  crops,  as 
the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  cofiee,  etc.,  by  slave  labor. 

Planter.  1.  A  proprietor  of  land  in  the  Southern  States  who  cultiTatas 
staple  cn^ps  by  slave  labor. 

2.  In  Newfound  land,  a  person  engaged  in  the  fishery. 

3.  A  trnn  applied  to  a  piece  of  timber  or  the  naked  trunk  of  a  tree, 
one  end  ot'  which  is  firmly  planted  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  while  the  other 
rise'*  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  annrng 
the  **  sn:i;jr  and  sawyer  *'  family,  to  which  vessels  naTigating  the  Western 
rivers  are  exiKwed.     Sec  Sttag  and  Sawyer. 
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Platform.    1.  In  some  parts  of  the  New  England  States,  au  ecdesiastieal 

constitution,  or  a  plan  for  the  government  of  churches ;  as,  the  Cambridge 

or  Saybrook  platform,  —  Webster,     The  same  use  of  this  word  is  made 

by  English  divines. 

Their  minds  and  afToctions  were  universally  bent,  even  against  all  the  orders  and 
laws  wherein  the  church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  fiaiform  of  Grenera.— 
Hooker. 

A  Platform  of  Churcli  Discipline,  gathered  out  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  agreed 
upon  by  the  ciders  and  messengers  of  the  churches  assembled  at  the  synod  in  Cam- 
bridge in  New  England. — Title  of  Book  printed  in  London,  1653. 

2.   Of  late  years  the  word  has  got  into  very  common  use  throughout 

the  country  to  denote  the  collection  of  principles  avowed  by  a  political 

party. 

The  people  should  distnist  a  bad  man,  even  if  put  upon  the  best  platform  that 
ever  was  constructed,  and  every  plank  of  which  could  be  stood  upon  by  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  In  like  manner  they  will  trust  and  confide  in  a  man  whom  they  belieTe 
to  be  pure,  and  honest,  and  patriotic,  and  capable,  without  regard  to  the  piaiform  he 
stands  upon,  and  without  caring,  in  truth,  whether  he  stands  upon  one  at  alL  — 
Lynchburg  Virginian,  Aug.  1858. 

Plata.  (Span.)  A  beach ;  a  strand ;  a  shore.  In  the  plains  and  deserts 
of  the  interior,  a  broad,  level  spot,  where  water  accumulates  afler  rainSi 
and  which  afterwards  becomes  dry  by  evaporation.  These  playcu  are 
prominent  features  in  the  topography  of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona. They  are  also  ciillcd  "  salt  lakes,"  from  the  nitrous  efflorescence 
with  which  they  are  often  covered  wlien  dry ;  and  which,  at  a  distanoCy 
leads  the  traveller  to  believe  they  are  basins  of  water. 

We  had  a  perfectly  smooth  road  to  the  plaga,  which  at  present  is  a  hard,  smootli, 
and  apparently  level  area  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  by  nearly  ten  in  width, 
without  a  particle  of  vegetation.  Tiiese  playas,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  oadet,  and 
are  so  nearly  level  that  the  rain  and  drain  waters  are  spread  over  a  large  niz&ce ; 
and  there  being  but  little  absorption,  and  very  rapid  evaporization,  it  is  left  smooth 
and  baked.  — Lieut.  Parkers  Iieix)rt  of  Survey  fur  Pacijic  R.  R,  Official  Rqtorts, 
Vol.  II. 

Emerging  from  the  pass  into  the  plain,  our  eyes  were  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a 
long  white  stR'ak,  which  we  would  have  taken  for  a  lake,  had  it  not  been  called  the 
Plagas.  Tliis  plaga  seemed  to  have  an  extent  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  The 
surface  was  an  indurated  clay,  so  hard  that  the  wheels  of  our  wagons  scarce  made 
an  impression.  Afler  rain,  this  basin  receives  a  largo  amount  of  water,  which  seema 
to  evai)orate  before  vegetation  gets  a  footliold.  — BartletCt  Personal  Narrative,  YoL 
I.  p.  24G. 

Play-actor.     A  pleonastic  expression  for  the  English  term  player  or 

actor.     It  is  objectionable,  because  the  term  actor  is  itself  a  technical 

word  which  expresses  the  full  meaning  conveyed  by  the  compound. 

That  which  was  Shakspeare's  specialty,  wo  mean  his  wonderful  dramatic  fi&calty, 
was  not  discovered  by  himself  till  it  became  useful  to  him  in  his  biuiiiets.    For 
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SI  akftpoarc's  avocation  was  that  of  a  phy-actor,  and  Bnbscqocntlj,  as  a  Buccetsfbl 
one,  a  plny-hoosc  owner.  —  (Bait.)  Sun,  Nor.  12,  1858. 

To  Plat  Possum.  "  He 's  playing  Opossum  with  you,"  is  a  common  ex- 
pression at  the  South  and  West,  and  means  that  he  is  deceiving  you. 
The  opossum,  when  attacked  hy  a  dog,  pretends  to  be  dead,  and  thus 
often  deceives  his  pursuers ;  hence  the  expression. 

Thiiiku  I,  That  prl  b  jcKt  trying;  of  mo:  'taint  no  ase  of  playing  pouum  f  if  I 
(iDii't  fetch  hor  out  of  tliat  high  gniM,  use  mc  for  aaosage  meat.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of 
the  Timti. 

I  will  jtltty  jtonsHm  with  these  fulkfl,  and  take  a  riM  oat  of  them  that  will  astonish 
tlti'ir  weak  ncncs.  — S.  Slicl'j  Nature  and  Human  yature,  p.  14. 

Thut  are  6truii«;er  'd  only  plnyin*  pouum,  but  ho  can't  pull  the  wool  over  thif 
child's  eyes  ;  he  's  p)t  'em  l>oth  hkinncd.  — A  Stray  Yanlxe  in  TfJos,  p.  96. 

Plaza.  (Span.)  A  public  s<[uare.  A  term  used  in  California  and  other 
countries  recently  aniuired  from  the  Mexicans. 

Plead  or  Plkd,  for  pleaded.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that  there 
is  no  such  w(»rd  as  pled  in  the  English  language.  It  is  true  that  the  pre- 
terite and  piL-it  participle  of  the  verb  to  read  is  pronounced  red;  but  there 
is  no  analojry  Iwlween  the  two  verbs,  except  their  accidental  similarity  of 
sound.  The  fonner  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  radan,  and  is  conjugated 
aci'ordingly  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  the  old  ¥ n^nch  plaider,  and  therefore 
cannot  alniit  of  wliat  philoU)gists  cull  the  '* strong  inflexion."  This  vul- 
g]ir  nu>take  is  often  met  with  in  our  reports  of  legal  proceedings  and  eUe- 
where.  Kut  it  is  not  of  rect*nt  origin,  nor  is  it  txclusively  American ;  as 
is  shown  by  the  foHowing  example  from  Spenser,  furnished  by  Richard- 
son: 

With  him        ....        came 

Many  ^rave  |K*rsons  that  ai^nunst  her  pUd. 

Spenser,  Fairy  Quern. 

An  old  offender  woa  caa;:ht  hi^t  ni^ht  in  a  warehouw,  with  a  dark  lantern  and  all 
the  (»ther  im|)lemonts  of  his  pnlfi'S^i()n,  and  next  moniin);  innocently  /i/^oJ  *'  lom- 
numbulism,"  when  bnm^ht  U'fore  the  ma|;i«trutc  —  baring  no  recollection  of  tho 
d«)inL'<  of  the  ni^Iit  >init;  he  went  to  IkmI,  early  in  the  eTening»  and  found  himself  in 
the  wiitch-house  in  the  momin;;.  — \rw  York  Paper. 

Plkukisv  Uoot.  (Asclepias  tuberoia.)  A  root  which  is  expectorant 
and  <liaphoretic,  il')  well  as  a  mild  tonic  and  stimulant. 

I'm'(;.  1.  Applied  by  dentists  to  a  filUng  of  gold  or  other  material  in- 
siTt'-d  in  a  tfMjtli. 

2.    A  stitk  of  toba«xx>. 

pLiTf  ri;i.v.  A  tenn  a.ssume<l  by  a  gong  of  rowdies  in  Baltimore.  It 
ori;^inally  In-longed  to  certain  fire  companies. 
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Plumb,  often  written  Plum.  Directly,  exactly.  South-western.  In  Eng- 
lish colloquial  language  both  plump  and  plumb  (or  plum)  are  used  in  Uub 

sense. 

I  tole  tho  bojs  if  they  'd  come  with  me,  I  'd  show  them  one  of  the  most  owdacioiii 
big  rattlesnakes  they'd  ever  seen,  what  I'd  jest  kilt.  Ahel  said  he  was  the  man 
what  could  pack  him  plum  homo  without  taking  a  long  breath.  — N.  Y,  t^nrit  of  fft« 
Times. 

I  leyelled  my  rifle  at  the  bear,  and  shot  him  ^unCb  through  the  heart.  — Wtatan 
Sketches. 

He  came  up  and  looked  me  right  plum  in  the  face,  as  savage  as  a  meat-axe,  and 
says  he,  "  Give  us  your  paw."  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  32. 

The  ninth  day  come,  and  wo  struck  a  streak  of  good  luck  —  a  horse  give  oat  and 
broke  down  plunib  in  tlie  centre  of  an  open  prairie. — G.  W.  Kendall,  Story  of  Bill 
Dean. 

The  original  signification  of  this  word  is,  as  the  plununet  hangs,  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  straight  down ;  and  hence  its  secondary  mean- 
ing of  straightforward,  directly.  Both  uses  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
following  examples.  This  term,  which  many  suppose  an  original  "West- 
emism,  is  found  in  several  English  writers.     Thus  Milton  says : 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares, 
fluttering  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  falls. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Never  was  tliero  a  more  sensible  blunder  than  tho  following.  We  recommend  it 
as  a  motto  to  gentlemen  in  the  army.  "  The  best  way,"  said  Sir  Boyle,  "  to  avoid 
danger,  is  to  meet  it  plumb.**  — Darringtonf  Sketches. 

Plumb-centre.     Directly  at  the  centre,  in  shooting  at  a  mark.    Western* 

We  'd  been  a  watchin'  'em  all  day,  for  we  knowd  thar  war  somethin'  ugly  afoot. 
We  seed  'em  both  Are  acrost  tho  glccd,  an'  right  plum  centre  at  young  Randolph.  •— 
Capt.  Maync  Reed,  Oscedaf  p.  415. 

Plunder.      Personal   luggage,  baggage  of  travellers,  goods,  furniture, 

effects.     A  very  common  word  throughout  the  Southern  and  Western 

States,  corresponding  to  the  Norman  French  htUin  (booty,  goods),  which 

is  used  in  Canada  for  baggage. 

When  we  got  loaded  up,  I  was  afraid  old  Boson  was  going  to  have  more  'n  hia 
match  to  pull  us,  they  M  put  in  so  much  plunder.  Two  trunks,  band-boxes,  etc.  -^ 
MaJ.  Jones's  Courtship,  \y.  165. 

"  Help  yourself,  stranger,"  added  the  landlord,  "  while  I  tote  your  plunder  into 
tlie  other  room."  — Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West,  Let.  33. 

The  steamboat  gun,  you  know,  is  tlio  signal  to  tell  us  when  to  look  after  oar 
plunder .  — Simms,  Wigwam  and  Cabin. 

To  Poach.  To  tread  soft  ground^  or  snow  and  water,  as  cattle,  whose  feet 
penetrate  the  soil  or  soft  substance  and  leave  deep  tracks.  New  £n^ 
land. 
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PocosoN  or  Poquoson.     Low  wooded  grounds  or  8wam[>s  in  Eastern 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  mostly  dry  in  summer  and  covered  with  water 

in  winKT.     Tliey  arc  covered  with  white  oak  and  other  timber.     They 

are  sometimes  distinguished  ils  white  oak  or  cypress  pocos<ms. 

Wo  rowed  up  an  ann  of  the  Round,  where  we  were  stopped  by  a  mir}'  pocoMon, 
throui^h  whirh  wo  were  oblijjcd  to  drag;;Ic  on  foot,  up  to  our  knecB  in  mud.  — Byrd, 
Hist,  of  the  D'widitnj  IJne,  p.  15. 

Pocket-book  Dkoiter.  A  mode  of  deception  practised  by  city  sharp- 
ers on  country  flats,  at  8teamlx)at  landings  and  other  places  where  there 
i.s  a  bustle,  is  for  one  of  the  n)gues  to  drop  a  pocket-book  well  filled  with 
wortiiless  bank-notes.  This  his  confederate  picks  up  and  opens  directly 
in  fiight  of  the  victim.  lie  regrets  that  he  has  not  time  to  search  out  the 
owner,  wiio  will  be  sure  to  give  a  handsome  reward,  and  offers  to  surren- 
der the  prize  to  his  rural  friend  for  say  ten  dollars.  All  ends  as  in  the 
"  Patent  Safe  Game,"  which  see. 

No  man,  boy,  or  greenhorn  was  ever  yet  victimized  by  the  Pocktt-look  Droppers, 
the  Thimble  Uig^^rs,  or  the  Patent  Safe  men,  who  did  n't  have  »o  ftrong  a  spice  of 
the  scamp  in  his  own  com|)08ition,  as  to  think  he  was  coming  a  sure  and  profitable 
swindle  upon  f^ome  one  not  up  to  his  own  level  of  sharpness  ajid  treadtery.  —  Trtdb 
afiii  Traps  of  Xtio  York  City^  p.  24. 

PocKtT-uooK  DuorriNG.  The  s|)ecies  of  knavery  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

JWht-f'^'k  Droppituj  may  almost  l>e  considered  as  one  of  the  by-gones;  it  bcin^ 
wry  jifldom  attempted  except  in  cai»es  of  very  aggravated  verdancy  on  the  part  of 
the  virtim.  — Tricks  and  Traps  ofXcw  York  City,  p.  24. 

PoiiAGKN,  or  Pauii.vgkx.     1.   A  species  of  sea-fish.     See  Menhaden. 
2.   The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  kind  of  paste-bait  for  mackerel,  ctc^ 
made  of  damaged  and  frequently  putrid  fish,  chopped  or  ground  in  a  cut- 
ting mill. 

Poke.  1.  A  bag.  I  have  heard  this  old  word  used  by  some  persons  here 
in  the  compound  term  cream-poke ;  that  is,  a  small  bag  through  which 
cream  is  strained.  — Pickering, 

2.  In  N('w  England,  a  machine  to  prevent  unruly  beasts  from  leaping 
fences,  con:>isting  of  a  yoke  with  a  pole  inserted  pointing  forward.  — 
Wt'bster. 

o.  A  la/y  (K'rson,  a  dawdle;  as,  ^^  What  a  slow /iol«  you  are!"  A 
woman's  word. 

4.  Or  PoKK-wr.Fi).  (Phytolacca  decandra,)  A  common  plant,  known 
aNo  by  th«'  names  of  Garg<.*t,  Cecum,  Jalap,  etc     It  is  a  violent  emetic. 

PoKK-HKi:itY.  The  berry  of  the  Phytolacca,  from  which  a  rich  purple 
juire  U  cxtmctetl,  and  used  as  a  dye.    It  U  a  fiivorite  food  for  tame  mock- 
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To  Poke.     To  put  a  poke  on  ;  as,  to  poke  an  ox.  —  Webster, 

To  Poke  Fux.    To  joke ;  to  make  fun.     To  poke  fun  a/,  is  to  ridicoley 

make  a  butt  of  one.     Colloquial  in  England  and  America. 

O  fio  !  Mister  Noakcs,  —  for  shomo,  Mr.  Noakes  I 
To  be  pcking  your  fun  at  us  plain-dealing  folks. 
Sir,  this  is  n't  a  time  to  bo  cracking  jour  jokes. 
And  such  jesting  your  malice  but  scurvily  cloaks, 
And  we  know  very  well  your  story 's  a  hoax  ! 

Inffoldsfty  Legends,  Vol.  I.  p.  280. 

I  thought  you  was  pokin'/un  at  me ;  for  I  am  a  poor  ignorant -farmer,  and  tfaew 
^       people  are  always  making  game  of  me.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  124. 

The  widow  admonished  Nimrod,  and  said,  "  You  had  better  not  be  pokin*  jonr 
Jun  about."  — Margaret,  p.  49. 

Jcamcs,  if  you  don't  bo  quit  poking  fun  at  me,  I'll  break  your  mouth,  as  sore  M 
you  sit  there.  — Ntars  Chanxtal  Sketches. 

How  streaked  n  captain  feels  when  ho  sees  a  steamboat  a  clippin'  it  by  him  liko 
mad,  and  the  folks  on  board  pokin*  fun  at  him,  and  askin'  him  if  he  has  an j  word 
to  send  home !  —  Sam  Slick. 

PoKE-BoNNET.    A  long,  Straight  bonnet,  much  worn  by  Quakers   and 

Methodists. 

PoKE-LOKEX.    An  Indian  word,  used  bj  hunters  and  lumbermen  in  Maine^ 

to  denote  a  marshy  place  or  stagnant  ik)o1,  .extending  into  the  land  from 

a  stream  or  lake. 

The  wild  fowl  are  amazing  fond  of  pokehkens.  — Sam  Slick. 

Crocodiles  c:m  cry  when  they  are  hungry ;  but  when  they  do,  it 's  time  to  yamose 
th&  pokelokens.  — Id.  Human  Nature,  p.  331. 

PoKEB.  1.  (Dan.  pokker,  Welsh,  pwca,  a  hobgoblin.)  Any  frightftil 
object,  especially  in  the  dark ;  a  bugbear.  A  word  in  conmion  use  in 
America.  —  Webster. 

2.  A  favorite  game  of  cards  among  AVestem  gamblers. 

At  a  court  in  ,  Kentucky,  tlie  case  of  Smith  vs.  Brown  was  called  up. 

"  Wlio  's  for  the  plaintiff?  "  inquired  the  judge,  impatiently. 

"  May  it  please  the  court,"  said  a  rising  member  of  the  legal  fraternity,  "Pilkins 
is  for  the  plaintiff ;  but  I  Icfl  him  just  now  over  in  the  tavern  playing  a  game  of 
poker.  lie  's  got  a  '  sucker '  there,  and  he  is  sure  to  skin  him  if  he  only  has  time, 
lie 's  got  the  thing  all  set  to  ring  a  '  cold  deck,'  in  which  case  he  'U  deal  for  himself 
four  aces  and  his  opponent  four  queens  ;  so  that  your  honor  will  perceive  he  most 
*  rake  the  persimmons.'  " 

"  Dear  me  1 "  said  the  judge,  with  a  sigh,  that 's  too  bad  !  It  happens  at  a  rery 
unfortunate  time ;  I  am  very  anxious  to  get  on  with  these  cases." 

A  brown  study  followed,  and  at  lengtli  a  happy  idea  struck  the  judge. 

''  Bill,"  said  ho,  addressing  tlio  friend  of  the  absent  Pilk ins,  who  had  spoken,  "yoa 
understand  poker  about  as  well  as  Pilkins.  Suppose  you  go  over  and  play  his  hand." 
'^Western  paper. 
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PoKKUi^ii.  Frightful ;  causing  fear,  espcciallj  to  children.  A  childish  or 
coll(K|uial  word. —  IVorcester, 

A  curious  old  convent  [in  Xaplcfl]  with  chapeU  aboro  and  below  —  &  pokerisk 
lookiii;;  place,  fit  for  trcai>on.4,  6tnita(;;Cnu,  and  spoili.  — X,  Y,  Literary  WoHJ,  Aug. 
1847. 

Poky.     Dull,  stupid. 

That  *A  the  way  wc  ^irld  stu<lic(l  at  school  except  a  few  pokrif  ones,  who  wanted 
to  U'  leiinied. — ^Mn.  Sloure,  Dnd,  Vol.  I.  p.  138. 

A  p'^l:ty  old  house  like  our:).  —  Miu  F^lnrtony  Grantley  Manor. 

Political  Capital.     Political  stock  iu  trade,  means  of  |H>liticaI  advance-* 

inent. 

All  who  f(*t*l  an  interest  in  the  jwacc  of  tlio  country,  and  who  arc  not  diitpofcd  to 
turn  every  thin;;  into  jMJitiatl  cnpital,  must  feel  rejoiced  over  the  result  in  Kaniat. 
—  y*iv  Yorh  Tiints,  Oct.  14,  1857. 

To  POLiTiCATE.     To  make  a  trade  of  politics. 

Ho  [Senator  Iluntorj  pro|)o<es  to  put  all  new  clerks  into  the  lower  officer,  and  to 
promote  thcni  for  iier>'i(Vi)  rendered  and  for  efficiency.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  this 
is  a  most  udmirulile  plan.  It  would  Mtop  the  quadrennial  rush  to  WaAhin^cton,  and 
moke  many  u  citizen  (juit  jxJiticatintf  and  turn  to  hard  work.  —  Rirhmtmd  Whiff, 
Julv.  18:)8. 

PoMME  Hlaxciik.  {Psoralen  fsriilcnfa.)  A  native  of  the  pmiries  and 
mountains,  oval-sha{>t><l  and  alnnit  three  and  a  half  inches  in  circumfei^ 
encc.  It  is  encased  in  a  thin  fibrous  tegument,  which,  when  removed, 
ex])oses  a  white  pulpy  sulistanas  and  in  ta<te  resembles  a  turnip.  Called 
also  Pomme  de  Pniirie  and  Indi;ui  Turnip. 

PoMriON  Bekry.  Another  name  for  the  fruit  of  Celtis  occidentuh's.  Sec 
Nitckbfrrt/, 

Po\i>.     AVe  give  this  name  to  collections  of  water  in  tlie  interior  cotiDtrj, 

which  are  fed  by  springs,  and  from  which  issues  a  small  stream.     These 

pofnh  are  often  a  mile  or  two  or  even  more  in  lengthy  and  the  ciirreni 

issuing  from  them  is  used  to  drive  the  wheels  of  mills  and  furnaces.— 

Webster. 

There  were  stri*ams  meandering  among  hills  and  valleys ;  little  lakes  or  ponda,  M 
they  werv  erroneously  called  in  the  lanjpiage  of  the  coantry,  dotted  the  surfiioe.  — 
Cii'i^T,  SittttmttfKf  Vol.  I.  p.  144. 

PoNK.  Rri'ud  made  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com,  with  the  addition  of  eggs 
and  milk.  SKith(>ni.  William  Penn  in  his  account  of  Pennsylvania, 
pul>li>hod  in  1G>$«),  i^kiyA  pone  was  the  Indian  name  for  bread. 

Ill  a  iMH'iical  work  called  the  **  Sot- weed  Factor,  or  a  voyage  to  Marj* 
huid,  London,  1708,"  the  author  thus  describes  the  tables  of  the  planters. 
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While  pone  and  milk,  with  mush  well  stored. 
In  wooden  dishes  graced  the  board ; 
With  homine  and  cyder  pap 
Which  scarce  a  hungry  dog  would  lap. 

We  all  clustered  around  the  fire,  the  landlady  alone  passing  through  our 
circle,  as  she  prepared  the  pone  and  fry,  and  coffee  for  supper.  —  ObnstecTs  Tobob. 

Pony-purse.  A  subscription  collected  upon  the  spot,  or  from  a  few  per- 
sons. 

To  Pony  up.    A  vulgar  phrase,  meaning  to  pay  over  money.  Ex.  "  Come^ 

Mr.  Brown,  poni/  up  that  account ; "  that  is,  pay  over  the  money.     Grose 

gives  a  phrase  similar  to  it :  "  Post  the  pony^  i.  e.  lay  down  the  money. 

It  was  my  job  to  pay  all  the  bills.  "  Salix,  pony  up  at  the  bar,  and  lend  ni  a 
levy."  — J.  C.  AW,  Sketches. 

Poor   Doe.     Among  the  Texan  hunters  the  term  poor  doe  is  applied, 

regardless  of  gender,  to  any  deer  that  may  happen  to  be  lean.  —  G,  Wi 

KendalL 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  us  to  record  it,  the  veteran  hunter  had  cut  a  shoulder 
and  some  of  the  more  delicate  and  eatable  portions  from  the  deer ;  and  then,  rolling 
the  remainder  and  larger  portion  out  of  the  way  with  his  foot,  remarked  that  it  wm 
but  "poor  doe"  I  told  him  that  it  was  no  doe  at  all,  but  a  young  buck — I  could 
not  say  much  as  to  its  fatness.  He  gave  another  half-laugh,  etc.  —  KendaWs  Scmia 
F^Exped.,yo\.l.p.35. 

PooQUAW.     (Narraganset  Ind.,  poquaivhock.)     The  round  clam,  so  called 

in  Nantucket.    In  other  parts  of  New  England  it  is  shortened  to  Quo- 

haug. 

The  Poquauhock  is  a  little  thick  shell-fish  which  the  Indians  wade  deepe  and  dive 
for ;  and  after  they  have  eaten  the  meat  there  (in  those  which  are  good),  they  breake 
out  of  the  shell  about  halfe  an  inch  of  a  blacke  part  of  it,  of  which  they  make  their 
SuckaOhock,  or  black  money,  which  is  to  them  pretious.  —  Roger  WiUiami,  m  IL  I, 
Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  104,  130. 

Poor  Folksy.     Like,  or  after  the  fashion  of,  poor  people.    Southern. 

Poor  White  Folks.  A  term  applied  by  the  blacks  to  the  poor  white 
population  of  the  South,  also  called  the  Mean  Whites.  A  common  and 
still  more  contemptuous  appellation  is  Poor  White  Trash.  See  White 
Trash. 

Poor  White  Folksy.     Like  or  aft«r  the  fashion  of -the  Poor  White 

Folks.     Southern. 

As  for  making  up  my  mind  to  like  my  new  master,  you  may  preach  till  your  hair 
turns  grey  and  I  wont  do  it.  For  all  his  shiny  boots  and  spick-span  broadcloth, 
he  looks  dreadful  poor-white-fiikty  to  me.  —  The  Hidden  Path. 

To  Pop  Corn.    To  parch  or  roast  Indian  com  until  it  "  pops  "  open.  The 
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com  is  laid  over  ihe  fire  on  a  shovel  or  wire  gauze  made  for  the  purpose, 

until  it  bunitji,  when  it  curls  up,  swells  to  treble  its  size,  and  exposes  its 

white  interior. 

One  autumn  night  when  tho  wind  was  high. 

Anil  the  rain  fell  in  hcavj  plaahes, 
A  little  boy  sat  by  tlie  kitchen  fire, 

A  pffpping  com  in  the  aflhc«. 
And  his  tfiiitcr,  a  curlv-haircd  cliild  of  three, 

Sut  looking  on  just  close  to  liid  knee. 

Pop,  pop  !  and  the  kcmcU  one  by  one, 

Came  out  of  tho  cm  tiers  flying ; 
The  boy  held  a  long  pine  stick  in  \m  liand. 

And  kept  it  busily  plying.  * 

lie  stirred  the  com  and  it  snapped  the  more. 

And  faster  jumped  to  tho  clean  white  floor.  — Anonymotu, 

PoP-CouN*.  A  kind  of  Indian  com  which  easily  "  pops  **  or  bursts  open, 
when  rojL-^ted  in  the  manner  above  described.     It  is  of  a  dork  color,  and 

has  .small  grains. 

Poi»-Eyei).     Having  prominent  eyes.     Southern. 

Poplar.     See  Tulip  Tree, 

PopULAU  SovKKKKJXTV.     The  rulc  of  the  people,  the  right  of  the  people 

to  fonn  the  constitution  under  which  they  ore  to  live. 

He  [Senator  I)oa«;1ii.<]  h.os  only  vindicatetl  tho  South's  doctrine  against  the 
iniiH.Midin^  success*  of  n  dishonest  attempt  to  secure  for  the  Sbuth  the  supposed 
lH.MU'fit  of  the  doctrine  of  pitpular  $oi>rvvjnty.  —  Richmond  Examiner ^  July,  1858. 

Poiujv,  or  Patgie.  (Pron.  with  the  g  hard.)  A  fish  of  the  spams  fam- 
ily, common  in  the  waters  of  New  England  and  New  York.  Boger 
Williiuus  mentions  it  in  his  Key  to  the  Indian  Language  (1G43).  It  is 
singular  tliat  one  half  the  al>original  name,  scup^  should  be  retained  for 
this  ti>h  in  Rhode  Ishmd,  and  the  other  half,  paug,  changed  into  paugie 
or  porgy^  in  Now  York.  Hie  entire  Indian  n:uue,  however,  is  still  com- 
mon  in  many  parts  of  New  England.     See  Scuppaug. 

Daniel  Webster,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  zealous  disciple  of  Wal- 
ton's, in  writing  to  his  friend  Mr.  Blatchford,  from  Wood's  Hole,  says : 

In  the  aftenKwn,  I  went  out  iu  the  boat  and  caught  lome  fish,  namely,  taatog 
and  scupiK);:.  the  lanie  I  suppose,  as  are  called  porgy  in  New  York.  —  Private  Cor^ 
r*f.pfimhncc^  Vol.  II.  p.  .13. 

Pokt.v<;k.  a  carry  ing-phice  over  land  between  navigable  waters,  or  along 
the  hanks  of  rivers,  numd  water-falU  or  rapids,  etc.  —  Pickering,  This 
wunl'ha^  brcn  adopted  by  geographers,  and  is  univereal  throughout  North 
Amrrioa.  The  Portage  Railroad  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  line  over  the 
Alleghany  mountains  connecting  two  lines  of  canaL 
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PoRTAAL.  (Dutch.)  A  portal,  lobby.  Used  by  people  of  Datch  descent, 
in  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  for  a  small  passage  or  entry  of  a  house. 
The  principal  entrance  they  call  the  gang  ;  also  Dutch. 

Position.  "  Defining  one's  position  "  is  a  political  practice  of  modem  days, 
generally  resorted  to  cither  by  gentlemen  who  have  no  other  good  chance 
or  prospect  of  bringing  themselves  to  the  special  notice  of 'the  public,  as 
a  sort  of  advertisement  that  they  are  in  the  market,  or  by  other  gentle-: 
men  who  contemplate  making  a  dodge  from  one  side  in  politics  to  the 
other.  It  is  done  cither  orally  or  in  writing ;  by  a  speech  in  Congress  op 
at  some  public  meeting ;  or  by  a  long  letter,  published  in  some  news- 
paper, the  editor  of  which  is  always  glad  of  something  to  fiU  his  columns. 
The  liighest  art  in  "  defining  one's  position  "  is  to  leave  it  more  indefinite 
than  it  was  before,  so  that  any  future  contingency  may  be  taken  advan- 
tage of.  —  [J.  Inman,'] 

Tho  Barnburners'  Moss  Meeting,  to  non-rcspond  to  tho  nominations  of  Cass  and 
Butler,  will  take  place  in  the  Park  at  five  this  afternoon,  and  be  addressed  by  John 
Van  Burcn,  B.  Y.  Butler,  Sedgwick,  Field,  Gen.  Nye,  etc.,  etc.  Wo  regret  that 
unavoidable  absence  at  Philadclpliia  will  deprive  us  of  tho  pleasure  of  hearing  these 
gentlemen  "  define  their  jyosition"  especially  Prince  John,  who  has  tho  reputation  of 
beinp^  the  most  straightforward,  plain-spoken,  flat-footed  'Burner  in  the  country.  — 
N.  y.  Tribune,  June  6,  1848. 

Possum.    A  common  contraction  of  Opossum,  as  in  the  negro's  eloquent 

appeal  to  his  mistress : 

Possum  up  a  gum  tree,  cooney  in  de  holler ; 

Come  along  wid  me,  my  dear,  I  '11  gib  you  quarter  dollar. 

To  Possusr.  To  feign,  dissemble.  An  expression  alluding  to  the  habit 
of  the  opossum,  which  throws  itself  on  ita  back  and  feigns  death  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  This  is  also  and  more  commonly  called  j^ioytii^ 
possiwt. 

In  the  common  ])arlanco  of  tho  country,  any  one  who  counterfeits  sickness,  or 
dissembles  strongly  for  a  particular  purpose,  is  said  to  be  possuming.  —  FlinCi  Geogr, 
of  Mississippi  Valley ,  p.  67. 

To  Post.  To  post  or  post  up  a  person  is  to  bring  his  knowledge  up  to 
date,  to  make  him  acquainted  with  recent  occurrences ;  so  that  a  person 
well  posted  is  one  who  is  well  informed.  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from 
the  counting-house. 

Mrs.  Fudge  has  kept  a  close  eye  upon  equipages,  hats,  cloaks,  habits,  chnrchcSy 
diflcrcnt  schemes  of  faith  and  of  summer  recreation.  Slio  is  well  jxisted  up  in  all 
these  matters.  —  7^".  Marvel,  Fudge  Doings, 

PosT-NoTE.  In  commerce,  a  bank-note  intended  to  be  transmitted  to  a 
distiuit  place  by  mail,  and  made  payable  to  order.  In  this  it  differs  from 
a  common  bank-note,  which  is  payable  to  bearer.  —  Webster. 
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Poit-notes  differ  in  other  re!»|)cct8  from  bank-notes.  The  latter  arc 
payable  on  demand ;  the  former  are  often  drawn  on  time,  with  or  without 
interest,  sometimes  six  or  twelve  months  after  date.  This  species  of 
currency  wjw  resorted  to  by  many  banks  during  the  great  commercial 
revulsions  in  183G-7,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  expansion  of  credits 
which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  country. 

Potato  Grant.  A  patch  of  land  for  growing  vegetables  formerly 
granted  by  the  owner  to  each  of  his  slaves.     West  Indies. 

Potash  Kkttlks.  A  tenn  applied  in  the  "West  to  roundish  elevations 
and  depressions  in  the  earth  near  the  great  lakes.  They  arc  attributed 
to  the  (hfcay  and  washing  away  of  the  soft  and  easily  decomjK^sed  lime- 
stone by  which  the  ridges  where  th(*y  arc  found  arc  probably  underlaid. 

PoT-lIoLK.     In  many  ])arts  of  the  country  arc  found  circular  holes  of 

various  diameters  and  deptks  fonned  by  the  action  of  water  in  rolling  a 

small  bouldi.T  in  what  wa^  at  first  a  natural  depression  of  the  rock.     It 

is  a  common  n<jtion  in  the  West  tliat  these  were  made  by  the  Indians  to 

pound  corn  in,  whence  they  are  often  called  "  Indian  mortars." 

Kvory  little  toirunt  has  its  furrowed  channel,  and  of^en  its  deep  put-holts,  as  a 
rL->uit  of  the  uetiun  of  the  water;  and  it  would  \tc  most  Strang  if  tho  {nvut  flood  of 
Niu;;ani  should  ni-ih  on  its  course  for  Ojj^s  and  produce  no  appivciable  effect.  —  72. 
fitihirdl,  in  Siil.  Journ.  Vol.  XXIII.  p.  86. 

Por-PiK.  A  pie  ma<le  by  spreading  the  crust  over  the  bottom  and  Mdcs 
(»f  a  ()ot,  and  tilling  up  the  inside  with  meat,  i.  e.  beef,  veal,  mutton,  or 
fowl<. 

An  enormous  jtot-pir,  ami  piping;  hot,  f:raced  our  centrr,  overpowering;,  with  iu 
fra^nince  ami  steam,  the  odors  and  vafMni  of  all  other  meats ;  aad  jmA-jhc  was  tlie 
weddinj;  disli  of  the  country,  pur  ex<vl?encc!  The  pie  to-day  was  the  duu|;hy 
K'pulchre  of  at  lea^t  ^ix  hen-t,  two  c}iantioU*eni,  and  four  pullets  !  What  pot  could 
have  contained  the  pie  is  ini*onceivaMe.  Why,  among  other  unknown  oootribatioDt, 
it  mu4t  have  retnrived  one  half  pei'k  of  onions!  And  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
would  \tc  j)ot-pult!SS. —  (.ariton,  The  Sew  Purchate,  VoL  I.  p.  181. 

l*oT-WALLOrER.     A  scullion. 

Pot-AVki:stlek.     A  scullion.     Pennsylvania. 

I^otty-Haker.  (Dutch,  pottehakker.)  A  potter.  This  Datch  word  ifl 
still  i^jinmon  in  New  York.     Potter's  clay  is  there  called  poit^-haker^B 

rim/, 

PowKK.  A  lar;n'  quantity;  a  great  number.  In  low  Ismguagc;  as  ••a 
pnicer  of  fr<HKl  thing"*."  —  Johnson,  Little  usetl  in  this  countr}-,  except 
l>v  th«*  In>h. 

m 

II«*,  to  work  him  the  more  mischief,  sent  orer  his  brother  Edwartl,  with  a  povtr 
of  Scots  and  Redshaoks,  into  Ireland,  where  they  got  footing.  —  Sptnaer  on  Inta^, 
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I  think  tho  Post-Offico  Committees  will  do  a  power  of  good,  if  thfij  can  stir  vp 
the  old  contracts  and  extras. —  Crockett ^  Toitr,  p.  118. 
He  made  a  power  of  money.  —  Ibid.  p.  59. 

» 

Power  and  Certificate.  During  the  time  the  books  of  a  companj  are 
closed  for  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  for  on  election,  or  for  any  purposey 
there  can  be  no  transfer  of  stock,  or  the  issue  of  a  new  certificate.  Most 
of  the  sales  of  stock  made  during  the  closing  of  the  books  are  deliycrable 
on  the  opening ;  all  contracts,  whether  buyer's  or  seller's  option,  that  ma- 
ture during  the  same  time,  are  carried  forward  to  the  opening ;  but  occa- 
sionally a  sale  is  made  where  the  buyer  requires  immediate  delivery.  In 
that  case  the  old  certificate  is  delivered,  with  a  power  of  attorney  attached, 
for  the  transfer  on  or  af^er  the  opening  of  the  books.  These  tran8acti(»ia 
are  reported  in  the  stock-list,  with  the  letters  p  and  c,  which  means  power 
and  certificate.  Sales  for  cash,  made  during  the  closing  of  the  books,  not. 
marked  p  and  c,  are  for  the  opening  of  the  books,  and  are  marked  cpg.r^^ 
Bunt's  Merchants'  Mag.  Vol.  XXXVH. 

Powerful.     Great;  very,  exceedingly.    A  vulgar  use  of  the  word  in 

some  parts  of  the  country. 

This  piano  was  sort  o'  fiddle  like  —  only  bigger,  —  and  with  a  powerfid  heap  of 
wire  strings.  It  is  called  a  forty  piano,  because  it  plays  forty  tones. — CarlJUm*9  Nem 
Purchase^  Vol.  II.  p.  8. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  'd  a  powerful  sight  sooner  go  into  retiracy  among  the  red, 
wild  aborigines  of  our  wooden  country,  nor  consent  to  that  bill. — Cariton,  The  New 
Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

It  may  be  said  generally  of  husbands,  as  the  old  woman  said  of  hers,  who  had 
abused  her,  to  an  old  maid,  who  reproached  her  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  many 
him  :  "  To  be  sure,  he 's  not  so  good  a  husband  as  he  should  be,  but  he  '8  a  jxwer- 
ful  sight  better  than  none." — N.  Y.  Sunday  Dispatch. 

Mrs.  S.    Hoarhound  and  sugar  's  amozin'  good. 
Mrs.  B.    Mighty  good,  mighty  good. 

Mrs.  R.  Pourrful  good.  I  take  mightily  to  a  sweat  of  sugar  tea  in  defpeimto 
bad  colds.  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  193. 

I  hated  powerful  bad  to  part  with  the  horse.  — Simms,  Wigwam  and  Cabin,  p.  85. 

"  John,"  says  father,  when  I  was  leavin*,  "  you  've  been  out  in  the  world,  seen  the 
sights,  and  have  got  to  be  considdcble  smart ;  now,  John,  look  out  for  your  brother, 
ho 's  so  powerful  green,  'taint  safe  for  him  to  come  near  tho  cows,  for  fear  they 
might  eat  him."  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

Pow-wow.  (Abenaki  Ind.)  Tliis  is  the  name  given  by  the  early  chron- 
iclers to  the  feasts,  dances,  and  other  public  doings  of  the  red  men,  pre- 
liuiinary  to  a  grand  hunt,  a  council,  a  war  expedition,  or  the  like.  It 
has  been  adopted  in  political  talk,  to  signify  any  uproarious  meeting  for  a 
political  purpose,  at  which  there  is  more  noise  than  deliberation^  more 
clamor  than  counsel.  —  [J,  Inman.^ 
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A  munlrr  was  rccfntly  rommittcd  upon  a  Sioux  by  two  Chippewa^.  The  hodj 
of  the  municred  Iiidiuii  waA  taken  to  the  fort,  where  a  moiit  terrific  pow-wow  waj 
held  over  it  hy  tlie  fridid-i  of  the  deceased,  three  hundred  in  nuintwr.  —  Western 

As  I  live,  the  savii^^e'i  scent  ilio  whiskey !  Tlierc  is  a  rush  toward«»,  and  a  pow- 
irow  in  and  al>out  the  ^hed.  —  Cuoj)er,  Oak  Openings. 

I  was  in  I'hihidelpliia  when  the  Know  Nothin{;9  were  hohlinj^  their  f;ran<l  national 
jvnc-tnnc  there,  and  laying;  it  on  thick  tliut  "  Americanii  shall  rule  America."  — Ijniter 
in  \.  Y.  Ilrmld,  June  22,  1 835. 

The  student!*  are  forhidden  to  occupy  the  State  Huudc  steps  on  the  evening;  of  prc- 
Hcntation  day  ;  tiincc  the  faculty  de.<ii;;n  hereafter  to  luire  a  jtow-wow  there,  as  on  the 
\\xs\.  —  limit 'opif  Catalo'jHf,  YnU  Colh-ffCf  1852-j<). 

To  Pow-wow.     To  perform  a  ctTeinony  with  conjurations  for  the  cure  of 

(li£(('as<\s  an<l  other  pur|M)ses,  with  noi^se  and  confusion. 

At  a  distance,  with  my  Bihlc  in  my  hand,  I  was  resolved  if  possible  to  spoil  their 
(ihe  Indians'!  .•spirit  of  pviv-woirim;,  and  prevent  their  receiving  an  answer  from  the 
infernal  world.  — liraiwrd,  ludinn  Sarratirf^  1745. 

The  An-ekok  of  the  Es*|uiniaux  —  the  prophet,  as  he  is  callcil  among  our  Indians 
—  is  the  (leneml  coun.M.'llor.  He  ])n.>scrit>es  or  pow-wowt  in  sickness  and  over 
wounds,  directs  tlic  poli^'v  of  the  little  State,  and  is  really  the  power  beliind  the 
throne.  —  A'tim-,  ^lrr//c  JCxj)ioration,i,  Vol.  II.  p.  118. 

PuAiRiE.  (Froni'h.)  An  extensive  tract  of  land,  montly  level,  destitute 
of  treeii,  and  oi>verod  with  tall,  coarse  gnt*.s.  These  prairios  are  numer- 
ous in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Alletj^hany  Mountains,  ej»peeially 
between  tlie  Ohio,  ^Ii<si<sippi,  and  the  primal  lakes.  —  IVelnter.  See  also 
Rolling  Prairie,  Suit  Prairie^  and  Sinla  Prairie. 

These  are  the  uanlens  of  the  dewrt,  tliew 

The  unshorn  fieldt,  l>oundle<(s  and  Iwautiful, 

For  which  tlie  siteeeh  of  England  has  no  name  — 

The  Pniirlts.  Bryant,  Thf  PrairifS, 

Prairie  Bittkks.  A  U'veratre  common  amon;:  the  huntenii  and  moun- 
taineers.  It  is  made  with. a  pint  of  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  gill  of  buf- 
falo jridl,  and  i**  considoriHl  an  excellent  medicine.  —  Sctne$  in  the  Rocky 
AlonntainSn  p.  13>>. 

Prairik  Dor.,  {('t/nomys  ludovicianus,)  A  variety  of  the  marmot.  It 
has  received  tlie  name  of  Prairie-dog  from  a  supposed  similarity  between 
its  waniin;;  cry  and  the  harking  of  a  small  dog.  TLej  live  in  large 
communities  ;  thrir  villages,  as  they  are  termed  by  tho  hunter-i,  rametimes 
luiii;:  many  mih'-*  in  <»xtent.  Tlie  entmnce  to  each  burrow  is  at  the 
summit  <d'  tho  mound  of  earth  thrown  up  during  the  pix>gre58  of  the  ex- 
cavation ImIow.  This  marmot,  like  the  rest  of  the  si>ecies,  becomes  tor- 
pid durin^r  tlw  wint<T,  and,  to  protect  itiielf  against  the  rigor  of  the  season, 
iit(»ps  th(>  month  of  its  hole,  and  constructs  a  cell  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where 
it  remains  without  injur}*.  —  EncycL  Americamu 

29 
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Pbajbie-Hen.     (Tetrao  pratensis.)     A  bird  seen  in  great  flocks  in  tbe 

prairies  of  Missouri  and  Illinois,  in  the  autumn.     It  is  rather  larger  than 

the  domestic  hen.    In  flight  it  appears  like  the  pheasant  and  partridge, 

and  is  a  beautiful  bird.  —  Flint's  Mississippi  Valley.    It  is  also  called 

Heath-hen  and  Pinnated  Grouse. 

Wo  saw  great  flights  of  prairie-henSf  or  grouse,  that  hovered  from  tree  to  tree,  or 
sat  in  rows  on  naked  branches.  — Irving*a  Tour  on  the  Prairies, 

Prairie-Squirrels.  (Genus,  Spermophilus.)  These  are  with  great  pro- 
priety called  "  Prairie- Squirrels  ;  "  for  their  true  home  is  on  the  prairie, 
where  they  replace  the  "  arboreal "  squirrels,  from  which  they  differ  io 
organization,  to  suit  their  necessarily  difierent  mode  of  life.  While  the 
true  squirrels  are  designed  to  live  in  trees,  and  to  subsist  upon  their 
fruits,  the  spcrmopliilcs  are  fitted  to  inhabit  the  grassy  plains  which  cover 
much  of  the  western  part  of  our  Union,  their  food  being  the  prairie 
plants  with  their  roots  and  seeds.  The  form  of  these  squirrels  is  adapted 
only  to  locomotion  on  tlie  ground.  The  body  is  thick  and  heavy,  with 
short  legs ;  and  in  place  of  the  long  toes  and  sharp,  hooked  nails  bj 
which  the  arboreal  squirrels  cling  to  the  trees  so  readily,  they  haye 
shorter  toes,  with  longer  and  straighter  nails,  for  digging  burrows  in  the 
earth.  The  long,  flexible,  and  bushy  tails,  wliich  aid  the  squirrels  in 
their  bold  leaps,  and  keep  them  warm  in  their  holes  in  winter,  would  here 
be  useless,  and  soon  worn  ragged  by  dragging  through  their  burrows. 
The  spermophiles,  therefore,  have  smaller  tails,  that  are  carried  straight 
behind  them.  They  have  cheek-pouches  in  which  to  carry  food ;  and 
two  species,  at  least,  convey  roots,  seeds,  etc.,  to  their  burrows  to  be  eaten. 
—  R,  Kennicott. 

Prauiie-State.     The  State  of  Illinois. 

Prairie-Wolf.  (Canis  latrans.)  The  small  wolf  of  the  prairies,  the 
Coyote  of  the  Mexicans.  Its  range  extends  from  Fort  Riley,  KansaSi  to 
the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Upper  Missouri  to  the  Rio  Grande  of  Texas. 

The  prairie-wolf 
Hunts  in  their  meadows,  and  his  fresh  dag  den 
Yawns  hy  my  path.  —  Bryant, 

Prairillox.     a  small  prairie. 

Interspersed  anion^  the  hills  arc  frequent  openings  and  pruirillons  of  rich  soil  and 
luxuriant  ve^tation.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  172. 

Prawcdey.     (Dutch,  praatje.)     A  talk,  gossip.     New  York. 

Prayerful.     Using  prayer ;  praying ;  devout.  —  Worcester, 

Prayerfully.  Devoutly.  Ex.  "We  may  be  prayerfuUj^  disposed.** 
Used  by  some  of  the  clergy.  — Pickering. 
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Praterfclness.     The  use  of  much  prayer. — Wehiter. 

Prayeulessness.     Total  or  habitual  neglect  of  prayer.  —  Webster, 

To  Preach  a  Funeral.     To  preach  a  funeral  sermon.     Western. 

Precinct.     A  <*ulKli vision  of  a  county  or  city  within  which  a  single  poll  is 
hold  at  (;l<*ctioiis. 

Ill  c;l<jc  of  non-ncr-cptancc  [of  the  collector],  Uie  parish  or  pncittct  ihall  proceed 
to  a  nrw  choici'.  —  Ijaws  of  Mas$achusett$. 

Ill  Franklin  Co.,  KanMiu,  they  hod  no  coantj  commiiiffioner  whoM  duty  it  it  to 
appoint  votinj; />rcriw/*  besides  the  county  scat. — New  York  TtrntB^  Oct.  9,  1857. 

To  Pkkdhate  on  or  iton.     To  found  a  proposition,  argument,  etc.,  on 

s()m<i  ha-is  or  data.     This  sense  of  the  word,  said  to  be  purely  American, 

i**  not  noticed  by  Dr.  Webster  or  the  English  lexicographers.     **  Ita  use,** 

as  ^Ir.  Pickerinjr  observes,  "  id  very  common  with  American  writers,  and 

in  the  debates  of  our  legislative  assemblies." 

It  ou;;ht  surely  to  l)0  pretlicated  upon  a  full  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
whole  subjoct.  —  I^rttrr  of  J<thn  (^tincy  Adami. 

The  ;rn.'at  State  papers  of  AinericAn  liberty  were  all  prfdicated  on  the  abase  of 
charten»«l.  not  of  absolute,  rijjhts. —  (rifAs,  Adminis.  of  Wiuih\n*^on  and  J.  AdamM, 
Vol.  I.  p.  3. 

To  Pre-empt.     To  secure  lan<l,  by  being  the  first  settler  or  occupant  of  it, 

in  eimfn -nity  with  th<'  preemption  law. 

The  follow  ill;;  aeeoiiiit  of  the  process  of  preempting  lands  is  from  the 

National  Intellip-neer,  Wa-ihington,  July  1,  1857  : 

Th«*  laws  of  tlu'  Tnited  State.^  pvc  the  T\^\\i  to  any  citiien  who  does  not  own 
three  Immlri'd  an<l  twenty  aeres  of  land  in  any  State  of  the  Union  (and  to  this  he  ii 
recpiinMl  to  make  oath)  to  pntmjit  one  handrvd  and  sixty  acivs,  by  fulfilling  the 
detailed  ref{uin*ment:«  of  the  art.  Thci^e  requirements  are,  that  he  shall  file  his  in- 
tention in  the  land-i^nit.'e  to  enter  upon  ami  iroprore  the  land,  either  by  eultiTating  It 
or  cn'etin;;  then>ou  a  home,  and  residinj;  upon  the  land  long  enough  to  make  it  his 
n'<i(lenf^- ;  which  time  i*!  variously  estimated  to  mean  one  or  fire  days,  just  as  the 
Heceiver  at  anv  land-office  mar  decide.  To  the  fact  that  he  has  so  re^^ided  and 
inaile  said  iiiipn)venu'nts  he  must  pro<lu(v  a  witness,  who  testifies  that  such  and 
i^uch  t!iini:'i  have  Iteen  doni\  and  that  the  preemptor  has  resided  the  required  time  in 
the  )iou<e  (m  the  land.  Upon  fulfillin;:  all  thesto  requirements  and  paying  one  doUar 
and  a  (]uartor  per  acn\  either  in  gold  or  a  land  warrant,  and  the  fees,  he  receiref  a 
ecrtiricute  nf  title.  A  duplicate  of  thi«  is  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  at 
W.i>hiii;:ti>n,  who,  after  havin;;  searelied  the  recordit,  and  finding  that  the  individual 
tias  nnt  prtt'upttd  U'fore.  iikuca  a  patent  direct  to  him,  and  he  becomes  the  owner  of 
his  larni  hy  title  direct  fn>m  the  ^^jvemment. 

I^;uir  L.'iwrenro,  of  New  York,  a  negro,  addresfWHl  Governor  Marry  a 
note,  iiKpiiriii^  if  ho  eouKl  preempt  goveniment  land.4  in  Minneoota^  the 
same  a-*  white  persons  couM.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Secretary  Mfr 
Clell.'iiid,  who  in  reply  said: 
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I  h&vQ  to  state  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  would 
prevent  yon,  as  a  free  man  of  African  descent,  from  settling  npon  public  land  in  Ibb 
territory  of  Minnesota,  and  acquiring  a  right  of  preimptum, 

Pre-esiption  Right.     The  right  or  title  which  an  origmal  settler  or 

squatter  has  to  become  the  first  purchaser  of  unsurveyed  government 

land,  of  which  he  has  taken  possession.     To  mamtain  this  right,  he  miut 

have  erected. a  habitation,  or  taken  some  steps  towards  the  cultiyation  of 

the  land.    This  term  has  long  been  in  use,  as  Imlay,  in  his  work  on  the 

Western  Territory,  published  in  1797,  says: 

The  settlement  began  to  form  in  1 780,  and  was  encouraged  by  settlement!  and 
preemption  rights.  —  p.  14. 

Among  the  public  acts  of  Congress  is  one  entitled, 

"  An  act  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  and  to  g^rant  preUipUim 
rights." 


pREHAPS,  for  perhaps,  is  much  used  at  the  "West  in  familiar  language,  when 
additional  force  is  to  be  given  to  the  word.  It  originated  in  a  jocose  mis- 
pronunciation, which  appears  to  be  becoming  a  fixed  corruption. 

Prehaps  Parson  Hymc  did  n't  put  it  into  Pokerville  fur  two  mortal  houn ;  and 
prehaps  Poken'illo  did  n't  mizzle,  wince,  and  finally  flummix  right  beneath  him  I  — 
Field f  Drama  in  Pokerville. 

Present.  This  word  is  put  on  the  back  of  letters  to  persons  residing  in 
the  place  where  they  are  written,  and  which  are  not  to  be  sent  through 
the  mail.  Peculiar  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  equivalent,  pre^ 
sente,  is  also  used  in  Central  America. 

Presidency.     1.  The  office  of  president.     "  "Washington  w^as  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  tlie  United  States  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  electors,** 
2.   The  term  during  which  a  president  holds  his  office.     "  President 
John  Adams  died  during  (he  presidency  of  his  son."  —  Webster. 

President.     1.   The  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Umted  States  of  Ame- 
rica, lie  shall  hold  his  oiHce' during  the  term  of  four  years,  etc.  —  Constitution  ofAe 
U.  States. 

2.   The  chief  officer  of  a  coUege  or  university. 

Presidential.     Pertaining  to  a  president  —  Webster.    In  this  sense  the 

word  is  an  Americanism.    It  is  of  course  very  common  and  indispensable 

with  us,  and  is  sometimes  used  by  English  writers  in  treating  of  Ameri* 

can  affiiirs. 

Tlic  friends  of  Washington  had  determined  to  support  Mr.  Adams  as  candidate 
for  the  presidential  chair.  — Qntuieriy  Rev.,  Vol.  X.  p.  497. 
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Prksidio.     (Span.)     A  military  post  on  the  Mexican  frontier.     Manj  of 

these  places  are  now  within  the  United  States,  and  still  retain  the  old 

Spani>h  nain^.     Sometimes  the  term  is  applied  to  a  fortress,  at  others  to 

tlie  entire  vilia^^o  that  surrounds  it. 

The  viriToy  of  Mexico  }«ent  the  pillant  Offate  to  New  Mexico,  to  take  formal  pof 
scst^ioii  of  the  countr}',  and  to  cstabliBh  colonies,  miBsions,  nndpruidiot.  —  Wialise- 
niuj,  Northern  Mi-xirtf,  1848. 

PuKTTY  CoNsiDKicABLK.     1.   Of  somo  conse(}ucnee,  tolerable,   ]>ussable, 

middling.     L>ed  in  this  sense  in  England  as  well  as  America. 

To  the  faeulty  of  law  wa^  joined  a  prettif  considfrabie  proportion  of  the  faculty  of 
medicine.  —  liufkf,  litjhictiuus  on  the  Frtnch  liev. 

But  you  seem  to  have  tcomethinj;  pretty  contiderable  in  the  right  pocket  of  your 
trowsers  ;  wliat  muy  it  l>e  ?     Why,  that  '8  a  wee  bit  pewter  whiikey-flaak,  yer  honor. 

—  Scro}H*s  I  her  **^talk-ing,  74. 

I  went  to  tlie  theatre  in  Boston,  where  the  acting  waj  pretty  amiiderabU,  consider- 
ing.—  Ctock-itt's  Tour,  p.  87. 

2.   Tolerably,  piu^sably,  middlingly. 

iMtir  ( W.  Cntrhtt,  —  I  liave  heard  of  you  a  great  deal  lately,  and  read  consider- 
altle  of  your  writin;;s ;  and  I  feel  pretty  considerable  well  acqoainted  with  yon.  —  Jib;. 
ItDunirnf,  htttr  to  Cmchtt,  Tour,  p.  217. 

There  are  t^ouie  folks  who  tliink  a  good  deal,  and  nay  but  little,  and  they  ar>3  wiie 
folks  ;  and  ttiriv  iin>  other-t  a;;aiu  who  blurt  out  whatever  comes  uppermost,  and  I 
;;ue>s  they  are  pritti/  rtmsidi  niUe  superfine  fools.  —  .Sim  Siick. 

1  went  into  the  Imsines.s  of  pepper-pot  smoking,  and  went  ahead  pretty  ennsiderabU 
for  a  time  ;  but  a  parcel  of  fellows  camo  into  it,  said  my  cats  was  n't  as  good  M 
thcir'n,  when  I  knowM  they  wai  ai  fa'sh  as  any  cats  in  the  market,  and  pepper-pot 
was  no  go.  —  J.  C.  Xttil^  Skitches, 

Prettv.     Any  thing  pretty ;  an  ornament,  toy,  picture.     Western. 

Thinks  I,  this  is  all  talk  and  no  cider;  and  I  asked  if  any  lady  or  gentknun 
wanted  u  picturv.  A  dead  silence  ensued ;  then  a  titter.  At  length  one  of  tho 
clia{>«  said  to  his  sweetheart : 

"  Belly,  suppose  you  have  your  prttty  taken."  —  **  Da^uerreotj/ping"  Ev.  ( Watk,) 

Star. 

PuKTTY  Middling.     Tolerably  welL 

Wiien  wi>  eume  to  t!ie  steep,  sandy  side  of  the  moontain  [Uccla],  it  woold  be  safe 
td  Ulieve  that  we  went  down  pretty  middling.^ P,  3IUa,  RambUs  m  letkutd^  p.  78. 

Pkkvkntativk.     a  corruption  sometimes  met  with  for /yrfrfn/icY,  both  in 

Kngland  and  America. 

A  cry  ^  .Ls  niised  for  t!ie  establishment  of  a  preventative  anncd  police ;  but  iho 
madnr-o  of  ^u<'h  u  pn>|>o<al  could  not  long  escape  observation.  —  Edinb,  Ammmal 
Hfj.  Vol.  V.  J.,  yy. 

Contidi^nce  in  the  pa's<i,  and  a  belief  in  its  statements  concerning  this  cholcn^  wt 
the  most  {Kiwerful  prerentativet  of  panic.  — JV.  11  Erprem,  Aog.  6,  1849. 

29* 
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Prickly  Heat.  A  cutaneous  eruption  or  rash  which  appears  during  the 
excessive  heat  of  summer. 

Fbickly  Pear.  (  Opuntia  vulgaris,)  A  sort  of  flat  jointed  cactus,  which 
is  found  in  sandj  fields  and  about  dry  rocks,  from  Massachusetts  south- 
ward, usually  near  the  coast. 

Pri3IE.  In  a  first-rate  manner ;  primely.  This  is  one  of  the  many  Eng- 
lish adjectives  which,  in  our  vulgar  language,  arc  transformed  into 
adverbs. 

After  a  little  practice  with  my  gun,  she  came  up  to  the  eye  prime,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  try  her  at  the  first  shooting-match.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  175. 

Priming.    As  the  priming  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  charge  of  a 

gun,  so  this  word  is  used  in  the  >yest  to  denote  any  thing  trivial,  like  the 

word  circumstance  ;  as,  **  Your  com  crop  ain't  a  priming  to  mine,"  L  e.  is 

very  small  in  comparison  with  it. 

Stranger,  you  may  say  what  you  please  about  your  anacondy  sarpent  of  Ceyloo, 
in  South  America ;  and  }'our  raci  Bengali  tiger  from  Africa ;  both  on  'em,  heated  to 
a  wliite  heat  and  welded  into  one,  would  be  no  part  of  a  priming  to  a  grizzly  bear  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  —  Crockett's  Adventures  with  a  Grizzly  Bear, 

pRiaiiXARY.     A  prediciunent ;  difficulty.     Used  in  the   Southern  States. 

—  SherwoocTs  Georgia.     I  am  told  that  this  word  is  also  used  by  old 
people  living  on  Long  Island.     It  is  provincial  in  the  North  of  England. 

To  Primp,  or  Primp  up.  To  dress  up  in  a  finical  manner;  to  linger 
over  one's  toilet.     A  woman's  expression. 

Artcr  supper  I  washed,  then  I  put  on  the  cleanest  sort  of  a  shirt  that  Aunt  Jaae 
had  fixed  up  mity  nice  an'  smooth,  then  I  drawed  on  about  as  nice  a  set  uv  Sunday 
harness  as  you  ever  seed ;  and  art€r  marm  and  Aunt  Jane  had  primped  Up  an'  fixed 
my  har  an'  creevat,  I  was  reddy.  — llow  Sal  and  Me  got  Married. 

Primpy.     Fastidious  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet,  finical.     A  woman's  word. 
Prince's  Pride.     See  Pipsissewa. 

Printert.    An  establishment  for  printing  cottons,  etc ;  print-works.    Rare. 

—  Worcester, 

Prockssioner.  An  ofiicer  in  Kentucky,  and  possibly  in  other  StateSy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  and  mark  out  the  bounds  of  lands. . 

Profanity.  This  wortl  is  in  common  use  here,  more  particularly  with  our 
clerg}'.  It  is  not  in  the  dictionaries,  and  I  do  not  recollect  ever  meeting 
with  it  in  English  authors.  The  Scotti^h  writers  employ  it ;  but  English 
writers  use  the  word  pro/aneness.  —  Pickering.  Worcester,  however 
states  that  it  is  used  by  respectable  English  authors. 
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Professor.    1.  One  who  makes  a  professioii  of  any  Uiiiigi — TForotiCir* 

The  application  of  the  word  to  danctng-masteiBi  coigurerii  baii|jo<^7«n, 

etc.,  has  been  called  an  Americanism.    It  is  thooghty  howerer^  that  even 

in  Tankeeland,  the  following,  copied  bj  the  Nat  Intelligenoer  of  Nor. 

11, 1858,  from  an  English  paper,  woaU  be  ''hard  to  beat** 

A  great  shaving  match  againft  time  was  pwfcnasd  raontdy  at  KMi^hle^,  asar 
Leeds.  A  "  Profmaor  Cannodiii/'  attended  by  three  bthents  and  It*  stroppenp 
engaged  to  shave  seventy  men  in  sixty  minntei,  and  raeeeeded  fai  perfbrmiag  the 
task  (bar  minntes  within  the  specified  time. 

2.  One  visibly  or  professedly  religions.— TForctfiler.    Averjroddiise 
of  the  word  to  those  not  accustomed  to  it 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Bayby,  "and  I  can  remember  the  time — of  eoofM  I  was  Teiy 
yonng  then,  but  still  I  can  remember — whea  Caleb  Kdmniidi  swepi  onl  Us  CWH 
shop!" 

"  Dear  me  I  And  now  he  has  the  npatiat  impodeaee  to  tend  \3iM  gid  to  saeh  a 
school  as  chat  I "  exdaimed  Miss  Sophia  Mihrood,  the  ^iailtf  «1m>  had  boI  jH 
spoken.    "  Oh,  the  pride  of  human  natare." 

"  And  he  a  profeuor  too  1 " 

«Pro/!sior /"said Miss Bayby.  '' BeUgion  does  aoi  leach  a  BMi  saeh  ahsaid 
pride  as  that ! " 

Miss  PhiUip  shook  her  head,  aad  began  to  lasMBt  the  mcnan  of  Alsepf^faswa. 
—  The  Dnam  of  CaUb  Edmomh. 

To  Progress.    To  moTo  forward;  to  pass. — JMnsoii.    This  k  not  a 

pore  Americanism,  as  some  suppose,  hot  an  oU  Eo^^ish  woid  whidi  had 

been  suffered  to  become  obsolete.    It  was  revived  here  after  the  Bemlap 

tion  (see  Pickering),  and  has  lately  been  taken  into  fiiTor  again  in  Eng* 

land. 

The  Pennj  Cyclopedia  (art  jljiisrieanMai)  saji,  **  The  oU  reib  fr^ 

ffre$$y  which  the  Americans  use  verj  often  and  proooonee^fvgfrlif^k  nov 

beginning  to  be  again  adopted  m  its  natiTO  ooontiy,  though  ipa  think  ipa 

could  do  very  well  without  it** 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  hononbts  dew^ 

That  sflreriy  doth fTpynsss  on  tl^  ehB<fcs.«^i 

Akhooghthepopnkrbkst 

Hath  reared  thy  name  ap  to  beelrids  a  cioai. 
Or  pn^rast  in  the  chariot  of  the  SOB.  ^An^ 

Such  are  the  inconsistendee  of  a  flatlerM; fiifnswfi^  ftosi  Us  faatUd^ slais 
the  Termicnlar  sUme  of  a  libeller. — Lmim  Qtmtmff  Bmitm* 

Her  ftrtt  teacher  was  bat  Umielf,  at  thai  time  a  papfl; 
his  tnUion.  —  Mary  HomiU,  Pttpt^B  Jnmml, 

The  launch  of  the  "  Leriadiaa  "  will  be  by  as  miaas  s 
"  natiro  element/'  bat  a  tedkma  opentffcwi,  whloh  will  imj  pnkMf  ^"""Vf  **9  ^ 
three  days.  On  these  points,  and  eomo  otfaan  of  oqaal  iaMNii^  ws  ilsll  gita  ear 
readers  (hller  information  as  te  great  sU^  pngnmm  towwAi 
TTawt,  April  30, 1SS7. 
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They  progress  in  that  style  in  proportion  as  their  plans  are  treated  with  oontem^ 
— Washington '«  Writings, 

After  the  war  had  progressed  for  some  time.  —  Marshall's  Wa^ington. 

Whether  this  word  was  used  in  tlie  time  of  Bacon  or  not,  I  cannot  saj, 

yet  it  seems  he  employs  it  in  the  spirit  world ;  for,  in  the  asserted  reveli^ 

lions  made  by  Judge  Edmonds,  the  philosopher  says : 

I  trust  that  yoar  own  hearts  will  respond  to  mine,  and  the  many,  very  many  spirits 
who  are  present,  till  all  our  souls,  like  one  spirit,  shall  unite  in  the  hannonies  of 
truth,  love,  and  the  earnest  desire  to  progress,  — Spiritualism,  p.  333. 

Progressive  Friends.  A  name  recommended  at  a  convention  of  Spirit- 
ualists held  in  Illinois,  Sept  7,  1857,  to  be  adopted  by  them,  "  as  being  a 
cognomen  most  indicative  of  that  broad  liberality  of  sentiment  which 
they  desire  to  foster  and  maintain." 

Prong.    A  branch  or  arm  of  a  creek  or  inlet.     Southern. 

Prong-iiorn  Antelope.  {Antilocapra  americana,)  The  Prong-hom 
Antelope  is  familiar  to  every  hunter  on  the  plains  west  of  the  Missouri 
River.  From  this  line  it  extends  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  ranges  from 
northern  Mexico  to  the  latitude  of  53°  on  the  Saskatchewan.  It  is  also 
abundant  in  Minnesota,  especially  on  the  plains  of  Bed  River.  The 
antelope  is  highly  prized  as  an  article  of  food.  They  run  with  great 
swiftness,  and  all  their  motions  are  cliaracterized  by  ease  and  grace.  — 
S.  F.  Baird. 

To  Pronounce.  In  Nantucket  they  say,  "  How  does  your  horse  pro^ 
nounce  ?  "  i.  e.  how  does  he  prove  or  perform  ? 

Proper.    Very,  exceedingly.    Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United  States. 

The  day  was  gone  afore  I  got  out  of  the  woods,  and  I  got  proper  frightened.  — 
Sam  Slick  in  England,  eh.  18. 

Properly.    Very  much.     Conunon  in  New  England. 

Father  jest  ap  with  the  flat  of  his  hand,  and  gave  me  a  wipe  with  it  on  the  side  of 
my  face,  that  knocked  me  over  and  hurt  mQ  properly,  — Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch. 
2G. 

PRorios.  (Span.)  In  Spanish- American  law,  certain  portions  of  ground 
laid  off  and  reserved,  on  the  foundation  of  a  town,  as  the  unalienable 
property  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  public  buildings,  mar* 
kels,  etc.,  or  to  be  used  in  any  other  way,  under  the  direction  of  the  mu- 
nicipality, for  the  advancement  of  the  revenues  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
place.  —  Peters' s  Reports^  Vol  XIL  p.  442,  note. 

Pro-Slavert.  In  favor  of  slavery.  An  expression  much  used  by  poli- 
tical speakers  and  writers,  although  not  yet  inserted  in  the  dictionaiieB. 
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It  takcit  a  do.opot,  n  rruvcn,  and  a  sIatc,  compounded  together,  to  make  a  pro- 
tUivery  legislator  in  a  fn»e  State.  —  Anti-Slavery  Almanac. 

Pro-sliii'rry  men,  strike  for  your  altars  !  strike  for  your  rights  !  Sound  tho  bugle 
of  war  over  your  land,  and  leave  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  country.  —  Kicktipoo  Pio. 
nerr,  Jan.  18,  ISSG. 

PKOiSPKCTiXG.    Iluntlii;^  or  searching  for  Icatl,  gold,  or  other  metaR     The 
proce<-i  i:*  thus  ^Irscrihed  in  a  sketeli  of  Life  on  tlic  Upjwr  Mis.sissippi : 

■ 

The  chief  mart  of  the  lead  trade  is  in  the  town  of  Gulcna,  built  upon  a  ftraoll, 
ftlu;r;;i.oh  stream.  In  travelling  tlirough  the  upland  prairie  of  this  nci;:hhorhood,  yoa 
will  s<>c  nianv  hillock-i  of  earth,  as  far  a.H  the  eve  can  reach,  a.«  if  some  hu;:e  animal 
hail  lH.>cn  hurruwin;;  U'neath,  and  had  thrown  up  the  dirt  in  that  manner;  but  you 
may,  by  ihanrc,  meet  two  or  three  men  with  a  bucket,  a  rope,  a  piik-axe,  and  a 
{»ortal>lc  windl:L<>s,  and  the  difliciilty  id  explained.  This,  in  the  languap^  of  tho 
country,  is  sx prospirtintf  party;  which,  Inring  interpreted,  meani  that  they  are  on  the 
l«K)k-out  for  ore,  if  it  is  to  Ikj  fimnd  within  ten  or  liAocn  feet  of  the  ground.  —  iV.  Y, 
Uumnj  World,  June  3,  1848. 

Our  claim  (near  Hangtown,]  did  not  prorc  rich  enough  to  satisfy  us;  so  we 
abandoned  it  and  ywiit  prospefiiutj.  —  Borthvcick't  California,  p.  124. 

1  've  gin  up  «li;:;:iu'  and  prosf)^'tin\  It  don't  pay  ;  and  lean  make  more  by  tellin' 
new  comers  whar  to  f^ink  ilu-ir  shaft.  If  they  find  gold,  I  get  half;  and  if  they 
don't,  I  chnrj;e  nothin'.  —  Tj*tt.  Jhun  Cnlifurnia^  .V.  Y.  TimfS. 

pKOSi'KCTOK.     A  srjirchcr  for  spots  where  minenils  exist,  applied  alike  to 
the  pn^cious  metals,  copjKT,  or  coal. 

A  pro.<p<rt'ir  *:o\'i  out  with  a  pick  and  hhovel,  and  a  washpan ;  and  to  test  the  rich* 
ncs.s  of  a  place,  \io  dhj-i  dnwn  till  hi»  n»:iclKS  tho  dirt  in  which  it  may  lie  expc<*tcd 
gold  will  Ik.*  found.  —  Ii<irthu-ivk's  Odijornia^  p.  124. 

Proti:.\(.'tki>  MKi'.TrN'c.     A  name  given  in  New  England  to  a  religious 

nuTtin;r,  protract«'d   or  continued  for   scvcnil  days  chiefly  among  tho 

Pre-bytcrians.  C<)n;rrcgalionalists,  Methodises  :uid  Haptist».   -Notice  is 

pometimes  ^ivcn  that  a  protracted  meeting  will  l»e  held  at  a  certain  time 

and  place,  where  larp*  numbers  of  jwople  assemble.     In  the  AVest  they 

are  called  "  bij;  meetinirs.** 

A  ndivrious  «cn>ation  is  niging  terribly  in  my  neighltorhood,  induced  by  the  influ- 
cnce  of  the  cxpcrtctl  it)mct, — there  is  a  protracied  mffting  round  the  comer,  and 
bii:Ii-pn'*'«un*  prayer  nuctings  on  every  iide.  —  Dofsticks, 

I  'm  a  •,'entlcman  that  calculates  to  hold  a  protracted  mttting  here  to*night.  —  Sam 

Slirlr,  \'ttiir€  and  Unman  ^'ature. 

You  don't  >upiMisc  a  jtetllor  that  had  experienced  religion  at  a /irvfrarfetf  mertiV 
woujil  « !uai  a  <Icp,;yman  ?     What  an  idee  ! —  Widow  Btdott  Papers,  p.  219. 

Pkoii).     (;iad  ;  a<,  "  I  should  bo  proud  to  sec  you." 

Tin*  K«'v.  Mr.  Hnjwnlow,  the  facetious  editor  of  the  Jone^boro*  Whig, 
in  an  iirlicle  on  his  own  obituarv,  savs: 

1I>  d(">ms  it  stated  to  the  world,  that  if  he  had  hii  Ufe  to  Urc  over  again,  btt 
could  improve  it  in  many  retpecta.    IIo  leaTet  no  apologtct  to  be  made  to  men  ia 
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this  lifo,  and  asks  no  fiiYors  of  anybody  "  on  tho  other  side  of  Jordan/'  but  hif 
God !  His  friends,  if  ho  have  any  left  behind,  can  be  of  no  seryice  to  him ;  hif 
enemies,  he  is  proud  to  know,  "  can't  reach  him  1" 

Prox,  or  Proxy.  The  use  of  these  words  is  confined  to  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.  Prox,  in  Rhode  Island,  means  the  ticket 
or  list  of  candidates  at  elections  presented  to  the  people  for  their  votes. 
By  a  law  of  the  colony  of  Providence  Plantations,  passed  in  the  year 
16-47,  the  General  Assembly  was  appointed  to  be  holden  annually,  "^if 
wind  and  weather  hinder  not,  at  which  the  general  officers  of  the  colony 
were  to  be  chosen."  This  clause  made  it  convenient  for  many  to  remain 
at  home,  particularly  as  they  had  the  right  to  send  their  votes  for  the 
officers  by  some  other  persons ;  hence  the  origin  of  these  terms  prox 
and  proxy  votes,  as  applied  to  the  present  mode  of  voting  for  State  offi- 
cers in  Rhode  Island.  —  Staphs* 8  Annals  of  Providence,  p.  64. 

Mr.  Pickering  observes  that  this  word  is  also  used  in  Connecticut,  as 
equivalent  to  election,  or  election-day.  He  quotes  the  following  instances 
from  a  Connecticut  newspaper : 

Republicans  of  Connccticat ;  previous  to  every  proxies  you  have  been  osuuilted 
on  every  side. 
On  tlic  approaching:  proxies  we  ask  you  to  attend  universally. 

Dr.  Webster,  with  whom  New  England,  or  rather  Connecticut,  seems 

to  have  been  a  synonyme  for  "  all  creation,"  says,  the  word  means,  **  in 

popular  use,  an  election  or  day  of  voting  for  officers  of  government.'* 

Wlien  tho  quiilification  of  a  freeman,  as  formerly,  was  low,  the  proxies  or  votnt 
'never  exceeded  1,300 ;  at  ])resent  tho  qualification  is  better,  and  the  proxies  are  only 
888.  —  Douglass'  Summari/,  1755,  Vol.  II.  p.  89. 

Pry.  a  large  lever  employed  to  raise  or  move  heavy  substances.  Used 
also  in  some  parts  of  England.  —  Worcester. 

To  Pry.     To  move  or  raise  by  means  of  a  large  lever.  —  Worcester, 

Publishment.  A  publishing  of  the  banns  of  marriage,  which  is  required 
by  law  in  New  England.  **  Mr.  Doc  and  !Miss  Roe's  publishment  took 
place  to-day." 

Any  persons  desiring  to  be  joined  in  marriage,  slioU  have  such  tlicir  intentioni 
published  ....  or  posted  up  by  the  clerk  of  each  town  ;  and  a  certificate  of  such 
publishment  ....  slinll  bo  produced  as  aforesaid  previous  to  their  marriage.^ 
Statutes  of  Massachusitts,  1786. 

Puccoox.     An  Indian  name  for  various  plants  affording  coloring  matter. 
1.  The  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  or  Blood  root.     The  juice  was  mach 
used  by  tlie  Indians  as  a  dye  or  stain,  as  on  the  old  basket  ware  now  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Tliey  have  the  puccoon,  with  which  the  Indians  used  to  paint  tlicmsclves  red ;  and 
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tho  ijliumach  and    sassafras,  which  make  a  deep  yeWow,  ^  DeveHy*8   llryima, 
Book  III. 

2.  Yellow  puccoon.     Hydrastis  canadensis,  or  Yellow  root. 

Pucker.  A  fright ;  a  state  of  jKjrplexity  or  trouble ;  agitation.  Pro- 
vincial in  P2nghuid. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  Squire's  wife  sliould  bo  in  a  pucker  to  see  tho 
I.4ulios'  Book  [which  contained  an  article  ridiculing  her].  —  Widow  Bcdott  Papers, 
p.  n26. 

PuKULO.  (Span.)  A  village  of  the  semi-civilized  Catholic  Indians  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  villa<:i>.<;  of  the  chriHtianized  Indians  in  New  Mexico  were  called  pueUoM,  in 
0|tp<><«itif)n  to  the  wild  roving  trihcs  that  refused  such  faTors. —  Widizenus,  Xtw 
Mtxiro. 

PuKBLO  Indian.     A  Catholic  Indian  villager  of  New  Mexico. 

The  iiio^t  iiitcrvritin^  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  arc  those  known  as 
the  Ptf  'Jo  IwUnm.  They  arc  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  rulers  of  tho  country, 
and  an^  so  cuIIimI  hccau<o  they  dwell  in  Tillages  and  subsist  by  afn^culturo,  instead 
of  Iivin«:  in  lo(l;;es  and  depending  upon  tho  chase,  as  the  wild  Indians  of  the  moan- 
tains  and  plains.  —  Airix,  El  Grimjo,  p.  114. 

Pl'kk.     1.  A  mean,  contemptible  fellow. 
2.  A  nickname  for  a  native  of  Missouri. 

Pi;ll-doo.  a  small  black  duck  found  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  They  seldom  fly,  but  rely  upon  swimming  and  diving  to 
evade  pursuit.     Tlie  wonl  is  probably  a  corruption  of  poult  d*eaUj  i!  c. 

water-hen. 

Pi'LL  Dk'K,  Pi'LL  Devil.  An  expre.vion  used  in  low  language  synony- 
mous with  "  nock  and  neck,"  denoting  an  equal  contest  in  a  race,  etc 

To  Vi'LL  Foot.     To  walk  fast ;  to  nin. 

I  lixik'd  up ;  it  was  another  shower,  by  Qosh.  IpyUs  foci  for  dear  life.  — Soa 
Siik  in  Ewjlundy  ch.  2. 

I  tliou^'lit  I  'd  run  round  two  or  three  streets.  So  I  pvUedfoot,  and  hunted  and 
swi'ut  till  I  got  so  tired  I  could 'nt  but  just  stiuid.  —  J/q/.  Doitninft  Maf^aif  in  Kern 

York. 

To  Pl'll  it.     To  run. 

And  how  a  roan  one  dismal  night 

Shot  her  with  silver  bullet. 
And  then  she  flew  stnui;ht  out  of  tight 

As  fast  as  she  could  jmll  it. 

T.  G.  Fe$$endm,  YoMktt  DoodU. 

To  Pill  rr,  among  travellers,  means  to  8top.  Alluding  to  the  act  of 
pulling  the  reins  of  a  horse  in  order  to  stop  him. 
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To  Pull  up  Stakes.  To  pack  up  one's  furniture  or  baggage,  prepantofj 
to  a  removal ;  to  remove.  The  allusion  is  to  pulling  up  the  stakes  of  a 
tent. 

If  this  stranger  is  to  receive  countenance,  then  I  '11  puU  up  ttaket  and  depart  ftom 
Tinnccum  for  ever.  — Knickerbocker  Magazine, 

To  Pull  Wool  oyer  the  Eyes. 

The  Tariff  project  for  reducing  the  revenue  is  a  humbug  — %a  trick  for  pultuig 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  innocent  people.  — N.  Y.  Herald, 

That  'ere  stranger's  only  playin'  possum,  but  he  can't  pull  the  wool  over  this 
child's  eyes ;  ho 's  got  'cm  both  skinned.  — A  Strcuf  Yankee  in  Texas. 

PuHA.  {Felis  concolor.)  An  animal  known  also  under  the  names  of  Con- 
gar,  Panther,  and  American  Lion,  the  largest  of  the  cat  kind  found  in 
America.  Flint  describes  it,  under  the  name  panther,  as  of  the  size  of 
the  largest  dogs,  of  a  dark  grayish  color,  marked  with  black  spots.  It  is 
in  shape  much  like  the  domestic  cat,  with  short  legs,  large  paws,  and  long 

•  talons.  It  conceals  itself  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  thence 
darts  upon  its  prey. 

Pumpkin-Seed.  A  variety  of  the  Perca  Americanoy  common  in  fresh- 
water ponds  and  lakes.  They  are  so  called  from  their  form.  In  the 
river  St  Lawrence  I  have  seen  them  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
In  some  places  they  are  called  Sun-fish. 

Puncheons.    A  term  which,  in  Georgia,  means  split  logs,  with  their  faces 

a'  little  smoothed  with  an  axe  or  hatchet     These,  being  laid   upon 

sleepers,  make  a  puncheon  floor. 

The  Squire's  dwelling  consisted  of  but  one  room.  The  house  was  oonstracted 
of  logs,  and  the  floor  was  of  puncheons,  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  12. 

Bill  knew  him ;  and  if  the  old  serpent  himself  had  popped  up  hiB  head  throng 
the  pundteons  and  claimed  him  for  his  brand,  he  could  n't  have  been  more  scared.— 
N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

PuNG.     A  rude  sort  of  sleigh,  or  oblong  box  made  of  boards  and  placed 

on  runners,  used  for  drawing  loads  on  snow  by  horses.  —  Worcester.    Also 

called  a  Jumper,  which  see. 

These  were  sledges  or  pungs,  coarsely  framed  of  split  saplings,  and  sonnoonted 
with  a  largo  crockery-crate.  — Margaret,  p.  174. 

Punk.     1.  Bottenwood;  touchwood;  spunk.    A  word  in  common  use  in 
New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Northern  States  and  Canada. 
Ash  defines  it  "  a  kind  of  fungus,  often  used  for  tinder."  —  Pickering. 
2.  A  punch  or  blow  with  the  fist.     New  York. 

To  Punk.    To  push  or  strike  with  the  fist ;  to  punch.    New  Yoxk 
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Punt.    In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  small  boat  mado  of  the  bodj  of  a 
large  tree.     In  Kngland,  a  punt  is  a  flat-bottomed  l>oat. 

Pl'pelo.     a  nannj  for  cider-brandy,  formerly  manufactured  in  New  Eng- 
land to  a  great  extent. 

"  Ilan't  they  f^t  nny  of  tho  religion  at  your  hoaM  ?"  "  No,  marm,  they  drink 
puftelo  and  rum."  —  Margaret,  p.  52. 

Put.     To  stay  put  Is  to  keep  still,  remain  in  order.    A  vulgar  expre^ion. 

Tlie  Icvccs  and  whan'cs  of  the  First  Municipality  won't  "  ttny  jnit."  Last  Gvcniofi^ 
ttiat  ])urt  of  the  levec  opposite  Cu<itom-llon»e  ftrcct,  which  had  caved  in  and  was 
iinrv  fillc*!,  sunk  8U(Menly  ten  feet.  —  -V.  0.  Picayune, 

To  Put.     To  stiirt ;  go ;  decamp  ;  be  off.    "  I  see  I  'm  not  wanted  here ; 

so  1 11  putr 

B found  him<:e1f  l>y  mistake  in  the  ladici'  Paloon  ;  a  fact  ho  waa  politely  in- 
formed of  by  one  of  the  occupantfl,  who  said,  "  Gaeia  yon  put  for  tho  wrong  pew, 
mbier."  —  Xotti  on  CanaJtif  (tc,  /Hack wood's  Mag. 

To  Put  off.     To  start,  set  out.    Originally  a  nautical  term. 

It  is  an  astonishing  fart  that  over  fifteen  thousand  pcnons  haTO  deserted  their 
homc.4  in  California,  and  put  off  by  every  means  of  conveyance  for  Fraser's  rirer.^ 
Xu.  TuUUigrncfr,  July  22,  1858. 

To  Put  out.     To  set  out ;  to  be  off.     A  Western  expression.     To  put  is 

used  in  the  same  s«;nse. 

Ait  mv  wife's  father  had  considcrdblo  land  on  Bine  Fox  river,  and  as  we  wanted 
a  little  more  ell>ow-rtx>ni,  I  say^  one  day  to  Nancy,  "  Nancy/'  says  I,  "  Idad, 
'uposc  we  put  out  and  live  there."  —  Carlton,  The  Xew  PurchoMe,  Vol.  L  p.  172. 

Well,  I  put  out  for  the  Planter's  as  fast  as  I  coold,  where  you  know  I  found  yoa 

at  lai»t.  —  Maj.  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  63. 

There  was  poin'  to  be  a  raisin'  or  log-rollin'  a  good  piece  off,  and  tho  old  man 
reckoned  he  'd  Itetter  put  out  in  the  evening  and  stay  at  some  of  the  neiphlior's  honsca 
and  be  allowed  to  take  an  early  start  in  momin.'  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

La  Bonttf  picked  up  three  mules  for  a  mero  song,  and  the  next  day  put  ONf  for  the 
riatte.  —  Ruxton,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  66. 

"  Tho  more  you  f;ive  tho  slaves,"  said  Jekyl,  "  tho  more  dissatisfied  they  grow, 
till  finally  ihiijput  for  the  free  States." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Clayton  ;  "  if  that  *s  to  be  tho  result,  they  may  put  as  soon  as 
thoy  can  get  ready."  —  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  195. 

To  Put  tiik  Licks  in.    To  exert  oneself. 

You  had  lK.>ttt>r  put  th'  Ueks  in  and  make  haste,  or  there  will  be  more  fiddlinf^  and 
danrin;;  and  scrvin;:  the  devil  this  mominjr.  ^  Sam  Stidc,  Hwman  Xatmre,  p.  164. 

To  Put  it  in*  Stik.ixg.     To  expre.^-*  oneself  strongly  or  emphatically. 

The  ini»i<»narii'*  in  the  South  are  pretty  carefol ;  they  put  it  in  stnrng  in  the 
catechism  aUmt  the  rijrhts  of  the  master.  —  Mrt.  Stmre,  Drtd,  Vol.  L  p.  193. 

To  Put  through.    To  carry  through,  effect,  aocompluh,  a  piece  of  hoa^ 

30 
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ness.    A  term  much  used  in  speaking  of  legislative  business ;  thusy  to 
carry  a  bill  or  resolution  is  "  to  put  it  through/* 

Puts.  When  a  speculator  thinks  that  stocks  are  going  down,  and  wishes  to 
make  a  small  operation  without  incurring  much  risk,  he  gives  a  small  sum 
for  the  privilege  of  delivering  a  small  amount  of  stock  at  a  certain  price. 
For  instance,  if  the  cash  price  of  Erie  was  fiflj-seven  per  cent,  a  specu- 
lator would  give,  saj  fiflj  dollars,  to  ^^  put "  or  deliver  one  hundred  shares 
at  Mj-six  and  a  half  per  cent,  say  next  week,  ten  days,  or  any  short  time. 
He  can  only  lose  his  fiily  dollars,  if  the  market  should  go  up ;  but  if  it  goes 
down  to  fifly-six,  he  gets  his  money  back,  and  all  below  that  is  so  much 
profit.  Operations  of  this  kind  are  carried  on  principally  among  the 
curb-stone  brokers,  men  who  have  strong  speculative  propensities  and 
very  little  capital.  —  Hunfs  Merchants^  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVII. 

PuTTO.  (Fr.  poteau,  a  post.)  A  stake  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  to  which 
wild  cattle  and  horses  are  secured.  A  term  in  general  use  in  the  grazing 
region  of  the  South-west. 

Putty-root.  (Aplectrum  hymendU).  Also  called  "Adam  and  Eve,** 
fix>m  the  bulb  of  the  preceding  year  being  always  connected  with  the 
new  one. 

To  Puzzle  a  Philadelphia  Lawyer  is  considered  a  very  difficult 

undertaking,  the  Philadelphia  gentlemen  of  the  profession  being  regarded 

as  remarkably  keen-witted. 

Had  General  Taylor  not  confessed  himself  a  whig,  it  would  have  puzzled  a  PkUor 
ddphia  lawyer  to  have  detected  it.  —  Southern  Patriot. 
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To  Quackle.    To  interrupt  in  breathing ;  to  almost  choke ;  to  suffocate. 
Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  America.  —  Worcester. 

Quadroon,  or  Quateron.    The  offspring  of  a  mulatto  woman  by  a  white 
man. 

QuAiiAUG.     In  Now  England,  the  popular  name  of  a  species  of  dams 
having  a  round  and  very  hard  shell.     See  Pooquaw. 

The  laws  of  Rhode  Island  provide,  that  any  person  who  shall  take  any 
qualiaugs  or  clams  from  certain  beds  in  Providence  river  between  May 
and  September,  shall  forfeit  twenty  dollars  for  each  offence. 

Quaker  City.    The  city  of  Philadelphia ;  so  called  from  its  founders  hav* 
ing  been  Friends  or  Quakers. 
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Quaker  Guns.    Wooden  guns  placed  in  the  port-holes  of  merchant  ves- 

Wc  fancy  oar  vessels  of  war  which  snfibred  tho  flllibiuter  Walker  to  esci^w  were 
armed  with  Qtiaker  guns.  —  Providence  Jattmal. 

To  Qualify.     To  swear  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  office ;  and  henco 

to  make  oath  of  any  fact ;  as,  ^  I  am  ready  to  qualify  to  what  I  haye 

aswrtcd  I " 

Dr.  Tate,  of  Viixinia,  the  new  Auditor  of  the  Treasniy  for  tho  Post-Office  De- 
partment, this  morning  qucdifitd  and  entered  upon  the  dutiei  of  his  office.  ^  The 
(liiiU.)  Sun,  Oct.  1,  1857. 

QuAKTKR.  A  twenty-five  cent  piece,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  doUar,  is 
often  culled  simply  a  quarter,  * 

Quarters.  The  negro  huts  of  a  plantation  arc  termed  the  negro  quarterif 
or  simply  the  quarters. 

QuEKN  City.     Cincinnati. 

Quip.  A  corruption  of  cud;  as,  in  vulgar  language,  a  quid  of  tobacco. 
In  Kont  (England),  u  cow  is  said  to  chew  her  quid ;  so  that  cud  and 
quid  are  the  same.  —  Pegge^s  Anonymia. 

Quilling.     A  piece  of  recti,  on  which  weavers  wind  the  thread  which 

forms  tho  woof  of  cloth,  is  called  a  quill ;  an  old  English  word.     In 

New  Knglund,  n  ct^rtain  process  of  winding  thread  is  called  quilling. 

The  child,  Mar^^uret,  sits  in  the  door  of  her  bouse,  on  a  low  stool^  with  a  tmall 
wheel,  wiudin<^  si>ooU,  in  our  vernacular,  quilling.  —  3Iargartt,  p.  6. 

Quiltixg-Bee,  or  Quiltincj-Frolic.    An  a<;semhlage  of  women  who 

unite  their  lal>or  to  make  a  hed-quilt.     They  meet  by  invitation,  seat 

thom>olves  around  the  frame  upon  which  the  quilt  is  placed,  and  in  a  few 

hour-*  complete  it.     Tea  follows,  and  the  evening  b  sometimes  closed  with 

dancing  or  other  amusements. 

Now  [in  the  davs  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant]  were  instituted  quHting-befM  and  hoskiqg- 
Ikh>!<,  and  other  ninil  A.<somblages,  where,  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  fiddle, 
toil  wui  enlivened  by  gaiety  and  followed  up  by  the  dance.  —  Irving,  Knickerhodoir, 


Raccoon.  {Procylon  lotor,)  A  well-known  carnivorous  animal  found  in 
nio>l  parts  of  North  -cVmerica,  ^-aluahle  for  its  fur.  Vulgarly  called 
(*tfvn,  which  see. 

To  Race.     To  cause  to  run,  to  chase.     A  vulgar  use  of  the  word. 
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Between  five  and  six  o'clock  on  Thorsdaj  afternoon,  a  well-known  '*^T^^iii!ff 
named  Michael  Clark,  while  passing  the  comer  of  Cathedral  and  Franklin  StnUMp 
espied  on  old  enemy  named  Edward  Gettier,  perched  on  a  scaffold  swinging  against 
the  side  of  a  new  house,  busy  applying  a  painter's  brush  to  the  stmclure,  and  re- 
gardless of  all  things  below.  Both  had  been  previously  concerned,  on  oppodfta 
sides,  in  several  street  aflrays ;  and  Clark  thinking  it  a  good  time  to  let  him  know  he 
was  about  again,  slipped  up,  and  commenced  shooting  at  Grettier  with  a  reToIyer. 
After  several  shots  had  been  wasted,  one  of  the  balls  took  effect  in  Gettier's  side, 
wounding  him  slightly.  Clark  then  ran,  and  Gettier,  jumping  down,  raced  him  for 
some  distance,  etc.  —  {Bait.)  San,  Aug.  7,  1858. 

Raddle.  In  New  England,  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  wooden  bar, 
with  a  row  of  upright  pegs  set  in  it,  which  is  employed  by  domestic 
weavers  to  keep  the  warp  of  a  proper  width,  and  prevent  it  from  be- 
coming entangled  when  it  is  wound  upon  the  beam  of  a  loom.  —  Webiter* 
It  is  an  English  term. 

Raft.  1.  A  frame  or  float,  made  by  laying  pieces  of  timber  across  each 
other.  —  Johnson.  In  North  America,  rajls  are  constructed  of  immense 
size,  and  comprise  timber,  boards,  staves,  etc  They  are  floated  down 
from  the  interior  to  th''  tide-waters,  being  propelled  by  the  force  of  the 
current,  assisted  by  Ihige  oars  and  sails,  to  their  place  of  destination. 
The  men  employed  on  these  rafU  construct  rude  huts  upon  them,  in 
which  they  often  dwell  for  several  weeks  before  arriving  at  the  places 
where  they  are  taken  to  pieces  for  shipping  to  foreign  parts. 

2.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  large  collection  of  timber  and  fSdlen 
trees,  which,  floating  down  the  great  rivers  of  the  West,  are  arrested  in 
their  downward  course  by  flats  or  shallow  places.  Here  they  accumu- 
late, and  sometimes  block  up  the  river  for  miles.  The  great  raft  on  Red 
river  extended  twenty  miles,  and  required  an  immense  outlay  of  money 
to  remove  it  in  order  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

3.  A  large  number,  a  host.     Vulgar. 

Wo  have  killed  Calhoun  and  Biddle ;  but  therp  is  a  raft  of  fellows  to  pat  down 
yet.  —  MoJ.  Downwg*s  Letters,  p.  93. 

We're  shoals  of  shad,  whole  raJls  of  canvos-bock  ducks,  and  no  end  of  teznqmis. 

—  Burton,  Waggeries. 

Among  its  notices  to  correspondents,  an  exchange  paper  says  :  "  a  rajl  of  original 
articles  arc  on  file  for  next  week."    We  hope  none  of  them  will  prove  mere  lumber. 

—  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

The  Elder's  wife  was  a  sick  lookin'  woman,  with  a  whole  rajl  o'  yonng 
squalling  round  her. —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  210. 

To  Raft.     To  transport  on  a  raft.  —  Webster. 

Rafting.     The  business  of  constructing  and  floating  rafts. 

Raftsman.    A  man  who  follows  the  business  of  rafting. 
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Hag.     To  take  the  rag  off  the  bush,  or  simply  to  take  the  rag  off,  is  to  bear 

away  the  palm. 

I  liml  an  everlostin'  fai^t  Narmgansett  pacer.  I  was  ooiutidcrablo  proud  of  him,  I 
Ojisarc  you ;  for  he  tocik  thf  rag  off  the  hu»h  in  great  style.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 
p.  218. 

"  Don't  Ih!  skecrcd,"  Raid  I,  "  Gincral,  don't  be  skecred ;  I  ain't  a  goin'  for  to 
hurt  you,  but  jist  to  salute  you  as  my  senior  officer,  for  it  tante  often  two  sach  old 
lieroes  like  you  and  me  meet,  I  can  tell  you.  You  fit  at  Waterloo,  and  I  fit  at 
Bunker's  Hill ;  you  whipt  the  French,  and  wo  whipt  the  English.  P'ra|>s  history 
can't  show  ji^t  two  sueh  battles  as  them  ;  they  take  the  rag  o/f* quite.  —  Sam  Slick  in 
England,  Chapter  XXXVIII. 

Rail.  A  piece  of  timber,  cleA,  hewed,  or  sawed,  inserted  in  upright  posts 
for  fencing.  The  common  raiU  among  farmers  are  rough,  being  used  as 
thoy  are  i*plit  from  the  chestnut  or  other  trees. —  Webtter. 

To  Rail  it.     To  travel  by  railroad. 

From  Petersbur^li  I  raiM  it  through  the  North  CarolinA  pitch,  tar,  torpentiiie, 
and  lumlter  country,  to  the  great  American  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lamber  depot 
—  Wilmin^on.  The  prospect  is,  from  the  car  windows,  continaoosly  an  immensity 
of  pine,  pine,  nothing  but  pine-trees,  broken  here  and  there  with  openings  of  pine 
under-brujili.  —  Lttttr  in  X.  Y.  Tribune,  May  22,  1846. 

Rail-cak.     a  cor  for  transporting  passengers  on  railroads. 

Railroad.  Tliis  wonl  l^  in  universal  use  in  the  United  States,  while 
"  railway "  is  more  common  in  England.  So  we  say  railroad  trads, 
raihoiid  ile|K>t,  an<l  railroad  car,  which  in  England  would  be  called  a 
railway,  a  railway  station,  and  railway  carriage. 

To  Raise  a  Rackkt.    To  make  a  racket  or  noise. 

I  sec  it  wam't  no  use  raisin*  a  racket;  so  I  concluded  I  'd  have  satisfaction  oat  of 
him,  and  began  sluikin'  my  fist  at  him.  -~  Southern  Skelchei,  p.  36. 

To  Raise  Cain.     To  cause  a  disturbance ;  to  make  a  row. 

Now  bring  Mexico  into  ttic  Union,  and  I  'd  like  to  know  which  of  the  great  powen 
would  undertake  to  dii'tato  to  her,  or  tell  her  what  she  most  do.  .  .  .  Then 
would'nt  \te  any  struttin'  about,  and  talkin  big,  and  thseetenin'  to  roMS  Gnu.  — 
Ilammomi,  Lakes  and  Forest  Scenes. 

To  Raise  one*s  Hair.    In  the  semi-barbarous  dialect  used  by  the  hunteni 

trappers,  and  others  who  traverse  the  great  pluDS  and  prairies  of  the 

AVest,  scalping  a  man  is  **  raising  (or  lifting)  his  hair/* 

Kit  Carson  in  the  parap>n  of  mountaineers:  to  look  at  him  no  one  would  think 
tltat  the  niil<i-l<K)king  iK'in^  U'fore  him  was  an  incarnate  devil  in  an  Indian  fighl, 
and  h:ul  nz/vf/  more  hair  frum  the  rcd*»kins  than  any  two  men  in  the  Wesfem 
country.  —  Huston,  Life  in  the  Far  West,  p.  194. 

Raise.  To  make  a  raise  is  a  vulgiir  American  phrase,  meaning  to  make  a 
haul,  to  niisc  the  wind. 

30* 
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The  chances  were  altogether  favorable  for  making  a  raise,  without  fear  of 
tion.  —  Simon  Suggs,  p.  48. 

I  made  a  raise  of  a  horse  and  saw,  after  being  a  wood-piler's  appientioe  for  a 
while. — Nealf  Sketches. 

To  Raise.  1.  To  cause  to  grow ;  to  procure  to  be  produced,  bied,  or 
propagated :  as  to  raise  wheat,  barley,  hops,  etc  ;  to  raise  horses,  oxeiiy 
or  sheep.  —  Webster. 

To  raise  is  applied  in  the  Southern  States  to  the  breeding  of  negroes. 
It  is  also  sometimes  heard  at  the  North  among  the  illiterate ;  as,  '^  I  was 
raised  in  Connecticut,"  meaning  brought  up  there.  See  more  in  Picker- 
ing's Vocabulary. 

You  know  I  was  raised,  as  they  say  in  Virginia,  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Korth.  —  Paulding,  Letters  from  the  South,  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

Old  negro  Bill,  belonjj^ng  to  Mr.  Sampson,  Ilont  Co.,  Virginia,  was  raited  tiiero 
and  served  in  the  American  llevolution,  a  portion  of  the  time  as  a  servant  to  Wash* 
ing^on. —  (  Wash.)  Ev.  Star,  Jan.  7,  1857. 

2.  To  obtain  with  diOiculty  or  in  a  discreditable  manner. 

3.  To  make  up,  fabricate,  invent ;  as,  ^  Tliat  's  a  tale  they  Ve  raised  on 
mc,"  meaning  some  ludicrous  or  disgraceful  anecdote  invented  against  ft 
person.     Western. 

To  Raise  a  Bead.    This  expression  is  used  at  the  West,  and  means  to 

bring  to  a  head,  to  make  succeed.    The  figure  is  taken  from  brandy, 

rum,  or  other  liquors,  which  will  not  "  raise  a  bead,"  unless  of  the  proper 

strength. 

The  result  was,  if  the  convention  had  been  then  held,  the  party  wonld'nt  htsn 
been  able  to  raise  a  bead.  —  Letter  from  Ohio,  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1846. 

Raising-Bee,  or  Raising.    In  New  England  and  the  Northern  States, 
the  operation  or  work  of  setting  up  the  frame  of  a  building.  —  Webster. 
On  sucli  occasions  the  neighboring  fanners  are  accustomed  to  assemble 
and  lend  their  assistance.    In  this  way  the  framework  of  the  largest 
house  or  bam  is  set  up  in  a  few  hours. 

Baising-hees  wore  freqneo^  where  houses  sprang  up  at  the  wagging  of  the  fiddle- 
stick, as  the  walls  of  Thebes  sprang  up  of  yore  to  the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Amphion. 
—  Knickerbocker's  New  York^ 

The  spectacle  of  a  raising,  tliougli  so  common-place  an  affair  elsewhere,  U  sonie- 
tliing  worth  seeing  in  the  woods.  —  Mrs.  Clavers*s  Forest  Life. 

Rake  down.     A  taking  down,  a  scolding. 

I  have  expected  to  be  "  blown  up  "  in  print,  by  "  S 1,"  before  now,  but 

hare  so  far  escaped  —  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  b'hoys  about  here.  I 
would  submit  with  a  good  grooo  to  a  "  rake  down,"  if  I  could  only  succeed  in  start- 
ing again  his  "gray  goose  quilL"  —  N.  Y.  Spirit af  the  Times, 
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Rancho,  or  Ranch.  (Span,  rancho.)  A  rude  Jiut  of  posta,  covered  with 
bnuiclies  or  tliatcb,  where  hcnL^mcn  or  farm-laborers  live  or  only  lodge 
at  night. 

Ranciieria.  (Span.)  TIic  place,  site,  or  house  in  the  country  where  a 
uuihlier  of  rancheros  collect  together.  The  collection  of  few  or  manj 
ImtA  or  ranchos  into  a  small  Tillage. 

Ranch Kuo.  (Span.)  A  person  who  lives  in  a  rancho ;  and  hence  any 
peasant  or  countryman. 

Ran(ie.  1.  The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  sur>*eyed  or  divided 
into  ranges,  which  designate  the  order  of  their  arrangement  into  town- 
ships. —  Bouvxer'a  Law  Diet 

2.  In  Texa^,  the  prairies  on  which  the  large  herds  of  cattle  graze  and 
range  are  called  cattle  or  stock  ranges. 

AMicn  ajiy  ]x;rson  may  hunt  cstrays  in  another  stock  range,  he  sbaU,  notifj  tho 
owner  of  said  stock  of  his  intention.  —  Laws  of  Texas. 

The  herdsman  a^tM^s  to  deliver  a  certain  nomber  of  beeves,  in  marketable  order. 
.  .  .  The  range  is  then  si.'oured  and  the  roquisito  number  obtained.  —  OlmtUd  s  Texas, 
p.  371. 

Ranters.     A  gang  of  Baltimore  bullies. 

Rai'ids.  The  part  of  a  river  where  the  current  mo%'es  with  more  celerity 
tlum  the  common  current.  Rapids  imply  a  considerable  descent  of  the 
earth,  but  not  sufficient  to  occasion  a  fall  of  the  water,  or  what  is  called 
a  cascade  or  cataract.  —  Webster, 

Rat.  a  contemptuous  term  used  among  printers,  to  denote  a  man  who 
works  under  price. 

To  Rat.     Among  printers,  to  work  under  price. 

Rat  Office.     A  printing  office  in  which  full  prices  arc  not  paid. 

Ratoons.     1.  (Span,  retofio.)     Sugar  cane  of  the  second  and  third  yearns 
growth,  of  which  cuttings  are  made  for  planting  the  succeeding  year. 
2.  The  heart-leaves  in  a  tobacco-plant.  —  WebUer.  « 

Rattlesnake.  {Crotalus  horrtdus,)  A  genus  of  serpents,  celebrated  for 
th<*  danger  which  accompanies  their  bite,  and  for  the  peculiar  appen- 
(higf's  to  their  tail.  Tliis  venomous  reptile,  of  which  there  arc  many  spe- 
cies, is  exclusivt'ly  confined  to  America ;  but  they  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  the  l^iited  States  in  pro|x>rtion  to  the  increase  of  {copulation. 

To  Realize.  To  feel  or  bring  home  to  one*s  mind  as  a  reality.  In  this 
t«en>o  it  is  not  without  English  authority  ;  as,  ^^  to  realize  oqc*s  positioo." 
{Keel.  Bev.)  —  Worcester. 
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Now  to  realize  the  idea  of  what  a  nebulous  star  most  portend,  etc  -^  Ntchoi,  J^fd, 
of  the  World,  p.  45. 

This  allusion  must  have  had  enhanced  strength  and  beauty  to  the  eyo  of  a  nAtion 
extensively  devoted  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  therefore  realizing  all  its  fine  Boenes  and 
the  tender  emotions  to  which  they  gave  burth.  —  Dwight, 

Reab  Horse.  The  vulgar  name,  at  the  South,  for  the  orthopterous  insect 
called  the  Mantis,  Camel  Cricket,  or  Johnny  Cock-horse. 

Reboso.  (Span.)  A  scarf  or  long  shawl  imiyersally  worn  over  the  head 
and  shoulders  by  the  women  of  the  Spanish- American  States  and  Teiri- 
tories. 

Receittor.  a  person  to  whom  goods  levied  on  by  the  sheriff  are  deliy- 
ercd,  on  his  undertaking  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  sheriff  on  demand,  or 
to  pay  the  amount  on  execution.  —  BurrilTs  Law  Diet 

To  Re-charter.  To  charter  again ;  to  grant  a  second  or  another  charter 
to.  —  Webster, 

To  Reckon.  To  think ;  to  imagine  ;  to  believe ;  to  conjecture ;  to  con- 
clude ;  to  guess.  Used  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  cahulcUe  is 
in  New  England  and  elsewhere.  It  is  provincial  in  England  in  the  same 
sense,  and  is  noticed  in  the  glossaries  of  Pegge  and  Brockett.  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, in  his  remarks  on  the  Yorkshire  dialect,  says :  '^ '  I  reckon  *  comes 
out  on  every  occasion,  as  perhaps  aliens  would  expect  from  this  coimtxy 
of  *  ready  reckoners.* "  —  Nugce  LiteraritBy  p.  317. 

"  General,  I  guess  we  best  say  nothin'  more  about  bribin'/'  says  I.  "  Well/'  says 
ho,  "  Major,  I  reckon  you  're  right."  —  Major  Downing'i  Letters,  p.  208. 

I  say !  what  do  you  guess  about  lending  me  your  axe  for  a  spell  ?  Do  you 
reckon  you  can  spare  it?  — Mrs.  Clavers^s  Forest  Life,  Vol.  L  p.  84. 

I  reckon  you  hardly  ever  was  at  a  shooting-match,  stranger,  from  the  cut  of  yonr 
coat.  —  Georgia  Scenes,  p.  198. 

To  Recoupe.  (Fr.  recouper.)  To  diminish  a  daim  for  damages  by  cut- 
ting off  or  keeping  back  a  part. 

This  old  word  has  been  revived  to  a  considerable  extent  in  modem 
law.  "  Where  a  man  brings  an  action  for  breach  of  a  contract  between 
him  and  the  defendant,  and  the  latter  can  show  that  some  stipulation  in 
the  same  contnict  was  made  by  the  plaintiff,  which  he  has  violated,  the 
defendant  may,  if  he  choose,  instead  of  suing  in  his  turn,  recoupe  his 
damages,  arising  from  the  breach  committed  by  the  plaintiff,  whether  they 
be  liquidated  or  not.  The  law  will  cut  off  so  much  of  the  plaintiff's 
claim  as  the  cross-damages  may  come  to."  —  Co  wen,  in  WendelTs  Re- 
port 8,  Vol.  XXII.  p.  156. 

Recoupemekt.     Defalcation  or  discounting  from  a  demand.    A  keeping 
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back  soniothin<;  which  is  due,  because  there  is  an  equitable  reasoD  to 
withhohl  it.  The  principle  of  recoupement  has  been  established  in  the 
State  of  New  York  in  several  cases  of  recent  occurrence.  —  Burrilfs 
Law  Diet. 

Red  Adder.     See  Copperhead. 

Red-Bud.  (Cem's  canadensis,)  A  small  ornamental  tree,  noted  for  its 
pink  Howers,  which  nt  a  distance  resemble  those  of  the  peach-tree.  It 
grow:4  on  rich  soil  from  New  York  to  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  southwards. 
AL<o  called  Juda.s-tree. 

Red  Cent.     A  common  term  for  the  copper  cent. 

When  Gen.  Wtuihin^n  luul  got  ilirough  with  his  fighting  .  .  .  guvemmcnt  owed 
him  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  had  n't  the  flnt  red  cent  to  paj  with.  — 
Hammond's  Ixike  and  Forest  Scenes. 

Every  tiling;  in  New  Orleans  »cllii  by  dimes,  bits,  and  picajunca ;  and  as  for  cop- 
per money  I  have  not  seen  tlie  fin«t  red  cent.  —  Bayard  Taylor  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

II must  have  a  million  of  dollars,  and  a  man  with  that  is  not  poor  in  anj 

country  ;  eertainly  it  was  a  great  catch  for  Bliss  L        ,  withoat  a  red  cent  of  her 
own.  —  The  Upjhr  Ten  Thousand,  p.  147. 

Red  Dog  Money.  A  tenn  applied,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  certain 
bank-notes  which  have  on  their  back  a  large  red  stamp. 

The  late  (ienenil  Banking-law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  was 
applied  to  all  new  banks,  as  well  as  to  those  the  charters  of  which  were 
renewed,  obliged  tho  parties  or  individuals  associated  to  deposit  securities 
with  the  comptndh'r,  an<l  ri'ceiTo  from  him  blank  notes  of  various  denom* 
inations,  signed  or  Ix'aring  the  certificate  of  the  comptroller  or  officer 
authorized  by  hini.     These  notes  bore  a  red  stamp  on  their  back.**. 

The  free  adini>sion  under  this  law  of  securities  of  a  verj  questionable 
character  induced  many  persons,  both  individually  and  collectively,  to 
organize  banks  of  is>ue ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a  considerable 
]>ortiun  of  the  circulating  medium  soon  consisted  of  the  notes  of  the  free 
banks,  bearing  the  red  stamp.  The  community,  generally,  did  not  OOQ- 
sider  these  notes  ns  safe  as  those  issued  by  the  old  banks,  and  stigmatized 
them  as  red  dogs,  and  the  currency  as  red  dog  money.  The  character 
of  the  securities,  however,  has  since  been  improved  by  an  act  which 
demands  that  only  certain  stocks  of  well-established  reputation  shall  be 
admitted ;  and  consetiuently  the  odium  which  existed  against  the  first 
)>anks  on.>at<Ml  undrr  the  law  Ls  now  done  away  with.  In  Michigan  they 
apply  the  term  Uue  pup  money  to  bank-notes  having  a  blue  stamp  <ni 
their  backs. 

Mui'h  Ini;:us  coin  and  wild-cat,  ni«/ </(«•/ 6i'i/«  are  in  drcnlation ;  bat,  as  a  general 
prinriplf,  <liin-|>la.'itcrA  oro  regarded  cantioaaly,  and  nothing  is  given  for  nothing.^ 
Sorth^  Slat'f  of'  the  Ijamp,  p.  38. 
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Shakspeare  makes  one  of  his  characters  say : 

"  How  fwvet  the  moonshine  sleeps  upon  thb  hank.'* 

Bat  in  this  "red  dog  "  and  "wild-cat "  era,  the  reading  about  banks  and  mooadans 
should  be  modernized  thus  : 

"  How  sweet  these  hanks  do  sleep  upon  this  moonshine.'* 

LaSaBePrm. 

Ked-Ete.     Fiery  new  whiskey. 

I  promised  the  overseer  a  new  covering  and  a  demijohn  of  red^ofe  if  all  maX 
straight,  got  my  little  fixins  together,  and  off  I  set.  — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  ITsMt. 

Red  Horses.    A  nickname  applied  to  the  natives  of  Kentucky. 

Red  Men.     The  American  Indians,  so  called  from  their  color. 

Since  the  red  men  have  become  known  to  us,  numerous  tribes  have  been  eztin- 
guished,  with  all  their  peculiar  customs  and  institutions ;  yet,  as  a  whole,  the  Indian 
remains.  — LaphanCa  Antiqs,  of  Wisconsin,  p.  30. 

Children,  you  ask  wliy  the  red  men  keep  moving  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  why 
the  pale  faces  follow  ?  You  ask  if  the  place  where  the  sun  sets  will  ever  bo  readied, 
and  if  pale  men  will  go  there  to  plough  and  build.  —  Cooper,  The  Red  Skins,  p.  321. 

The  red  man,  too. 
Has  left  the  blooming  wilds  he  ranged  so  long, 
And,  nearer  to  the  Kocky  Mountains,  sought 
A  wilder  hunting-ground.  —  Bryant,  The  Prairies. 

The  red  man  smoked  his  pipe,  or  trimmed  the  fire, 

And  many  a  tale  he  to  our  father  told 
Of  barbarous  battle  and  of  slaughter  dire. 

That  on  Pawtucket's  mnrgo  there  chanced  of  old. 

Durfee,  What  Cheer,  Canto  iii. 

Red  Race.     The  American  Indians. 

Wo  need  not  look  to  Mexico  or  any  other  country  for  the  descendants  of  the 
mound-builders.  We  probably  see  them  in  the  present  rtd  race  of  the  somo  or  ad- 
jacent regions. — Lapham's  Antiqs.  of  Wisconsin,  p.  29. 

Red-Root.  A  shrub  found  upon  the  pi*airies  near  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
highly  esteemed  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  It  resembles  the  tea  of  ooin- 
merce,  and  affords  an  excellent  beverage.  —  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Maunr 
tains,  p.  26. 

Red-Skin.    An  American  Indian. 

What  may  be  right  and  proper  in  a  red-skin  may  be  sinful  in  a  man  who  has  not 
even  a  cross  in  blood  to  plead  for  his  ignorance.  —  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 

Red  Viper.     See  Copperhead. 

To  Redeem.  To  pay  the  value  in  specie  of  any  promissory  note,  bill,  or 
other  evidence  of  debt  given  by  the  State,  by  a  company  or  cor])oration, 
or  by  an  individual  The  credit  of  a  State,  a  banking  company,  or  indi- 
vidual, is  good  when  they  can  redeem  all  their  stock,  notes,  or  bills  at  par. 
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—  Webster.    This  sense  of  the  word  is  peculiar  to  us,  and  is  not  noticed 
bj  any  English  lexicographer.    In  England  they  ccuh  notes,  bank-bills,  etc. 

REDEMrTioxER.  This  name  is  given  in  the  Southern  States  to  those  Ger- 
mans, Irish,  and  other  Europeans  who  emigrate  from  their  own  country 
to  the  United  States,  and  sell  their  services  for  a  term  of  time  to  pay 
their  passtige-money  and  other  expenses.  —  Pickering. 

Reed-Bird.    See  Doholiiik. 

Refectory.  An  eating-house,  restaurant.  This  word  originally  denoted 
an  apartment  in  convents  and  monasteries  where  a  moderate  repast  was 
taken ;  and  at  Oxford,  England,  is  applied  to  the  place  where  the  mem- 
bers of  each  College  or  Hall  dine. 

Referee.  A  person  to  whom  a  cause  pending  in  a  court  is  referred  by 
the  court,  to  take  testimony,  hear  the  parties,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
court ;  and  upon  whose  report,  if  confirmed,  judgment  is  entered.  —  Bur" 
riWs  Law  Diet.  A  referee  differs  from  an  arbitrator,  the  latter  being 
chosen  by  parties  to  decide  a  cause  between  them. 

Reform  School.  A  school  for  the  confinement,  instruction,  and  refor- 
mation of  juvenile  oiTcnder^i,  and  of  young  persons  of  idle,  vicious,  and 
vagrant  habits. 

Ri:(«ALiA.  The  banners,  aprons,  badges,  and  other  decorations  used  by  the 
Society  of  Odd  Fellows.  It  is  singular  that  this  term,  which  signifies 
the  trappings  of  royalty,  should  have  been  chosen  by  this  large  and 
resi>cctable  body  for  their  simple  decorations. 

Re<;ent.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  member  of  a  corporate  body 
which  is  investiHl  with  the  su])erintendence  of  all  the  colleges,  academicf, 
and  schools  in  the  State.  This  board  consists  of  twenty-one  members, 
who  are  called  "  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yoriu** 
Tlit^y  are  appointed  and  removable  by  the  legislature.  They  have  power 
to  grant  acts  of  incor|>oration  f«r  colleges ;  to  visit  and  inspect  all  coUeges, 
academies,  and  schools ;  and  to  make  regulations  for  governing  the  same. 

—  Statutes  of  New  York. 

RE<iRET.  A  note  declining  an  invitation,  and  containing  an  expression  of 
n>;m.'t  for  the  same  ;  &<«,  ^  I  can*t  go  to  Mrs.  Jones's  ball  next  Wednes- 
day, but  must  send  a  regret.^     A  new  lady's  term. 

Re<;i  LAR  Way.  Very  often  in  the  report  of  stock  sales  the  letters  B.  w. 
an^  attaohod  to  certain  operations.  This  "  regular  way  "  means  the  deliv- 
ery of  th<>  st<H'k  sfild  the  next  day.  All  sales  for  cash  arc  for  immediate 
delivery.  —  //Mwri  Merch.  Mag.J Vol  XXXVIL 
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/     Rehash.    A  cooking  over  again  ;  a  renewal  or  repetition  in  another  finvL 

Doubtless  of  English  origin,  though  not  in  the  dictionaries. 

Gov.  Tallmadge,  in  speaking  of  Senator  Shields's  promise  to  present 

the  memorial  of  the  ^^  Spiritualists  "  to  the  Senate,  and  his  treatment  of  it 

afterwards,  says : 

I  confess  my  surprise,  that,  instead  of  moving  for  an  investigation  by  a  select  com- 
mittee, he  should  have  given  in  advance  a  rehash  of  what  has  been  80  often  fftid 
before  by  the  opponents  of  spiritnalism.  —  Uealing  of  Nations,  Appendix,  p.  408. 

To  Reinsure.    To  insure  the  same  property  a  second  time  by  other 

underwriters.  —  Webster, 

It  is  common  with  underwriters  or  insurance  companies,  when  they 

find  they  have  too  large  a  sum  insured  on  one  ship,  or  in  a  particular 

district,  to  reinsure  a  part  elsewhere. 

The  insurer  may  cause  the  property  insured  to  be  reinsured  by  other  perBonB.  -~ 
Walsh,  French  Com.  Code. 

To  Reinvestigate.     To  investigate  again.  —  Webster. 

Reinvestigation.     A  repeated  investigation.  —  Worcester. 

To  Reland.    To  go  on  shore  after  having  embarked.  —  Webster. 

Religion.     To  get  religion  is  a  technical  term  among  certain  sects,  mean- 
ing to  be  converted. 

To  Reloan.    To  loan  again;  to  lend  what  has  been  lent  and  repaid.— > 
Webster. 

To  Remind,  for  remember ;  as,  "  the  company  will  please  remind.**    A 
New  York  vulgarism. 

Removability.    The  capacity  of  being  removed  from  an  office  or  station ; 
capacity  of  being  displaced.  —  Webster. 

Rencu.     a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the  word  rinse. 

Renewedly.     Anew ;  again ;  once  more.    A  word  of^n  used  by  Amer- 
ican preachers,  but  not  supported  by  good*  English  use.  —  Worcester. 

Rendition,  for  rendering.    A  new  use  of  the  word. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  17,  1858,  after  recording  the  acquittal 

of  a  man  tried  for  murder,  says : 

On  tlic  rendition  of  the  verdict,  the  largo  audience  present  manifested  enthusiastic 
approbation. 

At  half  post  7  o'clock  this  evening  two  gentlemen  are  announced  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses to  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  **  Bible  Union  "  oi^ganization,  which  haa  for 
its  purpose  the  closest  possible  rendition  of  the  me4ining  of  the  original  text  of  thft 
Scriptures  into  English  and  other  modem  tongues.  —  N<xt.  Intelligencer,  Nor.  11^ 
1858. 
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To  Rkopen*.  To  open  ap:nin.  —  Withsier,  This  word  is  much  used.  The 
theatni  reopens  for  the  reason  ;  the  schools  reopen  after  their  vacations. 

Rkouo.vniz.vtiox.  Th*»  art  of  organizing  anew ;  as, "  repeated  reorganxza' 
tioii  of  the  troops."  —  Webster. 

Repetitious,     Repeating;  containing  repetition.  —  Webster. 

Mr.  I'ii'kering  notices  this  word,  which  ho  thinks  is  peculiar  to  the 

writer  from  whom  the  following  extract  is  taken : 

The  ob-icn'ation  whicli  yoa  huvo  qiiotcfl  from  the  AhM  Rajiml,  which  ban  been 
written  i»t!"  in  a  su(Mrv<ion  not  iniirh  le*-*  rffnti'tiotig  or  protracted  than  that  in  which 
whoollxn-j  (»f  former  times  wrote.  —  Runarks  on  the  Iteview  of  Titchifptin's  IjftterSf 
Boston,  1813. 

Mr.  AVorcestcT,  however,  cites   the  North   American   Rc%'iew  and   R, 

Anderson  as  authorities  for  its  use. 

Republicans.  A  jmrty  name  which  has  been  several  times  adopted  in  the 
history  of  AnuTioan  iH>Htics.  It  is  now  held  bj  a  party  formally  organ- 
ized in  thr  war  185G,  the  main  **i>lank**  of  whose  "platform"  is,  oppo- 
sition to  tin*  extension  of  slavery  to  new  territories.  On  account  of  their 
supiK)sed  tontlness  for  the  negn)es,  they  luire  been  commonly  styled  by 
their  opponents  Jffack  Republicans, 

The  litpufJinm  party,  as  our  n\'nlers  are  well  aware,  was  called  into  bein;;  M>lely 
to  R'si>t  the  en<Ti)ai'hnients  of  shiverj'  n\Hm  the  free  territory  of  the  Union  and  upon 
the  frv-e  States.  It  wa<i  a  combination  of  men  of  Tar}'in{;  political  antecedents ; 
KOine  had  l>een  Whi;:!^,  some  iK'nuM-rats,  c^ome  Americans,  nome  AlK)litionL4tri,  •ome 
had  alwavi^  kept  ahK>f  from  jKilitirs.  — X.  Y.  Tribune,  July  9,  1858. 

Requisition.     A  demand  oi*  tlie  executive  of  one  county  or  State  upon 

anothtT  for  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

Under  the  olii  cr)nfo<U>nition  of  the  American  States,  Conf;reM  often  made  rtqm* 
siti'tns  on  the  State;*  for  money  to  supply  the  treasury ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  en- 
force tlie  rf'pusitionis,  and  the  States  netjlccted  or  partially  complied  with  them.  — 
Alex.  Hamilton. 

To  Resiiif.     To  ship  again  ;  to  ship  wlmt  has  been  conveyed  by  water  or 

imjwrted.  —  Webster. 

3Iuch  used  in  all  our  commercial  cities. 

Resident  C>k.\i)Uate.  Graduates  of  colleges  who  are  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing their  studies  at  a  college,  without  joining  any  of  its  departmenta. 
They  may  attend  the  puldic  lectures  given  in  the  institution,  and  enjoy 

the  UM'  of  its  libnirv. 

m 

Reservation.     A  tract  of  the  public  land  reserved  or  set  aside  for  some 

j^ublie  UM\  as  for  school's,  the  Indians,  etc     In  Canada  are  the  **  Clergy 

Reserve"*"  lor  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

/ui*rrii/i.>r<4  of  land  thirty  miles  »qaaro  ahall  be  snrreyed  on  the  ffootier  (or  the 
friendlv  Indiana.  —  Littci  of  Texas. 
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Besolye.  Legal  or  official  determination ;  legislatiye  act  concenung  a 
private  person  or  corporation,  or  concerning  some  private  business- 
Public  acts  of  a  legislature  respect  the  State ;  and  to  give  them  validitj, 
the  bills  for  such  acts  must  pass  through  all  the  legislative  forms.  Re- 
solves are  usually  private  acts,  and  are  often  passed  with  less  formalitj.  — 
Webster, 

Restitutioxists.  a  reli^ous  sect  which  has  recently  sprung  up  in  Wor- 
cester and  some  other  places.  The  following  account  is  given  of  it  by 
the  "  Worcester  Transcript : " 

The  RestitiUionists  believe  that  what  man  lost  in  the  faU  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  restored ;  and  that  the  genu,  now  confined  to  their  own  small 
number,  is  yet  to  bud  and  flourish  till  it  covers  the  earth.  They  are  aU 
Restitutionists  in  one  sense  —  they  believe  that  every  thing  is  to  oome 
back  to  its  original  form  and  purity.  Their  Sabbath,  therefore,  occurs 
on  Saturday,  as  the  original  day  of  worship ;  and  their  meetings  are 
held  Friday  evening,  because  it  is  Sunday  eve.  They  only^e  the  Lord's 
prayer,  as  that  alone  can  have  efficacy  with  the  Father.  To  them — or 
three  of  them  at  least  —  is  committed  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues.  This 
gift  appears  to  be  rather  useless,  as  the  words  spoken  are  not  only  un- 
intelligible to  bystanders,  but  to  the  others  who  have  a  like  gift,  till  the 
inward  manifestation  of  the  spirit  makes  it  known.  They  are  Gk>d'8 
chosen  and  willing  instruments,  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  now  develops 
himself  partially,  but  through  whose  instrumentality  the  world  is  soon  to 
be  entirely  restored. 

This  sect,  small  in  numbers,  is  strong  in  the  faith  and  working  activity 
of  its  members.  There  are  others  of  a  like  faith  in  Athol,  New  Brain- 
tree,  Springfield,  and  other  places. 

Result.  The  decision  or  determination  of  a  council  or  deliberatiye  as- 
sembly ;  as,  "  the  restdt  of  an  ecclesiastical  council."  Peculiar  to  New 
England. —  Webster, 

To  Result.  To  decide  or  decree,  as  an  ecclesiastical  counciL  —  Pteher' 
ing. 

According  to  Dr.  Milner,  tlio  Conncil  of  Nico  restdted,  in  opposition  to  the  views 
of  Arius,  that  the  Son  was  peculiarly  of  the  Father,  etc.  —  Bible  Newt,  Bee,  Ni 
Worcester. 

To  Resukrect.  To  reanimate,  to  restore  to  Ufe,  to  bring  to  public  view 
that  which  was  forgotten  or  lost. 

In  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  6th  vol.  of  Mr.  Benton's  ^^  Abridgm^t 
of  the  Debates  of  Congress,"  in  speaking  of  the  founders  of  the  goyem- 
ment,  "  who  are  all  gone  —  their  bodies  buried  in  the  earth,  their  woiks 
buried  under  rubbish,  and  their  names  beginning  to  fade  away,"  the 
author  adds : 
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I  rtmrrtct  the  whole  1  pat  them  in  scene  again  on  the  liring  itage,  CTcry  one  with 

tlie  best  of  hifl  works  in  hii  hand. 

Retiuacied.     Rt?tire<l.     New  England. 

The  ncw-coiiicr  who  landH  in  certain  towns  in  New  England,  expecting  to  find 
himself  Ainon;;  the  most  verdant  country  Yankees,  is  compelled  to  admit  tliut  there 
are  no  phuvs  in  the  world  similarly  ntinwitd  which  are  less  prorincial  or  more  agree- 
ahle.  —  Mao  SjnWrf  in  KnicLt  rbocktr  Mat/-,  March,  1856. 

Retikacv.     1.  Ketiromoiit.     This  absunl  wonl  is  often  applied  to  the  con- 

<lition  ot*  politicians  who  have  retired,  willingly  or  unwillinglj,  to  private 

life. 

Here  I  hhall  otay  and  amuse  myself  in  what  one  of  our  great  men  used  to  call 
di;;nitied  nttntty.  —  'fhr  Cpi^r  T*n  Thouaomd^  p.  286. 

2.  Suiru'iciicy  ;  coinpi'tcncy'.  It  id  said,  in  New  England,  of  a  person 
who  h'A  off*  hiisiiu-ss  with  a  fortune,  tliat  he  has  a  retiracy  ;  i.  e.  a  suffi- 
cifiit  fortune  to  retire  U])on. 

To  Ketike.     To  withdniw  ;  to  take  away;  to  make  to  retire.  —  Johnson, 

This  tran-itive  um-  of  the  verb,  whieh   had  become  obsolete,  is  now 

n->  ivin;^  in  this  country.     Of  the  many  examples  from  good  old  writers 

given  by  Johnson,  wr  will  quote  only  one  from  Sliakspeare: 

lie,  our  hope,  mi^ht  have  rttirtd  his  power. 

And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hate.  —  Richard  II. 

AVith  us  it  is  used  by  military  men  of  withdrawing  troops. 

(■encral  Rosas  in^i^teil  on  tlie  blockade  being  removed  before  he  retired  his  troopt 
from  the  Banda  Oriental.  —  AVitjc/ki/w. 

And  bv  merchant-*  of  pavinfr  their  notes. 

The  Freneli  ht»n<e«  an*  utiriwj  their  notes,  due  next  month,  in  advance,  anticipating 
(^mmcrcial  difficulties.  —  Seurfpoiter. 

Rktoutivk.     Containing  retort. —  Webster. 

T<.)  RKriiosrFX'T.     To  look  back. 

To  ^ive  a  ojnx'ct  idea  of  the  cin'um^tani'cs  which  have  gradoally  pn>duced  thii 
ri»nvietion,  it  may  )»e  Uiieful  \o  retrottpect  to  an  early  period.  —  LtUn  frvm  AUr. 

ll'imilton  to  John  Adam:*. 

The  word  is  rare  in  American  writings ;  and  from  ^Ir.  Pickering's 
i»hM'rv:ition<',  it  npiK'ars  tliat,  although  it  has  been  used  in  England,  it 

ha-;  not  fouml  favtir  there. 

To  Rkvamp.     To  patch  up,  renew.     Originally  a  shoemakers  term. 

Kkvi  mi;  Ci  ttkk.     A  small  and  swit\  armed  vessid  stationed  at  a  seJl- 
ji«»ri  t«»  prutfct  the  revenue  by  overhauling  smugglers. 
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Reverent.  Strong ;  as,  "  reverent  whiskey,**  L  e.  not  diluted.-—  Sher^ 
toood*s  Georgia. 

Reyolyer.  It  is  time  that  this  word,  applied  to  a  revolving  piatol, 
should  have  a  place  in  the  dictionary.  In  the  first  invention,  the  bar- 
rel, which  contained  several  tubes,  was  made  to  revolve.  In  the 
present,  and  most  approved  form,  the  breech,  which  contains  the  charge, 
alone  revolves.  On  the  Western  frontier  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
California,  where  they  are  most  used,  these  arms  are  universally  called 
"  five  shooters,"  or  "  six  shooters,"  according  to  the  number  of  charges 
they  can  receive. 

Rhody.  a  diminutive  often  applied  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  from  its 
limited  territory.     Sometimes  it  is  called  "  Little  RhodyJ^ 

Old  Ncw])ort,  billow-crndled,  see. 

On  Rhody*8  verdant  shore ; 
'Tis  there  old  Ocean  shakes  his  mane, 

Rcsonnding  evermore.  —  Anonymous. 

Rice-Bird.     See  BohoUnh 

Rich.     Luscious ;  i.  c.  entertaining,  highly  amusing. 

Mr.  Kidiardson  is  rich  on  rabbits  ;  and  divides  them  into  four  races.  -*  Lotidom 
AthencEum^  Dec.  1847. 

Thar  we  was,  settin'  on  our  horses,  rollin'  with  langhin'  and  liquor,  and  thongbl 
the  thing  was  rich  [alluding  to  a  dog-tight] .  —  Porter  s  Southwestern  Tales,  p.  57. 

About  as  rich  an  instance  of  official  idleness,  self-conceit,  and  incivility,  as  m 
have  seen,  fell  under  our  notice  yesterday.  —  N.  Y,  Com.  Adv. 

RiCHwooD.  (Pilea  pumila.)  A  stinglcss  nettle,  so  called  from  its  sacca- 
lent  and  semi-transparent  stem.     It  is  also  called  Clearweed. 

To  Ride.  1.  The  use  of  the  word  ride,  both  as  a  verb  and  a  noun,  in  the 
sense  of  being  conveyed  in  a  carriage,  has  been  regarded  as  an  American- 
ism. Nevertheless,  it  has  been  good  English  for  centuries,  and,  as  Mr. 
Worcester  observes,  is  sanctioned  by  the  most  eminent  English  lexi- 
cographers. 

He  made  him  to  ride  in  the  chariot.  —  Gen.  42  :  43. 

English  writers  of  the  present  day,  however,  consider  it  as  correct 
to  use  it  only  of  conveyance  on  horseback,  or  some  other  motive  power, 
as  in  the  following  extract  from  Cowper :  "  Sometimes  I  get  into  a  neigh- 
bor's chaise,  but  generally  ride  [i.  e.  on  horseback]  ; "  but  of  conveyance 
in  a  carriage,  they  use  the  verb  to  drive, 

2.  To  carry,  transport.  In  the  city  of  New  York  this  word  is  used  of 
carting  or  carrying  merchandise  on  a  cart.  Thus,  to  ride  a  box  or  bale 
of  goods  is  to  carry  it.     I  heard  a  witness  in  a  court-room  testify  that  he 
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had  ^  rode  some  hogs  from  the  wharf  to  the  store,**  by  which  he  meant 
that  he  had  carried  a  load  of  dead  hogs  on  his  cart. 

To  Ride  and  Tik.  Said  of  two  ]>ersons  travelling  on  the  same  horse,  one 
of  whom  rid(.'s  ahead,  and  at  a  suitable  place  ties  the  horse  for  his  com- 
panion ;  he  walks  on  and  his  companion  rides  and  ties ;  and  so  they 
continue  to  do  hy  turns.     Mar}'land  and  Virginia. 

Riding  Rock.  A  conspicuous  rock  at  a  ford,  used  to  show  the  depth  of 
the  water  and  the  safety  of  crossings.  A  stream  is  said  to  be  '^  out  of 
ride  '*  when  it  is  pa'^t  fording ;  ^^  out  of  bank,"  is  a  still  higher  stage  of 
the  water,  i.  c.  over  its  banks.     ^laryland  and  Virginia. 

To  Rights.     Directly;  soon. —  Webster, 

If  folks  will  do  what  I  tell  'cm,  tilings  will  go  straight  enough  to  rights,  -^My, 

IXncning*'*  /jftUrs^  p.  5. 

So  to  ri'jhtii  the  exprc.HS  ^t  Imck,  and  brought  a  letter.  ^  Ibid.  p.  129. 

Aunt.  You  iieo  where  8he  livefl — five  doondowa  the  street;  dclirer  this  letter, 
and  hrin;:  bark  an  answer  —  quick. 

IttHtiittU.  In  a  jiffiii^ ;  I'll  bo  back  to  rightt.^D.  ilHrnphreys,  The  Yanlottin 
Euijhimi. 

"  Woll,  >rr.  N;itlmnioI,  I  8up]>0!:c  you  never  heard  me  tell  of  the  curiousi  way  ftf 
my  fipit  scoinjj  the  squire  ?  " 

I  said  I  hud  never  heanl  it  —  So  sIk'  be;;an  to  rights^  and  told  the  whole  thiog. 
—  Story  !»/'  thf  Sli  igh  Hide. 

Ri(iHT.  Very.  The  won!  in  this  sense  is  rarely  heard  at  the  North,  but 
is  in  (Constant  use  at  the  South ;  as  "It  rains  right  hard.**  A  New 
Yorker  would  say  **  very,"  or  **  quite  "  hanL 

Right  AWAY.     Directly;  immediately;  right  off. 

Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  ^  ^Vmcrican  Notes,'*  relates  the  following  aneodoCe» 

which  occurred  at  tiic  Trcmont  House,  Boston: 

"  Dinner  as  quick  as  |)0s«iblc/'  said  I  to  the  waiter* 
"  Right  airay  f  "  said  the  waiter. 

After  a  moment':)  he}>itation,  I  answered,  "No/'  at  haiard. 
••  N»>t  right  away  f  "  cried  the  waiter  with  surprise. 

I  thou;:ht  the  waiter  must  have  f^one  out  of  his  mind,  until  another  whiipcred  to 
him  "  directly." 

"  Well !  and  that 's  a  fact !  "  said  the  waiter,  "  Right  away." 

I  now  saw  tluit  "  right  away  "  and  "  din>ctly  "  meant  the  tame  thing. 

"  Vni'Ie  John,"  s.iid  Nina,  "  I  want  yon  to  (pet  the  carriage  ont  for  me  right  awty, 
1  want  to  take  a  ride  over  the  cross-run."  -~  Mrt  Store's  Dnd^  Vol.  L  p.  89. 

RUfiiT  OFF.  Directly;  immediately;  u:^^d  the  same  as  the  prcviotu  ez- 
j)n*s>ion. 

Mr.  Welt^ter  thus  writes  to  Mr.  £dw.  Curtis  appointing  a  meeting: 
On  the  iin»t  of  October,  mutton  and  cfaidLens  woidd  bo  good  in  New  HnrnpaUra. 
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Let  XLS  first  meet  in  Boston,  and  then  tJike  a  fair  start  together.  If  the  GoTemor 
prefers  Marshfield,  wo  will  go  to  that  place  and  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  office  and 
do  the  work  right  off.  — Private  Correspondence,  Vol.  I.  p.  339. 

I  feel  wonderfully  consomed  aboat  that  pain  in  your  chest,  said  the  'Widow,  to 
Mr.  Crane.  It  ought  to  be  attended  to  right  off,  Mr.  Crane,  right  off,  —  Widow 
Bedott  Papers. 

The  Califomians  arc  eminently  practical ;  what  they  mean  to  do,  thoj  do  ru^  off 
with  all  their  might,  as  if  they  really  meant  to  do  it.  —  Borthwick,  Calijbmia,  p.  226. 

Bight  Saiart.     1.  Good  sized  ;  large. 

The  provisions  were  divided  and  served  out,  each  man's  ration  consisting  of  a 
pint  of  mouldy  com  and  a  right  smart  chunk  of  bacon.  -~  Olmsted's  Texas,  p.  801. 

2.  A  good  deal.    "  Ma,"  says  a  child,  '^  shall  I  toast  right  smart  of 

this  bread  ?  "     The  mother  replies,  "  I  reckon."     Southern. 

I  sold  right  smart  of  eggs  this  summer,  and  sweet  potatoes  always  fetch  a  good 
price.  — Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  II.  p.  157. 

She  had  right  smart  of  life  in  her,  and  was  always  right  busy  'tending  to  something 
or  other.  —  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  209. 

It 's  a  heap  wanner  to-day,  and  I  'm  sure  we  '11  make  right  smart  of  com.  — 
Southern  Tales. 

Right  Smart  Chance.     See  Smart  Chance. 

To  Right  up.    To  put  to  rights,  set  in  order. 

To  Rile.  This  word,  says  Mr.  Worcester,  is  provincial  in  England  and 
colloquial  in  the  United  States.  The  original  spelling  and  pronunciation, 
roily  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  obsolete  in  tliis  country. 

1.  To  render  turbid  by  stirring  up  the  sediment. 

No  douht  existed  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  Dobb's  fellow-boarders,  that  the  well  of  hif 
good  spirits  had  been  riled.  —  AWs  Coarcoal  Sketches. 

2.  To  make  angry.  Provincial  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the 
United  States.  —  Worcester.  In  both  countries  it  is  now  commonlj 
pronounced  and  written  rile. 

John  was  a-dry,  and  soon  cried  out — 

Goon  git  some  beer  we  'ool ! 
He'd  so  to  wait,  it  made  him  riled. 

The  booths  were  all  shock  full. 

J.  Noakes  and  Mary  Stifles, 

1  won't  say  your  country  or  my  countrj*,  and  then  it  won't  rile  nobody.  —  Sam 
Slick  in  England. 

I  tell  you  what,  I  was  monstrous  riled  t'other  day,  when  I  got  a  letter  from 
Crockett,  calling  me  hard  names  and  abusin'  mo. —  Maj.  Joneses  Courtship. 

It  riled  mo  so  that  I  }vL»t  steps  up  to  him,  as  savage  as  a  meat-oxe,  intending  to 
throw  him  down  stairs.  — Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  241. 

,  We  begin  to  tliink  it 's  natur 

To  take  sarso  and  not  be  riled :  — 
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Who  M  expect  to  see  a  tater 
All  on  wild  ttt  bcin'  bilcd  1  —  The  Diijlow  Papers. 

RiLV.     1.  Turhid.     2.  Excitod  to  resentment,  vexed. 

The  l)oys  uiid  ^mN  wrre  luu;.'hiii'  at  my  8<*ni])C  and  the  pickle  I  wiui  in,  tliut  I  gin 
to  j;i't  nV/y.  — Jii/Ui,  SjuiitOr  Lij'ff  p.  64. 

To  Rix(;  oxk's  owx  Ukll  is  the  same  as  "to  be  one's  own  trumiHJtcr." 

Ring-tailed  Roaukk.     See  Roarer, 

To  Rir.     To  tear,  to  drive.     A  common  slang  expression  Is  "  Let  her 

rip  !  "  i.  e.  let  her  drive,  let  her  go. 

(ireat  Odin,  then  8torm-god ! 

Crack  on  with  oar  aliip ! 

We  ure  off  on  a  batter ; 

Hurrah,  ///  htr  rip.  —  LdcutJ,  Knickcriocler  GcJUry. 

Another  ]ihra5c,  which  often  (glides  in  music  from  the  lip, 
Is  one  of  fine  8i<niificancc  and  beanty,  "  Art  W  rip." 
In  the  late  ]>anic  we  have  kept  this  mandate  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  " Itt  h*r  rip  **  $o  frequently,  that  some  can  rip  no  more. 

Park  Benjamin,  Poem  on  Hard  Times, 

To  Rir  OUT.     To  uttor  with  vehemence,  to  swear ;  as  "to  rip  out  an  oatL** 

I  suppose  the  clergy  would  n't  (five  me  a  chance  for  heaven,  liecause  I  rip  out  with 
an  outh  every  now  and  then.  But  I  can't  help  Fwearin};.  if  I  hliould  die  fi»r  it.  The/ 
say  it 's  dreadfully  wicked  ;  hut  I  fcid  more  Chri«tiau  when  I  let  out,  than  when  I 
keep  in  !  —  Mrs.  iS^virr,  Ih-al,  Vol.  I.  p.  272. 

Here  I  ripjnd  out  m>uiethinf;,  perhaps  rather  ra»h, 
Quite  innociMit,  though ;  bat,  to  vlm:  an  expression 
More  striking:  than  cloMic,  it  settled  my  bash, 
And  proved  very  toon  the  last  of  oar  session. 

ButUr,  yUhing  to  H  ear. 

To  Rip-RAr.  To  make  a  foundation  of  stones  thrown  together  without 
onler  in  deep  water. 

If.  in  conf^tructin;;  a  bulkhead,  it  shoald  be  determined  to  rip^rap  to  low-wnler 
mark,  there  would  U'  but  a  flight  difference  in  faror  of  the  balkbead  ;  the  oott  for 
n'p-rnppinfj,  estimatin;;  at  three  cents  a  foot,  wonld  be  aboat  eighty  thousand  doUtft. 
—  IM^.  of  y.  Y.  Altl^rmen,  No.  9,  1849. 

RiiTKR.     A  tearer,  driver. —  Webiter, 
Rir-sxouTER,  Rii'-STAVER.    A  tearer,  driver,  dasher. 

Risk.  The  phrase  **  and  the  ri$e^  is  usihI  in  some  part*  of  the  Soath  to 
inran  *'aiid  more  ;*"  as,  *'  I  should  think  there  were  a  thousand  tmd  tha 
nVr,"  i.  e.  a  thousand  and  mon%  over  a  thousand. 

Ri-^iNTr,  or  RisiNCi  OF.  More  than;  upwards  of;  a«,  "James  Smithson 
heqiRiithtd  to  the  United  States  riging  half  a  million  of  dolhirs,"  "  There 
were  rising  of  a  thousand  men  killed  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vistm." 
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RiSKT.     Dangerous;  hazardous. 

My  friends  has  wondered  at  me,  said  the  Widow  Bedott,  for  continuing  single  so 
long ;  but  I  always  told  them  't  was  a  very  resky  business  to  take  a  second  paitner. 
—  Bedott  Papers,  p.  144. 

River.  Mr.  Pickering  observes  that  the  Americans,  m  speaking  of  riverSi 
commonly  put  the  name  before  the  word  river ^  thus,  Connecticut  rivtr^ 
Charles  river ,  Merrimack  river^  Hudson  river^  Susquehanna  river  ;  whereas 
the  English  place  the  name  after  it,  and  say,  the  river  Thames,  the  river 
Danube,  et<% 

River-Bottoms.  The  bottom  or  alluvial  land  along  the  margin  of  riven. 
See  Bottom  and  Bottom  Lands. 

The  alluvial  terraces  or  river-bottoms,  as  they  are  popolarly  termed,  were  the  fiiyorite 
sites  of  these  builders  [of  tlie  ancient  works  in  Ohio].  The  principal  mounds  are 
found  where  tliese  bottoms  are  most  extended. — Squier  and  DavU*s  MonumadM 
Mississippi  Valley,  p.  6. 

River-Driver.  A  term  applied  by  lumbermen  in  Maine,  to  a  man  whoee 
business  it  is  to  conduct  logs  down  running  streams,  to  prevent  them 
from  lodging  upon  shoals  or  remaining  in  eddies. 

RiVER-TniEF.  One  of  a  class  of  thieves  in  New  York  city  who  in  boats 
prowl  about  vessels  at  night  and  plunder  them. 

RoAcn.     A  cockroach. 

Roanoke.     Indian  shell  money  ;  so  called  in  Virginia.     See  Peage. 

Roarer.     One  who  roars ;  a  noisy  man.  —  Worcester, 

Ben  was  an  old  Mississippi  roarer  —  none  of  yonr  half  and  half,  but  jnst  as  natiT6 
to  the  element,  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  broad-horn. — BM,  Squatter  Uft,  p.  64. 

This  is  sometimes  intensified  into  ring-tailed  roarer. 

And  when  he  got  a  arguing  strong, 

He  was  a  ringAailed  roarer.  —  Western  Song. 

Roasting-£ars.  Indian  com  in  the  green  state  fit  for  roasting.  This 
term  is  much  used  in  the  South  and  West  for  green  corn  in  general, 
either  raw  or  cooked.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  Indian  custom  of  roasting 
the  ears  before  a  fire  or  in  the  hot  ashes,  which  however  is  now  practised 
only  out  of  doors,  as  on  pic-nic  occasions.  The  common  mode  of  cook- 
ing is  by  boiling. 

The  Indians  dch'glit  much  to  feed  on  roasting-cars,  gathered  green  and  milky 
before  it  is  grown  to  its  full  bigness,  and  roasted  before  the  fire  in  the  ear. — And 
indeed  this  is  a  very  sweet  and  pleasing  food.  —  Bcverley^s  Virginia,  1705,  Book  IIL 

Robe.  (French.)  A  dressed  skin ;  applied  only  to  that  of  tlie  buffiJo. 
A  pack  of  robes  is  ten  skins,  tied  in  a  pack,  which  is  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  brought  from  the  far  West  to  market.  For  the  skins  of 
other  wild  animals,  we  use  the  term  shin^  as  deer-<Xtn,  beaver-ftui. 
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muskrat-«>[7/j,  etc.,  but  never  buffalo-ikin.    The  term  is  sometimes  cor- 
rupted into  bufliiio-ri/^. 

Tlio  tiJks  of  tho  t>uffuloC8  arc  worn  by  the  Indians  instead  of  blankctn  —  their 
skiiH,  wlicn  tanned,  arc  used  04  coverings  for  their  lodges,  etc.  —  Catlin's  Indians, 
Vol.  I.  p.  202. 

Tlie  hirgc  und  r(K>iny  (ik-igh  decked  witli  buffalo,  black  bear,  and  lynx  rvUSf  red 
ImjuikI  and  funiislird  with  sham  eyes  and  ears.  —  The  Upptr  Ttn  Thousand,  \t.  4. 

Rock.     1.  A  stone.     In  the  Soutbeni  and  Western  States,  and  also  in 

^5onle  parts  of  New  England,  stones  of  any  size  arc  aksurtlly  called  rocks. 

Hrotlior  S came  home  in  a  miglity  bud  way,  with  a  cold  and  cough  ;  so  I  put 

a  hot  rtyk  to  hi't  feet  and  gave  him  a  l)0wl  of  catnip  tea,  which  ])ut  him  in  a  mighty 
fine  sweat,  etc.  —  (iivnjia  *S<Tn«,  p.  193. 

Mr.  M was  almost  dead  with  the  consumption,  and  had  to  carry  rocla  in  his 

pocket  to  keep  tlie  wind  from  blowin*  him  away.  —  MaJ.  Jones's  Trarfls. 

I  sec  Arch.  Cooney  walk  down  to  the  creek  iMttom,  and  then  he  U'gin  pickin'  np 
jvcks  an'  >lin;:in'  them  at  the  dogs.  — Mike  IlooUr,  6y  a  Missourian. 

2.  A  piei'c  of  nionry.     A  slang  term  peculiar  to  the  South. 

Sparc  my  feelings,  Stpiire,  and  don't  ask  me  to  tell  any  more.  Here  I  am  in 
town  without  a  rml:  in  my  iKX'ket,  without  a  skirt  to  my  coat,  or  crown  to  my  hat. 

—  Pirkiiuj<j'n}m  thr  Sue  OrUans  Piatynne. 

To  KocK.     To  tlm>w  stones   at ;   to  stone.     Thid   supremely   ridiculous 

expression  is  derived  from  the  preceding. 

Tiioy  connnon<x»d  nulling  the  Clay  Club  Ilon^e  in  June,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  and  on  one  oeeasion  threw  a  rock  in  at  the  window,  hitting  Mr.  CIcm  on  iba 

Bhoulder,  etc. — Jonfsl>urvwjh  {Tvnn.)  H'Ajy. 

KocKAWAT.    A  light  carriage,  o{>cn  at  the  sides,  and  capable  of  holding   «^ 

from  six  to  nine  persons. 

RocK-Fisu.     See  Striped  Bast. 

KoCKKR.     See  Cradle. 

KoDKo.     (Span.)     To  give  or  make  a  rodeo  is  to  collect  in  an  endoeure 

the  large  herds  of  cattle  on  stock  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  separating 

and  counting  and  marking  them.     California. 

Ever}'  owner  of  a  stock  form  shall  be  obliged  to  give  yearly  one  general  rodm: 
.  .  .  and  the  i>cr>on  giving  such  general  rodto  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  allowiien 
of  the  adjoining  f.inns,  at  leo^t  four  days  before  said  rodeos  are  made,  for  the  purpoM 
of  jtoparating.  marking,  and  branding  their  respective  cattle,  etc.  —  L^irs  of  Ccli" 
/i/mi«i,  chap.  92. 

RoKK.vijE,  or  YoKEAGK.     Indian  com  parched,  pulverized,  and  mixed 

witli  ^llg:l^. 

Roi.LiN<;  CorNTur,  or  Rolling  Pkairie.  Tlie  vast  plains  or  prairies 
(►f  tin-  Wrst,  although  preser\ing  a  general  level  in  respect  to  the  whole 
country,  are  yet  in  themselves  not  flat,  but  exhibit  a  gracefuUj  waving 
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surface,  swelling  and  subsiding  with  an  easy  slope  and  a  full  rounded  out- 
line, equally  avoiding  the  unmeaning  horizontal  surface  and  the  interraiH 
lion  of  abrupt  or  angular  elevations.  It  is  that  surface  which,  in  the 
expressive  language  of  the  country,  is  called  rolling,  and  which  has  been 
said  to  resemble  the  long,  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean,  when  its  waves  are 
subsiding  to  rest  aflcr  the  agitation  of  a  storm.  Such  are  rolling  prairieMm 
—  Judge  Hall,  Notes  on  the  Western  States. 

The  country  was  what  was  termed  rolHng,  from  some  fancied  resemblonoe  to  tlia 
surface  of  the  ocean  when  it  is  just  undulating  with  a  long  ground  swelL  —  CMper, 
The  Oak  Openings, 

Hero  one  of  the  cliaracteristic  scenes  of  the  For  West  broke  upon  us.  An  inuneiMe 
extent  of  grassy,  undulating,  or  as  it  is  termed,  roiling  country,  with  hero*  and  there 
a  clump  of  trees,  dimly  seen  in  the  distance  like  a  ship  at  sea ;  the  landscapo  deriv- 
ing sublimity  from  its  vostness  and  simplicity.  —  Irving*s  Tour  on  the  PrairitM,  p. 
100. 

The  cabin  was  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff;  but  the  door  opened  on  a  fine  roUing  prai" 
riCf  dotted  all  over  with  flowers,  which,  in  vaiiety  of  color,  vied  with  the  rainbow. — 
Mrs.  Ii/)binson*8  KansaSf  p.  41. 

Rolling-Roads.  So  called  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  from  the  old  cus- 
tom of  rolling  tobacco  to  market  in  hogsheads,  just  as  if  one  would  drag 
a  barrel  or  chum  on  the  ground,  by  attaching  thills  to  axles  or  pivots  &s- 
tened  to  it.  This  mode  of  transportation  was  still  in  use  twenty  years 
ago. 

To  HooM.  To  occupy  a  room  ;  to  lodge ;  as,  '^  In  order  to  save  expense 
and  have  company,  I  room  with  my  friend  Brown,"  i.  e.  occupy  the  same 
room  with  him. 

Rooster.     The  male  of  the  domestic  fowl ;  the  cock. 

As  if  the  flourish  of  the  quill  were  the  crowing  of  a  rooster.  —  NeaVs  CkaroottL 
Sketches. 

A  huge  turkey  gobbling  in  the  road,  a  rooster  crowing  on  the  fence,  and  docks 
quacking  in  the  ditches.  —  Margaret,  p.  187. 

The  Skinners  and  Cow  Boys  of  the  Revolution,  when  they  wrung  the  neck  of  a 
rooster,  did  not  trouble  their  heads  whether  they  crowed  for  Congress  or  King 
George.  —  Irving,  Wolfert's  Roost,  p.  17. 

To  Rope.     To  catch  an  animal,  as  a  buffalo,  a  horse,  etc.,  by  throwing  the 

lasso  or  lariat  over  its  head. 

Yc]),  old  gal!  (said  he  to  his  mule)  keep  your  nose  open;  thar's  brown  tkin 
al)Out,  and  maybe  you  '11  get  roped  by  a  Kupoho  afore  momin'.  —  Ruxton,  Ufi  in 
the  Far  West. 

To  Rope  in.  1.  To  take  or  sweep  in  collectively ;  an  expression  much 
used  in  colloquial  language  at  the  West.  It  originated  in  a  common 
practice  of  drawing  in^ hay  with  a  rope.  The  hay  is  at  first  heaped  in 
wind-rows.     A  rope,  with  a  horse  attached  to  each  end,  is  swept  like  a 
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net  around  the  end  of  the  row,  which  is  thus  brought  together,  and 
dragge<l  to  any  pjirt  of  the  field. 

2.  To  decoy,  viz^  into  a  mock-auction  establishment,  a  gambUng-house, 
etc. 

Roper  ix.     One  who  acts  as  a  decoy  for  a  gambling-house,  in  the  patent 

safe  game,  etc. 

Mr.  A roin])1aincd  to  tho  police  that  a  young  man  at  his  hotel,  who  tamed 

out  to  !)c  ^  rt>j)*r  in  uf  u  gamt>lln|;  liouAC,  had  enticvd  him  away,  and  by  wboM  means 
lie  liad  lost  all  hi?*  iiionoy.  —  Police  Jirjtort,  X.  Y.  Tribune. 

RosiK  Wkki).  (Sifphium  iacinicitum.)  A  plant,  called  also  the  Compass 
Plant,  bocause  its  leaves  are  supjwsed  by  the  voyageura  to  point  north 
and  south,  and  thus  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  traTeller  over  the  prairies. 

Ross.  The  rough,  scaly  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees. 
—  Webstt^r,  A  tenn  nmch  useil  in  New  England,  as  well  as  in  the  Mid- 
dle StatfS.     It  is  provincial  in  England. 

KosTKR.  1.  In  ^Ltssachusetts,  a  list  of  the  officers  of  a  division,  brigade, 
regiment,  etc.,  containing,  under  sevenU  heads,  their  names,  mnk,  corps, 
place  of  alKHle,  ct<\  These  are  called  division  rosterSj  brigjide  rosters^ 
re^rimcntal  or  battalion  rosters. 

2.  Tlie  word  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Register,  which  t*ompre- 
hcnds  a  jrenend  list  of  all  the  ofTiwrs  of  the  State,  from  the  commander- 
iiwhief  to  the  lowest  in  the  commission,  under  the  same  appropriate 
heads,  with  lui  additional  column  for  noting  the  alterations  wliich  take 
place.  —  )V,  If,  Sum/ter, 

lloviiu  AND  Tumble.  A  rough  and  tumbie  fight  is  said  to  be  one  in  which 
all  the  laws  of  the  ring  arc  disciirded,  and  biting,  kicking,  gouging,  etc, 
are  perfectly  aihnissible. 

RoroiiSKiNS.     A  giuig  of  Baltimore  bullies. 

Rou<iii-scuFF.     The  lowest  iKJople ;  the  rabble. 

Round.  **  To  come  or  get  round  one,"  in  |>opular  language,  is  to  gain  ad* 
vantage  over  one  by  flattery  or  deception.  —  Webster, 

Round  of  the  Papers.  To  s:iy  tliat  an  article  is  "going  the  rounds  of 
the  papers^*  meaning  that  it  is  being  copied  into  many  newspa]>ers,  is 
called  an  Americanism  in  England.  ^ 

RouND-iiiMMEUs.     Ilats  with  a  round  rim;  hence,  those  who  wear  them* 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  class  of  diss^ipated 

youn*;  men,  by  others  cidled  Bowery  Boys  and  3<Mip-locks. 

All  over  till'  n.*;;iuu  of  East  Bowitt  \a  (ipivad  —  holding  it  in  close  snbjoction— Uid 
powerful  clusd  of  rvund  rimmers ;  a  fraternity  of  gentkmeo  who,  In  roond  cnpo* 
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boand  hats,  mctal-mountcd  blao  coats,  tallow-smoothed  locks,  etc,  cany  dismij 
and  terror  wherever  they  move.  —  C.  Mathews,  Puffer  Hoj^ns,  p.  261. 

RousER.     Something  very  exciting  or  very  great.    Thus  an  eloqaent 
speech  or  sennon,  a  large  mass-meeting,  or  a  big  prize-ox,  is  a  router. 

Rowdy.    A  riotous,  turbulent  fellow. 

All  around  the  ovster  and  liqnor  stands  was  a  throng  of  low,  shabby,  dirty  men, 
some  horse-dealers,  some  gamblers,  and  some  loafers  in  general ;  but  alike  in  their 
slang  and  rowdy  aspect.  —  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  p.  239. 

The  rowdy  nomenclature  of  the  principal  cities  may  now  be  classified 
as  follows : 

New  York. —  " Dead  Rabbits,"  "Bowery  Boys,"  "Forty  Thieves,"  *' Skin- 
ners," "Robin  Hood  Club,"  "Hugo  Paws,"  "Short  Boys,"  "SwiU  Boy«," 
"  Shoulder-hitters,"  "  Killers." 

PniLADELPniA.  —  "  Killers,"  "  Schuylkill  Annihilators,"  "  Moyamenfling 
Hounds,"  '*  ^'o^thcm  Liberty  Skivers,"  and  "  Peep-of-Day  Boys." 

Baltimore.  — "Plug  Uglies,"  " Rough  Skins,"  "Double  Pumps,"  "Tigen," 
"Bhick  Snakes,"  "Stay  Lates,"  "Hard  Times,"  "Little  Fellows,"  *' Blood 
Tubs,"  "  Dips,"  "  Ranters,"  "  Rij^Raps,"  and  "  Gladiators." 

A  convention  of  the  Baltimore  rowdies  above  mentioned,  under  the 

name  of  the  **  American  Clubs,"  was  held  in  that  city  in  Sept,  1857, 

under  the  plea  of  rallying  for  some  political  campaign  ;  in  commenting 

on  which,  the  "  Baltimore  Clipper  "  of  Sept  8  says :  ^.  Should  not  every 

.   true-hearted  American  blush  to  acknowledge  that  any  portion  of  his 

-  countrymen  glory  in  such  barbaric  and  degrading  names  ?  " 

To  Row  UP.  To  punish  with  words ;  to  rebuke.  It  is  an  essential  West- 
emism,  and  derived  from  the  practice  of  making  refractory  slaves  or 
serv^ants  row  up  the  heavy  keel-boats  of  early  navigation  on  the  Western 
rivers,  against  the  current,  without  being  frequently  relieved.  It  was 
thus  regartled  as  a  punishment. 

We  should  really  like,  of  all  things,  to  row  up  the  majority  of  Congresa  as  it  did- 
ser^-es  in  regard  to  the  practice.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Dec.  10,  18-15. 

The  most  8])icy  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Senate  was  the  rowing  up  which  Mr. 
Ilannegan  gave  Mr.  Ritchie  of  the  Union  newspaper. — y,  Y,  Tribune,  Jan.  30, 1S46. 

To  Row  UP  Salt  River  is  a^common  plu^ase,  used  generally  to  signify 
political  defeat.  The  distance  to  which  a  party  is  rowed  vp  Salt  river 
depends  entirely  u[)on  the  magnitude  of  the  majority  against  its  candi- 
dates. If  the  defeat  is  particularly  overwhelming,  the  unsuccessful  party 
is  roM^d  up  to  the  very  head  waters  of  Salt  river. 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  to  row  up,  as  in  the 
following  example,  but  this  exiimplc  is  rare : 

Judge  Clayton  made  a  speech  that  fairly  made  the  tumblers  hop.  He  rowed  the 
Tories  up  and  over  Silt  riccr.  —  Crockett,  Tour  Down  East,  p.  46. 

To  row  up  Salt  river  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  small 
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str**:iin  of  tliiit  namo  in  K<*nfiirky,  tlic  pa<5sa;:^p  of  which  i:^  made  (lilfu'iilt 
and  lnlx»rioii*»,  a«<  w<'ll  l>v  it^  tr»rtuoiis  course  a:'  }»v  th«^  abundance  of  shal- 
lows  ami  bars.  The  rt'al  a]»i»Iication  of  the  phra^^c  is  to  the  unhappy 
wi;;ht  wlio  has  the  t:f^k  of  pi*o|M*llinfr  tlit:  lK>at  up  the  stn*am  ;  but  in  jk)- 
lltital  or  >lan;^  u-ap'  it  is  to  tlio>e  who  are  rowed  up  —  the  j«t"«sengers, 
not  tin?  oar-^nian.  —  [./.  Iftman,^ 

Row  TO  IIoK.  To  have  //  Innf/  (or  hard)  row  (o  //o^,  is  a  common  fijru- 
nuive  «xpn*'i'iion.  ineanin;;  that  one  Ikls  a  long  or  difficult  tit<«k  to  perform. 
Tli''  allusion  i*;  to  hiM-in;r  <*orn  or  iiotat^H'-*. 

Ilo-i-a  I*i;r«'Iow  ha-:  a  ballatl  on  tin*  Mexican  war,  in  which  he  jwrtrays 
the  eHort»  of  the  re(Tuitin;r  otiicer  to  entice  a  young  man  to  enlL<t,  who 
decliin>  on  ac<'oiint  of  his  wifr.     II«'  savs : 

sill!  wants  iiir  fur  htjiiii'  roiisunqrtioii, 

lA't  iiinnv  tlic  iiav  *s  to  nkow,— 
If  you'n:  urtiT  fulki  o'  gumption. 

You  *vc  a  ilariiL'd  /«#;»;/  n»ir  tt*  ho^. 

liiijtow  Pajitrf, 

To    Ri'H    OiT.      To   oblitenitc  ;   and   ligunitively,   to    destroy,   to   kilL 

WesttTU. 

IIowrTtT  <|uirk1y  tlio  liulVuli)  i1i>a]i|ir:ir*:,  tlip  n'<l  man  (r<>os  undiT  wwrv.  ipiii-kly 
Ktill,  :iiiil  tho  cin>:)t  Spirit  Ii:h  onlaincil  l!iat  Ixiih  >!i:ill  lio  rufJfd  "'it  tn>iii  thi*  fine  of 
nature  at  tlu-  -ain^'  tiinr.  —  liHtUm^  l.ij'  in  th*  Fttr  U'l^f.  p.  117. 

Tliat  nation  [tlic  Cani.tm-Iu  |  i"  nia>i  — a  hiMp  mail  with  tho  whiti'-,  nml  had  dug 
n]i  tho  hati'lict  U*  rn'mj.v  :ill  wlm  niter  his  i-uuntrv.  —  /'n/.  ji,  IIM. 

Thi'  swift  rurnnt  |«if  the  .Timiaii]  wonM  ^v'l/.v  n*  nml  soml  us  ntfat  a  ^nlicDt  anj;Ie 
from  our  course,  tis  if  it  hud  U'«':i  lurkiuL:  In-hind  tho  |»oiiit  liko  nn  ovil  thin;;  .  .  .  u 
if  for  tho  |»ur|M>'»c  of  ru^J-lifj  u-*  fit.  —  AynrA,  /Aim/  S>^|  Ery.^  ji.  a  Hi. 

Ri'iinKK.     India  niblMr,  4'aoutchouc. 

Rinnr.KS.     ( )M'r.'*hoi-i  made  of  India  rubl»er, 

Ru IF Ki>  (Inorsr.  (Tvtnis  ttmMlus.)  A  bird  which  extends  over  the 
whole  breadth  of  tin'  continent,  northward  as  far  a-^  the  fitly-sixih  pnml- 
l«'b  and  souihwanl  to  'i'cxa^,  and  pndiably  still  further.  It  is  called  Par- 
trid;:*'  in  (Vnincrticiir,  and  Pheasant  at  the  South  tuid  AVest. 

Ri'ccKi).     llanly:  n»bn<t ;  healthy.     ColIo<piial  in  the  United  States. «- 
Worcester. 

Whv  it  'ii  nn  unnn'ountaldo  faot  that  Mr.  lioilott  had  n't  KH*n  a  well  i]ar  in  fifteen 

■ 

war.  th'iuj'i  wlu-n  ho  wa<  niarriod  I  should  n't  desire  to  sec  a  moifdtr  man  than  he 
wa-.  — .  M'.i/-.r  J^tiM  /'u/*r.s  \k  22. 

RriNAimrs.     A  vulvar  sidwtituto  for  nnnous, 

TUv  war  was  vonr  ruintttious  to  our  profession  (taiil  the  Karher).  —  J/ivyurrf, 
p.  210. 

RuLLiciiir.s     (Hutch,  ro//r//e| littlo  rdL)     Choppedmcat  stuffed  into  9maU 

8S 
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bags  of  tripe,  which  are  then  cut  into  slices  and  fried.    An  old  and  fie^Tor- 
ite  dijsh  among  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  in  New  York. 

Rum-Bud.  A  grog  blossom ;  the  popular  name  of  a  redness  occasioned  by 
the  detestable  practice  of  excessive  drinking.  Rum-huds  usoallj  appear 
first  on  the  nose,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  face.  This  term  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  disease  technically  defined  to  be  unsuppmrative 
papule,  stationary,  confluent,  red,  mottled  with  purple,  chiefly  afiecting 
the  face,  sometimes  produced  and  always  aggravated  by  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  by  exposure  to  heat,  etc  —  Rush, 

Rum-Hole.     See  Groggery, 

Rum-Sucker.    An  habitual  drinker,  a  toper. 

One  of  tho  best  tiling  that  can  bo  applied  to  a  rocky  pasture  infested  with  buihfls, 
briars,  or  weeds,  is  snlt.  Salt  them  every  week  while  wet  with  rain  or  dow,  and  let 
the  stock  look  to  that  source  alone  for  a  supply  of  this  luxury,  which  they  nin  after 
with  an  acquired  ap|>ctitc  as  strong  as  that  of  a  rum-sucker,  —  N,  Y.  TribwM,  July  9, 
1858. 

Run.  a  small  stream,  or  rivulet.  A  word  common  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  sometimes  heard  at  the  North. 

There  is  no  house  in  the  main  road  between  this  and  the  run ;  and  the  nm  is  so 
high,  from  the  freshes,  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  find  it.  —  Davis's  JhiveU  in  Hk 
United  States  in  1797, 

Tho  hills  lx>rdcring  the  Oliio,  at  tlie  mouth  of  tho  Yellow  Creek,  contain  lix 
workable  beds  of  coal,  while  there  are  at  least'  two  others  which  lie  beneath  the  bed 
of  the  river.  Of  those  exposed,  tho  fourth  in  the  ascending  series  contains  the  fishes 
and  reptiles ;  it  is  knoi^-n  on  Yellow  Creek  ns  the  "  big  run"  being  neariy  eight  ftet 
in  thickness.  —  Silliman*s  Journal,  March,  1858. 

To  Rux,  or  Run  upon.     To  quiz,  to  make  a  butt  of. 

He  is  a  quiet,  good-natured,  inoffensive  sort  of  a* chap,  and  will  stand  nambig 
upon  as  long  as  most  men,  but  who  is  a  perfect  tiger  when  his  passions  are  ronsed. 
— rSouthern  ASheichcs,  p.  137. 

To  Run  onk's  Face.    To  make  use  of  one's  credit.     To  run  an^sfaee 

for  a  tiling  is  to  get  it  on  tick. 

Any  man  who  can  run  his  face  fur  a  card  of  pens,  a  quire  of  paper,  and  A  pair  of 
scissors,  may  set  up  for  an  editor ;  and  by  loud,  incessant  bragging,  may  seenre  a 
considerable  patronage.  —  *V.  Y.  Tribune, 

To  Run  into  tue  Ground.  To  carry  to  excess,  to  overdo  a  things  and 
thereby  mar  it.  Probably  a  hunter's  pbrase,  to  express  tbe  earthing  of 
a  fox  or  other  game. 

Tho  proposition  to  prohil)it  the  enlistment  of  foreigners  in  the  armyis  rtpmuig 
Know  Nothingism  into  the  ground,  — Providence  Journal, 

The  advocates  of  temperance  have  run  it  into  the  ground  by  thoir  extreme  measiret 
connected  with  tho  Maine  I^aw.  — X,  Y,  Herald. 

Run  of  Stones.    A  pair  of  mill-stones  is  called  a  run  of  $ton€$  when  an 
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operation  or  placed  in  a  mill.    The  Rochester  flouring  milU  have  each 
ten  or  twenty  run  of  stones, 

Rl'nner.  a  person  wliose  busine^A  it  is  to  solicit  passengers  for  steamboats 
and  railroads.  Numbers  of  the:*e  men  are  always  found  about  the 
wliarves,  ship[)ing,  railrojid  station:*,  and  hotels  of  our  principal  cities, 
trying  to  induce  travellers  or  emigrants  to  travel  by  the  routes  they  re- 
rommend,  and  for  which  they  often  have  tickets  for  sale. 

Rr$ii.  Spirit,  energy.  "  To  go  it  tn'th  a  rush,  or  with  a  perfect  rushj*  is 
to  do  a  thing  onorgeticnlly,  with  spirit. 

To  Rrsn  IT.  To  do  a  thing  with  spirit;  as,  "The  old  negro  is  rushing  it 
with  Jus  fiddle.*' 

Rusty  Dah.  ((.Jcnns,  Platessa,  Cuvier.)  The  popular  name  of  the 
Rusty  Flat-fi^h,  u  fhsli  found  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  in  deej)  water. 


S. 

Sabdadat.     Sabbath  tlay,  Sunday.    So  called  in  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

A'»  wmnn.     You  look  U'ttor ;  I  hope  you  foci  }»cttcr,  and  aro  better  1 
JJoidiair.     Why,  I  cxitoct  I  do,  and  I  fpicss  I  be,  all  three.    I  know  I  be,  aa  to 
the  finct  particular,  chanpn^  my  old  shabby  duds  for  these  new  Sabbada^  clothef, 
fur  a  i;o-to-mcctin{;  day,  any^'hcres.  —  D,  Ilumphreys,  The  Yanlxe  la  Englatkd,  p.  29. 

My  hearers,  there  is  iiothin^^  irrc)|alar  in  nature ;  because  it  is  round,  as  I  told  joa 
Ia.4t  SiUnuIat/ :  it  rolU  evenly  round,  and  is  bound  to  como  regularly  aronnd.  — 
iMjw'i  .Srr//io/j«,  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Sacatra.  Tlie  name  given  in  Louisiana  to  the  offspring  of  a  griffe  and  a 
negress. 

Sachkm.     (Abenaki  Ind.)     An  ^Vmerican  Indian  chief  or  prince. 

The  Sachfmx,  although  they  have  an  absolute  monart-hy  orer  the  people,  yet  they 
will  not  conclude  of  aught  that  concerns  all,  either  Uws,  or  snbaidiea,  or  wan,  onto 
which  the  people  are  averse,  and  by  gentle  persuasion  cannot  be  brought  —  R 
Williiims,  Key  to  the  Iinlian  Lnnguag*, 

Saciikmdom,  or  Saciiemship.     Tlie  government  or  jurisdiction  of  a 

sachem. 

Kin<;  Philip's  war  wan  attendctl  with  exciting  an  nniTenal  rising  of  the  Indiaa 
trlNs,  not  only  of  Narragan«ett  and  the  Saehewnditm  of  Philip,  bot  of  tha  Indiana 
tlirou^'h  New  Kngland,  except  tho  iSackemdom  of  Uncas ,  at  Mobegan.  —  SiiUs^t  Ilit^ 

t  iry  itf  the  Jwhjis  of  i%trht  I.  p.  109. 

To  Sai)I>y.  To  bob  up  and  down ;  to  curtly  like  a  child.  Probably  a 
i'hild's  rorrnption  uf  Thank  ye^  applied  to  the  curtsey  which  aceum|>aiiiet 
the  phra<ie. 
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It  would  do  you  good  to  see  our  bovs  and  girls  dandng.  None  of  your  Btxaddliiig; 
miacing,  tadying ;  but  a  regular  sifter,  cut-the-buckle,  chicken-flutter  set-to.— 
Crockett,  Tour. 

Safe.  1.  Sure,  certain ;  as,  "  He 's  safe  to  be  banged.**  —  BrachetL  In  this 
sense  tbe  word  is  common  in  the  Soutb-west. 

2.  An  iron  box,  frequently  built  into  tbe  wall,  and  used  by  merchaiits 
as  a  place  of  deposit  for  tbeir  books  and  papers.  Tbey  are  now  generally 
made  fire-proof;  and  some  of  tliese  are  called  "  salamander  tafesJ* 

Safety  B^vbge.  A  passenger  boat  towed  by  a  steamboat  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  it  as  to  avoid  all  apprebension  of  danger  to  tbe  passengers. 
Tbese  barges  were  first  introduced  on  tbe  Hudson  River  by  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
Rcdficld,  to  ply  between  New  York  and  Albany ;  and,  being  fitted  up 
with  taste  and  luxury,  tbey  became  great  favorites  with  travellers.  But 
our  countrymen  never  hold  tbeir  fears  long ;  a  short  interval  of  exemp- 
tion from  steamboat  accidents  ended  tbe  excitement,  while  the  greater 
speed  of  the  ordinary  boats  gradually  drew  off  passengers  from  the 
barges,  until  they  could  be  no  longer  run  with  profit,  and  were  abandoned. 
—  SilUman^s  Journal,  Nov.  1857. 

Sagaban.  The  root  of  the  Apios  tuberoso,  used  as  food  by  the  Indians  of 
ihc  North-west 

Sagamore.     (Abenaki  Ind.)     The  title  of  a  chief  or  a  ruler  among  some 

of  the  American  tribes  of  Indians ;  a  sachem.  —  Worcester, 

Tho  Indians  of  every  noatcd  plasc  so  combined,  make  a  kind  of  petty  lordship^ 
and  arc  commonly  united  under  one  cliief  person,  who  hath  the  rule  over  all  tiiDW 
lesser  fraternities  or  comfianies.  In  the  pkces  more  eastward  they  called  the  chief 
rulers  that  commanded  the  rest,  Basliabeas ;  as  in  tho  more  westward  plantatioiis 
they  called  them  Sagamores  and  sachems.  —  Ilubbarifs  Gen.  Uitt.  of  New  EngjUmi, 

But  will  not  Waban  pass  Namaskct  near 

Where  oft  tliat  wise  and  good  old  Sagamore, 
Bravo  Massosoit,  spends  the  season  drear? — Durfee,Whalcheer,  Canto II. 

If  the  young  Sagamore  is  to  bo  led  to  tho  stake,  tho  Indians  shall  see  how  a  man 
without  a  cross  can  die  !  —  Cooper,  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  p.  394. 

Sag-Niouts.  The  German  rendering  of  the  political  term  Knaw-notkinfff 
it  being  made  on  the  principle  that  those  who  know  nothing  had  better 
say  nothing. 

Saints.  "  The  Sai7its,^*  is  a  title  which  the  Mormons  often  apply  to  them- 
selves on  ordinary  occasions,  their  full  designation  being  "  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints."  Whence  they  are  also  often 
(adled  Latter-day  Saints. 

But  tho  most  fruitful  element  of  internal  commotion,  and  that  which  more  immedi- 
ately led  to  the  prophet's  death,  was  the  institution  of  polygamy  as  one  of  theniUMr- 
ous  privileges  of  the  Saints.  — Ferris,  Utah  and  the  Mormons,  p.  113. 
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Sake!?.  "  Lft  sales  /  "  "  masjiy  s€tkes  /  "  "  saJtes  alive  1 "  arc  very  comnum 
oxoluination.s  among  the  venerable  matrons  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
country.  The  first  two  expressions  are  evidently  corruptions  of  "  for 
the  Lord's  sake ! "  *'  for  mercy's  sake ! "  But  the  last  must  be  left  for 
the  old  ladies  them:«elves  to  parse. 

La  tiikes !  how  poor  blic  u !  you  con  a  'most  Bee  her  hones  come  through  her 
bkin  :  just  sec  lier  (>houlder-bIadcs ;  well  if  that  ain't  a  light !  —  Cousin  Cicely,  Silver 
[jak^.  Skdrhet, 

Why,  •ikes  aJive  I  do  tcU  me  if  Enos  is  as  mean  aa  all  that  comef  to.  —  yutmeff- 
vilie  Jleviiitedf  N.  Y.  Com.  Ade. 

Salad.     In  the  Northern  States  oAcn  used  specifically  for  Uttuce,  of  which 

sala<l  13  frequently  made.     The  Philadelphia  Ledger,  in  an  article  on 

Fraser  river,  speaking  of  the  climate,  says : 

Fruit-troos  hlossoin  curlr  in  April,  and  salad  goci  to  head  by  the  middle  of  May, 
on  Vancouver's  L«lund.  —  July,  1838. 

Sal  AM  AM)  KK.  In  Florida  and  Georgia  a  name  applied  to  a  species  of 
[Kiudied  rat  (Geom^s  pineti$),and  al^  to  the  Menapoma  Aiieghaniensis  ; 
an  animal  of  disgusting  appearance,  with  a  broad,  flattened  head,  allied 
to  the  salamander  proper.     It  is  found  in  the  Ohio  and  some  of  the 

Southf-m  rivers. 

Salamander  Safe.     See  Safe, 

Salkkatus.  The  prepared  carbonate  of  soda  and  salt,  used  to  an  injurioui 
extent  in  the  United  States  by  bakers  and  housekeepers  for  mixing  with 
tiour,  to  evolve  the  airbonic  acid  gas  on  the  addition  of  water,  in  order  to 
expand  the  dough  and  render  the  bread  light. 

Sally  Lun.     A  name  for  a  sort  of  tea-cake. 

Salutatoriax.  Tlie  student  of  a  college  who  pronounces  the  salutatory 
oration  at  the  annual  Commencement.  —  Webster. 

Sali'tatort.  An  epithet  applied  to  the  oration  which  iDtn>ducet  the 
i'xcreises  of  the  Commencements  in  American  colleges.  —  Wehtter. 

Salt- Bottom.  A  phun  or  flat  piece  of  land  coTcrcd  with  saline  eflku^ 
oconces.     These  places  abound  in  Western  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 

Arizoniu 

Salt-Lick.     See  LicL 

Salt  Grass  and  Salt  Hat.     The  grass  and  hay  growing  in  salt  marshes. 

Salt  Pkairik.     In  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  the  tracts  of  salt  eflk>resccnce 
wliii'h  ut\<>n  trover  a  wide  space.     Capt.  Reid  speaks  of  some  fifty 
in  length  imd  breadth. —  77^<  Bojf  Hunters, 

32  • 
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Salt-Watek  Vegxtjlales.    In  New  York,  a  cast  tenn  for  ojsten  and 

claii». 

Sax.  a  nickname  given  to  the  Know-NocLlng  or  Naave  American  ptftj. 
See  the  articles  Hlndoot*  Kno^-Xothingu  and  Xatict  Ameriemu, 

The  following  capital  parodv  is  from  the  Washington  ^Evening  Star" 
of  November  3.  1850  : 

BURIAL  OF  5JJ/. 

Not  a  Stase  hmd  he  got  nor  Electoral  rote. 

And  he  looked  o>nfoaiidedlr  darried : 
Tlicn  willed  —  dried  up — and  kinder  gin  eoat, 

As  we  Hindoos  around  him  harried. 

We  boried  him  darklr  that  Taeadaj  night 

(For we  fear'd  he'd  not  keep  until  morning). 
By  tlie  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light 
*  And  dark-lantems  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

In  a  hhcct  of  the  **  Organ  "  we  wound  him ; 
Everlasting,  we  gues«,  will  be  his  rest 

With  so  sleepy  a  print  around  him. 

Few  and  sliort  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

But  we  cussed  some,  in  bitter  sorrow, 
As  we  thought  how  through  Ellis  &  Co.  we  'd  been  bled. 

And  tlic  bets  that  were  due  on  the  morrow. 

We  tliought,  as  we  hollowed  his  oozy  bed 

In  a  culvert  that  runs  by  "  The  Willows," 
That  Sag-Niclits  and  strangers  would  tread  o'er  his  head. 

And  we  up  the  Suit  River  billows. 

Lightly  they  Ml  talk  of  the  spirit  that 's  gone. 

And  o'er  his  spilt  ash-cart  upbraid  him 
With  the  bloodshed  he  caused  and  the  churches  he  burned 

Before  the  Democracy  laid  him. 

Sadly  but  promptly  wo  dropped  him  down 

In  the  peculiar  field  of  his  glory. 
We  curved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone ; 

For  we  knew  '  t  was  a  mighty  dark  story. 

Sambo.  A  t('rni  ofhui  applicnl  to  nc^groes.  It  is  used  more  spedficallj  to 
mean  the  offspring  of  a  negro  and  mulatto. 

Samp.  (Abenaki  Ind.,  seaumpj  nasaump,)  Kogcr  Williams  describes  fui- 
taump  as  ^  n  kind  of  meale  pottage  unparclicd ;  from  this  the  English 
call  their  samp,  which  is  Indian  com,  beaten  and  boiled,  and  eaten  hot 
or  cold  with  milke  or  butter,  which  are  mercies  beyond  the  natives' 
plainc  water,  an<l  which  is  a  dish  exceedingly  whole;$ome  for  the  English 
IkkUcs.**  —  Key  to  the  Indian  Language,  p.  33.  Samp  is  still  much  used 
wherever  Indian  com  is  raised. 
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BIuo  com  is  lijrht  of  dif^stion,  and  the  English  make  a  kind  of  lobloUj  of  it  to 
cat  witli  milk,  which  they  cull  tfimjte;  thoj  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  and  siAo  the  flower 
out  of  it.  —  Jasulyn't  AVm»  England  Rarities,  1672. 

It  U  ordcn'd  tliiit  the  trcasiiriT  doe  forthwith  provide  tcnn  barrells  of  cranburys, 
twu  hogsheads  of  8i)ociall  ffxA  Mmpe,  and  three  thoasand  of  codfinh,  —  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  mnjc!<ty,  as  a  present  from  this  coort.  —  MasaachutetU  Col.  Records, 
1C77,  Vol.  V.  p.  136. 

lie  Flept  until  tlic  morning  light  was  seen 

Down  through  the  dome  to  dance  upon  his  brow ; 
Tlien  Waban  woke  him  to  his  simple  cheer 
Of  the  pure  fount,  nauKonp,  and  savory  deer. 

Durfte,  Whtttchttr, 

Sanxtimoniocslyfied.    This  queer  word  expluiiu  itself. 

I  recollect  an  old  ianctimoniouslyjied  fellow  who  made  his  negroes  whistle  while 
tlicy  were  picking  cherries,  for  fear  they  should  eat  some.  —  Crockett,  Tour  dotcn 
Etist. 

Sand-Box.  A  primitive  sort  of  spittoon,  consisting  of  a  wooden  box  filled 
with  sand. 

Sand-Ciiekiiy.  ( Cerasus  pumiia.)  A  prostrate  or  reclining  shrub  which 
arrows  on  the  sand-hills  in  the  West  and  North.  It  bears  a  profusion  of 
fruit,  which  is  black  when  ripe,  with  an  astringent  taste,  about  as  large  as 
the  common  cultivated  red  cherry. 

Saxd-Flea,  or  Beacii-Flea.  (Genu.*,  Orchestra,  Leaclu)  A  smaU 
crustacean  common  along  the  shores  of  Long  Island  and  other  sandy 
pLicc:?,  which  digs  holes  wherein  it  conceals  itself,  and  liTCS  upon  dead 
animal  substances. 

Saxd-Hillers.     a  class  of  people  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.    Thej 

are  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  poor  whiter,  who,  being  deprived  of 

work  by  the  intnxluction  of  slave  labor,  took  refuge  in  the  pine  woodfl 

tliat  cover  the  sandy  hills  of  those  States,  where  they  have  since  lived  in 

a  miserable  condition. 

The  sand-IiiWrt  are  small,  gaant,  and  cadaverous,  and  their  skin  is  jnst  the  color 
(if  the  (innd-hills  they  live  on.  They  are  ineapable  of  applying  themselves  tteftdOy 
to  any  Inlior,  and  their  habits  are  very  mach  like  those  of  the  old  Indiani.  —  Ofa- 
steiCs  Shirt  States,  p.  507. 

San(..  An  abbreviation  of  ginseng.  It  is  also  used  in  Maryland  and 
Yirj^inia  as  a  verb.  To  go  a  sanging  is  to  be  engaged  in  gathering  gin- 
song.  In  Allegluuiy  Co.,  Maryland,  is  Sang  Ran  near  which  is  a  well- 
known  ^'sanging  ground." 

Sant.-IIoe.     The  implement  used  in  gathering  ginseng. 

Santa  Fe  Tea.  An  infusion  of  the  leavefl  of  the  Alstonia  tht^fotnmU^  nsed 
in  New  Mexico. 
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Saphead.     a  blockhead ;   a  stupid  fellow.  —  Craven  JDiaheL    In  some 

other  parts  of  England,  sapskull  is  used. 

Why  is  a  dandy  like  a  mushroom  ? 

Because  ho 's  a  regular  saphead, 

His  waist  is  remarkably  slender^ 
His  growth  is  exceedingly  rapid, 
And  his  top  is  uncommonly  tender. 

Lit.  World,  Dec  U,  1850. 

Sapsucker.  a  small  woodpecker  (the  dentrocoptu  of  ormthologist8)|  80 
called  from  a  common  belief  that  it  sucks  the  sap  of  trees. 

Sarves,  for  preserves.     So  pronounced  in  some  parts  of  the  West. 

Wc  had  also  [for  dinner]  custard  pies,  and  maple  molasses,  (usually  called  "  them 
'are  molasses/')  and  preserved  apples,  preserved  water-melon-rinds,  and  preserred 
red  peppers  and  tomatoes — all  termed,  for  brevity's  sake  (like  words  in  Webcter't 
Dictionary),  sarves.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  L  p.  183. 

/  Sarsaparilla.     The  name  is  applied  to  a  species  of  ^olia  and  other 
plants  used  as  substitutes  for  foreign  sarsaparilla. 

Sass-Tea.    a  decoction  of  sassafras ;  sassafras-tea. 

In  the  morning  Hoss  Allen  became  dreadful  poorly.  The  matron  of  the  house 
boiled  him  aass-tea,  which  the  old  man  said  reviyed  him  mightily.  — Robb,  Squatter 
Life,  p.  72. 

Sauce.  (Vulgarly  pronounced. «a«i.)  Culinary  vegetables  and  roots  eaten 
with  flesh.  —  Webster.  This  word  is  provincial  in  various  parts  of  Eng- 
land in  the  same  sense.  Forby  defines  it  as  ^  any  sort  of  vegetable 
eaten  with  flesh-meat"  —  Norfolk  Glossary.  Garden-stuff  and  gardim^ 
ware  are  the  usual  terms  in  England.     See  Long  Sauce. 

Hoots,  herbs,  vine-fruits,  and  salad-flowers  —  they  dish  up  in  rtrions  ways,  and 
.     :  find  tliem  very  delicious  sauce  to  tlieir  meats,  both  roasted  and  boiled,  fresh  and 
salt.  —  Beverl^*8  Hist,  of  Virginia. 

"  If  I  should  stay  away  to  tea,"  said  the  Widow  Bedott  to  her  children,  "  don't 
be  a  Icttin'  into  the  plum  scus  and  cake  as  you  did  the  other  day."  — Bedott  Papers, 
p.  88. 

Sault,  pronounced  soo.  (Old  French.)  The  rapids  of  the  St  Lawrence 
and  those  connecting  the  Upper  Lakes  retain  the  French  name ;  as,  the 
SauU  St  Mary,  etc 

Sausage-Machine.  A  machine  for  chopping  or  mincing  meat  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sausages. 

Savage  as  a  Meat  Axe.  1.  Exceedingly  savage ;  ferodous.  This  vul- 
gar simile  is  of\cn  used  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Ho  came  up  and  looked  at  me  right  plum  in  the  face,  as  sctvage  as  a  meat  axe;  and 
says  he,  "  Give  us  your  paw."  —  Southern  ^oettkes,  p.  32. 
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2.   Exceedingly  hungry,  ravenous. 

"Why,  you  don't  eat  notliing  !  "  he  exclaimed;  "ridin'  don't  agree  with  you,  I 
guess  !  Now,  for  my  part,  it  makes  mo  as  tacage  a$  a  meat  axe."  —  Mn.  Claven^s 
Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  ia3. 

It  would  bo  a  charity  to  give  the  pious  brother  some  such  feed  aa  chicken  fixins 
and  doinii,  for  lie  looks  lialf-stanred  and  as  tainge  tu  a  meat  axe.  —  Carlton*$  New 
Purrfauc. 

Savagekous.     Savage,  ferocious.     A  low  word.     Southern. 

Wfll,  Capting,  tlicy  were  mighty  gavafferous  after  liquor ;  they  'd  l)cen  fightin'  the 
wlu>kfy  banvl.  —  Porter*s  Talet  oftkt  South-west. 

I  see  there  wua  hell  in  him,  so  I  looked  at  liim  sort  o'  tavagerous,  and  says  I,  "  Look 
here,  old  hoss,  how  can  you  have  the  TaCc  to  talk  so  ?  "  —  Southern  Skttchfs. 

The  captain  felt  fk)rter  wolfish,  and  lookin'  at  tho  stranger  darned  tavagenm$, 
Sttid,  "  Who  in  ca^ation  are  you  1 "  —  Traits  of  American  Ilumor. 

Savanna.  (W.  Ind.  savatia.)  An  open  plain,  or  meadow,  without  wood* 
The  savanna  is  not  a  prairie.  It  is  a  level  tract  of  land,  often  ap- 
proaching the  circular  in  8ha[>e,  averaging  one  or  two  feet  lower  than  the 
level  land  ul>out  it.  It  U  9upi)ose<l  to  be  the  basin  of  a  fonner  lake  or 
collection  of  water,  which  ha^  l>een  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  soil 
and  vegetable  nuilter.  The  savanna  is  perfectly  level,  clothed  in  per- 
petual verdure, —  except  in  winter,  when  it  is  covered  with  water, — 
and  alx>unds  in  a  great  variety  of  llowers.  The  prairie  differs  not  from 
other  land,  except  in  the  al>sence  of  timber,  which  is  8up|x>sed  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  a  fonner  era  by  fires  or  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
—  W.  Flaggy  t'/i  the  ^fatJ,  of  Horticulturf^  S(*pt.,  1854. 

In  $ome  places  lie  plats  of  low  and  very  rich  ground,  well  timl>ered  ;  in  othen 
lap^  spots  of  meadows  and  MtxinmM,  wherein  are  hundreds  of  acres  wi|hoiit  any 
tree  at  all,  but  yield  reeds  and  gross  of  incredible  height.  —  Bevrriifs  MnprniOf  1705, 
IkM>k2. 

The  i.-(lantl  of  San  Pio  is  cuHously  diversified  with  alternate  patches  of  tavamtak, 

bu5h,  and  manth,  and  offers  numerous  coverts  for  wild  animals.  —  Seer's  Wmkma, 

p.  236. 

The  fresh  saeannas  of  the  Sangamon 

Here  rise  in  gentle  swells,  and  the  long  grass 

I:«  mixed  with  rustling  hascls. 

Bryant,  Tht  Painltd  Oip. 

To  Save.    To  make  Fure,  i.  e.  to  kill  game,  or  an  enemy,  whether  man  or 
beast.     To  get  conveys  the  same  meaning,  both  terms  being  used  by  the 

baekwocHlsnien  of  the  F'ar  "West.    The  notorious  Judge  W of  Texas, 

known  thn^igh  that  State  as  "  three  legged  Willie,**  once  said  in  a  speech 
at  a  harbaoue  (aAer  his  political  opponent  had  been  apologising  for  bav- 
in;; taken  a  nian*s  life  in  a  duel)  : 

Tho  t^entloman  need  not  make  such  a  fuss  about  gtitmg  such  a  rascal ;  eTerybody 
knows  that  I  have  shot  three,  uA  two  of  than  I  saccrf. 
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Sayet,  or  Sabby.     (Corrupted  from  the  Span,  sabe,  knows.)    To  know ; 

to  comprehend.    A  word  of  very  extensive  use  wherever  a  Lingua 

Franca  has  been  formed  of  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  language  in'  Asia, 

Africa,  and  America.    It  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  and 

in  some  of  the  Southern  States. 

Wlicn  I  read  tlicso  stories,  tlie  negroes  looked  delighted,  and  said:  "We  aimey 
dat  well,  misses." —  CarmichcuTa  West  Indies,  \ 

Saw.    a  joke,  a  trick. 

To  Saw.    To  hoax ;  to  play  a  joke  upon  one.    A  Western  term.    In  the 
.    State  of  Maine,  to  saw  means  to  SQold. 

SAW-GuaiMER.     See  Gummer. 

Saw-Log.  Logs  cut  from  trees  into  the  proper  length  for  boards,  before 
being  carried  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed. 

Saw- Whet.  The  popular  name,  in  some  of  the  Northern  States,  for  the 
Little  Owl,  or  Acadian  Owl  of  Audubon  ( Ulula  acadica),  ''  It  has  a 
sharp  note  like  the  filing  of  a  saw,  and  another  like  the  tinkling  of  a  belL** 
—  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  Torh, 

Sawyer.    This  may  be  truly  called  an  American  word ;  for  no  country 

without  a  Mississippi  and  Missouri  could  produce  a  sawyer. 

Sawyers  arc  formed  by  trees,  which,  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 

river,  become  undermined  by  the  current,  and  fall  into  the  stream.    They 

are  swept  along  with  the  branches  partly  above  water,  rising  and  &lling 

with  the  waves ;  whence  their  name.    They  are  extremely  dangerous  to 

steamboats,  whicli  sometimes  run  foul  of  them,  and  are  either  disabled  or 

sunk  to  the  bottom. 

A  little  above  our  location  thar  war  a  bend  in  the  stream,  which  kind  a  turned  the 
drift  t'^other  eend  up,  and  planted  them  about  the  spot  between  our  cabinB— tnagt 
and  sawyers  just  thar  wur  drcdful  plenty.  —  A  Niyht  on  the  Missouri, 

Thar  I  war,  said  Dan,  perched  upon  a  sawyer,  bobbin'  up  and  down  in  the  water. 
—  The  Americans  at  Home. 

SCALLAWAG.  A  scamp  ;  a  scapegrace.  A  scdllaway  has  been  de- 
fined to  be,  '^  like  many  other  wags,  a  compound  of  loafer,  bhickguarcl) 
and  scamp." 

Dr.  Collier  has  been  showing  his  model  artists  here,  and  the  mean  slvUewag  left 
without  paying  the  printer.  —  Buffalo' Courier, 

You  good-for-nothin'  young  scaHawag,  is  that  the  way  you  take  caro  of  that  poor 
dear  boy,  to  let  him  fall  into  the  pond.  —  S.  Slick,  Human  Nature, 

That  scallawag  of  a  fellow  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  all  decent  society.  — TFeitani 
Sketches, 
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Scalping.  A  barbarouj^  custom,  among  Indian  warriors,  of  taking  off  their 
enemies*  sralps  with  the  liair  on.  These  arc  preserved  as  trophies  of 
victory.  —  EncycL  Amer. 

ScALPiNG-KNiFE.  A  knife  used  by  the  Indians  in  taking  off  the  scalp  of 
their  prisoners.  —  Worcester. 

Scalp-lock.  A  long  tuft  of  hair  left  on  the  crown  of  the  head  by  the 
warriors  of  some  Indian  tribes. 

The  Arapuhos  do  not  shave  their  heads  as  the  Pawnees  and  Osoges  do,  merely 
braidinfc  tlie  centre  or  icnlp-lock,  and  decorating  it  with  a  gay  ribbon  or  feather  of  the 
war-eagle.  — Iliuion**  Adv.  in  the  liocly  Mtt.  p.  237. 

The  Ic^inx  of  some  of  these  Indians  were  ornamented  with  Kolp-loch  along  the 
outer  peum,  exhibiting  a  dork  history  of  the  wearer's  prowett.  —  Maym  Rdd,  Tk» 

Sc(ilj>-llunhrx,  p.  102. 

Scare,  or  Skeek.    A  fright ;  among  animals,  a  stampede. 

In  the  course  of  nn  hour  Major  Howard  rode  into  camp  with  his  prisoner,  who 
was  reuUy  liulf  frightened  to  death.  In  fact,  the  man  afterwards  died  on  the  rood ; 
and  those  who  knew  him  best  said  that  he  never  got  over  the  score.  —  Kendaffi  Sania 
Fe  Eriytdition,  Vol.  I.  p.  130. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandenr  of  the  scene  when  a  lai^  caTallada,  or  drore 
of  Iiorscs.  takes  a  sctire.  Old,  weather-beaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-down  steeds  — 
hortk'.s  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  and  old  age  —  will  at  once  be 
transformed  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  —  KendtdCi  Santa  F^  Expedition,  Vol.  L 
p.  97. 

To  SCARE  ur.     To  pick  up;  to  find.    A  word  adopted  from  the  fowler's 

vocabulary. 

A  great  man  ;  a  man  clearly  discerning  his  position,  resolved  to  control  ercnts, 
and  not  allow  the  winds  and  tides  of  circamstonce  to  shape  his  conrse,  —  sanromidf 
himself  with  men  of  the  same  clear,  energetic,  decided  character.  He  doee  sot 
make  the  noodles  and  nolxxlies  tliat  he  may  scare  i^i  anywhere  his  diicf  agents.  *- 
Putnam**  Mag.  Sept.  1853. 

Next  came  the  bog,  which  Signor  Blitx  turned  inside  out,  patted  it  in'hif  hands, 
showed  it  to  the  audience,  held  it  by  every  comer,  slapped  it  against  the  floor,  and 
then  astonished  the  assembly  by  taking  out  of  it  a  doicn  eggs,  which  be  ollowfd 
would  be  a  vcr}'  useful  bag  in  a  family,  in  aoaring  up  eggs  for  breokfiut.  ^  The 
(  Washint^on) ,  1837. 

If  some  financial  Solomon, 
B«forc  another  set  of  sun. 
Don't  tell  us  what  is  to  be  done 

To  $mre  vp  cosh. 
We  all  perforce  mu^t  cut  and  run. 

Or  f^  to  smash.  —  .V.  Y,  Evening  Pcei, 

SCAUKSOMK  or  SKEKRdOMK.      Frij^htful. 

It 's  cruel  >i<rr*omc,  about  there.  —  yiaryarti,  p.  875 
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Scary,  or  Skeery.     Easily  scared ;  timorous. 

I  got  a  littlo  scary  and  a  good  deal  mad.    There  was  I  perched  ap  on  a 
bobbin'  up  and  down  in  the  water.  —  Robb,  Squatter  Life, 

Aye,  for  a  town-bred  boy  or  a  skearif  woman.    There 's  old  Esther ;  she  hai  no 
more  fear  of  a  red-skin  than  of  a  suckling  cub.  —  Cooper,  The  Prcdrie. 

Schedule.  In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  printed  ^  Acts  and  Re- 
solves "  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Schnapps.  (Germ.)     Strong  liquor,  especially  gin. 

School.  This  word  in  the  phrase,  "  a  school  of  fish,"  applied  to  a  large 
number  of  fish  swimming  together,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Dutch 
"  een  school  visch."    The  expression  is  also  provincial  in  England. 

A  ffravc  and  quiet  man  was  he, 

Who  loved  his  hook  and  rod ; 
So  even  run  his  lino  of  life, 

Ills  neighbors  thought  it  odd. 

For  science  and  for  books  he  said 

He  never  Iiad  a  wish  ; 
No  school  to  him  was  worth  a  fig, 

Except  a  school  of  fish.  —  Saxe,  The  Cold  Water  Man. 

School-Commissioner.  The  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  the  adminis- 
tration and  superintendence  of  public  instruction  in  a  State.  He  is 
usually  elected  as  other  State  officers  arc,  although  sometimes,  aa  in 
Hhode  Island,  he  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

ScHOOL-Co3iMiTT£E.  A  committcc  appointed  by  a  town  or  city  to  hare 
the  entire  management  of  its  public  schools.  These  committees  nsn- 
ally  serve  without  compensation. 

School-District.  A  division  of  a  city  or  State  for  establishing  schools. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  divided  into  more  than  ten  thousand  such 
partitions  or  school  districts.  ' 

School-Fund.  A  fund  set  apart,  the  income  of  which  is  by  State  law 
expressly  appropriated  to  the  support  of  public  instruction. 

ScHOOL-LiBiiARY.  The  library  of  a  common  school.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  portion  of  the  income  of  the  school-fund  is  appropriated 
for  common  school  libraries,  and  the  remainder  by  the  districts  where  the 
schools  are  established. 

School-Ma'am.  A  school-mistress.  This  term  is  peculiar  to  New  Eng* 
land.     Sec  Ma'am  School. 

A  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper^  writing  from  Washingtooi 
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thus  complains  of  some  of  the  common  practices  in  the  IIou5»c  of  Ropre- 
8cntativ(»s : 

Iloro  tf)baoco-chcwinff  is  national,  not  sectional.  Evcn*bod/  but  the  Presitlont 
chews.  I  went  over  to  the  Imlies'  gallery ;  bat  I  foand  it  still  worse,  m  the  prln  kept 
up  a  continual  chatter,  and  that  on  so  high  a  kcj  that  I  wonder  the  S|>eaker  did  not 
clear  the  gallery.  The  |)articular  set  I  now  refer  to  were  prohably  country  tchonir 
tuarms,  who  know  a  little  of  cver}thing,  and  meant  to  show  it. 

Wu  can  make  a  new  ap{>lieation  of  an  old  story,  as  the  Bchonl-marm  said  when 
8}ie  fipanked  the  little  boy  with  "Robinson  Cmsoe."  —  KnicL-erbocker  Mag.  Feb. 
1857. 

ScnoOL-MoN'CY.  The  money  received  from  towns  or  the  State  fur  the 
support  of  common  schools. 

SciinOL-Srx'Tiox.  A  section  of  land  set  apart  for  public  school.^.  All 
public  hauls,  before  being  offered  for  sale,  arc  accurately  surveyed  by 
pnuMicjil  surveyors  in  ranjres  of  tovm.<%hips  of  six  miles  square ;  which 
townships  are  subdivided  into  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile  square,  each 
section  f^enerally  containing  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  That  the 
benefits  of  education  might  be  extended  to  our  frontier  settlers  and  their 
lH>sterity,  the  sixteenth  section  in  each  township,  or  one  thirty-sixth  |»art 
\of  the  jMiblic  lands,  hsxA  Iwen  set  apart  for  the  support  of  schoot.  —  Jiep, 
of  C\*/ii,  of  Gen.  Land  Office,  1849. 

School-Tax.  A  tax  usually  levied  upon  towns  or  district  for  the  support 
of  its  public  or  common  schooL).  This  tax  is  usually  in  addition  to  the 
appropriation  by  the  State  for  the  same  object 

To  Scoot.    To  walk  fjL<t ;  to  run. 

The  fellow  sat  down  on  a  hornet's  nest;  an<l  if  h«  did  n't  run  and  holler,  and  jcoot 
through  the  briar  bushes,  and  tear  his  trowsers.  —  HUVt  Yankte  Storits. 

We  were  l^ound  to  the  South  Seas  after  sperm  whale^i,  but  we  were  ei|sht  monthf 
p*ttin'  there.  The  eaptain  he  tcooted  round  into  one  |>ort  an'  another — down  to 
Caracca,s,  into  Kio,  etc.  —  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  185S. 

A  Southern  or  Western  man,  when  ho  goes  ilxurtin  about,  bujring  goodf  in  bust- 
nosj  hours,  keeps  hi:i  eye-teeth  skinned.  —  KHiclxritocker  Mag.,  March,  1856. 

Scow.  (Dutch,  schouw.)  A  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  generally  used  as  a 
f<'rr}'-boat,  or  as  a  lighter  for  loading  and  unloading  vessels  when  thej 
cannot  approach  the  wharf.  On  Lake  Ontario  they  arc  sometimes  rigged 
like  a  srh(X)ner  or  sloop,  with  a  lee-board  or  sliding  keel,  when  they  make 
tolrniMy  i\\<  wiilcrs.  The  word  is  used  in  Scotland.  A  mud-scow 
( Dutrh,  mod(ier'Schouic)  is  a  ve:«sel  of  this  description,  used  in  New  York 
fur  cleaning  out  the  docks  ;  a  dredging  machine. 

To  ScKAri:.    **  To  scrajM  cotton,**  means  to  hoe  cotton.    Southern. 
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Scratch.  No  great  scratch.  A  vulgar  though  common  phrase,  implyiiig 
not  worth  much  —  no  great  shakes. 

Thcro  are  a  good  many  Joneses  in  Georgia,  and  I  know  some  myself  that  ain't 
no  great  scratches.  —  Maj.  Joneses  Courtship,  p.  136. 

To  Scratch.  To  scratch  a  man's  name,  in  political  parlance,  is  to  strike 
it  from  the  printed  ticket  of  the  "  regular  nomination." 

We  remember,  many  years  ago,  at  one  of  our  charter  elections,  a  candidata  for 
the  office  of  alderman  had  the  tickets  bearing  his  name  printed  with  a  peculiar  mark 
When  the  poll  was  closed,  that  particular  ticket  was  known  to  be  full  one  hundred 
ahead.  The  would-be  alderman,  in  the  gladness  of  his  heart,  invited  his  friends  to 
his  house,  where  he  had  spread  refreshments.  Just  as  he  was  returning  thanks  ibr 
his  election,  the  official  returns  were  brought  in,  from  which  it  appeared  that  tfaoogfa 
all  the  other  candidates  upon  the  ticket  were  successful,  so  many  had  scratched  the 
name  of  the  alderman,  that  he  was  defeated  by  more  than  fifty  votes.  —  JV.  Y.  Com, 
Advertiser, 

Scratch  Ticket,  properly  scratched  ticket.  An  election  ticket  with  one 
or  more  names  of  candidates  erased.     See  Split  Ticket. 

Scrawl.  In  New  England,  a  ragged,  broken  branch  of  a  tree,  or  other 
brushwood  ;  brush.  —  Webster. 

Scrawny.  Bony,  bare-boned,  low  in  flesh,  scraggy.  A  corrupt  pronunci- 
ation of  the  word  scranny,  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  England. 
Southern. 

If  my  memory  senses  me.  Elder  Sniffles  is  rather  a  tall,  scrawny  man,  with  ejei 
that  look  like  a  couple  of  peeled  onions,  and  kind  o'  squintin'  too.  — Widow  B&kfU 
Papers,  p.  103. 

All  tlio  spare  curses  I  accumulate  I  dedicate  to  these  white-livered,  hatchet-faoed, 
tliin-bloodcd,  scrawny  reformers,  who  prescribe  saw-dust  puddings  and  plank  bedi, 
and  brief  sleep,  and  early  walks,  and  short  commons  for  the  rising  generation.  — 
Timothy  Titcomb's  Letters. 

Screamer.  A  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.  This,  like  the  word  roarerj  is  one 
of  the  many  terms  transferred  from  animals  to  men  by  the  hunters  of  the 

West. 

If  he 's  a  specimen  of  the  Choctaws  that  live  in  these  parts,  they  are  9oreamen.  — 
Thorpe*s  Backwoods. 

Mary  is  a  screamer  of  a  girl ;  I  'd  rather  have  her  than  all  the  rest.  — A£rs,  Cila- 
vers's  Wt'Stern  Clearings. 

"  Have  you  got  my  cabin  chalked  down  ?  "  he  inquutid. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  artist,  "  (uid  you  too." 

"  Good,  by  thunder ! "  said  the  squatter.  "  When  yon  show  me  to  them  Engtiih 
fellers,  just  tell  'cm  I'm  a  Mississippi  screamer.  I  can  hoe  more  com  in  a  day  than 
any  Yankee  machine  ever  invented ;  and  when  I  hit  any  thing,  from  bullock  down 
to  human  natur',  they  gincrally  think  lightnin'  is  comin'."  —  St.  Louis  RevtiOe. 

The  folks  are  all  waiting  to  sec  the  fast  steamer 
That 's  coming  from  Albany  down  to  this  pier ; 
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Ah,  here  she  is  now ;  joa,  bu*,  ain't  she  « tcreaiiMr  f 
In  New  York,  the  swiilest  boata  alwajs  land  here. 

A  Glance  at  New  York. 

Screw.  1.  Onn  who  sqiicczcji  all  he  can  out  of  those  with  whom  he  hai 
any  dealings  ;  an  extortioner  ;  mi«cr.     Colloquial  here  as  in  England. 

2.   In  some  American  college.^,  an  oxces.sivi',  unnecessarily  minute,  and 

annoying  examination  of  a  student  by  an  instructor,  is  called  a  screw. 

Tiic  in>tru(:tor  is  oi\en  designated  by  the  same  name. — IlalVs  College 

Words. 

Ouo  mu<it  cxpcrionre  the  (ttamnierin^  and  stuttering,  the  unending  doubtinf^  and 
(;ue»tiinpi,  to  niulonttand  fully  the  power  of  a  mathomatical  acrew.  —  Harvard  Regi$' 
tcr,  p.  378. 

The  coiKoqucnce  wa^,  a  patit-nt  submiMion  to  the  armr,  and  a  loss  of  coUfgo 
honors  and  putn>na;^>.  —  A  Tour  through  College.  Boston,  1M2. 

To  ScuKw.  To  press  with  excessive  and  unnecessarily  minute  examina- 
tion. —  I  fair s  College  Words. 

Who  would  let  a  tntor  knaro 

St-rcir  him  like  a  Guinea  slaTO  1  —  RibeUiad,  p.  53. 

lie  wtis  II  wise  man,  und  a  pood  man  too, 

An»l  foIkmI  himself  in  jrreen  whene'er  he  came  to  «7Yir. 

Our  Chronicle  of  '26. 

Screws.  To  put  the  screws  on  ;  to  turn  the  screws.  To  press,  and  figur- 
atively to  extort,  to  enforce  payment  in  money  transactions;  to  force  a 
debtor,  by  any  compulsory  means,  to  pay.  The  allusion  is  to  the  ancient 
mode  of  torture  by  thumb-screws. 

\<  f<K>n  n<  the  hnnk*  hiive  i>ut  out  a  pretty  pooil  line  of  call  loan^.  and  the  brok- 
ers have  involved  thomsolve*  dwplj  in  fancy  stock  transactions  on  time,  the  strwa 
will  l>e  sndilenly  turned,  anrl  we  slmll  find  a  general  desire  to  realize  among  thoto 
who  arc  now  so  anxious  to  buv.  —  .V.  Y.  Herald. 

m 

The  New  York  Times,  in  speaking  of  a  contraction  by  the  iNinks,  sayi : 

Surh  turn*  of  thf  nrrt  hs  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  three  weeks,  if  continaed, 
wouM  lirin;;  almost  every  mcri'antile  house  in  New  York  to  wreck. — Sept.  15, 
IS.'jT. 

r.ovo  ^t^.lins  the  lieart-strinf^s  of  the  human  race,  and  not  nnfreqaently  pmt$  tk$ 
stnu  i  OH  :io  liard  a*)  to  (:nap  them  asunder,  and  leave  every  moral  and  physical  in- 
^t^uInont  ns  a)niiiIotely  out  of  tune  as  a  corn-stalk  fiddle  in  the  hands  of  a  ploagh- 
Imiv.  —  Ihw't  *Sir/wcMi*,  Vol.  I.  p.  302. 

ScuiMp,  or  Skijimp.     1.   Short ;  scanty.  —  WeUter. 

*J.    A  pinrhiii;r  miMT ;  a  nigg:ird;  a  close-fisted  |>erson.  —  Weheter, 
Th«'  wonl,  in  lM)tIi  >en>cs,  is  colloquial  in  the  North  of  EngLind  and  in 

tin*  I'liited  States. 

To  ScKiMT.     To  contract ;  to  shorten ;  to  moke  too  small  or  sliort ;  to 
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limit  or  straiten  ;  as,  "  to  scrimp  the  pattern  of  a  coat**    Colloquial  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Scrimping.     Scanty ;  close ;  parsimonious.    Also  used  adverbiallj. 

Bcthier  Nobles  knows  how  every  lady  iniown  carries  on  her  kitchen  conoemiy*- 
how  scrimping  they  live,  and  all  that.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  333. 

ScRODS.     (Shreds  ?)     Small  pieces  of  fish,  or  small  fish  for  boiling.    New 

England. 

Peter  Gott,  in  addition  to  the  money  ho  had  saved,  had  a  pile  of  nice  acrodi,  and 
^       as  many  salted  fish  for  winter  as  the  family  needed.  —  The  Cape  Ann  Ftsherman, 

To  ScROUGE.  To  crowd;  to  squeeze.  A  word  provincial  in  England 
and  in  this  country.  It  is  used  in  the  Southern  States,  and  among  chil- 
dren at  the  Nortli. 

The  ladies  were  obliged  to  stand  up  and  bo  scrouged  until  chairs  could  bo  brought. 
—  Drama  in  Pokerville, 

After  hard  scrouging  each  way  some  hundred  yards,  we  came  together  and  held  a 
council.  —  Carlton,  New  Purchase,  Vol.  II.  p.  59. 

Them  boys  that 's  a  scrouging  each  other  will  find  plenty  of  room  this  way.  -« 
Peter  Cram,  Knick.  Mag. 

And  as  the  North  has  took  to  brustlin', 

At  being  scrouged  from  off  the  roost, 
I  '11  tell  ye  what  '11  save  all  tusslin'. 

And  give  our  side  a  handsome  boost. 

Biglow  Papers,  p.  92. 

ScROUGER.    A  bouncing  fellow  or  girl.    A  Western  vulgarism. 

Tom  the  engineer  was  a  roaring,  tearing,  bar  State  scrouger  —  could  chaw  op 
any  specimen  of  the  human  race,  any  quantity  of  tobacco,  and  drink  steam  withovt 
flinching.  —  liulb.  Squatter  Life, 

Some  of  the  families  in  them  diggins  hod  about  twenty  in  number ;  and  the  gall 
among  them  wam't  any  of  your  pigeon  critters,  that  a  fellow  dassonf  tech  for  fear 
of  spilin*  cm,  but  real  scrougers;  any  of  'em  could  lick  a  bar  easy.  —  76i'rf. 

Congo  is  a  scrougcr ;  he 's  up  a  gum,  and  no  bug-eater,  I  tell  you ;  he  curiee  a 
broad  row,  weeds  out  every  thing — hoes  de  com  and  digs  do  tatcrs.  ^- SmfAem 
SL'ctrhes,  p.  99. 

Scrub  Oak.    The  popular  name  of  several  dwarfish  species  of  oak. 

We  left  the  buffalo  camp  and  had  a  toilsome  and  harassing  march  of  two  honzi 
over  ridges  of  hills  covered  with  a  ragged,  meagre  forest  of  scrub-oaks,  and  broken 
by  deep  gullies.  —  Irving,  Tour  on  the  Prairies,*^,  135. 

Scrumptious.  Nice;  particular;  fastidious;  excellent.  Probably  a  <»r- 
ruption  of  scnipulous.     A  vulgarism. 

I  don't  want  to  be  scrumptious,  judge ;  but  I  do  want  to  bo  a  man.  ^  Margani^ 
p.  804. 

Scup.     1.   (Abenaki  Ind.,  scuppauog.)     A  small  fish  abounding  in  tlie 
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waters  of  Now  York  and  New  England.    In  Rhofle  Island  they  are 
calloil  ncup  ;  in  New  York,  panties  or  iiorgics.     Sec  Porgy, 

2.    (Dutch,  schop.)     A  swin'^.     A  New  York  word. 

To  Scur.     (Dutch,  schoppen.)     To  swing.     G)mmon  in  New  York. 

Scuri*KKXOxf;  CIkape.  IJy  most  authors  this  is  believetl  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  Vtti's  vu/pina  of  Linnasus,  or  Southern  Fox  Grape.  It  has  char- 
act<T.s  of  its  own,  however,  and  is  held  to  be  distinct  by  Michaux  and 
Elliot,  'd.<  Vltis  rot utulif olid,  and  by  Rafinesquc  as  Vih's  muscadina.  It 
is  indigenous  on  the  ScuppfTuong  river  and  lake  in  North  Carolina,  and 
yields  a  highly  esteemed  wine. 

To  ScruKV.  To  si'our,  to  scud,  to  run  in  haste.  This  word  is  colloquial 
in  FIngland  and  America,  and  is  a  variation  of  the  verb  tkirr  of  the 

dictionaries. 

Our  friond  Kendiill,  of  tlio  Picayunv,  was,  when  lost  heard  from,  $cunying  ortr 
the  Geniian  portiuiis  of  the  European  continent.  —  New  York  Com.  Adv. 

Scrss,  for  srarce.     So  pronounced  by  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  West. 

The  unfortunate  tnivellcr  ui^'d  in  vain  [for  fiMMl  for  hi4  horse).     Hay  was  tnttt, 
and  jH)tJit«K.'S  were  srusser.  — Afrs.  Claiyrt't  Western  Clniringn. 

Ska-1^\ss.  {CvntnprUtes  nigricans.)  A  fish  tliat  abounds  in  the  Atlantic 
on  bank'4  and  olT  steep  bars  near  the  channels,  rarely  near  the  shore.  As 
an  article  of  fiMxl,  it  is  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  fishes  of  the 
coast. 

Si:a-I)kvil.     See  Decil-Fish, 

Ska-Ij?lam)  Cotton.  A  kind  of  cotton  celebrated  for  the  fineness  and 
length  of  its  fibn*,  and  raised  only  on  the  sea  coast  or  islands  of  Greorgia 
and  South  Carol iim.     Comp.   Upland  Cotton. 

Sea-Pike.     See  BiU-Fish. 

Sea-Uoiun.  {Priimotus  Uneatus.)  A  small  salt-water  fish,  which  keeps 
near  (»r  upon  the  bottom,  using  its  pectoral  processes  as  organs  of  pro- 
gn'>sion.  In  swimming  or  nesting,  the  broad  pectoral  fins  arc  generaUy 
.spread  out  horizont:dly  to  their  fullest  extent,  presenting  a  very  beautiful 
and  striking  ap[K*anuice,  and  closely  resembling  the  wings  of  a  butterfly. 
It  heiiee  reeeives  its  name  of  Flying^Fish.  From  the  croaking  or  grunt- 
ing noi.^e  it  makes  wht>n  caught,  it  is  sometimes  called  Pig-FislL 

SEA-biDE  (iuAi'E.     Tlic  CoroloUi  uvifera^  so  called  in  the  West  Indies. 

To  Seal.  In  Monn<m  phni^ecdogy,  all  wives  taken  aAer  the  fin»t  are 
called  spiritual  wives,  and  are  said  to  be  italtd  to  the  husband. 

33* 
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The  oxtra  wires  of  tho  Mormons  are  called  by  some  of  them  "spiritually"  bf 
others  sealed  ones,  while  our  landUidy  calls  them  "  fixins."  —  Ferris,  the  Marmoma  of 
Uomet  p.  114. 

People,  according  to  Mormon  technology,  are  married  for  time,  but  makd  for 
etcmitj.  —  Uyde's  Monnonism,  p.  84. 

But  crowds  on  crowds,  as  was  revealed 
To  Brigham,  were  to  Brigham  sealed; 
Until,  for  want  of  room,  't  is  said, 
A  boT*  held  each  harem  bed ! 
The  beautiful  ho  sealed  to  be 

Partakers  of  his  temporal  rest; 
While  suppliants  "  for  eternity," 

Content  to  bo  hereafter  blest, 
Were  sealed  to  be  his  "  spirit "  spouses, 

And  who  -—  the  unbelieving  say  — 

Lived  happier  far  with  him  than  the^f 
Who  dwelt  in  his  terrestrial  houses ! 

The  Mormoniad. 

§ 

Sealer.    In  New  England,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  town  or  other 

proper  authority,  to  examine  and  try  weights  and  measures,  and  set  a 

stamp  on  such  as  are  according  to  the  standards  established  by  the  State; 

also  an  officer  who  inspects  leather,  and  stamps  such  as  is  good.  These  are 

>     called  sealers  of  weights  and  measures,  and  sealers  of  leather.  —  Wehsier. 

Sealing.    The  ceremony,  among  the  Mormons,  of  taking  a  "  spiritual " 

wife. 

These  left-hand  marriages  are  called  sealings ;  the  woman  is  said  to  be  "  lealed  " 
to  the  man.  —  Ferris,  The  Mormons  at  Home,  p,  114. 

Seamster.    a  seamstress. 

'  Searcher.  An  instrument  resembling  an  auger,  used  in  the  inspection 
of  butter,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  that  contained  in  firkins.  New 
England. 

Season.     A  common  term  at  the  South  for  a  shower  of  rain  or  period  of 

damp  weather  suitable  for  setting  out  tobacco  and  other  phmts. 

Tills  season  has  come  up  mighty  sudden.  I  should  n't  wonder  if  it  rained  all 
night.  —  Ida  May. 

Seawan,  or  Sea  WANT.     An  Indian  word  meaning  the  same  as  %C€anpum^ 
formerly  in  use  among  the  early  colonists  of  New  York. 

The  speaking  now  ceased,  and  they  gave  each  of  us  ten  fathoms  of  teewim,  which 
is  their  money,  each  fathom  being  worth  four  guilders.  — De  Vries,  New  Nedkerlandt, 

Kcift  could  not  vie  with  Solomon  as  to  tho  precious  metals,  but  he  determined,  u 

an  etiuivalcnt,  to  flood  the  streets  of  New  Amsterdam  with  Indian  money 

called  sfawant  or  wampum.  — Knick-erhocker*i  Xew  York. 

A  quantity  of  Dutch  commodities  was  purchased  on  this  occasion  by  the  New 
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Plymouth  people ;  especially  s^wan  or  wampum,  which  the  Kn^Iiiih  found  to  be 
afUTwaniii  ven*  beiieiiciul  in  their  tnuie  with  the  natives. —  W  t'aUivjhan^  lliit.  of 
St»r  SttlurUmd*,  \).  108. 

Skckssionists.  TIio  piirty  in  the  South  which  would  dissolve  the  Union, 
or  ^)  out  of  it  immediately,  without  the  coo{>eration  of  other  States. 
Another  party,  callinf^  themselves  "  Cooperntionists/*  would  only  dissolve 
it  when  other  States  had  joined  them. 

ScCTiov.  1.  A  distin<'t  part  of  a  city,  town,  country,  or  jK-ople ;  a  part  of 
a  t<'rritory  separated  hy  geoji^phieal  lines,  or  of  a  people  considered  as 
distinct.  Thus  we  say,  the  Northern  and  Kiuitcm  section  of  the  United 
States,  the  ^liddle  section,  the  Southern  or  "Western  section,  —  Webster. 

2.  The  newly  surveyed  government  landd  at  the  West  nm  \iM  out  or 
divided  into  squares  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  which  arc  called  sec* 
tions,  Thtrse  are  agiiin  divi<leil  into  four  partd  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  eacli,  called  qnarter-sections. 

Sectional.     Relating  to  a  section,  having  n*gard  to  the  interests  of  a 

section,  i.  e.  a  <li vision  or  part,  of  the  country,  as  the  North,  South,  East, 

or  AVest.     Tlie  word  is  often  thus  usi»d  by  ]>olitical  sjieakcrs  and  writew 

in  coiitradi<tin(;tion  to  national^  which  see. 

All  lu-rtiomtl  interests,  or  piirty  feelin;;!*,  it  id  hoped,  will  hereuf^er  yield  to  schcmef 
of  unihition.  — Jud'ff  Sturjf. 

Tu  thiit  centnil  attraction  I  have  Ui'n  deli;;hted  to  find  tlie  thou^^htii,  the  affec- 
tions, the  memories  of  the  |M*ople,  in  whatever  jNirt  of  the  n)untry  —  from  the  oecan 
to  the  prairies  of  tlie  West,  frt>m  the  land  of  punitc  and  ice  to  the  land  of  the  pal- 
metto und  the  maj^nolia  —  in>tincti^ely  turn.  They  have  their  Mectumal  loves  and 
hatr^'d:*,  hut  l>efua*  the  dear  name  of  Wiuhington  they  arc  ahsorbed  and  for^tCD.— 
S^ttfch  of  I  fun.  K.  Ertr,tt,  July  5,  1858. 

Mr.  Mile^,  of  South  Carolina,  said  he  wa^  that  bii;;hear  a  irrtinnal  man.  He 
represented  in  part  the  South,  which,  being  the  weaker  party,  had  to  anite  in  order 
to  protect  herself,  and  w:is  thefL'foro  •rt'fwntj/.  —  IkUUe  in  II.  of  liejts.  Jan.  36,  1859. 

Sectionalism.  The  having  n»ganl  to  the  interests  of  a  section  of  tho 
country,  rather  than  of  the  nation  at  large. 

On  the  r)th  of  July,  18.'>S,  the  {Mtrioti^m  and  int4*llect  of  MaMachusctU  was  repro- 
ticntcil  in  a  strikin*.:  atntriL'^t  with  tho  littlencM  and  iectiumtiism  which  now  mlea  thd 
old  Hay  Stiite.  In  New  York,  tlic  profound  scholar  and  nniversal  statesman,  Caleb 
Cu^hin;:,  ap|)ean'<l  U'fore  the  Ohl  Tammany  Society;  in  Boston,  Uufus  Cboate^the 
uiirivuIK'd  orati>r  and  inttpiivd  geniu.^,  delivered  an  oration,  which,  like  all  of  his 
etViirt-i,  w;ls  ori;;inal,  leanicd,  and  unapproachuhle ;  and  in  the  same  city  Edward 
K\t'rctt,  wlio.  |K>rhaps,  alM-»ve  all  living  Americans,  has  earned  the  triple  laoreate  of 
or.iti>r,  >tatesniaii,  and  scholar,  and  mhU  to  these  the  noMe  deification  of  tbe 
national  philanthntpist,  ):niixHl  the  two  celebrations  y^\\h  his  presence,  and  nttered 
wonN  of  national  patriotism  which  must  warm  tlic  heart  of  every  true  Ameiicaa 
citi/cn. —  .V  u'ltrk  Jvunut!,  July,  1858. 
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To  Sectionize.    To  divide  or  laj  off  into  sections,  especially  the  pnblie 

lands,  wliich  is  done  before  they  are  offered  for  sale.     West^pi. 

So  much  of  tho  vacant  lands  of  the  republic  shall  be  surveyed  and  sedumized,  u 
i^-ill  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  claims. — Laws  of  Texas,  Nov.  1828. 

To  See  the  Elephant  is  a  South-western  phrase,  and  means,  generally, 
to  undergo  any  disappointment  of  higli-raised  expectations.  It  is  in  fact 
nearly  or  quite  synonymous  ^vith  the  ancient  phrase  '^  go  out  for  wool  and 
come  back  shorn."  For  instance,  men  who  volunteered  for  the  Mexican 
war,  expecting  to  reap  lots  of  glory  and  enjoyment,  but  who  instead  found 
only  sickness,  fatigue,  privations,  and  suffering,  were  said  to  have  ^^seen 
the  elephant"  Aflerwards  those  who  went  to  California  with  golden  ex- 
pectations, and  returned  disappointed,  were  said  to  have  "  seen  the  efc- 
pha7it"  The  poor  creatures  who  were  induced  to  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  filibuster  Walker  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  a  quadruped 
of  the  largest  stature. 

Mr.  Kendall,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition," 

tells  some  amusing  anecdotes  of  " seeing  the  elephant"  and  is  the  earliest 

writer  who  mentions  the  expression,  which  he  adds  is  very  common  in 

Texas,  and  which  he  had  never  heard  until  he  entered  the  Cross  Timbers. 

Thb  was  in  the  year  1841. 

The  mcaninp^  of  tho  expression  I  will  explain.  When  a  man  is  disappointed  in 
any  tiling  he  undertakes,  when  he  lios  seen  enough,  when  he  gets  tired  and  sick  of 
any  job  he  may  have  set  himself  aliout,  he  has  "  seen  the  elephant"  We  hod  been 
buffeting  about  during  tho  day,  cutting  away  trees,  crossing  deep  ravines  and  gnllief, 
and  turning  and  tn'isting  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  gain  five  —  we  had  finally 
to  encamp  by  a  mud-hole  of  miserable  water,  and  the  spies  had  been  unable  to  find 
•  any  beyond.  This  combination  of  ills  induced  tho  old  hunter  to  remark,  "  I've 
seen  tJie  elephant ; "  and  upon  the  same  principle  I  will  hero  state  that  by  this  time 
I  had  obtained  something  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  animal  myself.  —  Vol.  I.  p 
109. 

A  man  brought  before  the  Recorder  of  New  Orleans,  charged  with 
having  been  found  drunk  the  previous  night,  after  appeahng  to  the  court, 
closed  with  the  following  remarks  : 

"  Spare  my  feelings,  Squire,  and  don't  ask  me  to  tell  any  more.  Here  I  am  in 
town  without  a  rock  in  my  pocket,  without  a  skirt  to  my  coat  or  crown  to  my  hat ; 
but.  Squire,  I'll  say  no  more,  I  'I'e  seen  the  elephant."  The  Kecorder  let  him  off  on 
condition  that  he  would  leave  town.  —  Pickings  from  the  Picayune. 

Although  the  men-hants  from  the  South  and  West  may  buy  goods  in  Philadelphia, 
all  find  their  way  to  New  York  to  spend  their  pocket-money,  buy  brass  watchei  «t 
the  mock  auctions,  and  sec  tfic  elephant  generally.  —  Phil.  Cor.  of  N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Seed-Tick.  A  minute  species  of  Acarus,  which  burrows  in  the  skin  and 
produces  an  intolerable  itching.  Some  consider  it  to  be  the  young  of  tho 
dog  or  sheep  tick. 
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Seen,  for  smc.     Ex.  "  I  sf^rn  him  do  it."    This  corruption  is  common  in 

various  parts  of  the  count r}'. 

Peter  Cram's  fits  is  uwfiil,  nml  go  ahead  of  any  thing  wo  ever  sern,  — Knickerbocker 
Muj.  Vol.  XVII. 

She  U  more  moral  tlian  a  preacher, 

More  (li^nifieder  titan  a  queen  ; 
No  nioi-kin'  hird  ran  ever  reach  her, 

In  fiinjrin',  that  I  ever  »^n.  —  Evening  Post. 

To  Seep.     To  nm  thmufrh  fine  pores  or  interstices,  as  the  juice  of  fruits  • 
stRiined  through  a  sieve  or  cloth. 

Seept.  St'cpy  huid  is  land  under  cuhivation  that  is  not  well  drained. 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

'  Selectman.  A  niagi.-tnite  annually  elected  by  the  freemen  of  a  town  op 
township  in  New  Kn^rland,  to  su]M*rintend  and  manage  the  afTairs  and 
govcninn'nt  of  tho  town.  The  number  is  commonly  from  three  to  five.— 
Worcester. 

Seller's  Oitiok.  This  gives  the  seller  the  option  to  deliver  any  time 
within  the  time  of  his  contni<*t,  or  at  its  maturity,  and  the  buyer  is 
required  to  take  it  when  offenMl.  The  buyrr  |Miys  interest  up  to  deliv- 
er}*. Sales  at  seller's  option  are  generally  a  fniction  below  the  current 
cash  price.  Tlie  speculator  who  sells  stocks  on  his  own  or  the  buyer's 
fiption  draws  inten'st  on  hi-^  contract  for  the  date  until  it  closed.— 
Ifunfs  Merchant's  JAiy.  Vol.  XXXVII. 

Semi-o«ta8Ionally.      a  cant   phrase   of   recent   intro<luction,  meaning 

oiu'f  in  a  while. 

I  wont  to  tlir  Amorii^an  I^o^pnttion  and  ^ot  my  friond  Knnc,  the  attache,  to  call 
with  me  njKMi  Jiu'k  OithcHrt,  whf»  was  FujiiMisctl  to  !m»  dilij^rnily  cmjihiwl  in  mak- 
ini:  himself  a  scientific  ]ihy>tciun,  but,  in  |K>i|it  of  f.u't,  walking  the  tiofpital  hot 
ftmi-i'mjsiimalli/,  nnd  mimh;;  life  in  ruriA  very  i*onsiiintlr.  <>|HTmllv  that  \tatX  of  it 
whiih  i«  to  be  seen  by  j^as  or  lamp-li^ht.  —  /'u/ndin'.^  Monthly,  May,  Ir^^. 

Che  win;;  tobiirco  not  only  infu«o«  a  deadly  poi?H>n  into  your  blou^I,  Imt  leadf  yoa 
on  to  nn  inclination  for  occa^iionaI  dissipation  —  and  from  that  to  semi-^wrtuivntil  in- 
toxication.—  l>>nr's  Snnont,  Vol.  III.  p.  90. 

Sknatk.  In  the  United  Stales,  senate  denotes  the  higher  branch  or  house 
of  a  Iegi>lature.  Sucli  is  the  Semite  of  the  United  States,  or  upper 
hou<e  of  tho  Con^jrress ;  and  in  most  of  the  States,  the  higher  and  least 
niiinfroii>  brunch  of  the  legislature  is  ca]le<l  the  Senate.  In  tlie  United 
Stato  th«.*  Stnatc  U  an  elective  body.  —  Wehster, 

Senatorial.     Entitled  to  elect  a  senator;  as  **  a  f^mi/onVi/ district."  •— 

Wtf/ster. 


,  * ;  .       .  ;      But  over  sence 
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Sence,  for  since.    Common  among  the  uneducated. 

,  ^-  Ere  Adam's  fall, 

•  '  He  built  stone  wall ; 

But  ever  sence 
He  make  brush  fence.  —  Old  Virginia  Song. 

To  Sense.    To  comprclicnd ;  as,  "Do  you  sfiwc  that?"    New  England. 

Serape.  (Span.)  A  Mexican  blanket,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle  for 
the  head.  They  are  woven  by  hand,  of  gay  colors,  and  are  only  worn 
by  the  men  in  cool  weather,  instead  of  an  overcoat 

The  Indians  were  mounted  on  mules,  \(Tapped  in  aerapes,  or  Mexican  blanketf, 
and  wore  head-dresses,  beads,  and  other  Indian  ornaments.  —  Capt,  Whipple's  £j> 
plorationSf  p.  34. 

Wo  wrapped  ourselves  in  blankets  or  overcoats,  while  our  escort,  who  put  on  their 
gaudy  8eraj)€8,  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  —  BartletVs  Personal  Narrative, 
Vol.  II.  p.  500. 

I  now  turned  my  back  on  the  last  settlement,  .  .  .  and  knew  that  I  had  seen  the 
last  of  civilized  man  under  the  garb  of  a  Mexican  serape.  —  Ruxton's  Adceniartt, 
p.  207. 

Serious.  Particularly  attentive  to  religious  concerns  or  one's  own  relig- 
ious state.  —  Webster. 

Serious  has  [in  Now  England]  the  cant  acceptation  of  religious.  —  KoMffs 
Travels. 

Servant.  A  term  often  used  synonymously  with  "  slave  "  at  the  Soath| 
as  it  is  in  the  Endiiih  Bible. 


Still  I  confess  (fur  I  will  put  down  nothing  that  history  will  not  confirm)  that 
cities  arc  sometimes  exercised  by  the  master  upon  the  slave.  Considering  the  nam* 
bcr  of  moiitcrs  and  strrirtnts  in  this  latitude,  I  cannot  say  that  is  often  the  case— in 
truth  it  is  very  seldom  the  case.  —  ^l  Voice  from  the  Southj  p.  32. 

To  Serve  ur.     To  expose  to 'ridicule;  to  expose. 

Service-Berry.  (Amclanchier  canadensis.)  A  wild  fruit  common  to  the 
Britifili  provinces  in  America  and  the  Northern  States,  described  by  Sir 
George  Simpson  as  "  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  cranberry  and  the 
black  currant."  It  is  a  good  article  of  food,  and  is  sometimes  mixed  with 
pcniniican.     TJie  plant  is  also  called  Shad-bush. 

Among  the  usual  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and  bushes,  I  here  notice  tho  serviee^teny.  — 
Scents  in  tlie  Rocky  Mountains ^  p.  114. 

Near  the  Del  Norte  grows  plentifully  a  shrub  which  produces  a  fruit  called  by  the 
mountaineers  sennce-bern/^  of  a  dark  blue,  the  size  of  a  small  grape,  and  of  pleasant 
flavor.  —  ltuxton*8  AL'xii^o,  p.  204. 

Sessions,  in  some  of  the  States,  is  particularly  used  for  a  court  of  justices. 
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held  for  granting  licenses  to  innkeepers  or  tavcmers,  for  laying  out  new 
highways  or  altering  old  ones,  and  the  like.  —  Webster. 

Set.  Fixed  in  opinion  ;  determined ;  firm  ;  obstinate ;  as,  ^  a  man  set  in 
liis  opinions  or  way."  —  Webster. 

To  Set.  To  fix  ;  to  .cause  to  stop ;  to  obstruct;  as,  "  to  set  a  coach  in  the 
mire  ; "  '^  the  wagon  or  team  was  set  at  the  hilL"  In  some  of  the  States 
stall  lA  used  in  a  like  sense.  —  Webster. 

Setting-1*ole.  a  iK)le  shod  with  iron,  used  for  propelling  vessels  or 
boats  up  rivers,  in  bhoal  water. 

To  Settle.  To  be  ordained  or  installed  over  a  parish,  church,  or  coi^gre- 
g:ition.  '•A.  B.  was  invited  to  settle  in  the  first  society  at  New  Haven." 
**  N.  D.  settled  in  the  ministry  very  young."  —  Webster. 

Seven  Up.  llie  "Western  name  for  a  game  of  cards  commonly  called  All 
Fours. 

Seated,  Imlian  fashion,  round  the  fires,  with  a  blanket  spread  before  them,  groupt 
arc  Boi'n  with  their  card.<,  playing  at  euker,  poker,  and  ieven-up,  tlie  ivgular  moun- 
tain j^ames.  —  liiLrtons  Aditntures,  p.  236. 

Wc  found  the  8ton'kiH^i>or  sitting  on  an  empty  ke;*  at  a  rickety  table,  playing 
$firn-up  for  tlie  li<juor  for  one  of  liis  customers.  —  lionhwU'k*$  California^  p.  115. 

Simon  and  Bill  were  in  a  fence  comer  very  earnestly  engaged  at  «am-wp.  —  Simon 

Stuffjg. 

Sevek.vls,  for  several,  is  used  in  Pennsylvania.  **  How  many  hats  have 
yt)U  ?  '*     "  I  useil  to  have  severals,  but  now  have  got  only  one," 

Sii.vcK.     A  vagalK>nd.     Ex.  *'  He  's  a  poor  shack  of  a  fellow.**     It  is  used 

in  some  piuls  of  England  and  in  New  England. 

All  creation  knows  Nab  Hincken  ain't  noboiiy.  Why,  her  father  wai  a  poor 
drunken  s/uwkt  and  her  mother  took  in  wa«hin'.  —  Widow  lieduit  Papert,  p.  34. 

1  don't  believe  Bill  would  liarc  turned  out  tucfa  a  miderablc  thaek,  if  be  'd  a  decent 

woman  for  a  w*ife.  —  AVic  England  Tale*. 

SuACKLT.     Shaky  ;  rickety  ;  as,  ''  "What  a  shacUy  old  carriage !" 

The  words  of  the  poet  mi;;ht  answer  fur  me  on  a  pinch,  alwavt  excepting  the 
general  dy-offs  and  moral  unliitchci  incident  to  poor  wkaeklg  mortality.  —  Dow*$ 
Snnons,  Vol.  III. 

SiiAD-lU'sii.     A  phuit  so  called  from  iXa  flowering  about  the  time  that  shad 

asffiid  tho  rivers  in  early  jspring.    Its  delicate  sprays,  covered  with  white 

Mo^-oin-*  bi'fore  xho  trees  are  yet  in  leaf,  have  a  singularly  beautiful  ap- 

pr:iriiiu*e  in  the  woo<ls.     See  Serrice-Berry. 

Witliin  the  wixxli     .     .     . 

tlie  ikad-butk,  white  with  flowers, 

Brightened  the  glens ;  the  new4emTed  batternnt 
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And  quivering  poplar  to  tho  roving  brcoze 
Gave  a  balsamic  fragrance. 

Bryant,  The  Old  Man'i  CounaZ 

Shad-Belly  Coat.  One  which  slopes  gradually  from  the  front  to  the 
tails,  and  has  no  angle.  Drab  coats  of  this  shape  are  worn  by  Quakers, 
who  arc  hence  sometimes  called  shad-bellies. 

Shade-Tree.    A  tree  planted  for  the  sake  of  the  shade  which  it  affords. 

Shag-Bark.  (  Cari/a  alba.)  A  tall  and  handsome  species  of  hickory,  the 
old  trunks  of  which  are  very  rough  barked.    The  wood  is  very  valuable 

.  as  timber  and  for  fuel ;  and  the  fruit  furnishes  the  principal  hickory<4iat8 
of  ^  the  market.     It  is  also  called  Shell-bark.  —  Gra^, 

To  Shake  a  Stick  at.    A  ridiculous  phrase  very  often  heard  in  low 

language.    When  a  man  is  puzzled  to  give  one  an  idea  of  a  very  great 

number,  he  calls  it  "  more  than  you  ctm  shake  a  stick  at.** 

New  York  is  an  cvcrlostin'  great  concern,  and,  as  yon  may  well  rappow,  there 's 
about  as  many  people  in  it  as  you  could  shake  a  stick  at.  — Maj.  Downing,  May-doM 

in  Xtw  York. 

I  'vc  been  licked  fifty  times,  and  got  more  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses  than  yon 
conld  sfiak-e  a  stick  at,  for  tho  purity  of  our  illegal  rights.  — J.  C.  Neal,  Peter  Bnuk, 

We  got  a  little  dry  or  so,  and  wanted  a  horn ;  but  this  was  a  temperance  hooaet 
and  there  was  nothing  to  treat  a  friend  to  that  was  worth  ihaking  a  stick  at.  — 
Crockett's  Tour,  p.  87. 

Shakes.  1.  Fever  and  ague,  intermittent  fever,  is  sometimes  called  ^  the 
shakes" 

2.  An  earthquake. 
The  springs  fail  once  in  a  while  since  tho  shakes  of  1812.  — Western  Givsetteer. 

Shaky.     Wavering,  uncertain. 

A  recent  estimate  is  wrong  as  to  tho  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  delegations. 
At  least  four  of  tho  latter  are  adverse,  and  several  others  shaky,  with  a  lei&iing  in 
the  same  direction.  —  jV.  Y.  Tribune,  Jan.  21,  1858. 

Shanghai.    A  tall  dandy.     So  called  in  allusion  to  the  long-legged  fowla 

from  Shanghai,  in  China,  wliich  were  all  the  rage  a  few  years  ago. 

I  became  wildly  extravagant,  indulged  in  broadcloth  and  fine  linen,  in  kid  glovet 
and  u  Rtove-pl]>e  hat,  a  oinc  and  French  calf  boots;  used  cologne,  hair  oil,  and 
scented  my  handkerchief  with  "jockey-club;"  wore  a  ring,  was  a  connoissoor  in 
cigiirs,  and  cultivated  tho  acquaintance  of  the  fair  sex.  In  fact,  I  degenerated  into 
a  fup,  and  lM>came  a  shanghai  of  tho  most  exotic  breed.  —  The  Great  Republic  MJagch 
zinc,  Jan.  1859,  p.  70. 

To  SiiANTV.     To  dwell  in  a  shanty  or  temporary  hut. 

Mark  Sliuff  and  a  friend  of  his,  who  were  trapping,  sJiantied  on  the  ontlet,  just  at 
tlio  foot  of  Tuj>i>er*s  Lake.  —  Uammond,  Wild  Northern  Scenes,  p.  197. 
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Wc  ramc  down  the  Allojrnny  in  two  canocn,  and  $hanti^  on  the  Ohio.  We  hid 
(»iir  riinfM;!4,  !*tni(-k  across  the  cuuntn*,  and  trarclled  ahout  exploring  for  six  weeks. 
—  Ibitl.,  ]».  212. 

Tiioe  mountain  hrvcz^'S  are  very  inspiriting,  and  with  expanded  chests  the  Sjiort^- 
iiii-n  lodk  towimU  the  hhie  rid^eti  with  eniulatiun,  ami  hratx*  themselves  to  nu^'t  tlie 
r\u\r  vxiiSi'Uiv^  of  a  "tramp,"  and  *'  nhnutttiwj  out  "  for  a  few  days  aniid>t  >tonns  or 
Min>hiiii*.  a-*  the  covering  lieavvn.-*  mav  i»cnd  !  ^S.  Y.  Courur. 

SiiANTYiN*;  GKorxi*.     The*  place  where  shantie.'^  or  rude  luit:^  arc  erected. 

When  w*?  1^)1  l)a<k  to  our  shnntifiwj  ijnnuul  we  were  tuckered  out,  a«  you  may  be- 
lieve. —  Ifiimntoml,  Xitrtht-rn  Synts,  p.  212. 

SiiAKK.     A  Ifan,  hungry  hog.     "Western. 

Sn-VKKix<;.  Fi>hing  for  >harks.  A  favorite  sjwrt  in  the  waters  of  Norra- 
gaii<<'tt  liay,  wliere  huge  hooks,  .•»tout  cords  *  heavj  club  to  knock  the 
ti^h  on  the  head,  long  knives  to  di.sengAgc  the  hook,  and  other  upplianatfy 
an*  \i<t'i\. 

SiiAitr  Sthk.  To  1)«*  after  one  with  n  sharp  stick  is  to  pursue  him  keenlr 
for  tin*  piir|)ose  oi'  rrvrnge,  or  to  grt  something  from  him. 

To  SiiAVK.     To  <li<^'ount  proniis.<ory  notes  or  hills  at  a  high  rate  of  intercsL  * 

Make  yiMir  ninney  l»y  i^fuirliifj  notr-*  nr  .••to«'W.jt»hhinjr.  and  every  door  in  New  York 
is  thrown  0|M'n  ;  make  the  name  amount  hy  M.>llin^  Indian  candy,  and  the  cold 
shoulder  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  is  turnetl  U|)on  you.  —  /A/f  in  X<w  Yorh. 

If  the  Stock  Hroker  thinkit  he  iJntf^ii, 
<  >r  if  the  \  ietiin  thinks  he  V  .«A(ir«</, 
Ia'I  Uttli  the  raM\iU  have  their  tar, 
And  he  that  *s  cheated,  let  him  {»ay. 

Parvilif  on  Emrrmns  lirakma. 

Shvvk  Down.     A  riottuH,  UHsterous  cUmce,  so  called  in  the  AV»*st.     In 

th<'  Ea«iteni  Siat«'s,  tin*  Virginia  rcid,  which  generally  clo.*es  a  soi'ial  ball 

or  dancing  party,  is  calk'<l  a  break-down. 

An  innotvnt  e<nintr}inan,  <m  p»inp  to  ehurrh  in  Kew  York,  hcanl.  for  the  fin»t 
time,  K^ftire  eiiterin;:.  the  or,ran,fn)m  which  he  concluded  that  «ime  wrt  of  n  **«Aar>! 
r/iirni  "  wa<<  alM)ut  t4>  comineixv.  Jn^t  at  that  moment,  a  ^ntlcman  inviteil  him  to 
walk  in  and  take  a  seat.     "Not  'zactly,  3Iuitcr  —  I  oin'K  used  to  no  tuch  doin*»  on 

Siiinlay;  and,  iK-ides,  1  don't  dance!" 

SiiAVKK.     Tliis  word,  in  the  United  States,  is  applied  to  money  broken, 

wlii)  pim'lKx^e  notes  at  more  than  legal  interest.     Banks,  when  they  resort 

to  any  means  to  (»1»tain  a  large  discount,  are  also  called  sharers^  or  sharing 

laiik-i.     Many  snrh  an*  known ;  but  they  evade  the  penalty  of  the  usunk- 

hiw^  by  di-<'oimting  at  Ifgal  inten'>t,  luid  giving  the  prtKi'inls  t»f  the  note 

^o  di-roinitcti  in  a  dnit\  on  some  di.<tant  place,  or  in  uncumnit  money, 

\\hii'li  i<  again  )nirrh!t<cd  by  the  luuik  or  its  agents  at  a  discount. 

Tt>  sril  our  n«itr-«  at  a  )^*at  lo«s  to  hroken,  or,  in  other  word.<,  to  get  them  oi^ 
rncitifullv  >/(inti/,  wa.t  what  we  wi.'»heil  to  aroid.  —  Perils  of  PtaH  Strrti,  p.  133. 

34 
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SuECOONERT.    A  whimsical  oomiption  of  the  word  chicanery^  osed  at  the 

South. 

This  town's  got  a  monstrous  bod  namo  for  moanorj  and  shecoonery  of  all  sorts.  — 
Chronicles  of  Pineville,  p.  47. 

Among  other  topics,  he  dwelt  npon  the  verdancy  of  his  neighbors,  and  the  skB- 
coonery  which  had  been  practised  upon  them.  —  Md.  p.  48. 

.  Shedder-Crab.  a  crab  which  has  recently  cast  its  shell,  also  called  a 
Sofl  Crab.  It  is  a  delicacy  much  esteemed  by  epicures,  and  a  ^  killing  " 
bait  for  striped  bass. 

.  To  Shell  Corn.  To  remove  the  grains  of  Indian  com  from  the  cob.  In 
the  South  the  phrase  ^  to  hull  com  "  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

^Sheep-Laurel.     See  Calf-kilL 

Sheep-Meat.    Mutton  is  oflcn  so  called  in  the  West. 

,  Sheepshead.  {Sargus  ovis,)  A  fine  large  salt-water  fish,  so  called 
from  the  resemblance  of  its  head  to  that  of  a  sheep.  It  is  esteemed  a 
great  delicacy. 

Sheepskin.     1.  The  parchment  diploma  receiyed  by  students  on  takmg 

their  degree  at  college. 

This  apostle  of  oum  never  rubbed  his  back  agin  a  college,  nor  toted  about  no 

sheepskins  —  no,  never ! How  you  'd  a  perished  in  your  sins,  if  the  fint 

preachers  had  stayed  till  they  got  sheepskins  !  —  Carlton's  New  Purchase. 

When  first  I  saw  a  sheepskin, 

In  Prcx's  hand  I  spied  it, 

I  'd  given  my  hot  and  boots,  I  would, 

If  I  could  have  been  beside  it. 

But  now  that  lost  Biennial 's  past ; 
I  skinned  and  fizzled  through ; 
And  so  in  spite  of  scrapes  and  flunks 
I  '11  have  a  sheepskin  too. 

R.  S.  Willis,  Song  of  the  Sheepskin. 

If  we  came  to  college  fresh  and  green, 
We  go  back  home  with  a  huge  sheepskin. 

Songs  of  Yale  College,  1853. 

2.  A  person  who  has  received  a  diploma,  who  has  had  a  coUege  edu- 
cation. 

I  can  say  as  well  as  tlie  best  o'  them  sheepskins,  if  yon  don't  get  religion  and  be 
saved,  you  '11  be  lost  tcctotally  and  forever.  —  Carlton's  New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p. : 


Sheer.     A  term  applied  in  the  United  States  to  &brics  of  cotton  or  silk  ; 
'^  as,  sheer  muslin ; "  meaning  very  thin,  clear,  or  transparent. 

Shell-Bakk.     See  Shag-Bark, 
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SnERRTv ALLIES.  (Fr.  chevalier,)  Pantaloons  made  of  thick  velvet  or 
leather,  buttoned  on  the  outside  of  each  leg,  and  generally  worn  over 
other  pantaloons.  They  are  now  chiefly  worn  by  teamsters.  Many 
yvnT^  ago,  when  the  facilities  for  travelling  were  not  as  great  as  now, 
and  when  journeys  were  made  on  horseback,  iherryvaUUi  were  indis- 
])ensable  to  the  traveller. 

Shkw,  for  showed.  £Ix.  ^  I  shew  him  the  difierence  between  black  and 
white."  This  corniption  is  so  common  among  all  classes  in  the  ^  Ameri- 
can Athens/'  as  to  form  a  sort  of  shibboleth  for  distingubhing  a  Bos- 

toiiian. 

SiiiLLiNr..  The  name  given,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Spanish 
n>:U ;  in  the  nei(;hhonng  States  it  is  frequently  called  a  York  shilling. 
See  Federal  (Uirrency. 

Shim  m  e  v.     ( Fr.  Chemise,)     A  woman's  under  gannent. 

The  ^liost  wajt  notiiin^;  but  aunt  Katy't  tAi'iMiiifyt  pinned  on  the  line  to  dry,  end 
I  H  as  u  clamed  fool  to  Ih:  scared  bj  it.  —  A  TaU  of  Sleepy  BoOow, 

I  love  to  M*e  two  hearts  approximate  and  adhere  —  two  tonlf  meet  and  mingle 
into  one.  It  in  a«  interesting;  a  sight  to  me  as  a  Mkimmfy  in  a  wash-tnb;  and  whispen 
of  purity,  love,  liamiony,  happiness,  and  pcrpctoal  peace.  ^ Dow 's  Sermons, 

To  Siiix.  \\y  shinning,  in  mercantile  phrase,  is  meant  nmning  about  to 
one's  acqnaintiuic<s  to  burrow  money  to  meet  the  emergency  of  a  note  at 
bank.  I;  U  doubtless  so  called  because,  in  the  great  hurry  of  picking  up 
ca^h  to  meet  the  hour  of  three,  which  perchance  is  just  at  hand,  the  bor- 
rower, not  having  the  fear  of  wheelbarrows,  boxes,  barrels,  piles  of  brick, 
ete.,  Ix.'fon*  his  eyes,  is  very  apt  to  run  furiously  against  them  with  his  shim^ 
the    bark  whereof  is  apt  to  be  grievously  battered  off  by  the  contact. 

So  fares  it  with  the  {nyoT  merchant,  while  he  is  looking  out  for 

an  acquaintiuice  of  whom  he  may  ask,  **  Any  thing  over  ?  **  This  is  an 
expivs.xion  used  by  shinners,  on  applying  to  their  acquaintances  for  the 
nee<lful ;  and  means.  Have  you  any  money  over  and  above  the  sum 
n^piisite  tor  disi'harging  your  own  notes  ?  If  so,  it  is  of  coun^e  expected 
that,  in  the  way  of  mercantile  courtesy  or  of  a  friendly  reciprocity,  you 
will  oblige  the  shinner  so  ftir  as  to  liand  it  over  to  him.  It  is  a  common 
way,  amongst  those  who  liave  business  in  banks,  of  obliging  one  another. 
If  they  have  any  thing  over,  they  do  not  withhold  it  from  their  neighbor, 
lest  in  turn  he  .•should  do  the  Kiuiie  towards  them. — Ptrils  0/  Peart 
:Sireet.  p.  1 2'X 

The  Sonntor  was  ihinninfj  around,  to  pet  gold  for  the  rascal! j  bank*rag8  wfcieh  be 
was  t»Mi;:ed  to  take.  —  A'.  1'.  Com,  Adv.,  Dec.  13,  1S45. 

To  SiiiN  it(.»rNi>.     To  move  briskly ;  the  same  as  toflg  around* 

Mr^.  Stowe  relates  the   following  affectiunate  ooovenation  between 
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Cripps  and  Polly  Skinflint  soon  aflcr  their  marriage  : 

"  Did  n't  70a  tell  me,  if  I  married  you,  I  should  have  a  nigger  to  order  roandy 
just  OS  I  pleased  ?  " 

**  Well,  well/'  said  Cripps,  " I  didn't  think  you'd  want  to  go  walloping  him,  the 
first  thing." 

"  I  will,  if  ho  don't  shin  round"  said  the  virago,  " and  you  too."  —  Dred,  Vol.  IL 
p.  159. 

To  SniN  UP.    To  sliin  up  a  tree  or  pole  is  to  climb  it  by  the  old  of  the 
handa  and  legs  only. 

Snix-Dio.     A  blow  on  the  shins.     Southern. 

SniNDY.     1.  A  row;  a  spree. 

If  this  ere  is  n't  that  'ore  singing  chap  agin.  Ho 's  on  a  shindy  somewhere  or  other 
every  night.  — J.  C.  Nealy  P.  Ploddy,  p.  18. 

It  appears  there  was  a  shindy  on  Monday  night,  for  the  benefit  of  a  poor  widow ; 
and  it  ended,  as  too  many  of  such  sprees  do,  in  a  regular  fight,  with  guns,  bayonetB, 
decanters,  tumblers,  etc.  —  N.  Y.  Trilmne. 

MosE.    What  say  you  Lize  for  Vauxhall  to-night  ? 
Liz£.    'What 's  goin'  on  1    Is  the  Vaudeville  plays  there  1 
MosE.    No,  there 's  goin'  to  be  a  first  rate  shindy,  and  some  of  our  boys  will  be 
there.  —  A  Glance  at  New  York. 

You,  my  democratic  hearers,  am  for  the  most  part  poor,  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
l»c  careful  how  you  cut  shindits  uuder  tlie  broadsword  of  justice.  — Dow^s  Sermons, 

2.  A  game  of  ball,  played  with  a  stick  crooked  at  the  end.    Ako  the 
name  of  the  stick  itself.     The  proper  and  more  usual  name  is  Bandy. 

3.  A  liking,  a  fancy.     Comp.  Shine^  No.  2. 

Father  took  a  wonderful  shindy  to  Jessie ;  for  even  old  men  can't  help  liking 
beauty.  —  S<im  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  70. 

Paddy  had  taken  such  a  shindy  to  me,  that  nobody  could  get  him  to  badge  an 
inch  further.  —  Ibid.  p.  159. 

SniNE.    1.  Sliow,  display,  fine  appearance.    Hence,  to  cut  or  make  a  skinej 

is  to  make  a  great  display. 

All  the  boys  and  gals  were  going  to  camp-meetin' ;  so,  to  make  a  shine  with  Sally, 
I  took  her  a  new  parasol.  — litjblt,  Squatter  fJ/e. 

I  tell  you,  stranger,  in  the  settlements  men  pass  for  what  thoy  look  to  be,  bat  in 
the  Iiackwoo<ls  for  what  they  are;  you'll  find  heaps  of  bogus  money  hero,  bat 
bogus  men  can't  shine.  — J\".  Y.  /Spirit  of  the  Times. 

So,  to  tale  (he  shine  off,  is  to  surpass  in  beauty  or  excellence. 

Xcxt  Sabbath  day  I  slicked  myself  up  ;  and  I  do  say,  when  I  got  my  fixins  on, 
I  tiMjk  thi:  shine  clean  ojf  any  specimen  of  humim  natur*  in  these  parts.  —  Quincy, 

Mufsttrh  f/»<  tt-i,   WJt  i'j. 

I  *m  Kirn-  he  didn't  bring  his  pitch-pipe  with  1dm,  jest  ^0  toZ:«  Me  s/tine o/^"  them 
'are  sin;rors.  —  ^taj.  Lhwuinys  /^.tters,  p.  37. 

I  'vo  seen  some  evening  twilights  that  take  the  shine  off  every  tiling  below,  and 
cla})  on  a  few  extra  touches  of  their  own.  — lhw*s  Sermons,  Vol.  L 
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2.   A  fancy,  liking  fur  a  person.     Comp.  Shindy^  No.  3. 

I  took  u  ^rcat  thintt  to  the  school  mamii  Iluldah  Hornbeam ;  though  the  was  ten 
ycur:}  older  tiuin  I,  and  tallvr  by  half  a  yard  of  neck.  —  McClinUxk,  DetdU't  Mar- 

n'atjr. 

To  Shine.     1.   To  get  along,  succeed.     Western. 

2.  Ill  tho  Soutliem  States  the  deer  is  oAen  hunted  by  tonrlilight.  To 
shine  its  eyes  is  to  make  them  visible  by  a  light  thrown  upon  them,  as 
<lr?<(Tiht*d  in  the  following  extract : 

Vou  Ki'c  tlio  way  we  does  to  thine  the  deer's  eyes  is  this  —  wo  holds  the  pan  of  fire 
so,  on  \\w.  V'h  shoulder,  and  carries  the  gun  at  a  trail  in  the  right  hand.  Well,  when 
I  witntii  to  look  for  eyc^,  1  turns  round  slow,  and  looks  right  at  the  edge  of  my  shad- 
dor,  what  *:«  made  hy  the  light  behind  me  in  the  pan,  and  if  there 's  a  deer  in  gun- 
shot of  mo,  his  eyes  '11  thine  'zactly  like  two  balls  of  fire.  —  CAnmides  of  Pimeciik, 
p.  lf>9. 

He  oAcn  urged  me  to  accompany  him,  to  see  how  slick  ho  conld  thine  a  bnck'f 

fvcs.  -~  I  hid.  p.  162. 

SiiiNF.u.  (Genus,  Jjeuci$eu$,)  The  popular  name  of  the  fish  known  to 
iiattinili<its  as  tlie  Dace.  In  different  ports  of  the  cotmtry,  however,  other 
<:iiiall  ii?h  are  called  shiners,  from  their  glittering  or  shining  appearance. 
In  \('\v  York  a  small  fi.sh  of  the  genus  Stilbe  is  known  to  naturalists  as 
th<>  New  York  Shiner.  It  is  also  found  in  the  adjoining  States.  —  Nat. 
HisL  of  New  York. 

SiiiN<iLK.     A  jocose  term  for  a  sign-boanl  placed  over  a  shop-door  or 

otricc.     The  use  of  this  term  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  lumbering 

districts  of  Maine,  where  shingles,  being  the  handiest  plane  surface,  are 

ux'd  to  write  directions,  etc.,  on,  and  stuck  up  against  trees. 

DtK'torK  and  donti«<tj*  from  the  United  States  hare  stock  np  their  thingles  in  Mex- 
ico.—  y.  y.  Com.  Adv.,  Dec.  24,  1848. 

Several  mode  lK>ld  to  peep  inside,  in  spito  of  the  "  No  Admittance ! "  which  frowned 
fnim  a  shinijle  over  the  door.  —  Drama  at  Pokerrille. 

T<»  Siiin<;lk.  To  cliastLse.  A  shingle  applied  a  potteriari  is  a  laTorite 
X<'\v  England  minle  of  correcting  a  child. 

SiiiNfiLK-WEAVKR.     A  Workman  who  dresses  shinies. 

SiiiNNKii.     One  who  borrows  money  by  the  practice  of  shinning.     See  To 

Shin, 

Four  weeks  ago  the  precious  stuff 

Was  rife  and  plenteous  enough. 

And  no  "  f\ioTX  fhinntr**  feared  rebuff, 

Who  fiue«l  for  pelf; 
Sure  to  hear  "  flush,"  or  "tpianhtm  tmffi'^^ 
Friend,  help  yourself! " 

Xew  York  Evemnf  PmU 

34* 
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Shinplaster.     a  cant  term  for  a  bank-note  or  any  paper  money,  and 

especially  such  as  has  depreciated  in  value.     This  term  is  said  to  have 

arisen  during  the  Revolutionary  war.     After  the  continental  currency 

had  become  almost  woi-thless,  an  old  soldier  who  possessed  a  quantity  of 

it,  which  he  could  not  get  rid  of,  ver}'  philosophically  made  use  of  it  as 

plasters  to  a  wounded  leg. 

The  people  mnv  whistle  for  protection,  and  put  np  with  what  shinplaster  rags  they 
can  get. — xV.  Y,  Tribune,  Dec.  3,  1845. 

What 's  iKJCome  of  all  tlio  specie  — 

Where  are  all  the  dollars  gone  ? 
Nothing  but  shinplasters  greasy 
^  Do  our  meagre  jwckcts  own.  —  Comic  Song, 

Hope's  brightest  visions  absquatulate  with  their  golden  promises  before  the  least 
cloud  of  disappointment,  and  leave  not  a  shinplaster  behind.  —  Dow't  Semums, 
Vol.  I.  p.  309. 

Shitepokk.  (BiUoriJes  triresconf.)  A  widely  distributed  bird  of  the 
heron  species,  also  called  Green  Heron  and  Fly-up-a-Creek. 

Shoemake.     a  very  common  corruption  of  sumach. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  changes  in  taste  and  sentiment,  as  marked  in  the  dua|>- 

pearancc  of  various  sorts  of  trees.     Gone  arc  the  Lombardy  poplars The 

gude  wife  no  longer  points  to  her  "  shoemake  "  (as  the  sumach  was  formerly  called)/ 
with  its  crimson  clusters,  the  pride  of  her  trim  front  garden. — North  Am-  Rev., 
July,  1857,  p.  181. 

Shoot,  or  Shute.  1.  A  passage-way  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill  or  moun- 
tain down  wliich  wood  and  timber  are  thrown  or  sUd.  There  are  many 
such  on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers.  In  the  West,  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  places  where  a  river  is  artificially  contracted  in  order  to  increase 
the  depth  of  water.  In  Lower  Ciuiada,  a  shoot  is  a  place  where  the 
stream,  being  confined  by  rocks  which  appear  above  water,  is  shot  through 
the  aperture  with  great  force. —  Cartwrit/hfs  Labrador,  p.  14- 

2.    In  the  TVej^t,  a  fancy,  liking  for  a  person. 

That  gal  was  the  prettyest  creatur  I  ever  took  a  shutc  after;  her  eyes  jcBt  floated 
about  ill  her  head  like  a  star's  sliadow  on  a  Missis^iippi  wave.  —  liobbf  Spiatier  Lifi. 

To  Shoot.     To  shoot  a  fall  or  nipid  is  to  float  down  it  in  a  vesseL 

Wo  entered  the  lake,  from  whence  we  are  forced  to  transport  our  canoes  OYerland 
to  another  river,  which  has  six  or  seven  water-falls  that  wo  commonly  sAoof.  —  £a 
JlnuUiit's  Travels  in  North  Am.,  1703. 

To  Shoot  onk's  Grandmother,  is  a  common  though  vulgar  phrase  in 
New  Kn«^Iatul,  and  means,  to  be  mistaken,  or  to  be  disappomted ;  to 
imagine,  oneself  the  discoverer  of  something  in  which  he  is  deceived. 
The  eoninion  phra.<e  is,  "  You  *ve  shot  your  granny."  It  is,  in  facty 
synonymous  wuh  "  You  've  found  a  mare*s  nest." 
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SnooTF.R.  A  revolver.  In  the  Western  States,  on  the  frontier,  as  well  as 
in  California,  this  niurderou.s  weapon  is  universally  ealled  a  '*five"  or  a 
**  >ix  shooUr^^  acoonling  to  its  capacity. 

Sii<>oTiN<i-lKoN.     A  common  Western  term  for  a  rifle,  or  fowling-piece. 

l>r<»j»  your  sftf^ttiifj  iron,  or  yo  '11  get  more  tlian  yo  '11  Bcnd.  —  -1  Stratf  Yanlfe  in 
ft.riis. 

A  1  loonier  waft  oAlIed  u|K>n  the  stand,  nway  ont  West,  to  testify  to  the  character 
of  a  brother  lltMi.oier.     It  was  an  followrt  : 

"  I  low  lon^  have  you  known  Bill  Buahwhack  ?  " 

"  Kver  ^Ji^re  he  war  l»om." 

'*  What  i.-  hin  j;^'neral  charucter  ?  " 

"  Ix'tter  A,  Xo.  1  —  'lK)ve  por  a  very  great  way." 

"  Would  vou  In-lieve  Inm  on  oath  'i  " 

"  Ye-*.  >ir-ii\  on  or  off,  or  any  other  wav." 

"  What,  ill  your  opinion,  are  his  qualifications  to  good  character  ?  " 

"  II«'  's  the  U'st  }ih(»t  on  tho  prairies  or  in  tho  woods  ;  he  can  shave  the  eye-wink- 
cr»  otl'  of  a  wolf  om  fair  oj*  a  tihutttin'-irott  '11  carry  a  ball ;  he  can  drink  a  quart  of  grog 
aiiv  <lav  :  and  he  chaws  tolmeco  like  u  hoss." 

So  Hill  Hu^liwiiark  passed  muster.  —  .V.  Y.  .S/>i'ri(  of  the  Times. 

Shout-Hoys.     A  gang  of  New  York  rowdies. 

SuoKT-CiowN.  A  short  gown  with  liardly  any  skirt,  worn  by  women 
when  doing  household  work,  as  wa'thuig,  etc. 

SiioKT  Mktui:.     In  a  short  period ;  soon. 

Shouts.     Small-clothes ;  breeches. 

Shot  in  tiik  Nkck.     Drunk. 

Mr.  Sliumacher  informed  the  court  that  he  was  instructed  to  remonstrate  agaioft 
ndniittin<;  the  prisoners  to  l»ail  in  $500,  aa  they  had  made  an  outrai^cous  onslanf!:ht 
u}K)n  officers  in  the  disehar^'  of  tlicir  duty,  and  had  shot  Under-Shcriflf  liegeman  in 
the  head. 

Counsellor  MrCue  n-plied,  in  a  somewhat  facetious  strain,  that  Mr.  liegeman  ii 
often  "  cli4it  in  the  liead ;  "  and  hi4  manner  produced  much  laoghier  after  the  re- 
mark. 

.Mr.  S<}iiiniaeher  defended  his  client  hy  ohterring  that  some  of  the  priaonert* 
attnnie\s  ^^ot  as  often  "  tfuM  in  the  nerl'/'  as  the  Under-Sberiff  did  in  the  head.  The 
aptness  of  t\\\*  n'niark  convulsed  the  kir,  and  even  distarbed  the  gravity  of  the 
ju»l;;e.  —  Jinntl:lyn  Journal,  April  18,  1855. 

Sii<»T-(ii'\.     A  term  for  a  tiniooth-bored  fowling-piece,  as  distinguished 

I'nuii  a  ritlc. 

SnoTK,  or  .Siio.iT.     An  idle,  worthless  fellow;  a»,  "A  poor  shoie,*^     It  is 

aUo  pruviih'ial  in  En<;land  in  this  iK*nse. 

Seth  SlofH-  was  wliat  we  call  down  Kost  a  poor  ihaie,  his  principal  bosineat  being 
!••  pi<-k  up  (hip^,  feed  the  liogs,  etc.—  Cr.  II,  Uili, 
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If  you,  my  dear  hearers,  will  moke  a  proper  use  of  your  time,  happinesf , 
and  contentment  are  yours ;  if  not,  you  will  always  be  miserable  $hoait,  thougli  joa 
live  till  yon  arc  as  gray  as  woodcliucks.  —  Dow's  Sermwu, 

Shoulder-Hitter.    A  ruffian,  bullj.  I A  recent  accession  to  bladEgoard 

nomenclature,  in  which  we  are  now  so  rich.  3 

Just  such  conduct  as  that  exhibited  by  Jadge  R— —  compelled  seven  thoniMid 
citizens  to  leave  their  offices,  stores,  shops,  and  factories,  to  rid  the  dty  of  San  Fnn- 
cisco  of  the  pestilential  presence  of  a  band  of  shouider-hitters  and  ballot*box  Btafkn, 
such  as  never  before  infested  an  American  city.  — N.  Y.  Dribune,  Sept.  30,  1858. 

Shoveller.  (Anas  clypeata^  A  beautiful  duck,  chiefly  found  in  Texas 
and  in  the  streams  of  the  Rockj  Mountains  ;  though  they  are  sometimes 
seen  in  our  northern  waters. 

V  

Shucks.    The  outer  husk  or  shell  of  the  walaut,  chestnut,  etc. ;  or  the 

husk  of  Indian  com.     In  England,  the  word  is  applied  to  pods  as  well  as 

husks  ;  as,  pea-shucks.     At  the  South,  where  the  word  is  most  in  use,  it 

is  also  applied  to  the  shells  of  oysters.    Not  worth  shucks  is  a  Southern 

expression,  meaning  good  for  nothing.    At  the  South  the  term  is  also 

applied  to  tlie  shells  of  oysters. 

If  them  thar  is  all  he  *s  got  to  offer,  ho  ain't  worth  shucks  ;  and  if  yon  don't  lick 
him,  you  ain't  worth  shucks  neither.  —  72o66,  Squaiier  Life, 

They  hod  three  or  four  hounds,  and  one  great  big  yellow  cow,  what  was  n't  wordi 
shucks  to  trail.  — MaJ.  Joneses  Courtship,  p.  48. 

The  bear  did  n't  seem  to  care  shucks  for  him ;  for  he  sot  the  old  rifle  agin  the  Mip- 
lin,  and  walked  off  on  his  hind  legs  jest  like  any  human.  —  AUke  HooUr,  Sy  a  Hiw- 
sourian. 

To  Shuck.    To  shuck  corn  is  to  strip  off  the  husks,  called  in  the  Sooth 

"  shucks,"  from  Indian  com. 

Hence,  to  shuck  off  one*s  coat,  is  to  strip  or  peel  it  off,  as  for  a  fight 

lie  'd  get  as  mad  as  all  wrath,  and  charge  like  a  ram  at  a  gate-post,  and  the  fint 
thing  you  knowcd,  he  'd  shuck  off"  his  coat  to  fight  —  Southtm  Sketches,  p.  31. 

Shucking,  or  Corn-Shuckixg.    See  Husking. 

And  when  the  lamp  is  lighted 

In  the  long  November  days, 
And  lads  and  lasses  mingle 

At  shucking  of  the  maize; 
When  pies  of  smoking  pumpkin 

Upon  the  table  stand, 
And  bowls  of  black  molasses 

Go  round  from  hand  to  hand ; 
When  slap-jacks,  maple-sugared, 

Are  hissing  in  the  pan. 
And  cider,  with  a  dash  of  gin, 

Foams  in  the  social  can; 
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•       •       •       •   •  •      • 

With  l.iu;:ht(*r  and  with  weeping 

Thi'ii  shiill  tlicv  toll  the  Ulc, 
]Ii>u-  Colt  hiri  f<H.'inan  quartcrvd, 

And  died  within  the  jnil. 

lion  dwdtier.  Lay  of  Mr,  CuU.  ' 

To  Suit  vi\     1.   To  stop  talking ;  to  liold  one*d  tongue.     A  vulgar  cx- 

|)rc>««it)ii,  for  which  to  dry  up  is  now  sometimes  ftub»titutc<l. 

,Foiu><  WAS  iiin;;in«;,  "  'Tis  the  Star  Span^rled  Banner;"  hut  was  itoon  made  to  ihut 
up,  and  I^'vilK'r's  iiumc  was  called.  —  Pivkingt  from  the  Picayune. 

Did  vou  ever  we  a  mnmiaid  ?  Well,  then,  I  re<-kon  you  'd  best  sfntt  up  ;  'cause  I 
have  —  and  niartnen  too,  and  mamiisrics.  —  Burton,  WtvrgerifM. 

The  niii^irian  suddeidy  ^'Aut  up"  and,  after  many  suspicious  si^rhtu  at  Charley, 
juni]M.-d  ovtT  to  tlio  hiilc  of  the  lady,  and  8p<>kc  a  few  words  in  his  own  lanjpiage 
with  nioR'  than  customary  rapidity.  —  X.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Timet. 

"  I»ok  hen>,  }K)ys,"  haid  the  preacher  to  a  crowd  which  had  gathered  round, 
l.iu;.diin;:  and  U-ttin;;  with  idan^  oaths  and  imprecations,  "None  of  this  at  the  corop- 
niertiii;; !  This  is  the  Lonl's  (ground  hen.%  tos/iut  up  your  swearing  and  don't  light." 
—  Mrs.  Stoirr,  Ikrtd,  Vol.  I.  p.  312. 

2.   To  caii.-<?  to  stoj)  talking ;  to  reduce  to  silence. 

••  I  onh-r  you  a:;ain  to  ijliiit  up,"  t^aid  the  watchman.  "  There  ain't  no  two  ways 
alM)ut  it  —  you  iiiu-it  either  shut  up  \*oursclf,  or  I  'II  shut  you  up  in  a  winking."  — A"! 
O.  Pliiii/'in* . 

Siii'TK.     See  Shoot. 

To  Siiv.     To  throw  a  light  suhstance,  as  a  flat  stone,  or  a  :ihel],  with  a 

ciirch's«*  jrrk.     Ami  .'•o  in  Knglaiul. 

Ju<t  to  make  matter'!  lively,  I  headed  up  alongside  of  Molly,  and  shitd  a  few  soft 
thiii;:s  at  her,  such  as  a<:kin^  how  {the  liked  har  steaks  ixx>ked,  and  if  Jim  warn*! 
4«{iial  in  the  elhow  to  a  mad  panter's  tail,  and  such  amusiu'  cuuversation.  ~- /^uM, 
SjuntUr  /.//f . 

To  Siiv  Auorxi).     To  liang  al)out. 

I  was  kind  of  ahtjiwj  mumi  and  l(X>kin^  at  the  everlastin'  i^ight  of  hooks,  when  bQ 
raine  in.  —  -^/<'./.  I^'u-uih'j,  Muy-tlny  in  A'tir  York',  p.  1, 

Siiv>iKu.     A  term  applied  to  a  sot  of  men  who  hong  about  the  Folioe 

('iMirt-i  of  New  York  and  other  large  citiost,  and  practise  in  them  as  law- 

y  <!**>.  hut  who,  in  many  cases,  have  never  been  admitted  to  tlu)  bar.    Thsj 

an-  nun  who  have  .^i-rved  as  |Mdiivnien,  tunikeys,  sheriff's  offcerSy  or  in 

anv  eapa<'i(v  1»v  which  thev  have  lH>oonio  familiar  with  criminals  :uid  crim- 

iiial  ettiirt-i. 

'Dm*  iniM-raMi'  rn'atim>  who  has  fallen  into  the  watchman's  datches  mar  moko  hit 
!-•«•  .i|H>  it'  III*  U.i-i  iiionry  ;  hut  if  not,  lie  must  )^»  to  quod  and  wait  next  day  fur  Um 
\  i^.i-  of  til  -  «'-v'i^  r  !awM'r>  —  a  sett  of  turkey  huixords,  whose  touch  is  ptdlutiou  and 
«!..-••  ».n-.it!i  1^  j-i'-uU'iire,  —  \ttc  Y'trl:  in  Slices,     The  Tumb§, 

When  a  xumi  or  woinau  is  thrown  into  prison,  a  thytter  leech  gets  access  to  hii 
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and  extorts  from  him  his  last  cent  under  the  pretence  of  obtaining  his  libentfiaL-« 
N.  Y,  JVibune. 

The  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  abandoned  women  in  the  Police  Comt^ 
drew  together  a  large  concourse  of  people.  The  shjftien,  or  Tombs  Uwjen,  wen 
on  hand,  and  sought  to  intercede  for  their  clients ;  but  the  magistrates  would  listen  to 
no  appeals.  — Ibid.  March  13,  1857. 

The  Prison  Association  held  its  monthly  meeting  last  night  The  report  wu  ridi 
in  incidents  and  dovclopracnts  about  the  skinners,  sharks,  and  thytUn  of  the  Tombt. 
—  New  York  Express. 

Sice.    Afflicted  with  disease,  ill  in  health. 

The  word  ^^  sich  "  is  used  in  New  England  in  the  same  sense  as  it  waa 
in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  or  when  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  £ng» 
laud  was  composed.  —  LyeWi  Second  Visits  Chapter  IX. 

Sidewinder  :  A  heavy  blow  with  the  fist     New  York. 

Major  Woo<l  is  just  the  man  to  seize  and  improve  in  an  inaugural  address  the 
opportunity  of  dealing  Recorder  Smith  what  the  boys  call  a  sidewinder.  -^  New  Yak 
Tribune. 

Side-Wipe.     A  heavy  blow  with  the  fist.     Southern. 

Arch  would  fetch  him  a  side  wipe  on  the  head,  and  knock  him  into  the  middle  ou 
next  week.  —  Southern  Slxtches,  p.  31. 

Side-Walk.     The  walk  for  foot-passengers  on  each  side  of  the  carriage- 
way in  a  street  or  road.     In  England  it  is  called  the  ^  pavement." 

As  tlicrc  is  but  very  little  mud  at  any  time  in  Copiapo,  and  few  saitable  pebble 
stones,  only  a  street  or  two  has  been  paved  ;  nor  has  the  municipal  council  given 
much  thought  to  tlic  necessity  of  side-walhs.  —  GilUss's  Chile,  Vol.  L  p.  252. 

Sidings.     Wcdgcd-shaped  boards  used  for  the  sides  and  roofs  of  houses. 

To  Sidle  out.    To  get  out  sideways ;  to  back  out.     Southern. 

If  he  tried  to  sidle  out  of  the  quarrel,  Arch  would  get  as  mad  as  wrath,  aa'  iwVj 
an'  curse,  an'  run.  —  Southern  Skctclus,  p.  31. 

Sidling.     A  place  at  which  to  turn  off  on  a  railroad  to  wait  for  a  passing 
engine.     The  English  term  is  siding. 

Sierra.     (Span.)     A  ridge  of  mountains.     The  term  is  universally  ap- 
plied to  mountain  ridges  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

At  night,  above  tlieir  rocky  l»ed 

They  saw  the  stars  march  slow ; 
The  wild  Sierra  overhead, 

Tlie  desert's  death  below.  —  Whittier. 

The  sierras f  which  surround  the  plain,  teem  with  the  precious  metals ;  .  .  .  .  one 
person,  \iithout  capital  or  machinen',  derives  a  considerable  income  from  a  mine 
which  produces  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  sulphur  from  the  same  sierra. — Rtaton'a 
AlexicOfp.  131. 


te^iJ 
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Sight.     1.  A  great  manj;  a  great  deaL    An  old  meaning  of  the  word, 

still  colloquial  in  England.     ^  A  ii(^ht  of  people,"  is  a  great  multitude ; 

**  my  husband  i.<4  a  sight  hand<«omer  than  joun*,"  i.  e.  much  handsomer. 

Sight  is  used  in  most  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern,  and  heap  in  the 

Southern  and  Western  States. 

Yen,  Mr.  Speaker,  I M  a  powerful  iigkt  sooner  go  into  retiracj  among  the  red, 
wild  abori^nes  of  our  wooden  coantnr,  nor  consent  to  that  bill.  —  Carlton ,  The 
AVir  Purcfuuff  Vol.  I.  p.  74. 

2.  In  North  Carolina,  the  distance  tliat  can  be  seen  on  a  road  is  called 
a  sight. 

Sign.     In  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  far  West,  the  traces  of  the  recent 

pn^sence  of  mon  or  animals  are  called  signs,  or  more  technically,  sign. 

One  hears  of  Indiim  sigtiy  cow  sign,  bear  sign,  hog  sign,  etc 

*'  What  '8  the  siyn  out  on  the  plains  ?  " 

"  Wur-party  of  ]lai>ahos  passed  Squirrel  at  sondown  yesterday,  and  nearly  raised 
my  animals.    aSi^^/i,  too,  of  more  on  the  left  fork  of  boiling  Spring."— -A'.  Y.  Spirit 

of  the  Times. 

It  i.t  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  negro  brain  is  incapable  of  that  acote  reasoning 
which  constitutes  a  cunning  hunter.  I  have  known  black  men  who  coold  read  *'  n'gn  ** 
or  lift  a  trail  with  a^t  much  intuitive  quickness  as  either  red  or  white.  —  Capi.  \Iayn§ 
11*  id,  Oncruia,  p.  113. 

Several  deer  jumped  out  of  the  bottom  when  we  entered,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  I  saw  isome  frc^h  beaver  $iijn.  —  Ruxton's  Mejrico  and  Rocky  Mountatngf  p.  1 73. 

The  men  scoured  the  country  around  in  search  for  the  missing  mules,  and  having 
siH^n  Indian  fifjn  keeping  near  us  for  miles,  they  believed  the  animals  had  been 
taken. — iJtirtleit't  Prrtonal  Xarratirr, 

<.)iir  Delaware^  n-port  that  tla^y  have  seen  numerous  fresh  baflfalo  n'gns,  and  that 
we  shall  M>on  come  uyton  the  herds.  —  Cttpt.  Many,  Report  on  the  Red  Rirrr, 

To  SkiX  off.  To  rt^ease  a  debtor  by  agreeing  to  accept  whatever  he 
offers  to  ])ay ;  to  give  a  receipt  in  full  of  all  demands.     An  expression 

roiumon  among  nuTchants. 

To  SioNALizK.  To  communicate  information  by  means  of  signals  or  tele- 
graph ;  to  >i<mal.     An  absunl  use  of  the  word. 

The  >iiip  was  utjnaiiztd  about  eight  o'clock  this  morning,  and  came  up  the  haihor 
ill  tine  style.  —  iV.  V.  Cm.  .-tc/r.  Jan.  17,  1848. 

SiLK-GuASs.     See  Bear-Grass. 

Sii.vKi:  F«»x.  (Cam's  argentatus,)  A  black  fox,  with  white  hain  inter- 
>(HT-««1  (III  ih(»  back.  Like  the  Cross-fox,  this  variety  is  rare.  They 
arc  t'oiiixl  ill  the  ITniteil  States  and  Canada.  Their  skins  are  used  for 
ladic^t'  mutls  and  bring  a  high  price. 

SiLVKR  Gak.     Si-e  Bill-Fish. 
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Silver  Grays.  This  term  originated  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
applied  to  the  conservative  portion  of  the  Whig  party.  At  a  political 
convention  in  that  State,  certain  measures  proposed  not  being  agreeable 

,•  to  many,  they  at  once  withdrew.  As  they  lefl  the  meeting,  it  was 
observed  that  many  were  men  whose  locks  were  silvered  by  age,  which 

i  "  drew  forth  the  remark  from  some  one   present,  "  There  go  the  silver 

L  9^^y^ '  "  "^^^^  term  remains,  and  is  the  only  one  now  used  to  diatingubh 
one  branch  of  the  Whig  party. 

To  SiMiLATE.    To  put  on  the  appearance  of  that  which  does  not  really 

belong  to  the  subject. 

And  this  holds  true  both  of  actions  which  similate  the  intellect,  and  those  whicfa 
similate  the  moral  sense,  such  as  gratitude  and  sliame  in  a  dog.  —  Tappan's  Ptjf- 

;  'Simmon.     A  contraction  for  persimmon;  as  in  the  Southern  adage,  ^The 
longest  pole  knocks  down  the  'simmons.*' 

Singed  Cat.    An  epithet  applied  to  a  person  whose  appearance  does  bim 

injustice. 

Who  would  have  thought  that  milksop  of  a  lawyer  woold  have  done  BO  well  1 
Howsomcver  you  can't  judge  a  fellow  from  his  looks.  After  all,  that  'b  a  &ct ;  fe 
tliat  critter  is  like  a  singed  cat,  better  nor  ho  seems.  —  Sam  Slick,  The  Old  Judge, 
Vol.  I.  p.  44. 

Parson  Brownlow  has  found  an  antagonist  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pryne,  of  Cincinnati. 
So  when  tlie  Tennessee  parson  visits  Philadelphia  they  are  to  have  it !  We  reckon 
there  'U  be  fun ;  as  a  Cincinnati  paper  says  Pr}'nc  is  a  perfect  singed  call— 'New  Or^ 
leans  Bulletin,  May,  1858. 

Sink.     See  Battery, 

Sink-Hole,  or  Sink.    A  hole  or  depression  in  limestone  lands  where  the 

waters  sink  and  are  lost.     These  places  are  common  in  the  Middle  and 

We j" tern  States.     See  Cavern  limestone^ 

A  hunter,  while  in  the  pursuit  of  a  deer,  fell  into  one  of  those  deep,  fnnnel-thaped 
])its,  formed  on  the  prairies  by  the  settling  of  waters  after  heavy  rains,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  sink-holes.  —  Irving,  Tour  on  the  Prairies,  p.  147. 

Leaviii<r  tlie  Pecos,  we  stopped  to  look  at  some  limestone  sinks  near  the  road,  ^nw 
earth  and  stones  had  raved  in,  or  simk,  in  spots  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in 
diameter.  —  Ihrthrtt's  Pen,  Narrative,  Vol.  I.  p.  110. 

Sirs.     This  i)liiral  is  adopted  by  many  persons  in  commercial  correspond- 
eiicc  in   beginning  their  letters.     Instead  of  the  word  gentlemen^  ad- 
drej.scd  to  a  linn,  tlu*y  write,  Dear  Sirs. 
Sirs,  saitl  the  umpire,  ceu.*;e  your  pother. —  Chamclion. 

Sirki:k.  "  Yes  if/Vree,"  and,  "  No,  «rre^,"  for  "Yes  sir,"  and  "No  sir.* 
This  vulgar  .slang,  which  originated  in  New  York,  is  now  heard  throughout 
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the  Union.     Sometimes  aj«  if  not  already  puerile  enough,  the  word  "  bob  "* 

is  adiliMl,  It**,  "  iw,  sirree.  bob,** 

Wliile  hcarin;;  a  axuf,  the  attomcj  stated  in  his  pica  that  he  bcliered  one  of  the 
jurors  wuri  int(>xicatv4l.     The  ju(l;;v,  addressing  the  man  alluded  to,  said  : 
"  Sir,  arc  vou  drunk  ?  " 
The  juror,  titraightcnin^  himself  up,  in  a  bold  lulf-defiunt  tone,  replied,  "Xu,  iir- 

••  Well,"  said  the  judj^c,  "  I  flne  you  five  dolhirs  for  the  '  r« '  and  ten  for  tlie  *  bob:  " 
—  litiltlmore  Sun,  MuR'h  30,  1837. 

Siss  and  Sissy.  Contractions  for  sister,  often  used  in  addre^ing  girls, 
fViMi  hy  their  jKirents.         \ 

,     To  Siss.     To  hiss.     A  colloquialism  also  used  in  England. 

SisTKKN,  tor  sisters,  A  vulj»:ar  pronunciation  sometimes  heard  from  un- 
educated preachers  at  the  West. 

Hn'thuni  and  sisturn,  it  'h  a  powerful  ^mit  work,  this  hero  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
n<i  the  ^reat  a]H»stlo  hissi'lf  allows  in  them  words  of  hissin  what 's  jest  come  into  mj 
mind  ;  lur  I  never  knowed  what  to  pn^aeh  till  I  ris  up.  —  Ccir/fw»,  The  Xew  Pur* 
r/i,i.<f;  Vol.  I.  p.  20.'). 

SiTio.  (Span.)  A  Spanish  5>upeHicial  mea<«ure,  used  in  the  States  and 
Territories  of  Spanish  orip;in.  Tlie  sitio  is  a  league  of  land  of  5,<)00 
vant-,  and  is  erpial  to  4,128  English  acres, 

SixTKNCK.  The  New  York  name  for  the  Spanish  half-real.  Sec  Federal 
( 'nrrency, 

Six-SiiooTKK.     A  revolver  with  six  chaml)ers.     See  Shooter. 

To  Sizzle.     To  hi.<s  from  the  action  of  fire. —  Forby, 

From  the  cmU  of  the  wood  the  sap  fries  and  drips  on  the  Missliny  coaIs  below,  aiid 
flies  off  in  an^ry  steam.  —  ^faryant,  p.  159. 

Skeauy,  or  Skeeky.     See  Scary, 
Skkausome,  or  Skeersome.     See  Scaresome. 

Skekziok.''.     a  mean,  contemptible  fellow.     Wcslem. 

At  a  KepuMiean  meetin;;;  i^i  Indiana,  the  other  dav,  a  speaker  named  Long  re- 
s]innilt»l  to  u  loud  call  and  tiHik  tlio  stand.  But  a  big,  stimpping  fcUow  persisted  in 
iT\ini:  out  in  a  i^tontonan  voiiv,  "Long,  Long !  '*  This  cansed  a  Hnle  confuiiioQ ; 
l>iir.  after  soiu'*  dilliculty  in  making  himself  heard,  the  president  socceeded  in  stating 
that  Mr.  Loni:.  the  p*ntlenmii  h<mon>d  br  tho  call,  was  now  addn^sning  them.  "  Oh, 
)„.  I,..  ,i_i !  "  replird  the  fellow;  "  he  *B  tho  little  Mhtsicki  that  told  rao  to  call  for 
I>»n;^' !  "     Thi»  l>ruuv;ht  down  the  house. —  ( IKosA.)  Ettming  Star,  Nor.  1858 

Skii>.  a  pi<><'e  of  liirht  timber,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  apoo 
which  hcavirr  timber  is  rulleil  or  slid  from  place  to  place. 

35 
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\/Skilts.    a  sort  of  brown  tow  trowscrs  formerly  worn  in  New  ESngland, 

very  large,  and  reaching  just  below  the  knees.    In  Dorsetshire,  En^and, 

half-boots  are  called  shUty-hooU. 

The  lad's  sldUs,  through  which  were  tlimst  his  lean  dry  shanks,  gave  him  a  aeiii- 
blance  to  a  peasant  of  Gascony  on  stilts.  —  Margaret ,  p,  22. 

Skimping.  Scanty,  as  the  pattern  of  a  dress.  Used  also  in  the  south  of 
England. 

Skinner.     See  Shyster. 
Skip-jack.     See  Blue  Fish. 
„■' Skipper.    The  cheese-mite.    Also  called  in  England  the  Cheese-Hopper. 

J    Skippert.     Abounding  in  cheese-mites. 

With  the  opening  of  spring,  insects,  catcrpiUors,  and  reptiles  will  start  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  the  earth  appear  as  animated  as  a  plate  of  skippery  cheese  or  the 
carcass  of  a  dead  horse  in  dog  days.  — Dow^s  Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  258. 

To  Skite.    To  skite  about  is  to  go  running  about. 

Skunk.  1.  {Mephitis  mephitica,)  A  small,  carnivorous  American  quad- 
ruped, allied  to  the  weasel  and  badger,  and  which,  on  being  irritated,  enaita 
a  very  fetid  secretion.     The  name  is  from  the  Abenaki  seganku. 

Old  men,  you  can't  conceal  the  sad  changes  time  has  wrought  upon  yoa.  Toa 
may  scent  your  persons  with  the  sweetest  perfume ;  but  they  will  no  more  compava 
with  the  rich  fragrance  that  youth  and  beauty  emit,  than  the  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds a  wounded  skunk  can  equal  the  odor  of  an  orange  grove.  —  Dow's 
Vol.  II.  p.  244. 

2.   A  vile  or  good  for  nothing  fellow. 

Now,  Tom,  you  skunk,  this  is  tlie  third  time  you  Ve  foxgot  to  set  on  that 
—  Not<^  on  Canada,  etc.,  Blackwood. 

To  Skunk.  1.  To  utterly  defeat.  In  games  of  chance^  if  one  of  the 
players  fails  to  make  a  point,  he  is  said  to  be  skunked.  A  presidential 
candidate  who  fails  to  secure  one  electoral  vote  is  also  skunked. 

2.  A  student  who  leaves  college  without  settling  up,  is  said  to  ttuni 

Ids  bills. 

Skunk  BLACKinni).    The  common  marsh  blackbird,  so  called  in  the  rural 

districts  of  New  I^ngland,  New  York,  and  Canada  West,     See  BMink. 

Wc  followed  that  old  Polyglott,  the  skunk  blackbird,  and  heard  him  describe  the 
way  they  talked  at  the  winding  up  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. — II.  W,  Beeeker,  Star 
Palters,  p.  192. 

Skunk  Cabkagk.  {Sytnplocarpus  foetidus.)  A  strong-scented,  repulsive 
plant,  exceedingly  deseiTing  of  the  name  it  bears.  The  odor  depends 
on  a  volatile  principle,  not  s^ei)amble  by  distillation.    This  plant  has  been 
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found  useful  in  asthma  and  some  other  diseasefl.  —  Bigtlcw's  Plants  of 

Jioston, 

Tlic  frreon,  tender  blailcfi  of  youth,  the  ripened  stems  of  manhood,  and  the  bloom- 
in';  flu  wen  of  beauty,  all  fall  indUrriminatcly  l>eforc  the  fell  stroke  of  time,  and 
wither  to;;et!ier  like  Hunk  ctiUiaife,  clowr-head!*,  and  lilies.  —  lMnc*9  Sermons,  Vol.  II. 
\).  183. 

Skinkhkai).  The  popular  name,  on  the  Foa-eojtM,  of  the  Pied  Duck 
{Fulitjula  hihrndora)  of  uniithulogists.  —  Nat,  Hist,  of  New  YorL 

Skv-Lakkix<;.  A  term  u.^md  hy  seamen  for  gumci^  or  triokd  with  each 
otJKT  ill  th<^  ri;;;^in^,  toj>.s  etc.,  of  ships ;  and  hence  tnuisferred  to  any 
kind  <»f  n)u;rh  play. 

T\w  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  in  speaking  of  an  election  for 

()flin'r-i  of  tln'  Mrrrantih*  Library,  pay.s: 

TIk'H'  was  a  con^idorulilo  amount  of  tktffarhing  carried  on  from  sunset  until  mid- 
ni;:ht  in  tlie  halls  and  Jla^sn^'A  of  the  building,  liats  were  smashed,  and  members 
tuniblctl  on  the  flour  ;  but  evenrliody  prescn'ed  good  hamor,  and  even  the  defeated 
rnnditlatc'S  yielded  to  the  (X)nta|*:ioui»  influence  of  merriment  and  hilarity.  —  May  19, 

1838. 

Sky-H.vikkt.     The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  sky-rocket. 

Ti»  Si-.vB  uKF.  T«)  thn)w  aside  aj»  useless,  like  the  outride  piece  of  a  log 
when  sawn  up  into  planks,  which  is  culled  a  slab. 

You  nniKt  tako  notitv  that  I  am  dali/d  off  from  the  election,  and  am  nothing  bat 
a  "  voter ;  "  and  this  pvcs  me  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  rest.  —  Crvckeit,  Tow,  p.  21 S. 

SLAn-siDEO.     Having  iH^ri)endicular  sides,  wall-sided. 

To  iret  any  thin^'  to  cat  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  taking  a  stand  some  one 
or  two  hours  U'fort*  nu-al  time,  and  this  was  invariably  done  by  a  s/<i6hn'<fa/ genios 
from  the  hun^'r>'  side  of  the  Granite  State  Hills.  — i\^  }'.  Spirit  of  the  Ti'mef. 

"  My  dear  ^irlii,"  Kaid  the  preadier,  "  1  like  to  sec  a  small  waist  as  well  as  any- 
liiMly ;  an«l  fcnialvs  with  }iour-gla»d  hhai)o«  suit  my  fancy  better  than  your  Dutch- 
churn,  soui»-1»am'l,  slahsidtd  mtX  of  flgun*s  ;  but  I  don't  want  to  gt>-e  the  credit  to 
coFM-t'i.'*  —  Ihm''$  Si.nnftu*f  Vol.  II.  p.  200. 

Jaik  Downing' 8ays  that  Maine  \i  tlie  middle  and  kernel  of  real  Yankeci<m  ;  Rhode 
Inland  an«l  Connectirut  pt.tint  to  each  other  as  the  focus  of  tlie  anirle ;  while  the 
Ma^^achu^i.■tt8  uiau  will  tell  you  that  the  real  flab-tiibd  whittlcr  is  indigenous  to  Var> 
mount  and  New  llamp>ihire.  —  KnicktrUtchr  Mn*f.,  March,  1856. 

SLANG-^VuANGEK.     This  curious  word  is  defmed  hy  Mr.  Pickering  as  sig- 

iiit'yin^  **  a  writer  or  noisy  tjUker«  who  nuikes  use  of  that  sort  of  politi- 

«*al  or  other  cant,  which  amuses  the  rahhie,  and  is  cadled  hy  the  Tulgar 

uaiin'  of  .nV//////-"     The  wonl  Impu-ntly  wcurs  in  Paulding*s  Salimigundi ; 

hut  it  i^  now  stddom  hcanl. 

••  MtTi'  :\vaihibility,**  an^l  the  "available  candidate,'*  are  not  the  phnL«es  with 
whiih  tho  'J' luf I' whnntitr*  of  all  «ideA  assail  the  Philadelphia  CoDTentioo.  —  AVv 

y^rl:  I i, it f try. 
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Parson  Brownlow  is  a  local  preacher  and  editor  in  Knoxrille,  Tennessee,  and  one 
of  the  slang-whanyen  of  the  South-wost.  —  Harper's  Magazine,  Dec.  1857. 

Slang-Whanging.    Political  cant. 

Part  of  the  customary  dang-whanging  a^^nst  all  other  nations  which  is  habitnal 
to  the  English  press.  — N.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  Oct.  10,  1845. 

If  the  word  is,  as  has  been  supposed,  of  American  origin,  it  has  been 
adopted  in  the  mother  country. 

What  else  ?    No  part  I  take  in  party  fray, 
With  tropes  from  Billingsgate's  slang-whanging  Tartars, 

I  fear  no  pope  —  and  let  Ernest  play 
At  Fox  and  Goose  with  Fox's  Martyrs  ! 

Hood,  Ode  to  Rag  Wilson. 

Slant.    A  side  blow.    A  slang  word. 

Slantendicular.    Aslant ;  oblique.    A  factitious  vulgarism. 

Slantendicularly,  or  Slantsiiwise.     Obliquely. 

Pony  got  mad  and  sent  the  Elder  right  slap  over  his  head  slantendiadariy,.on  tlie 
broad  of  his  back  into  the  river.  —  Sam  Slide  in  England,  ch.  28. 

Slap-Jack.  A  pancake.  A  country  girl  formerly  was  not  considered  eli- 
gible for  marriage  until  she  could  make  a  shirt  and  toss  a  slap-jack  fairlj 
right  into  the  middle  of  the  pan.     In  England  they  are  csiiled  Jk^^^aeis. 

To  the  Van  Nests  of  Kindcrhook,  if  report  may  be  believed,  are  we  indebted  lor 
the  invention  of  slap-jacks,  or  backwheat  cakes.  — Knickerbocker's  New  York. 

Slashes.     Swampy  or  wet  lands  overgrown  with  bushes.     Southem  and 

Western. 

Although  the  inner  lands  want  the  benefit  of  game  (which,  however,  no  pond  or 
slasili  is  without),  yet  even  they  have  the  advantage  of  wild-turkeys,  etc. — Beoeriffg 
Virginia,  1705,  Book  11. 

Between  this  and  Edenton  there  are  many  whoTHehcnj  dashes,  which  afford  a  ooii* 
venicnt  harbor  for  wolves  and  foxes.  —  Westover  Papers,  p.  28. 

Slat.  A  narrow  piece  of  board  or  timber,  used  to  fasten  together  large 
pieces ;  as,  the  slats  of  a  cart  or  chair.  —  Webster,  Mr.  Wright  says  the 
word  is  used  in  Northamptonshire  to  denote  '^  the  flat  step  of  a  ladder." 

To  Slat.  A  word  of  uncertain  derivation,  signifying  to  throw  down  with 
violence. —  Toone's  Glossary. 

Slatted  his  bruins  out,  then  soused  him  in  the  briny  sea.  —  Old  Play,  The  Maktm* 

tents. 

Witli  that,  I  handed  him  my  axe,  and  he  slatted  about  the  chamber  a  spell.  —  Maj. 
Downiitg^i  Lcttirs,  p.  200. 

Suz  alive  !  but  wam't  my  dander  u])  to  hear  myself  called  a  flat  ?  down  I  dot  the 
basket  and  upsot  all  tlio  berries.  —  La/agette  Chronicle. 
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Aunt  Nancy  woald  retire  to  the  kitchen,  and,  taking  up  the  dipper,  woold  tUst 
n)UU(l  the  hut  water  from  a  kettle.  — A'.  Y.  Com.  Adv.,  May  15,  1846. 

Slavk  Labor.     Tlie  lalwr  of  ."laves. 

Uut  when  1  hear  yuii  avowing  that  iiavt  Uibur  shall  not  come  in  competition  with 
free  hilMir,  ...  1  uiii  led  to  infer  tliat  when  the  thxvatKnitting  tragedy  comes  off, 
yuu  hojK:  to  fee  the  whites  the  victors.  —  -1  Voictfrom  the  South,  p.  19. 

Slaveocrat.     a  »*laveholder. 

Slavkocracv.     The  owners  of  slaves,  a*  a  class;  slaveholders. 

Arnold  Butfum  wtis  the  next  talker  [at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Reformers]. 
Tlie  hiinlen  of  liii}  t^onj;  was  the  Constitution — Slavery  —  Free  Soil  —  an  anci'«iote 
or  two —  iinil  an  exhortation  to  curb  Uic  ttticcocruc^.  — A*.  Y.  ExprtM,  Sept.  4, 1848. 

To  this  end  the  entire  influence  and  patronage  of  the  gorcmmcnt,  its  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  moral  |>ower,  arc  all  directed ;  and  along-side  of  these,  prominent  and 
tlireateiiiii;:.  stands  the  hullyiu;;  of  the  $lnrft)rnwy,  lioa^tingly  pointing  to  the  howie- 
kiiife,  the  pistol,  and  the  bludgeon,  and  impudently  taunting  the  entire  North  with 
eowiinlice.  —  *V.  V.  O'uner  ami  Enq.,  May  27,  1856. 

Skavi:  Powkr.     The  i)olitieal  power  of  slaveholders;  the  body  of  slave- 

lluKl<T^. 

Slavk  State.     A  State  iu  which  nopro  slavery  exists 

Hither  the  cotton  and  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina  and  the  sngar  plantations  of 
I^»iii>iana  will  ultimately  !«  tilled  by  free  labor,  and  Charleston  and  New  Orleaai 
lK.'tomo  marts  for  k%'itinmtc  merchandiw  alone,  or  else  tlie  rye  fields  and  wheaft 
field<t  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  must  again  bo  surrendered  by  their  fiuinen 
u>  slave  culture  au^l  to  the  production  of  slaves,  and  Boston  and  New  York  become 
oiKX'  more  markets  for  traile  in  the  tio«lies  and  soals  of  men.  It  is  the  failnre  to 
apprehend  this  great  tnith  that  induces  so  many  nnsacccssful  attempts  at  final  com- 
promise lietweeu  the  x/mr  and  free  Stutts,  and  it  is  the  existence  of  this  great  fad 
tliat  rviiders  all  surh  preteiitliMl  compromises,  when  made,  vain  and  ephemeral/'  — 
SfHuh  of  ILm.  \y.  11.  S^H'tmi,  Oct.  1858. 

Slazy.  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  «/r«ry  or  fUetsy  ;  i.  e.  weak,  wanting 
t<ub>tiuice  ;  tliin ;  flimsy.     It  is  also  pronounced  so  in  some  parU  of  £ng- 

laiid. 

Slli>.     See  Ferry  Flat, 

To  Slkkp.  Sometimes  u<ed  a-s  an  active  verb;  as  "  This  steamboat  can 
slt't'p  thn'c  huntln^d  i>a**en;?ers,'*  i.  e.  can  furnish  sleeping  accommoda- 
ti«»ii>  tor  tht.'ui.  Wc  have  hcanl  of  a  landlady  who  said  ^she  could  eai 
titty  [H-opltf  in  her  hou.<*c,  tdthough  ^he  could  not  sleep  half  the  number.** 

Slkhjii.  a  vi'liiclc  inovo<l  on  ninners,  and  greatly  used  in  America  for 
!r:iii>iK)riiii;:  piTMUis  or  gooils  on  snuw  or  ice.  —  WeUter.  In  England  it 
i^  ciilltMl  a  slt'tlijf.  During  tlie  winter  of  1844,  after  a  fidl  of  niow  in 
Loiulun,  an  Knjzli^h  new>|>iiiM*r  obser\-ed  that  **  the  Queen  was 

35* 
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preparations  for  sledge-driving^^  which  in  America  few  would  uhderstand 
to  mean  that  Her  Majesty  was  about  taking  a  sleigh-ride, 

Sleigh-Bell.  A  small  hollow  ball,  made  of  bell-metal,  haying  a  slit  in 
it  that  passes  half  round  its  circumference,  and  containing  a  small,  solid 
ball  of  a  size  not  to  escape.  These  bells  are  fastened  to  leathern  strapSi 
which  pass  round  the  necks  or  bodies  of  the  horses.  Thej  produce  a 
musical  and  lively  sound,  which  is  useful  to  give  warning  of  the  approach* 
ing  vehicle,  and  is  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

SLEion-RiDE.     Used  both  as  a  noun  and  as  a  verb. 

Men  do  not  derive  the  right  to  do  good  from  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  nor  need 
they  go  to  the  Westminster  Confession  for  liberty  to  recover  the  intemperate,  set  free 
the  bond,  feed  the  hungiy,  clothe  the  naked,  educate  the  ignorant,  and  give  dei^ 
rides  to  beggars'  children  that  never  Ixiforc  laughed  and  cuddled  in  a  buffalo-robe. -— 
Rev.  H.  W,  Beecher. 

In  Avinter  we  sHeigh-ridef  coast,  skate,  and  snow-ball.  —  Margaret, 

Sleighing.     1.   The  state  of  the  snow  which  admits  of  running  sleighs.— 

Webster,     As,  "good  sleighing"  "bad  sleighing;**  and  in  the  winter 

when  there  is  no  snow,  we  say  there  is  "  no  sleighing.** 

2.   The  act  of  riding  in  a  sleiglL  —  Webster. 

Slewed.  Tipsy ;  drunk.  A  common  expression  in  the  United  States,  and 
also  used  in  Yorkshire,  England. 

"  Never  go  to  bed,"  said  a  father  to  his  son,  "  without  knowing  Bomething  yon 
did  not  know  in  the  morning."  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  youth,  "  I  went  to  bed 
slewed  lost  night  —  did  n't  dream  of  such  a  thing  in  the  morning."  —  Whig  Almanac, 
1855. 

Slick.    1.  The  popular  pronunciation  of  sleek,  and  so  written  by  some  an* 

tliors.  —  Webster.     It  is  also  used  adverbially  in  vulgar  language,  like 

many  other  adjectives. 

"  Tliis  word,"  says  Todd,  "  was  formerly  written  slick ;  and  dick  or 

sUckeii  is  still  our  northern  word."     It  is  also  provincial  in  Kent,  while, 

in  otlier  parts  of  England,  the  verb  to  slick,  to  comb  or  make  sleek  the 

hair,  is  provincial.  —  Ifolloway*s  Prov.  Diet. 

Tier  flesh  tender  as  is  a  chicke, 

With  bent  hrowes,  smootli  and  slike.  —  Chaucer^  Rom,  of  the  Rote. 

That  tlic  bodic  thereof  is  not  all  over  smoothe  and  slicke  {as  we  see  in  birda'  eggs), 
is  shewed  by  good  arguments.  —  Holland,  Trans,  of  Pliny, 

TIic  railroad  company,  out  of  sheer  parsimony,  have  neglected  to  fence  in  their 
line,  which  goes  sUck  through  the  centre  of  your  garden.  —  Blackwood's  Mag.,  July, 
1847. 

But  you  'vc  all  road  in  -^sop,  or  Phaednis,  or  Gay, 

How  a  tortoise  and  hare  ran  together  one  day; 

How  the  hare,  making  play, 

••  Progrcsrt'd  riglit  slick  away," 
As  them  tarnation  chaps,  the  Americans,  say. 

IngolilAy  Legends,  Vol.  I.  p.  241. 
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Well !  one  winfort  in,  thai  there  ain't  manr  folks  to  mo  how  ImuI  you  look  here  in 
the  wixxls  !  We  ain't  usi'd  t4>  fioein'  folks  look  so  drcudful  tiick,  —  to  it  don't  mat- 
ter.—  3/r«.  CUutTs's  Funst  Li/*,  Vol.  I.  p.  114. 

Then  here  'd  to  women,  then  to  liquor ; 
There  'i  notliing  8wiiniuin'  con  bo  tlicktr, 

Bomiman*$  S/my. 

i^'mfrin*  in  a  srionct^  wliirh  come**  prettr  touf^h  at  fint ;  but  it  jpes  ilick  afterwards. 
—  Pttir  Cram  of  Tiumcnm^  Kuiftc.  Mtt'J-,  1841. 

The  Si'nate  niuld  not  pass  Mr.  Strvenson  t)irou;(h  for  Knj^lund.  The  rea.*on  wa«, 
h<»  wa^  a-p>in;;  thn>u;:h  ri;;ht  Blirk,  till  he  eume  to  hid  eoat  jioeketfi.  and  thev  were  so 
full  of  pa[H'pt  written  by  tlitehie,  that  he  (ituck  fa«t,  and  hun;;  by  the  tlupt. — 
CiYwit*//,  Tour,  p.  120. 

I  've  heam  tell  that  courtin'  m  the  hanlest  thinj;  in  the  world  to  lK>}nn,  thoni^h  it  }:oef 
on  so  tdirl:  arterwanls.  —  Trtiitt  of  Amfrican  Humor ^  Vol.  11.  p.  18. 

NolMMly  ran  wait/,  real  »lirl\  nnleiii  they  have  the  upring-halt  in  one  leg,  at  honet 
FoinotinioH  have.  —  iM/w's  Strnum*. 

2.  A  smooth  place  in  th<:  water  where  fi:)h  abound.     New  England. 

You  have  •^een  on  the  Hurface  of  the  sea  tliosc  smooth  plaeft  whieh  fishermen  and 
sailor.4  call  slirLi.  <  iur  Ixiatman  said  they  were  caused  by  the  blue  fish  chopping  op 
thrir  prey  [the  nienhatlen],  and  that  the  oil  from  this  butchery,  rising  to  the  surface, 
makes  the  iJirL\  Whatever  tlie  eau-M.*  may  lie,  wo  always  found  fish  picmy  whencTer 
we  came  to  a  k/iV/,-.  —  Ikinul  M\latrr,  Priv,  Cor.,  Vol.  II.  p.  332. 

Slick  as  a  Wiiistli:.     A  provtThial  nimile,  in  common  u.'*c  throughout 

the  riiitiMl  States.    To  do  any  tluiig  as  slick  at  a  whistUy  i**  to  do  it  very 

sm<K)thly,  jM'i^ectly,  atlroitly. 

You  know  I  told  you  in  my  la$t  letter  I  was  going  to  bring  Mist  Mary  up  to  the 
chalk  at  Christ ma.<«.  Well,  I  done  it  as  tiick  at  a  whittU.^Maj.  Janet's  CiMrlakip, 
p.  94. 

Slick  as  (jkiiask.     Another  classical  expression,  conveying  the    some 
i<lca  a.<  the  ton'^roiiij; ;  sometimes  vturicd  into  slick  as  He  (oil). 

To  Slick  i  r.     To  make  sleek  ;  to  make  fine. 

Mrs.  Flyer  wa.<  s/iVlvt/  if;>  for  the  occasion,  in  the  8nnff-«olored  lilk  the  waa  mar- 
ried in.  —  Mrs.  (Viiivr*,  A  \tw  Home,  p.  Sll. 

The  house  wa.s  all  slirktti  up  as  neat  at  a  pin,  and  the  thing!  in  ererj  room  all  tot 
to  riijhts.  —  M'tj.  Ihpu'ninij,  May  Iki^,  p.  43. 

The  raps  most  in  voj^uc  tlK*n  wore  made  of  dark,  coane,  knotted  twine,  like  a 
cahlKii:«'-net,  \%oni,  as  the  wives  said,  to  save  dicking  up,  and  to  hide  dirt.  —  CarUom, 
Tit*  .Vie  Pitrrftiutr,  Vol.  1.  p.  72. 

To  Slidk.    To  jro,  be  pone,  be  off.     See  also  To  let  Slide,  p.  241. 

We  liave  fouj^ht  the  field  together. 

We  have  stru^led  side  by  tide  ;  \ 

Hn»ken  is  the  l»and  that  held  ut,  ^ 

We  must  eut  our  sticks  and  slide.  ^H  S.  Wiliis,  Strntent's  Simg, 

Slim>t.     Flimsy ;  fruil.     Most  frequently  applied  to  coCtoa  or  other  doCh. 
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The  building  is  old  and  dims^.  —  Margaret y  p.  329. 

Slixg.    a  drink  composed  of  equal  parts  of  rum  and  water  sweetened.— 
Rush,     Gin-slings  are  more  commonly  drunk  now. 

To  Sling.     Sometimes  used  vulgarly  instead  of  to  swing. 

Wc  swang  round  the  wharf;  and  when  the  captain  told  the  people  who  I  wis, 
they  slung  tlieir  hats  and  gave  three  cheers.  —  Crockeit,  Tour  Down  East,  p.  37. 

Slink.     A  sneaking  fellow. 

I  despise  a  slink.  —  Chron,  of  Pinevilie,  p.  139. 

Slinky.     Thin ;  lank. 

Slip.     1.   The  opening  between  whar\'e3  or  in  a  dock.  —  Webster, 

This  word  is  peculiar  to  New  York,  where  we  have  Peck  Slip^  Burling 
Slip,  Old  Slip,  Coenties  Slip,  etc. 

2.  In  New  England,  a  long  seat  or  narrow  pew  in  a  church.  —  Web' 
ster.  When  there  is  a  door,  they  are  called  pews ;  when  without  doorSy 
and  free  to  all,  slips.     This,  I  believe,  is  the  difference  between  them. 

3.  "Milk  turned  with  rennet,  etc.,  before  the  whey  separates  from  the 
curd. 

Slip-gap.     See  Gap. 

Slip-slops.     Old  shoes  turned  down  at  the  heel.     Southern. 

The  term  is  probably  English ;  at  all  events,  a  loose  shoe  or  slipper  is 
called  a  slijy-shoe  in  Norfolk.  ' ;    '     f  •    ^ 

Slipe.     a  distance. 

Well,  I  'vc  got  a  long  slipe  off  from  my  steamboat,  the  Hunter ;  and  I  had  better 
look  up  the  captain.  —  Crockett ,  Tour,  p.  145. 

Slipper-Doavn.    a  vulgar  name  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut  for  has^ 
pudding.     The  etymology  is  obvious. 

Slivkr.    a  piece  of  any  substance,  as  wood  torn  or  split  off.    Thia  word 

is,  in  this  country,  commonly  pronounced  sliver;  but  the  English  ortho- 

episLs  all  pronounce  it  sliver.  —  Worcester. 

In  New  England  this  wonl  is  used  as  a  verb  as  well  as  a  noun. 

As  then.'  was  uothin'  else  to  get  hold  of,  I  just  divered  a  great  big  bit  off  the  \tig 
of  the  choir,  and  made  a  tooth-pick  of  it.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England. 

To  Let  Sliver.     To  let  slip,  let  fly,  i.  e.  to  fire. 

Old  Yolp  smellcd  the  bar ;  and  as  soon  as  I  clapped  peeper  on  him,  I  Ui  sliver^ 
when  the  varmint  dropped.  — JioUp,  Sptatter  Life 

Slope.     A  running  away,  elopement,  escape. 

Now  Sol  Wheelwright,  I  regret  to  say,  was  a  rowdy, 
Who  played  all-fours,  and  kept  bte  hours  at  the  grog  shop. 
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And,  for^rcttin;;  Iua  dcbtfl  and  the  girl  he  hail  just  got  cngiigcd  to, 
lie  left  Mudfo;:,  made  a  tinp^,  aad  went  off  to  Texas. 

Ballad  of  lilouzelimlti. 

To  SLfn»E.     To  nin  away.     A  common  viil<rarL«m. 

A«i  the  oflTicers  upprDarliod,  Kome  hid  themM.'lve!i  in  their  ovcn.«.  some  under  their 
iK'ds  ;  Itut  a  majority  ^/o/vc/  without  liat«,  i^hoes,  or  coats.  —  A*.  Y.  Com.  Ath.,  Nov. 
3,  184:>. 

Tiu'  ctlitor  of  the  Kagh'  cannot  pay  his  lM>ard  bill,  and  fears  arc  entertained  that 
he  will  u/«>/»f  without  lifjiiidating  the  debt.  —  liMf,  Sifuattrr  lAfr. 

Tiio  coii-tabh's  u|ii>«.*areil  with  attiichment.4  ;  each  person  interested  seized  hid  own 
g(>r>«ls,  while  the  ma.-«ter  and  clerk  tlopi.d  to  parts  unknown.  —  Bakimorr  Patriut,  Ju\j 
10,  184C. 

The  instant  an  Englirih  mob  sees  two  dragoons  coming,  they  jist  run  like  a  flock 
rtf  ^hci'p  afore  a  couple  of  buU-dogi,  and  tlojte  off,  properly  skeercd.  —  Sim  J^lick  in 
KtitjUmd,  di.  27. 

Slosiiixo  ABoi'T.  A  AVostem  term,  which  w  Miid  to  have  bci*n  thus  ex- 
i)l:iiiUMl  bv  a  witnc-^s  who  was  tcstifviii<;  in  court  relative  to  a  row. 

"  Come,  witness,  wluit  had  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  do  with  the  aflfair  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  've  told  you,  tliey  clinched  and  paired  off,  but  Saltonstall  he  jest  kept 

slo4Jdn  tilnHtt.'* 

"  That  i-!  n't  Icpil  evidence,  my  goo<l  fellow,  in  the  t^hapc  you  jmt  it.     Tell  na 

what  vi>u  mean  bv  sl*isftin'  afioiU/* 

m  m 

*'  I  '11  try,"  answered  the  witness.  "  Vou  sec  Blower  and  Sykca  clinched  and 
font.     TImt  's  in  a  legal  form,  ain't  it  ?  ** 

*•  <  )h  yes  !  "  saitl  the  jutlge,  "  go  on.'* 

"  Abncy  and  Illarknian  then  pitched  into  one  another,  and  Blaekman  bit  off  a 
piece  of  Abncy  *»  lip,  — that '»  legal  too,  ain't  it  ?  *' 

"  rrutx'cd ! " 

"  Siinpfion,  nnd  Bill  Stone^i,  and  Murry  was  all  togetlHT  ou  the  ground,  a  bitin', 
gou:^in',  and  kick  in'  one  another,  —  that 's  legal  too,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Very  !  but  go  <m." 

"  And  Saltoniitall  made  it  his  business  to  walk  backward  and  forward  through  thtt 
cntwtl,  with  a  bi;:  stick  in  his  hand,  and  knock  down  every  l«»osc  man  iu  the  crowd. 
That':i  \%hat  1  call  «/<W<m'  about r '- Cairo  {lUinois)  Timt's,  Nor.  1SM« 

SLi'Mr.     A  fjivoriti*  liish  in  New  England,  called  an  apple  slump^  is  made    ^.. ,  4.'../ 
by  placin;;  raix^l  bn'ad  or  dough  around  the  sides  of  an  iron  pot,  which 
i-  thru  tilliMl  with  apples  and  sweetened  with  mohisscd.     It  is  also  called 
Apple  Pot- Pie,  or  Piuul(>wdy ;  and  in  Pennsjlvaniay  an  Apple  Cobbler. 

Sun*;  Sii<»t.  An  oft'en.'iive  weapon  formed  of  two  leaden  or  iron  bulleU 
fa^tiiHMl  tojictliiT  by  a  piece  of  rope  tive  or  six  inches  loo;;.  One  bullet 
i-'  }i«-l«l  in  the  hand,  while  the  other  Imngs  outside  by  the  rope,  which 
pa-^t'^  iMiwriii  tilt*  >eennd  and  third  fingers.  A  blow  from  it  on  the  head 
will  t'rll  the  ^tr«>n;r<'>t  man.     It  is  also  called  a  Billj. 

AlM^>ut  ci^lit  o'l-liM'k  in  the  evening  two  men  entered  tlM  ttoro  of  C.  J.  Jansen  4 
Co.,  and.  pn>fcs>ing  to  be  porchoicrf,  aakcd  to  ace  lome  blankets.    Mr.  Jaosen 
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who  was  alone  in  the  Btore,  was  in  the  act  of  prodacing  the  articles,  when  he 
violcntlj  struck  with  a  slung  shot,  and  fell  insensible  on  the  floor.  —.Afiiui2t  of 
Francisco,  p.  314. 

Slunk.     Produced  immaturcly,  as  the  young  of  a  beast ;  slink.    This  form 

of  the  word  is  also  used  in  tlie  eastern  counties  of  England. 

A  butcher  in  Cincinnati  was  arrested  for  killing  a  dog,  dressing  it  like  mntton, 
and  offering  it  for  sale.     Two  witnesses  testified  before  the  court  that  they  had 
'  known  the  prisoner  to  purchase  a  slunk  calf  three  da^'s  old,  and  oflTcr  its  meat  for 
sale.  — Neivspaper. 

Small  Potatoes.  An  epithet  applied  to  persons  or  things,  and  signify- 
ing petty,  mean,  contemptible ;  as,  "  He  is  very  small  potatoes,^*  &naS 
potatoes,  except  for  the  feeding  of  hogs  and  cattle,  are  worthless ;  hence 
the  expression  as  applied  to  men.  It  is  sometimes  put  into  the  more 
emphatic  form  of  small  potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill. 

It 's  small  jwtatoes  for  a  man-of-war  to  be  hunting  poor  game  like  as  little  fore- 
and-aft  voss»els.  —  S.  Slick  J  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  p.  38. 

I  took  to  attendin'  Baptist  meetin' ;  because  the  Presbyterian  minister  here  is  such 
small  jtotatiKs,  that 't  want  cdifjin'  to  sit  under  liis  preachin'.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers, 
p.  188. 

Give  nie  an  honest  old  soldier  for  the  Presidency  —  whether  a  Whig  or  Democrat 
—  and  I  will  loave  your  small  potato  ])oliticians  and  pcttyfogging  lawyers  to  those 
who  are  willin;^  to  submit  the  destiny  of  this  great  nation  to  such  hands.  -'—N.Y. 
Jlerahl,  Dec.  13,  1846. 

Smakt.  1.  Quick,  active ;  keen,  shrewd,  intelligent  Ex.  "  That 's  a  smarts 
lively  lad  of  yours;"  "lie  is  a  smart  business  man."  These  are  the 
senses  in  which  the  word  is  most  commonly  used  in  this  country ;  while 
in  England  it  now  usually  has  the  meaning  of  sho^vy  or  witty. 

I  sjiy  stranger,  that 's  a  powerful  smart  looking  chunk  of  a  pony  you  'vo  got 
atwixt  your  le;^  thar ;  but  ponies  is  miglity  onsartin.  — A  Straj/  YanJ^  in  Texas. 

New  Haven,  with  its  shady  elms, 

And  Hartford,  with  its  charter,  — 
Connecticut,  my  native  State  ! 
Say,  can  you  find  a  smarter  f  —  xWin.    Ilome  Ballads. 
I  expect  we  free  lM>m  Americans  is  the  smartrnt  people  under  the  sun  ;  wc  do  know 
a  heap  —  tliat  is,  some  on  us  — but  we  mi^xlit  know  a  cord  more  cf  wo  wamt  too 
■  powerful  smart  to  leam. — N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

2.  In  the  South  and  West  the  word  is  frequently  used  (as  it  also  is  in 
the  v,a<i  of  En^^land)  in  the  sense  of  considcnible  ;  and  especially  in  such 
phntses  as  "  right  smart,'*  **  s?nart  cliancc,"  "  smart  sprinkle,"  etc. 

Smart  Chance.  1.  A  good  opportunity;  a  fair  chance.  A  vulgar  ex- 
pression. 

He  has  a  smart  chance  of  getting  a  better  character.  —  aS'.  Slick  in  JCnpland,  ch.  IX. 

Says  I,  "  Friend  Wolfe,"  for  I  seed  there  was  a  smart  chance  of  a  row,  "play  I 
won't."  — 5.  Slick,  3d  Ser.,  p.  117. 
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2.   A  good  deal ;  a  large  quantity.      A  smart  chance  of  any   thing 

in<^anyi  a  considenihle  <iuaiitity  ;  quite  a  smart  chance^  or  a  riff/U  smart 

chance,  means  more? ;  and  a  niitjhty  smart  chance  is  the  FU]>erlativ(%  and 

mcaas  a  very  large  quantity.     Thej*e  singular  expre!*»ions,  uhhI  in  the 

Southern   and  Western  State.-^,  arc  never  heard  in  the  Eastern.     Right 

smart  is  of\en  use<l  alone ;  as,  ^  We  have  had  fine  weather  this  sea*<on, 

and  I  *ve  right  smart  of  pc^aches,"  or  **  right  smart  i>eaches." 

"  There  's  a  fmart  chance  of  cipm  there  in  tlie  bar,  strmngcr,  if  you  'U  try  Bomo 
of  tlit'iii,"  Ruid  one  of  the  Iloosiers. —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  Wrtt. 

Wo  !ia(l  u  "  ttmart  chance  "  of  Know  on  ThonidaT  ;  it  fell  daring;  the  day  to  the 
fh'ptli  of  two  in<'he'<,  which  makes  a  coni^iderahle  snow-ftonn  in  thi«  part  of  the 
worhl. —  Wilmiugtitn,  \.  C'.,  Onnmcrcial^  Dec,  10. 

I  thou;;ht  of  the  new  wa^n  that  wc  wanted,  and  snch  a  tmari  chance  of  other 
thin;:^  ulM»iit  the  fann.  — Simms,  The  Wigwam  and  CfAin,  p.  85. 

How  {<  the  ohl  woman  and  the  bovs  ? 

m 

CoMHiilcniiile  sas<y,  only  thar's  been  a  tmart  chance  of  ague  down  in  oar  neck  of 
the  wimmI-*.  — ^1  Stniy  Yankee  in  Texas, 

I  don't  pretend  to  sny,  strun^r,  what  sort  of  cattle  yon  have  in  your  country ;  bat 
I  rerkon  then;  *«  a  r»V;/if  smart  chance  of  self-conceit  among  you  Yankeesi.  —  Ijitter 
from  the  Sjuth^  \.  Y.  Journ.  of  (Jom. 

A  eorresj)ondenl  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  giving  the   |)ecu- 

liarities  of  diction  prevalent  near  Galena,  in  Illinois,  Miys: 

If  yt)u  ^diould  p>  into  t!ie  house* where  the  ladicH  are  making;  a  fine  <]uilt,  and  say 
to  them,  "Lailie^.  you  an*  mukinj;  a  fine  quilt/'  they  would  reply,  *'  Ye»,  but  it 
take>  a  heap  of  truck  and  rifht  »mart  thread." 

Smart  Pikck.     A  good  bit ;  a  considerable  time. 

The  tii>t  time,  ^tranji^er,  that  I  erer  sec  Charley  Hirkham  was  a  tmari  /t'ecv  ago^ 
ni>;h  on  to  a  year  or  so  arter  I  \v(i  up  thar  in  Tennessee,  whar  I  was  raised.  —  AT. 

Y.  Spirit  of  the  Tim*s, 

Smart  Stkinklk.     A  good  deal ;  a  good  many.     Used  in  the  interior  of 

the  We-itern  States. 

In  answer  to  Kome  query  at>out  snakes,  oar  landlord  said  there  was  a  SMarf  lyprui- 
klt  of  rattlesnakes  on  Red  Uun,  and  a  powerful  nice  day  to  sun  thcmselret.— 
Oiilt'in.  The  J\<M'  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  85. 

I  had  n't  M>t  mon*  'n  a  minit  when  I  heeni  a  snort,  and  a  roar,  and  a  ^nowl,  and  a 
ri  irlit  «'Narf  sprinUin    of  fast   trarellin',   all   mixed  up  together.  —  HVtfrm   Taie, 

SiiotliniJ  a  (irizzly  lUar. 

It  U  Ut(t  late  for  me  to  commence  plainin*  my  langoafse,  though  I  onc«  had  a 
{•ntty  sni'trt  spriidlin*  of  laniin* ;  but  I  hare  always  thought  when  I  was  young  I 
r<*ll:ip<it'd  a  tluo,  an<l  a  ri^ht  smart  cham^e  of  it  leaked  oat. —  Tale  of  the  lierkakire 
Pvj. 

SMAKTNr>s.     Shrewdness  ;  keeimess  in  a  trade. 

It  U  a  i:n*at  error  to  i:up|io<*e  that  tlie  New  England  States  continae  to  deserre 
thf  if  charactiT  for  "  smarinrss^  Their  day  is  past.  Wooden  nutmegs  and  baM« 
wooil  liums  were  well  enough  some  }*carB  ago ;  but  that  foit  of  businest  at  bc«t  wm 
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beneath  the  dignity  of  rascals  who  "  f;o  in  "  for  their  hundreds  of  tfaooBAiidf,  and 
whose  operations  ruin  households  instead  of  merely  giving  them  indigestion.  Tbe 
keen  fellows  now  live  in  the  West.  —  Xew  York  Herald,  Sept.  11,1 857. 

Smasher.    A  low  word  denoting  any  thing  very  large  or  grand  of  the  kind. 

It  is  of  Engli:jih  origin. 

Put  up  your  benefit  for  tbat  night ;  and  if  you  don't  have  a  $masher,  with  at  leaat 
six  wreaths,  say  I  don't  understand  managing  the  theatres.  —  Field,  Drama  at  Pober- 

ville. 

Them 's  the  right  kind  o'  parties,  where  there  are  married  folks  and  young  folks 
together.  Mrs.  Knight  is  going  to  give  such  a  one,  a  regular  smasher,  and  she 's 
al)le  to  do  it.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers, 

Smear-Case.     (Dutch,  smeer-kaas.)     A  preparation  of  milk  made  to  be 
(     sprcail  on  bread,  whence  its  name ;  otherwise  called  Cottage-Cheese.     In 
New  York  it  is  called  Pot-i'heese. 

Smile.     A  drink,  dram.     A  cant  word  of  recent  introduction. 

A  sturdy  young  German,  with  a  buxom  lass  of  recent  importation,  called  upon  an 
alderman  to  be  married.  .  .  .  When  the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  alder- 
man smiled  upon  the  twain ;  and  thereupon  the  "  crowd  "  was  invited  into  the  Fifth 
Ward  Hotel,  and  one  general  smile  entirely  absorbed  the  fee.  — N,  Y.  Trilmne,  Jan. 
31,  1855. 

Smiling.     Drinking,  tippling. 

A  writer  from  the  Wliite  Sulphur  Sprkiga  says : 

Lost  night  a  young  man  here  was  borne  to  another  world  on  the  wings  of  spirits 
—  that  is,  died  of  ?na/)m-a-j)o/u.  Another  impetuous  youth  is  said  to  have  dosed 
himself  with  too  much  morphine,  through  the  effects  of  too  much  lore  or  follj. 
They  say,  too,  he  is  dead.  There  are  many  more  fast  bo}'8  about  —  some  deroted 
to  the  sex -i- some  to  horses  —  some  to  "smiling,"  and  some  to  "the  tiger."  — 
(Bait.)  Sun,  Aug.  23,  1858. 

Smooth.     A  meadow,  or  grass  field. 

Get  some  plantain  and  dandelion  on  the  smocah  for  greens.  —  Margaret, 

To  Smoucil  To  gouge ;  to  take  unfair  advantage.  Colloquial  in  New 
York. 

To  Smouze.     To  demolish,  as  with  a  blow.     Used  in  Ohio. 

SiiUDc.K.  A  heap  of  damp  combustibles  placed  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  liou^c  and  partially  ignited,  that  tlie  inky  steam  may  smother  or  drive 
away  mosquitoes.     It  is  a  ^'orth  of  England  wonl. 

Wo  had  taken  n\)oat  ten  pounds  of  trout ;  and  the  first  procedure,  after  reaching 
the  camp,  was  to  build  a  smudtje  or  smoke-fire,  to  drive  away  these  ahominable 
gnats,  wlio,  fortunately,  take  flight  with  the  first  whiff  of  smoke.  —  A''.  Y.  Cmirief 
and  Enqnii>r. 

I  have  had  a  amud'jo  made  in  a  chafing-dish  at  my  bedside,  after  a  BeriooB  deliber- 
ation In^ween  chokin;;  and  l>eing  devoured  at  small  mouthfols ;  and  I  cooBCientioiu- 
ly  recomnicnd  choking.  —  Mrs.  Clavers's  Forest  Ufe, 
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Snag.     A  tree  having  its  roots  fa<«toned  in  the  bottom  of  a  river;  or  a 

bniiH'h  of  a  tn'<?  thus  fastened.     These  arc  common   in  the  l^Iississippi 

and  Miv-ouri  Kivers  and  frequently  destroy  Bteninboata  whieh  conit^  in 

contaet  with  th«*m,  hy  pien»in;^  their  liowd  or  side^^.     The  wonl  itself  id 

not  a  new  one,  and  is  defined  hy  Johnson  aa  ^  a  ja^  or  sharj)  protul>c- 

nuK'e." 

Tliar  war  }v<t  Vv^ht  enough  us  wc  flouted  down  tho  Missouri  to  tell  that  »na*fa  war 
pU'iity,  and  jt•^t  (>ti(iii.;li  i-oni-jiucc  iiinidc  to  inukc  a  ft'llar  not  care  a  ciuis  for  them.  — 
I'h*  Amtrlnim  iit  JLnnr,  Vol.  I.  p.  278. 

To  SxA<;.     To  run  ajrain.nt  a  snag  or  projecting  bnmch  of  a  Hunken  tree. 

I  >rovc  n  jin'tt y  fair  i>UHinesH  liu>t  year ;  only  sunk  ono  broad-horn,  and  that  war 
f^miijtjtd  in  the  ^ti^^issiI»pi.  —  Ikn.  \VU*tm$  Jwj  llact. 

To  Snakk.  1.  To  crawl  like  a  snake.  A  common  expression  at  the 
Wot.  Th(>  following  illu.r^tration  of  the  uae  of  this  term  id  from  a  West- 
ern newspaper : 

in  liiwa.  a<«  in  other  new  countries,  the  duties  of  a  judps  often  begin  tM.*fore  a 
court-)iou>e  or  place  of  siielter  has  liven  provide<i.  Not  lon^  sinee,  Judge  Williamit 
\va<  ohh^'d  to  hohl  his  first  <*ourt  lienouth  the  uluule  of  a  lur^e  tri'e.  wln^re  \it\*i<  were 
n>I!i'd  up  for  seats,  a  larp'r  one  bein^  ]irovide4i  for  the  Jud^.  The  cierk.U!«ed  a 
»hiii;;Io  on  liis  knt-e  for  a  de>k  ;  and  tiK*  jury,  after  liein^;  ehar^ed  hy  the  judirt*,  were 
iient  in  eare  of  a  >hi>ritf  to  a  hoUow,  or  nivine,  where  tlK*y  could  r\i  in  conclave  be- 
TDU'l  the  view  of  ifu-  eourt  or  !«i)eetiiton*. 

The  ;;ras.<  ^ri'w  very  tall  in  the  nei};hl»orlKK>d,and  the  jufA'nien  lay  down  in  a  ring 
in  the  ^rass,  when*  they  coulil  more  i>erfivily  exelude  themsclve.-*  fn»fn  tihsenation. 
The  jury  had  not  U'en  htn*;:  in  tln'ir  (luarters,  when  a  tall,  raw*lioned  fellow  fok  up 
and  uildrensed  the  Judp.*  us  follows  : 

"  May  it  jdease  your  lumor,  I  wi>h  to  s{>eak  to  you."  "  Order,  i^ir ;  what  is  it  f  " 
"Juilj^e,"  mntinned  he.  with  the  utmost  gravity,  "in  it  ri);ht  for  fellow*  to  mmiZt  in 
the  i.'nL-'* ' "  "  II«»w  '  what  i^  timt,  sir*"  "Why,  you  see,"  said  tlie  Yankee. 
"  then*  's  >ion)e  fellt»ws  who  's  tomal  fraid  the  Grand  Jur}-  will  find  homethin^  apn 
'cm.  which  they  desarve ;  and  they  arc  fmiliiuf  up  to  the  Itrand  Jar}*  on  their  IwUie* 
in  the  frr^?^,  kind  of  tr^in^  tt>  hear  what  the  jury  arc  talking;  altout.**  "  No,"  re> 
>|Hinded  tlie  jufipe,  with  us  much  fpravity  aa  he  could  command,  **  I  do  not  allow  of 
s'fihu'j.  Here,  Mr.  Slierilf,  )zo  station  a  ^anl  around  eai'h  jury'«  hollow  ;  and  if  a 
tnau  in  found  '  smdiny,*  have  him  brought  before  me,  and  I  will  caute  him  to  be 
puni>hcd." 

But  while  I  drink'd  tho  )K'aceful  cup  of  a  pure  heart  and  mind 
(Mi.xed  with  .some  whi<>key,  now  and  then),  Pomp  be  maked  up  behind. 
And,  creopin'  ^nidually  clow  to,  as  sly  as  any  mink, 
Je^t  ^pnihU'd  my  le;:.  and  then  pulled  foot  quicker  than  roa  could  wink. 

J3iy/oir  Paptrt, 
2.    To  heat ;  to  thrash.     Southern. 

Any  L:.d  like  me.  what  can  take  a  luii;  of  meal  on  ber  tboalder  and  tote  it  to  mill, 
ou^lii  to  U'  ahle  to  suake  any  man  of  her  heft.  —  SmiCAati  Shu-hrt^  p.  120. 

To  Snakk  oir.  To  dm;;  out;  to  haul  out,  as  a  snake  from  iu  hole.  A 
t'armer,  in  cleiiring  land,  attaches  a  chain  to  a  stump  or  log,  whensbj  to 
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draw  it  out ;  this  he  calls  making  it  out,    Maj.  Downing  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  a  person  who  fell  into  the  river : 

Wo  snaked  him  out  of  that  scrape  as  slick  as  a  whistle.  — Letters,  p.  14. 

I  went  down  again  and  foand  the  cow  as  dead  as  a  herrin'.    We  skinned  her  and 
'  snaked  her  out  of  the  bam  npon  the  snow.  — Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  March,  1848. 

Snake-Head.  An  object  of  dread  to  travellers  on  the  early  railways.  It 
consisted  of  the  end  of  a  flat  iron  rail,  which  was  sometimes  thrown  up 
in  front  of  the  car  wheels,  and  passed  through  the  cars.  Serious  acci- 
dents have  been  caused  by  them.  This  species  of  rail,  however,  is  no 
longer  used,  except  for  temporary  purposes. 

The  rood  to  Petersburg  consists  of  on  iron  strop  laid  npon  pine  timber,  and  ii 
bcaatifully  diversified  with  that  peculiar  half  horizontal^  yibrating  rail,  known  at 
"  snake^s  head.**  Frequently,  during  our  short  ride,  an  iron  snake  would  strike  hia 
heavy  head  against  the  iron  fenders  of  our  car ;  and  then,  as  we  rolled  on  anhanned. 
he  would  shake  himself  as  if  in  wrath,  awaiting  another  opportunity  for  rengeanee. 
—  N.  Y.  Tribune, 

Snake-Root.  Many  plants  have  obtained  a  reputation  as  cures  for  the 
poison  of  the  rattlesnake ;  and  while  none  of  them  have  retained  their 
character  in  this  respect,  the  really  active  properties  which  brought  them 
into  notice  have  obtained  for  some  of  them  a  place  in  our  Materia  Medica* 
Among  the  best  known  and  most  important  are  Black  make-rooi  ( Cimici' 
fuga  racemosa)j  Virginia  snake-root  {Aristolochia  serpentaria)^  and  Sen- 
eca sn(zke-root  {Polygdla  senega).  Other  species  of  these  genera  are 
sometimes  known  as  snake-roots. 

Snap.  Applied  to  the  weather ;  as,  "a  cold  snap^  i.  e.  a  period  of  sudden 
cold  weather.     A  common  expression. 

Snap-Beans,  or  Snaps.     See  Bush-Bean. 

Snapped.     Dinink.     Used  at  the  South. 

I  like  to  forgot  to  tell  you  Miout  cousin  Fete.  He  got  snapt  on  ogg^nog  when  he 
heard  of  my  cnjpigcmcnt.  —  Major  Jones's  Courtship,  p.  102. 

Snapping  TuiiXLE.  (Genus,  Chelonura.)  A  reptile  common  to  idl  parts 
of  the  United  States,  so  named  from  its  propensity  to  snap  at  every  thing 
within  its  reach. 

Snakl.  1.  Aquarirl;  an  angry  contest.  Provincial  in  England,  and  col- 
loquial in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester. 

This  gallant  officer  and  cstimahle  man  [Sir  John  Uarrey]  has  been  transleiTed 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  Nd^-foundland,  where  Lord  Falkland  had  got  into  a  snad,  ^ 
Com,  Adv.,  April  1,  1846. 

Tiie  members  of  tlie  House  of  Repreftentatives  got  themselves  into  a  most  admi- 
nUile  snarl  on  Satunlay  ul^cmoon,  by  their  proceedings  in  reference .  to  the  recent 
case  of  residtance  to  the  serving  of  a  habeas  corpns  writ. — Bosttm  DraveUer,  TAm 
IS. 
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2.   A  brood ;  a  tribe. 

The  Hcv.  Mr.  Scrantum,  having  expressed  a  wish  to  withdraw  from  his 
{Mirish  in  consequence  of  the  insufHciencj  of  his  salary,  which  was  four 
hundnnl  dollars  a  year  with  a  ^^  donation  party,**  one  of  his  miserly  par- 
ishioners said : 

He  li()iM.>d  Mr.  Soraiitum's  request  would  be  granted  ;  that  for  hii  part  he  'd  long 
l)C(>n  of  oiiiiiion  tiicy  M  ou;rht  to  have  a  cheaper  minister,  and  ono  that  had  n't  inch 
u  !tuarl  of  younj;  ones.  —  Widow  Dtdutt  PaperSf  p.  270. 

S.vKAKiN'r;  Notion.     To  liavc  a  snealnng  notion  for  a  lady,  is  to  have  a 

timid  or  conooalcd  affection  for  her. 

Well,  I  iilwuy:4  used  to  have  a  sort  of  a  tiwolria'  notion  for  Mary  Stallinj.  ^  3/a;. 
Jours' s  Courithijt,  p.  1 1 . 

I  oVi)  n  most  iniuK*  up  my  mind  to  break  the  ice  to  Hannah  Downer,  and  tell  her 
I  .shouldn't  wonder  if  I  hud  a  fntakin' notion  nrtcr  her  —  then  I  thonld  ha'  been 
ri'g'ltir  (*oiirtin'  in  Icsa  than  a  month.  —  Traits  of  American  Humor,  Vol.  II. 

An  anny  8U('h  ns  mo  would  fright  the  devil  — 

What  are  ye  ^^itrgling  at  1    Can't  yo  be  dvil  ? 

There  —  tlmt  'h  well  done  ;  now  I  've  a  $neaJang  notion  — 

When  I  pt  hum  —  I  '11  git  some  grand  promotion. 

/>.  Jlumfthrrys^  The  Yani-ee  in  Englandf  p.  lOS. 

To  BK  Snkezki)  at.     a  thing  that  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at  is  not  to  be 

di'spiscd. 

My  kr'>wledp:o  of  horm*-flesh  ain't  to  6r  sneestd  at.  I  baj  a  hone  for  fifty  dollani, 
un<l  sell  him  for  two  hnndri'd  ;  that  *s  skiU  ^  it  ain't  a  cheat.  —  Sam  Stick,  Uumam 
X'ltun^  p.  173. 

Snkkzkk.     a  dashing,  thorough-going  fellow. 

It  'a  Hwful  to  hear  u  mini:4ter  swear;  and  the  only  match  I  know  for  it  b  to  hear  a 

r^-^'ulur  smiztr  of  u  sinner  quote  Scripture.  —  iSam  Slick, 

SxKLL.     See  Leader, 

SNirrv.  Finical;  and  substantively,  a  finical  person.  A  woman's  wonL 
III  the  South  they  use  the  word  sniptious. 

T<»  Sxoor.  (Dutch,  snoepen.)  To  clandestinely  eat  dainties  or  other  vie- 
tnals  which  have  l>een  put  aside.  A  ser^'ant  who  goes  slyly  into  a 
dairy-nKini  and  <lrinks  milk  from  a  pan,  or  a  child  who  makes  free  with 
tlir  pn'serves  in  the  cupboard,  is  said  to  be  snooping.  The  term  is  pecu- 
liar to  New  York. 

Snoo/.i.u.  A  thief  who  follows  the  business  of  robbing  the  boanlers  at 
li(»t«'N.  II<>  takes  boanl  and  lodgings,  and  endeavors  to  t^hure  a  room  and 
iMMMiiur  familiar  with  Mune  country  mercliant;  after  wliich,  by  various 
triik-.  he  ?uc«M*eds  in  robbing  him.  Tlie  police  n.»ports  of  New  York 
exhibit  frequent  cases  of  this  system  of  depredation. 
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Snore.  (Dutch,  snaer,  a  string.)  A  string  with  a  button  on  one  end  to 
spin  a  top  with.    This  term  is  retained  by  the  boys  of  New  York.' 

To  Snore.  I  snore/  is  one  of  the  many  euphemistic  oaths  used  in  New 
England. 

I  hoin^t  lived  ia  the  woods  to  bo  skcered  at  owls,  I  snore.  —  A/oiyoref. 

To  Snort.  To  laugh  outright.  —  BrocketCs  Glossary,  Used  in  low  lan- 
guage in  New  England. 

AVo  all  snorted  and  snickered.  — Maj.  Dowmng*s  Letters,  p.  15. 

Snorter.    1.  A  dasliing,  riotous  fellow.    A  vulgar  Western  term. 

"  I  'm  a  roaring  earthquake  in  a  fight/'  sung  out  one  of  the  half-hone,  half-«lli- 
gator  sort  of  fellows,  "  a  real  snorter  of  the  universe.  I  can  strike  as  haxd  u  fourth- 
proof  lightning,  and  keep  it  up,  rough  and  tumble,  as  long  as  a  wild-cat."  —  Thmrpt^s 
Backwoods f  p.  183. 

2.  A  gale  of  wind. 

The  skipper  said,  after  we  liave  had  our  grub  we  must  mako  all  snug,  for  we  'ri 
going  to  have  a  snorter.  —  The  Cape  Ann  Fisherman, 

3.  The  edge  pieces  of  tortoise-shell,  ciUlcd  also  toe-nails  or  nails. 

Snowball.    A  jeering  appellation  for  a  negro. 

SNUFF-DiprER.  One  who  makes  a  practice  of  chewing  snuff.  See  To  Dip 
Snuff, 

Snug.     A  projection  or  shoulder  against  which  a  piece  fits,  in  machinery. 

To  Snug.     To  conceal  from  the  owner,  to  purloin.    English  boys  use  the 

word  smug  in  a  similar  sense. 

I  'd  rather  starve  than  make  monev  in  any  low  way.  I  'd  stuff  watches,  drop 
pocket-books,  or  do  any  thing  in  the  genteel  way,  but  I  'd  never  condescend  to  tiiii^ 
dogs.  —  A  Glance  at  New  York. 

I  SxuM  !    A  New  England  euphemism  for  I  swear  t 

The  Yankee  boy,  with  starting  eyes, 

AVhen  first  the  elephant  he  espies, 

With  wonder  snu/ns,  and  swons,  and  cries, 

"  By  golly ! "  —  Home  Journal. 

So  is  often  used  for  such  ;  an  old  form  of  speech  which  maj  now  be  con- 
sidered antiquated. 

Prof  W ,  who  has  acquired  so  high  distinction  in  teaching  the  elements  of 

niuiic  and  singiu'j.  —  N.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  Soak.  To  bake  thoroughly.  It  is  particularly  applied  to  bread  which, 
to  be  guod,  must  be  macerated,  as  it  were,  in  the  caloric  of  the  oven.  If 
it  be  dough-baked,  the  complaint  is,  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  soaked, 
—  lloUoway,    This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  New  England. 

SoAP-LocK.    A  lock  of  hair  made  to  lie  smooth  by  soaping  it.    Hence, 
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niso.  a  name  driven  to  a  low  set  of  fellows  who  lounge  about  the  markets, 

(•ii;rinc-hoii«(!!',  an<l  wliurvt.*^  of  New  York,  luid  arc  always  ready  to  en- 

tra;:<-  ill  iiii(li)i;rlit  lin>iU.     It  is  in  faot,  but  another  niune  for  a  Ilowdy  or 

I^>:ifiT.     'VUr  naiiu*  ('<»nn"i  fnmi  tln*ir  wearing  long  sidc-IcK'lLS  which  they 

are  said  to  >nit'ar  with  Hiap,  in  onhT  to  give  them  a  sleek  apiM*aranc(*. 

Tht'  way  my  Iii<«t  Irtti-r  lui^  c>ni4llo«l  off  the  n/Mt/hJucL-tf  and  imporialji,  and  p»ai-knotii 
nnd  niuoty  «<liuw<<,  i-  tnily  olanniiig.  —  Maj.  Junes**  Chmrtship. 

Soap-I'lant.     (Chlnroyalum  pomeridianum),     A  plant  common  in  CiUi- 

loriiia  and   New    2^1exico,  where  it  is  aiHetl  amolf,  and   which,   when 

poiiiidiMl  and  broktfn,  an>wers  the  pur]M)<e!t  of  m>ap.     BcMde.s  its  deter- 

;;«'iit  quality,  the  h-aves  are  ummI  for  making  mat^  for  Middle  clotln. 

Aftrr  It'aviii;;  the  rn-rk  wv  i>;i^»i*d  a  Imm'U  rullin;;  prairie  witli  urantj  herbage, 
aikI  (-«)\(.'p.m1  with  iho  palmilhi  or  MKip-ftlaftt. —  Kujiun'i  Adr,  in  Mrxicn^  p.  217. 

S(i];iiKi».    Soab'd  ;  wet.    Applied  to  landji.    An  Plnglis^h  word,  though  little 
u*ed. 

The  hi^rh  Ian*!-!  are  >*J/fni  and  Iiofrpr.  —  fjettrr/rom  VkarUthm,    iV.  1".  Herald. 

So('i»nLA<;i:n.     Tin"  >tnui;;e  wonl  U  probably  a  jKTveriiion  in  tt])elling  and 

jiruMuni'iation  i}(  dnxohnjy^  a  s^tanza  sung  at  the  close  of  religious  t*erviccii, 

an<l  a-  a  ^i^nal  of  diMni?«.**aI.     Hence  a  $itcdolag€r  i^  a  ci>nclui«iv<*  argu- 

iiH-nt ;  tli«'  winding  up  of  a  dt*bate ;  a  settler ;  and  figuratively,  in  a  contest, 

a  li<-avy  blow,  whieh  >hall  bring  it  to  a  c1(»!m*.     The  term  L*  also  applied 

to  a  patent    ti^li-IuNik,  having  two  luN>ks  which  close  u]»on  each  other  by 

nH-an**  of  a  >pring  as  xKm  as  the  fish  bites,  thereby  iiocuring  it.H  victim. 

In  ills  n.'inark'^  on  an  excidlent  move  at  a  giuue  of  che^i^s  the  editor  of 

tin*  N.  Y.  Sjiiril  of  the  Times  observes: 

"  Thi«  \*  a  ^"tthJiui'T :  there  i*  not  even  teniporarr  ivUcf  to  be  ubuinfil ;  tlic  man- 
niT  in  wliit  h  th«*  L:uine  in  nuw  Imm^ht  to  a  coneliuiion  it  cenaialy  neal. 

I  ^:ivi>  tlio  fi-ljiiw  n  If  "tli Jit' jfr  owr  hi:*  heail  with  the  lianvl  of  my  gun,  when  be  lOC 
oM  as  it*  iho  iK-vil  Iiud  kiik'd  him  on  eend. —  Crockett**  Bear  Hunt. 

oil !  I  for,.^it  tt>  tell  VDU.  that  in  tlie  fi^ht,  af  I  aimed  a  toakiUi^  at  the  lellow,  bo 
ilu>kr<l  hi'i  hi'uil,  tinil  hittiu^;  him  awkwardly,  I  sprained  my  wri»t.  —  CU,Jvm»*a 

Sot  iAM>rK\     AjijHTtahiing  to  the  principles  of  socialidm. 

Aiul  mtw  K't  u<*  liriotly  a««un*  the  Courier  tliat  it  ii  givatly,  grierouly  wrong  ia 
Mippii^iii^  tliut  wi>  shrink,  or  falter,  or  despond  with  ivgaitl  to  the  fntare  of  France, 
Ml  \i<  w  ot'thi'  pntiniiu  iitv  ami  imminence  given  to  KKtal  theoriet  and  idnu  by  the 
III  u  !{« ><ilii:)<>n.  ( Ml  the  riuitrury.  our  ailumnit  will  liear  witneai  that  we  havr,  from 
till-  l.«>nr  tti.it  tlh'  f.ill  nf  I^iiii*  ItiilipiH*  wil!%  known  lierv.  to  thi^  moment,  profnundly 
p  I'M'iiI  III  tli«-  Ki-iiihiiiitii  ir*ii  If.  ami  nitirv  e«|icrially  in  iti  iorifi/i«rir  a«peeu  and  ten- 

,|,  !i«  1.  •».  —  .V.    V.    /ri'iiiwr,  April  'iS,  1H48. 

Socii:iY.     In  (\»i:iic«*(iciit,  a  nninlN'r  of  families  uniietl  and  incoqionited 
for  tht-  ]»ur]Mix-  uf  >upiMirting  public  worship  ia  called  an  ttdesiastical  $0^ 

36* 
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ciety.  This  is  a  parish,  except  that  it  has  not  territorial  limits.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts such  an  incorporated  society  is  usually  called  a  '^parish,'* 
though  consisting  of  persons  only,  without  regard  to  territory.  —  Wthtier. 

To  Sock.  To  press  hy  a  hard  hlow  a  man's  hat  over  his  head  and  face. 
Used  in  Rhode  Island.  I  liave  never  heard  it  elsewhere.  The  New 
York  term  is,  to  crown, 

Soda-Prairie.  A  pLiin  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  soda,  elsewhere 
called  natron.  These  pkiin:^,  of  great  extent,  are  found  in  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Arizona. 

Soft  Corn.  Flattery.  The  more  common  terms  are  "  soft  sawder  "  and 
"  soft  soap,"  which  see. 

I  allowed  that  the  old  innn  was  pretty  green,  or  ho  'd  never  swallowed  all  the  mft» 
corn  I  fed  him  on. — Maj.  Bunkum.     Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Soft  Sawder,  i.  c.  sojl  solder.     Flattery ;  hlamey. 

Sam  Slick  said  lio  trusted  to  sofi  saicdtr  to  get  his  wooden  clocks  into  a  house 
and  to  human  nature  that  they  should  never  come  out  again.  — NeUurecmd  Humem 
Nature,  p.  311. 

To  Soft  Sawder.    To  flatter ;  to  hlamey. 

I  don't  like  to  be  left  alone  with  a  g^ ;  it 's  plaguy  apt  to  set  mo  a  $oft  tawderin* 
and  a  courtin'.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  p.  19. 

SoFT-SuELL  Crab,  or  Soft-Crab.    See  Shedder  Crab. 

SoFT-SuELL  Democrats,  Soft-Shells,  or  Softs.  The  less  conserva- 
tive division  of  the  New  York  Democrats.     See  J/ardshell  Democrats, 

At  a  Democratic  meeting  in  the  county  of  Orleans,  N.  Y.,  in  Septem- 
hen,  1858,  it  was: 

y^<Wiv'(/,  —  That  the  terms  Ilunkcr,  Banihumcr,  S}/i-shell,  and  Ilardshiell,  have 
liceonie  obsolete,  and  IicreufVer  we  vnll  l)c  kno>\ii  only  hy  the  term  Democrat ;  and 
that  we  will  regiird  all  as  such  who  are  sound  upon  imtional  politics,  and  adhere  to 
the  usages  of  the  jiarty. 

Soft  Soap.  Flattery;  blarney.  A  vulgar  phrase,  though  much  used. 
See  Soft  sawder^ 

To  Soft  Soap.     To  flatter ;  to  blarney. 

I  am  tired  of  this  system  of  placemen  soft  soaping  the  people,  — telling  them  just 
befoR'  an  election  wlrnt  fine,  honest,  noble,  generous  fellovi's  they  are,  and  then,  just 
after  eleetiun,  turning  their  bucks  on  tliem.  — Mike  Walsh.    Speech,  Sept.  1843. 

^ly  ])oi>ularity  with  the  ladies  was  amazin'.    To  see  them  flattering  and  soft  soap- 
ing  nie  all  at  once,  you  would  have  sworn  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  pick  and  chooM 
'-McClintock's  Tales. 
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Vou  (1on*t  catch  mo  n  Flnndfrin'  folk*  l>chinfl  their  barkd,  and  then  Bnft  toaphC 
thfiii  ti»  ilifir  facfs. —  Widow  Ii*xiiitt  PajtrvM,  p.  :K)8. 

SoKT  Wooi)LANi>s.  A  ti-nii  ai>i)lio«I,  in  tin*  British  I'rovinces,  to  (he  dia- 
!ric!s  or  intiTViiN  rovoDMl  with  varinii.s  sj»ociis  of  pine  tree-*. 

SoMK.  1.  Sonu'what  ;  simiothin^r*  Kx.  *•  IIo  in  some  Iwttor  than  ho  waflj;" 
**  it  niins  some^*  vU\  V>oA  chietly  hy  the  illiterate.  —  Pickerinfji  VochIh 
uliirt/. 

2.  <  )t'  >(m\o  aoi^uunt ;  eonsidi'nibh* ;  notable ;  famous.    A  n)iMh*ni  &Iang 
u^i'  of  tht*  wonl. 

A  men*  ;:Iaii(*c  wntiid  ti-11  the  ^iut  thtit  t!ii4  p^ntlomnn  WiiA  no  fmlinnry  man, 
ritht-r  ill  ;i  plivoii-ui  nr  iiiriital  iNtjnt  i>f  view ;  us  un  anrioiit  Itomun  |MK't  iisod  <*lc^Antl7 
tn  rxpn-*.-'  it.  it  at  omx*  ln'i-uiiii*  t-viili'iit  tlmt  he  wiS  **ffme." —  .V.  ihUtmn  Ih4ta. 

I  do  lint  know  wht'thiT  voii  hiivo  any  cunvl>nikc«  at  the  North  ;  hut  uur  UcfirgiA 
(•aru'!ir.iki"i  an*  *'/«*■.  I  ran  tell  you.  —  />//.    /*r»Mii  (itttryia.  A*.  11  .Syjin'/  oj'the  Times. 

When  a  Imv.  our  tni|i|M'r  wtin  "$oinr"  lie  naid,  with  the  rifle,  and  always  hod  a 
haiikiili»:j  ftir  t!ie  We*t.  —  Hiuitui.     Far  U'frf,  p.  54. 

Wo  tlou't  reiiii  niU-r  a  rlust-r  or  sevcitT  winter  ^imts  that  in  which  the  cdd  Trib- 
nni*  otiiiv  liamt  down,  whirh  wa^  adniilte<l  hv  the  oldf!»t  iuhahilant  tu  Iv  "fume  "  in 
the  w:iv  of  mid  \%iiitor.«.  —  .V.   )'.  Th'fune,  Mar  13,  \H4'J. 

IliRim  Twinr  was  a  ;r'KMl  rijMTimrn  of  a  p>-alioail  Yankee.  lie  wa<  aout^  on 
hoi-«i<.  nuiii*-roii<«  at  liilliani*>,  inini<'ii<u*  at  i«*n  pins,  and  upwanis  of  timftiderahlo 
unioiij  tlio  }M)liti(-ian<. — KuvLrrUfhr  Mtv;.,  March,  lh.'>6. 

SoMK  Pi'MrKiNS.  A  term  in  ii«c.  at  tlur  S«mth  and  We:t(,  in  opponitiun 
to  tia- ttjtially  i'le;:ant  phntM' " sinall  |H)tat«N's.*'  Tlio  fonnor  H  applied 
to  any  thing  lar<jr<*  or  nohlr ;  thr  hitt(*r  to  any  thing  »inall  or  mean. 

A  writtT  in  tlie  '•  lVnn>ylvanian,''  under  dale  of  Nov.  15.  1840,  thtu 
explains  it>  ori;x>ii  • 

**  1  am  not  aware  of  the  sayin;^  1m* in^  incoq^onitcd  iuto  :uiy  phir  extant, 
altlkoii;;h  it  can  riaim  an  existenee  of  nearlj  8ixty  years.  It  originated 
witlt  .lames  Fvnmdl.  the  odebrated  tnigi*4|i:ui,  who  eaiue  to  thi.H  country  in 
t}i>>  vt-ar  *'J2.  A<i  tlie  ein*uin<t4mee  whieh  gave  ri«c  to  it  Li  MMnewhat 
>iiiirular,  I  take  the  ex t met  from  hi'*  lif«\  published  in  the  year  18 Ij 
whirh  ^ave  hirtli  to  an  expression  that  h:is  now  become  a  part  and  por* 
tioii  of  our  /yttfif*\  and  I  nuiy  9Siy  nrir,  style  of  conTen»ation.  AVhen  (|uito 
a  lad.  Fi-niirll.  in  (M»mpany  with  Dr.  Mosidy,  and  the  celebmtcil  philo^o- 
phiT  Mr.  Walker,  and  son.  miule  the  tour  of  France.  Speaking  of  thii 
{Hiinion  ot'  the  journey,  the  author  siiys  : 

'  I  p  r<ill».t  iiothiii;:  of  4'«)n«ei|uonct>  that  t«M)k  place,  till  we  arrived  at  the  celehrat- 
fd  •  ity  nt'  K«>(irti.  rhy«ii'  and  philoMiphy  hail.  fn>m  their  nituaiion  in  front,  a  wi«le 
>!kirc  ni*  ^fh'n  ;  hut  voun^  Walker  and  mytidf  moM  only  l(«ok  down.  Wi^hift, 
howi  \ir,  t«>  oL-o  uU  wc  cuuld,  wo  kept  (leeping  thronj^  our  little  windows.     Ai  w% 
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were  passing,  without  our  [the  young  ones]  knowing  it,  the  fiimoiu  Catfaedxal  of 
Rouen,  young  Walker,  peeping  tlux)ugh  his  little  square,  exclaimed,  ''Look,  Fennellp 
what  immense  pumpkins."  llis  fatlicr,  who  had  been  attentively  gazing  at  the  bnildfng, 
turned  round,  exclaiming,  "  God !  can  you  be  looking  at  pumpkins,  while  jon.  wa 
passing  such  a  cathedral  as  this  ?  "  Young  Walker  observed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  passing,  for  lie  could  see  nothing  above  the  ground/ 

<^  Young  Fenncll  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  plaguing  Walker 

about  the  pumpkins  ;  so,  whenever  they  approached  a  stately  building  or 

towering  spire,  he  would  invariably  exclaim,  *  Look,  Walker,  there  are 

V'  '^  some  pumpkins  !  "'     It  is  almost  needless  to  say  it  became  a  favorite,  if 

not  a  common  saying,  as  it  is  to  this  day." 

This  story  is  sufficiently  circumstantial,  and  the  origin  it  assigns  maj 

be  the  true  one ;  yet  the  stress  which  is  always  laid  on  the  ^^same  **  in 

this  phrui^e  shows  that  it  has  the  purely  adjectival  sense  which  we  have 

ascribed  to  the  word  under  number  two,  whereas  the  anecdote  gives  it  its 

usual  pronominal  meaning. 

Althou;;h  the  Mexican  women  ore  not  distinguished  for  beauty,  I  never  remember 
once  to  have  seen  an  ugly  woman.  Their  brilliant  eyes  make  up  for  any  deficiency 
of  feature,  and  their  figures  arc  full  and  voluptuous.  Now  and  then,  moTeover,  one 
does  meet  with  a  perfectly  beautiful  creature ;  and  when  a  Mexican  woman  doet 
combine  8U(;li  perfection,  she  is  "  some  pumpkins"  as  the  Missourians  say  when  thej 
wish  to  express  something  superlative  in  tlie  female  line. — RuxtofCs  Adventwru  in 
Mexico,  p.  57. 

Cass  is  some  pumpkins^  and  will  do  the  needful  in  the  office  line  if  he  ia  elected, 
which  I  hope  and  trust  will  be  liis  fate.  I  am  no  Democrat,  as  embraced  on  their 
whole  platfonn ;  but  1  am,  what  I  conceive  to  be,  a  "  least  evil "  man.  —  N,Y.  Her- 
ald, June  21,  1848. 

Franklin  was  a  poor  printer  boy,  and  Wasliington  only  a  land  surveyor ;  yet  they 
growcd  to  be  stmie  pumpkins,  —  S.  aSV/cX:,  Nature  and  Human  Nature. 

I  'm  out  of  my  cradle,  I  'm  safe  through  my  teens, 

I  guess  I  'm  '' sonu pumpkins  "  and  think  I  know  beans ; 

Henceforth  I  'm  to  battle,  with  banner  unfurled, 

And  carve  my  way  tlirough  a  thundering  rough  world.  — Doetlicki, 

SoMEAviiKRES,  like  anytoheres  and  nowheres,  is  a  common  vulgarism ;  as 
"  A  hundred  dollars,  or  somcwJieres  there  along,"  i.  e.  thereabouts. 

Soon.  At  the  South  this  word  is  frequently  used  by  all  classes  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  early.  Thus  one  says,  if  about  to  depart  on  a  journey,  "  I  shall 
put  out  (i.  e.  start)  soon  in  the  morning."  ''  I  shall  be  there  soon  in  the 
evening." 

Soph.     In  the  American  colleges  an  abbreviation  of  Sophomore.  —  HaWt 

College  Words, 

Sophs  wha  ha*  in  commons  fed ! 
Sophs  wha  ha'  in  commons  bled ! 
Sophs  wha  ne*er  from  commons  fled  I 

Puddings,  steaks,  or  wines  !  — BMUad,  p.  62. 
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SornoMOKK.  This  wonl  ha.^  jr^.*norn1lj  been  considcretl  an  American  bar- 
^ari^^^  Imt  was  prohubly  intro<luce<l  into  our  trountry  at  a  very  early 
]>eri(Ml  from  the  LniviTsity  of  Cmnbridjro,  Kn^hind.  Amont;^  the  cant 
terms  at  that  rinv«*rsity,  as  given  in  the  **  Cinidus  ml  Cantabri^am/'  we 
iiml  Soph-Mor  as  tin*  n<'Xt  distinctive  appcdhition  to  Freshman.  It  u» 
ad<l«MU  that  a  writer  in  the  (lentlemanV  Ma^i^zine  thinks  Mor  an  abbre- 
viation of  tlie  (irevk  /ico(Ma,  introdu<.*e<l  at  a  time  when  th<?  Kncomium 
Mori:i',  th«»  I'niis*;  of  Folly,  by  Krasniiis,  was  eo  genendly  UM.'ii,  The 
onlinary  drri\ation  of  the  wonl,  from  aoqo^  and  /ici>(>ov«  would  f^eem, 
thrn-tori',  to  be  incornft*!.  The  young  Sophs  at  Cambrid>r(^  ap|)ear  for- 
merly to  have  n'iiMved  the  adjunct  mor,  fico/M^,  to  their  niunes,  either  as 
one  they  ouirtcd  for  the  reason  mentioned  above,  or  as  one  given  thvm  in 
s)M>rt  for  tlie  si]piK>st*d  exhibition  of  inflated  feelhig  in  entering  u]ion  their 
new  honors.  Th«*  tenn  tbns  applied  neems  to  have  pa^ed  at  a  vcrj 
early  ])eriod  from  C  ambridge  in  England  to  Cambridge  in  America,  as 
the  next  (ii>tinetive  ap{>ellation  to  Fre^i^hmen,  and  thu.s  to  have  been 
attaehe<l  to  the  se<>ond  of  the  four  chisfjies  in  our  American  iK>llegej(,  while 
it  liu^  now  almost  (*ea^ed  to  b<*  known,  even  as  a  cant  word,  at  the  ]iarent 
institution  in  Kn gland  from  whence  it  ciune.  — /Vc)/!  GtHxinch,  in  Web- 
sters  Dirtionary, 

Sorii(»M<>KicAL.  A  term  applied  to  siK'eches  and  writhign  containing  high- 
hounding  wonls  and  but  little  sen^ie. 

Sou  A,  or  Soki:k.  {Rnllus  caro/itta*,)  Tlie  Carolina  niiK  a  bird  which 
a'«>emblos  in  large  nuinlM-rs  on  the  ree<ly  slionvs  t>f  the  hipgvr  rivers  in 
the  niidillt>  an<1  adjoining  warmer  States,  at  the  appnmch  of  autumn,  and 
atf(»rds  altundant  employment  to  the  s|)ortj:mxui  at  tliat  >eaM>n.  —  XuitalL 

SoKKi'.i.-TuKr.      See  Soitr  IHW. 

SuUTKis,  for  snrt  <»\     Sort  of,  kind  of. 

TIk'v  had  witli  thoni  a  loii^^lc;:};^  chap,  a  torler  Uwvf  r  ;  Am!  he  atlTucd  them  to 
tn-  nml  p>t  tho  time  of  punishiiifnt  put  offp  and  that  would  gire  'cm  a  chance  to 
run  tticm  otV.  —  >/n>if  of  thf  Tim*$. 

Sossi.K,  or  Sozzi.K.  A  lazy  or  sluttish  wonuin.  Connecticut.  In  tlia 
South  of  Kngland  soss-branf^e  is  u^nI  in  the  same  scnso. 

To  S<)H>i.i.,  (tr  Sozzi.F.     To  splash.     Connecticut     In  Sussex,  Engiaod, 

it  nwan^  to  make  a  slop. 

A  o.iTiIi-iiHT  .:\IU'\  uloi)^  tho  »hon* ;  *lio  ran  aAer  it,  but  couM  not  catch  it ;  the 
>.it  "lnwii  .iiiil  !» •::('»./  !nT  fii't  in  tlie  foam.  —  Xiaryarttf  p.  8. 

Snr.     1.  A  eornipt  pronunciation  of  the  past  tcn^  or  pa»t  participle  of 

to  St't, 
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I  wish  Seth  woald  talk  with  yoa  sometime,  Doctor.  Along  in  the  Ipiring  he 
down  hclpin'  me  to  lay  stone  fence,  —  it  was  when  we  was  fendn'  off  the  MMUh 
pastor*  lot,  —  and  we  talked  pretty  nigh  all  day ;  and  it  re'lly  did  seem  to  me  thai 
the  longer  we  talked,  the  sotter  Seth  grew.  —  Atlantic  Monthly,  Jan.,  1859. 

2.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  for  sat. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  Bostonian's  first  appearance  in  polite  society  in  AriuuiMS. 
The  company  were  engaged  In  dancing,  but  the  loveliest  female  present  oocnpied  e 
chair  at  the  window  without  a  partner.  Stepping  up  to  the  lady  with  a  palpitating 
heart,  liis  mind  greatly  excited  for  fear  of  a  refusal,  he  exclaimed : 

**  Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  grace  me  witli  your  company  for  the  next  fet  t " 

Her  lustrous  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy,  her  white  peariy  teeth  fiurly 
glistened  in  the  flickering  candle  light,  her  heaving  snowy  bosom  rose  and  fell  with 
jo\-ful  rapture,  as  she  replied : 

"  Yes,  sir-ce  !  for  I  have  sot,  and  sot,  and  sof,  till  I  have  abont  tnk  root ! "  — fee. 
(  Wash.)  Star,  Sept.  2,  1858. 

Sound  ox  the  Goose.  A  phrase  originating  in  the  Kansas  troubles, 
and  signifying  true  to  the  cause  of  slavery. 

Sour  Gum.    A  species  of  Nyssa.     See  Gum. 

^  Sour  Krout.  (Germ,  samr  Kraut,)  Sour  cabbage,  that  is,  cabbage 
cut  iinCy  pressed  into  a  cask,  and  suffered  to  ferment  until  it  becomes 
sour. 

Tlie  Dutch  burghers  were  ordered  not  to  buy  [of  the  Yankees]  any  of  their 
. .        (      Wcathcrsfield  onions,  wooden  bowls,  etc.,  and  to  furnish  them  with  no  supplies  of 
^    gin,  gingcrbrcatl,  or  sour  krout.  — Knickerbockers  New  York. 

Sour  Wood.  (Andromeda  arborea,)  A  beautiful  tree,  whicli,  from  the 
large  quantity  of  acid  present  in  all  parts  of  it,  is  sometimes  called  Sor- 
rel tree. 

South.  The  tenn  Southern  States,  or  the  Southy  is  very  commonly  used 
to  denote  all  the  States  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  which  slayexy 
exists.     See  North. 

South  Americans.  That  branch  of  the  American  or  Ejiow-NotluDg 
party  which  belongs  to  the  South  and  favors  slavery. 

Southerner,  or  Southron.    A  native  of  the  Southern  States. 

Spake.  The  preterite  of  speak.  This  antiquated  word  is  still  heard  occa- 
sionally from  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  in  conversation.  —  Pickering. 

Span.  A  S2>a7i  of  horses  consists  of  two  of  nearly  the  same  color,  and 
otherwise  nearly  alike,  which  are  usually  harnessed  side  by  side.  The 
word  signifies  properly  the  same  as  "  yoke,"  when  applied  to  homed  cattle, 
from  buckling  or  fa^^tening  together.  But  in  America,  span  always  implies 
resemblance  in  color  at  least ;  it  being  an  object  of  ambition  with  gentle- 
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•  men  nnd  with  teamMon^  to  unite  two  horses  abreast  that  arc  alike.-— 
WehsUr.     This  u.'H.»  of  the  word  w  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  English 
dictionaries  or  glos.<iarie!«. 

To  Span.     To  a^rree  in  color,  or  in  color  and  size;  as,  "The  horses  tpan       ( 
w«.'ll/*     New  Knghmd.  —  Wehiter. 

Span  Clean,  or  Spandt  Clean.     Very  clean,  perfectly  clean. 

To  Spantkl.  1.  To  tic  the  hind  le;^  of  an  animal,  particularly  a  cow 
whi-n  milkinf?.     Provincial  in  Pln^tand. 

2.   To  j)r<'v«'nt  a  cnib  from  biting,  by  sticking  the  point  of  a  leg  into 
tin'  ba-Jr  of  oarh  movable  chiw. 

Spanish  Hayonet.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  very  }ihar|>-pointe<l, 
ri;rid  leaves  of  u  ^I)ecies  of  Yuccu  growing  in  Texas,  New  Mexii*o,  and 
Arizona. 

Tlu*  nirtuA  ^Ttiwini;;  rank,  tortaooii,  and  (^tctqnclT,  and  the  jncca,  or  Spanith 
Kii^mit,  hrn'  a  low  iliimp  of  6harp-|)ointed,  ftiflr,  tu*k-like  Icatc^,  indicmtcd  oar  ap- 
{•nui-h  t«»  Mexi<i>.  —  CMmstetTt  TVjtm,  p.  138. 

To  Spakk  it.     To  court.     I'seil  chiefly  in  New  England. 

Vou  wcit' a  nntinn  ^'ikUi  w'kot  than  bnithcr  Jonathan,  rioter  Keziah.  i»nor  little 
Aiiiiiiu<la)i,  and  ull  the  mt;  ami  atxirv  all,  mv  (»wnv  ttmnv  Lvdia,  tho  IK'acon't 
ilarliii  darter ;  with  \^  tioni  I  'vc  tfntrk-ed  it,  pnrtty  oftvntinic«»  to  lat«.  •^D,  Ilttmphny, 

If:'    YtinL't  in  ICnifiaml. 

Mi>!*  Sal.  I '«  truiuK  to  tar,  an  how, 

Wc  '11  tf^ark  if  hero  to  ni^ht ; 
I  kind  of  lovr  too  Sal.  I  row, 
And  mother  t^aid  I  mi^ht. 

J.  G.  Fta»rmifn.     Somy,   Ytmlee  f^jodie. 

Snnx*  think  I  onirtit  to  pet  marritM,  and  two  or  thrrr  have  tried  to  tfntrk  it  with 
ni»'  ;  hut  I  never  listen  to  none  of  their  flatterr.  —  StutArm  Shtrhet^  p.  120. 

Spa  UK  I  Ni;.     **To  j:^>  a  it/wrZiwy,**  is  to  go  a  courting;  a  common  cxpres- 

&ion  in  the  Northcni  State:*. 

Mr.  Ju:«ti(*e  Cmw  wa«  iioon  orertakco ;  Lirat.  Col.  Simcoe  accottfd  him  RMKkly, 
rallotl  Iiim  "  Tur>-,"  nor  f^eemcd  to  believe  his  exniMt,  when,  in  the  American 
idiom  for  i^urti^hip,  he  >aid,  "  he  had  onlj  been  $pari-img,*'  —  Simtcce^  Miiilary  Jour* 

iHi',  p.  73. 

I  If  ndled  hiii  eves  horrihir,  and  Mud  that  that  wai  the  way  the  yoang  men  cmI 
«h<<-]i'!i  eyes  when  they  went  a  sparkimg.'^^Mn.  Clawn'f  HcUmi  Cttarimg^  p.  16. 

She'ft  eonrted  hecn,  br  manr  a  lad, 

Antl  knowi  how  tparhin^*^  done,  fir. 
With  Jonathan  »lie  waa  rif^ht  glad, 

To  have  a  Uttle  fun,  lir. — iSomg,    Yanltt  ThoJle, 

I'innlly  I  f>wore  that  if  I  ever  meddled,  or  had  anj  dealing!  with  the  ftininine  gen 
di-r  :i;:utii.  in  ttie  tjmrLin^  line.  I  wish  I  might  be  hanged.  —  JAcCTiatodt.    BmJft't 

(  'tmrfxhiy. 
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Sparse.  (Lat.  sparsiis).  Scattered ;  thinly  spread ;  not  dense.  —  (P. 
This  word  has  been  regarded  as  of  American  origin ;  but  it  ia  found  in 
Jamieson*s  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language.  It  is  in  oomnum  use  in 
America,  though  little  used  in  England.  —  Worcester, 

Sparsely.     In  a  scattered,  or  sparse  manner ;  thinly.  —  Worcester, 

The  conntry  between  Trinity  rircr  and  the  ^Iiflsissippi  is  tparsdy  settled,  conlui- 
in);  less  than  one  inhabitant  to  the  square  mile,  one  in  foor  being  a  slare.—  OfMSteTs 
Texas  J  p.  365. 

Sparrow  Grass.  A  vulgar  pronunciation  o^asparagiu  both  in  England 
and  America,  sometimes  in  the  New  York  market  contracted  to  ^  gnMu^* 
Hence  the  celebrated  charade  by  a  certain  alderman : 

My  first  is  a  little  tiling  vot  hops —  (sparrow) ; 

My  second  brings  us  good  hay  crops  —  {grass) ; 

My  whole  I  eats  with  mutton  chops  —  (sparrow  grass), 

Peggty  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng,  Lang.,  p.  54. 

Spat.     1.  A  slap.     "  He  gave  me  a  spat  on  the  side  of  the  head." 

'     2.  A  petty  combat ;  a  little  quarrel  or  dissension.     A  vulgar  use  of 
the  word  in  New  England.  —  Webster. 

The  National  Bank  and  the  Mechanic's  Banking  Association  have  had  a  standing 
spat  for  some  time.  —  A''.  Y,  Com.  Adv. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Messrs.  B and  W have  resigned  their  seats  in 

the  cabinet.    There  has  been  a  sjmt  of  course ;  but  there  may  be  many  more  befon 
cither  of  the  Secretaries  will  resign  $6,000  a  year. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

To  Spat.     1.  To  slap. 

The  little  Isabel  leaped  up  and  down,  spatting  her  hands.  —  Margaret. 

2.  To  dispute ;  to  quarrel.     A  low  word.    New  England. 

Spec.     A  contraction  o^  speculation  ;  as,  "  He  made  a  good  spec  in  flour." 

Special  Deposit.  A  deposit  made  in  a  bank  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
depositor,  and  wliich  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  to  be 
used  by  it  in  its  business. 

Special  Partner.  A  member  of  a  limited  partnership,  who  furnishes 
certain  funds  to  the  common  stock,  and  whose  liability  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  the  funds  furnished.  —  KenCs  Commentaries^  Vol.  III.  p.  85. 

Special  Partxersiiip.  A  partnership  limited  to  a  particular  branch  of 
business,  or  to  one  [)articular  subject.  —  Judge  Story, 

Specie,  for  a  species.  A  grammatical  blunder  occasionally  heard  in  speak- 
ing, but  not  ot\en  met  with  in  writing.  The  New  York  Tribune^  how- 
ever, of  May  19,  1858,  in  describing  a  new  game-trap,  says : 


^ 
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Thp  size  of  the  trap,  the  hciicht  at  which  it  ought  to  lie  9u<i>en<lci1,  and  the  nature 
ot  iIh'  iKiit,  (li'fK'ntU  ujioii  tlic  tpecir  of  the  animul  huote<l  fur. 

Spk<k,  ut  SrKC.     A  hit;  in  th<»  \vx\A. 

I  iliuiMrfl  u;»  my  fi^t,  f«)r  I  ili<l  not  like  the  treatment  a  »y*<r.  —  N.  .SYiVJL-  in  Kruj* 
Iftmi,  rh.  2. 

Si'i:<  K  AND  Ai'i'Li-ur.KS.  (Duivh,  $])fk  en  appeltjfx,)  Pork  tut  ami  n|>- 
\t]v<  out  up  aiifl  cooked  together.  Au  old-fushion<^l  Duteh  dish  still  iiiudc 
ill  Xfw  York. 

Sl'H. -i,  tor  spertarli's. 

Mv  iiKi*  was  ii-imI  to  put  on  her  »;>t«  nud  tmy,  .  —  XifiTt  Chitrroul  Slrtrhts. 

Sri  I  L.  A  turn  of  work  ;  a  virissitudr  of  la!x)r. —  TothC$  Jahnnon,  It  » 
oJhii  u-<m1  in  a  srroiidary  seii-jp,  to  denote  a  short  turn;  a  litth*  time;  a 
lH>iit ;  a  lit  ;  and  is  applif'd  {KirtieuLirly  to  work,  to  Kiekn<*ss,  or  to  the 
Weather.     Pmvineial  in  Kn;;laiid  and  coll(N]uial  in  the  United  States. 

'rinir  toil  U  so  (^xtnuno  ih  t>K>%*  rannot  endure  it  ahorc  four  hoard  in  a  dar,  but 
ap'  -^ui-ivi'ilfl  !*v  nj»U<:  \\w  n"»i*luo  of  tlu-ir  time  ther  wear  out  ut  mrteii  and  kuvlo*. 

—  '  'iirt'tr. 

( 'oiiir.  thou's  had  thy  5/m//,  it  'h  ni>w  my  time  to  put  in  •  wonl. —  Carr*»  Cnireii 

Thi-  >/>'.7  of  !..iil  \\i-:»!hrr,  t!inu;:]i  in  siininKT.  wtllni;;li  outhi<iti'il  thrir  pn>vi^ion4  ; 
tiii'l  \%h«ii  at  ii'ii::t*i  they  ^%^p'  iiMc  In  m.ike  the  ci^na!  tlrnt  a  landin;;  would  U* 
pnntii a>»lf,  «iMri-ily  ii  twriity-funr  hour*'  jitnck  n>mainvil  <*r\  the  nn-k.  — />»«*/.  Qtuir- 
t-rltf  /i*r..No.  ItiS,  p.  37 1». 

Nothini;  new  h:i>  hap|K'no<l  in  ttii;*  quarter  hinre  my  Ia.M.  ex«*ept  the  m'ttin;;  in  of  • 
>'\»n'  .<;*»//  of  n»M  w«':ith«.  r  and  u  n»n-idcrahle  fall  of  i^now.  —l^tUr  «/*  (S.  UoiAii^- 
t-n,  iKv.  23,  ITTJ. 

A  ::i'ntli*,  mi-^ty  air  from  the  S.  K.  niaki*:*  me  hope  tliat  we  arv  goin<^  to  hare  a 
w a nn  *;•»/*.  —  A'<ih'",  .1  ;■'**/'•  I\  qJunitiont,  Vol.  I.  p.  IM. 

Josi;i}i  Nortttu  suid  Ite  hail  rome  liomo  from  the  Suuth,  mherv  he  hoil  licrn  peddling 
a  »/f //.  —  '  'n>htt,  T^'ir.  p.  90. 

Spain  }ia4  ohtainrd  a  hn'athinir  t/W/of  pome  duration  fmm  the  internal  conrul- 
-iiMi!*  whii'h  have,  ttmiii:;h  !io  many  yearv,  marred  her  prwperity.  —  Pmideni  Tylfr*$ 
M'X<ii'f^  to  ''<fi7rr.«,  l»i44. 

I  and  the  (irnend  \\.\w  pit  tiling  now  pivttj  ronfiderahle  mnj;  ;  public  affoin  go 
f.M  <M«ior  than  t!»ey  di*!  a  f}**.'t  a^^^y,  when  Mr.  Adami  wo*  I*iv*ident. — Mnj.  lAncn' 
<"/'*  lyfttrf,  p.  3.'>. 

Tin*  Havana  "  I'ri'n/a"  notices  a  remarkable  incident  a.«  one  of  the  iv^tulit  of  the 
>\\*n  k  fpun  thi'  p'n'Tit  ii'rrihh'  explosion.  No  Icm  than  the  iv»toration  to  rvawin  of  a 
l.ily  nf  th.it  <  ity.  >^hii  ti.iil  entirely  lo^t  her  mind  tome  ris  monthii  v^^^  fn>ma$eTere 
ni;'l  jn-itrai  l«il  *y":V  of  ^ii'knc*!*.  —  -V.  Y.  TViTwir,  t>ct.  19,  IW**. 

To  Sri.LL.     To  nlievf  l»y  taking  a  turn  at  a  piece  of  work. —  WorttUer. 

I  w.i'i  «iini'':imt  <  ]NTmi(teiI,  a4  an  indnlt^enre,  to  tptU  my  father  in  the  faroritc  cm- 
]«1<>\ni<  nt  oi'  "hi-llin:;  cum.  —  Gvodn'ck'i  lUcoUeetumt,  Vol.  I-  p.  63. 
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Spice-Bush.  {Benzoin  odorifemm),  A  plant,  called  also  Wild  Allspioe 
and  Fever-bush,  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for  allspice,  and  also  val- 
ued for  its  medicinal  properties. 

This  tanglod  thicket  on  the  bank  above 
Thj  basin,  how  thy  waters  keep  it  green  I 

there  the  spice-hush  lijfts 

Her  leafy  lances.  —  Bryant,  The  Fountain. 

Spider.    A  cast-iron  frying-pan  with  three  legs. 

Spike-Team.  A  wagon  drawn  by  three  horses,  or  by  two  Qxen  and  m 
horse,  the  latter  leading  the  oxen  or  span  of  horses. 

Spill.   A  strip  of  paper  rolled  up  to  light  a  lamp  or  a  cigar.   Provincial  in 

England. 

Spindle  City.  Lowell,  Massachusetts ;  so  called  from  its  many  cotton 
factories. 

A  letter  from  Lowell  says  the  "  spindle  city  "  is  gradually  resuming  its  steady 
hum  of  industry  and  wonted  business-like  appearance.  —  Scientific  American,  Jan. 
23,  1858. 

To  Spin  Street-yarn.    To  go  gadding  about  the  streets. 

They  say  when  Sally  llngic  aint  a  spinnin*  street-yarn,  she  don't  do  notfain'  bat 
write  poetry,  and  the  whole  heft  o'  the  housc-keepin'  is  on  her  mother's  shoulden.— • 
JVidow  Bedott  Papers,  p.  149. 

Spirit-Land.  An  expression  which,  in  the  cant  of  the  rappers,  means  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits,  the  other  world. 

Spirit-Rapper.  A  person,  who,  professing  to  act  as  a  "  medium,"  between 
embodied  and  disembodied  s[)!rits,  interprets  raps  produced  bj  an  unseen 
agency  on  tables,  floors,  &c,  as  messages  from  the  other  world. 

Spirit-rappings.     Rappings  sup[)ose  to  be  produced  by  disembodied 

spirits. 

Spiritual.    A  IMormon  concubine.    See  Spiritual  Wife. 

Spiritual  Funeral,    A  funeral  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the  beliey- 

ers  in  spiritualism. 

A  spiritual  ftmend  was  held  at  Lowell  lately,  over  the  remains  of  J.  B.  Smith. 
Miss  Emma  Houston  prayed,  and  the  dead  Smith  spoke  through  her.  The  wife 
and  family  of  the  deceased,  instead  of  putting  on  hiack,  dressed  in  white,  with  white 
shawls,  and  bonnets  trimmed  with  white. — {Bait.)  Sun.,  July  12,  1858. 

Spiritual  Medium.    See  Medium. 

Spiritual  Wife,  or  simply  Spiritual.  A  Mormon  extra  wife  or  ooDca- 
binc. 
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ThcAc  cxtm  wire  I  are  known  hv  i  ondrjr  detignationfl ;  Muno  call  them  "  ipirii- 
wUit"  otliers  "scaled  oncf ;"  our  landlady  i»  fund  of  calling  them  "fixins,"  and  the 
tone  in  witich  hhc  Itriii^^  it  out  id  in  tlic  la.«t  dcgroo  contcmptuooB. — Lije  among  the 
M'lriH'mx,  Putrvwit  Miij.^  Vol.  VI.  J».  147. 

SriKixrALisM.  The  oW  doctrine,  it'vived  of  late  years  in  this  country,  and 
\vlii<rli  has  ^ruined  numcrau.4  convcrtM,  that  the  Hpirit.s  of  the  dc|>arte<l  can 
mid  do  coiiiiiiuniratc  with  the  living  through  the  so  called  ^  spiritual 

nu'dimns." 

SriKiTiALisT.     A  bHirver  in  the  doctrine  of  spiritualism. 

SriT-CiKL.  A  dctadiLMl  lock  of  hair  curled  ujion  the  temple;  probably 
trniii  lia\i!i;r  brt-n  at  tirst  phL*«tored  into  Fha|>c  by  the  saliva.  It  i.*t  now 
iin<lrrst(M»d  tliat  tin*  mucilage  of  quince-seed  is  used  by  the  ladies  for 

thi"*  piiriH)s*'. 

Villi  inny  prate  of  your  lipn,  and  yonr  teeth  of  pearl. 
And  your  oyrfl  fo  bristly  flashing ; 
My  ^»n^  Mhall  lie  of  that  ao/iixi  cmH 
Whii  h  thzvaU'ns  my  heart  to  imaih  in. 

notion  TniHKnpt,  Oct.  90, 1858. 

SrLi.xinrKiiors.     SpbMulid;  fint'.     A  factitious  wonl  usetl  only  in  jest. 

Til  my  mind,  ii  fjJ*iufi/troits  woman  and  a  flpit  chop  honte  an  the  nobleat  workf 
<»f  m'ution.  —  S'tm  Sli*l-,  Uuman  Xtitnre,  p.  2W». 

Tlun*''*  •^onicthiu;;  st)  f.iM-inatin);  in  the  Unit  lilui>h  of  evening,  that  it '«  enough 
tti  maki'  -'  man  r>(ri|i  tiff  his  jacki't  of  mortality,  and  swimthe  gulf  of  deat^,  for  the  take 
(if  rfiu'liint;  the  «/•/•  nt/i/irY^Mjt  -iplvndun  that  decorate  the  opposite  shore.  —Aw '«  Stt' 
rn*»nf.  Vol.  I.  ]».  C'J. 

An  itiiirniiit  ;ro<;poll«.T  wa^  holding  forth  to  a  Kentuckian  audience,  on 
the  kiii«!dom  of  heaven  : 

"  lli'avrn.  my  U-iovcd  hearers/'  Miid  he,  "  is  aglonouii.alieaatifol,  ai^pt^nM/i/^mif, 
nn  un^ri'lifcnuK  pliu^c.  Kye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  it  has  not  entered  into 
t)io  ima;:inatiiin  of  uny  Cnirkt-r  in  these  heiv  di^ingn  what  I'anrings  on  the  just 
mailo  |HTfci't  !i.ivo  up  thar." 

Sri.iT.     I.  A  divi>iun ;  di.<«.<onsion.     A  wonl  in  current  use,  both  in  Eng« 

hind  and  in  this  countr}*,  although  not  yot  in  the  dictionaries. 

The  ticry  spirit  whirh  ha.4  occasioned  a  »piii  among  the  British  Archaologiflf , 
wouM  upiH'nr  not  yvt  to  have  burnt  it^df  out.  etc.  —  Lsmdun  Alktnamm,  p.  850. 

Tho  f/i/</  in  the  Whig  organization,  if  it  come  to  any  thing  serious,  will  extend  be- 
V'lnd  the  Pn'sidcntial  cUn'tion.  —  Jjetter /nom  Duttum,  Xrw  York  Ilrrald,   June  91, 

l'<4»s. 

*2.  A  rapid  pace  or  rate  of  going.     **  He  went  full  jp/<V,**  L  e.  as  hard 
w<  1i<>  could  drive.     **Ti»  go  like  sjttiij'*  is  a  common  expression  in  New 

Kiiirland. 

TIkti*  ^  a.«  no  ox-toam«  [in  Now  York]  snrh  as  we  hare  in  Downingrille  ;  bat 
till  n'  ^  .IS  no  end  to  the  ono-ho<«  teams,  goin*  like  ifJit  all  over  the  city.  -^Maj, 
/a„i,i..'i 7,  Mitf-ihy  in  Xew  YktL;  p.  64. 
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To  Split.    To  go  at  a  rapid  pace ;  to  drive,  or  dasb  aloug. 

TIio  tiling  tnk  first  rntc,  and  I  set  tho  niggers  a  dminmin'  and  fifln'  as  haxd  M 
they  could  split  right  aforo  the  cabin  door.  —  Maj\  Joneses  CowUhip, 

Split-Ticket.  When  two  or  more  important  offices  are  to  be  filled  at 
the  same  time,  the  wire-pullers  of  each  party  select  the  men  thej  wuih 
their  party  to  support,  and  print  their  names  on  a  ticket  to  be  deposited 
in  the  ballot-box.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  individuals  choose 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  consequently  erase  one  or  more  of  the  names 
and  substitute  others  more  to  their  liking.  This  is  called  a  split  iiekeiy 
also  a  scratch  ticket. 

Splurge.    A  blustering  demonstration ;  a  swagger,  dash. 

Members  of  Congress  should  not  forget  when  senator  Benton  was  shinning  aronnd, 
making  what  they  call  in  Missouri  a  great  splurge,  to  get  gold.  — N.  Y,  Com.  Adv.^ 
Dec.  13,  1845. 

President  Polk  and  the  Loco-Foco  party  have  been  for  some  time  past  arduonaly 
engaged  upon  a  work  known  as  "  Mexico  in  Slices."  Tho  first  shoe,  "  Teatas," 
caused  quite  a  sensation ;  the  second,  California  and  New  Mexico,  is  now  "^*Ving 
a  splurge ;  and  the  third,  "  The  Sierra  Madrc,"  is  under  way.  —  Philadelphia  North 
American.  , 

Did  you  sec  Major  Coon's  wife  when  she  came  in  ?  Did  n't  she  cut  a  jtp/urys^  I 
never  did  see  such  an  affeeted  critter  as  she  in  all  my  bom  days.  —  Widow  JBedoU 
Pai>€rs,  p.  67. 

To  Splltige.  To  make  a  blustering  demonstration  in  order  to  produce  an 
eifect ;  to  swagger,  cut  a  dash.     A  term  in  common  use  at  the  South  and 

West. 

Cousin  Fete  was  thar  splurgin  about  in  tho  biggest,  with  his  dandy-cut  trowscrs  and 
big  whiskers. — MaJ.  Joneses  Courtship ,  p.  101. 

Well,  them  was  great  times,  but  now  tho  settlements  is  got  too  thick  for  them  to 
splurge.  — Porter's  Tales  of  the  South-West,  p.  54. 

Spoils,  i.  e.  the  spoils  of  office.  The  pay  and  emoluments  of  official  station^ 
specifically  referred  to  as  the  leading  inducements  to  partisan  activity, 
and  as  distinct  from  political  zeal  generally. 

It  has  been  assorted  tluit  to  the  victors  belong  tho  spoils.  Let  us  determine  that 
we  will  l>c  the  vietors,  and  that  if  we  must  have  tho  spoils  they  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  good  of  the  country.  —  S]}eech  of  lion.  Air.  Morehead,  June,  1848. 

Men  looking  to  the  8j)oils  care  not  for  principles,  whether  they  be  of  the  North  or 
of  the  South. —  Washington  Cor.  ofN.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  arc  at  least  sixty  thousand  office-holders  under  the  general 
administration,  and  that  the  amount  of  plunder  annually  distributed  by  government 
is  cfiual  to  forty  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  expended  iu  a  thousand  and  one  ways. 
Tho  pnrty  which  has  the  command  of  these  office-holders,  and  the  scattering  of  this 
vast  amount  of  spoils,  is  possessed  of  a  potent  weapon. — N.  Y.  Herald,  June,  1848. 
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Politics  19  nothing  moro  nor  lens  than  a  rare  for  a  purM,  a  gamo  for  the  Btakei,  a 
Nattlo  fur  the  Mjtoii*.  — Ituu't  Srrmont,  Vol.  I.  p.  216. 

Srof»K.     (Dutch).     A  f^host ;    hob<^>blin.     A  term  much  used  in  New 
Yurk.     This  wonl  Iuls  Ik'cii  lulopted  by  the  English  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

At  one  tinio  I  nii-t  t!ic  x;«r<r4;  in  the  form  of  a  verjr  tall  black  man,  accompanied  bj 
a  lar^i:!'  doj;.  —  Afultmstna  South  Africa. 

Svoos,     **  To  do  biidiiioss  with  a  big  fpoon"  is  the  same  as  to  cut  a  big 
hwathc. 

Spooi'sik.     a  silly  fi?llow  ;  a  mxHlle.     New  England. 

SrouT.sMAN.     A  term  otU'n  applied  to  a  gambler. 

SrosKN.     A  romipt  pnmuneiation  of  suppo$ing, 

Srosii.     A  mixture  of  mud  luid  water.     iS«?c  Siush.    The  New  York  Tri- 
bune, in  >peaking  of  the  fulling  of  rain  and  snow  at  the  same  time,  adds: 

Till*  iiiDniini:  wiis  t»luo  and  itreakcd,  and  the  itroeta  were  one  ihining  Itrtl  of 
Mai-k  .</-A*^.  —  Nov.  25,  1S4j. 

SroT.     A  boatman  on  tho  ISIis.^i.^sippi,  l>eing  asked  how  he  managed  to  se- 
cure sleepin;^  time,  an.swer^'d,  **  I  t(|eep  in  spod;**  that  is,  at  inter\'als,  bj 

.•inatehes. 

To  Spot.     1.   To  mark  a  tree  by  cutting  a  chip  from  its  side.     Maine. 
St'«»  lUnzf. 

2.  A  tenn  u«(hI  by  policemen  for  marking  or  identifying  a  thief  or 
(»ther  >u>iKvted  person.  It  i.<(  of  recent  origin,  and  is  also  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  tho  tiu'iiiic^'i  of  all  i>oIiccmcn,  bat  more  enpeciallj  of  detfctiref,  to  "  tpU** 
hur^Urs,  thicrr*,  ;;amblcni,  and  all  TmUtorf  of  the  law.  —  S.  Y.  Trihtnf. 

Tho  five  pick]HK'kcti«  ifthoM  names  are  pren  were  detained  in  the  celli  all  night, 
ai.'l  were  yo>tonltty  tukon  to  tlio  IVpaty't  office,  where  they  were  "tbown  np/'  so 
th.it  th"y  nii^ht  U'  a^uiu  "  *pottt%i."  Thor  were  then  toki  to  go,  and  Cbey  went  in 
u  urx-at  state  of  indignation.  —  AVw  York  TYmtj. 

SiMH  TY.     Wtt  day  land  i>  ciilled  in  the  West  *•  iptmtjf  land,**  possibly  be- 
cau-f,  when  tHMMen  u|Mni,  the  water  SjwtiU  up  through  any  holes  or 

flepn*<<i()n<  in  the  surface. 

SriuAiK     A  lK'd-spn.>ad ;  a  sort  of  day  coveriog  over  the  quilL    New 

Kti;;Iand. 

To  Si'KKAn  o\r<ii.r.     Ti>  cxort  oncssolf. 

Wo  •I>^p;itohi'<l  (/tillon  to  pn'imre  a  dinner.  lie  had  promised,  to  use  his  own 
o\|>iv>M(in,   to  xi>rt,i,l  himtflj  in  the  proparatMn  uf  this  meal. -^ Qammimd,  H'tT 

S'jrthtTH  Sttntf,  p.  3C6. 
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IIoss  AUcn  [tho  judge]  mounted  the  balcony  of  the  hotel,  and,  loUing  up  fail 
sleeves,  spread  himself  for  an  unusually  brilliant  effort.  —  Southern  Sbelcket. 

Spread  Eagle.  Tliis  term  is  frequently  used  among  stock  speculators. 
A  broker,  satisfied  with  small  profits,  and  not  disposed  to  involve  lumself 
in  large  transactions,  sell;^  say  one  hundred  shares  Erie  Railroad  stock 
at  fifty-eight,  buyer  sixty  days,  and  at  the  same  time  buys  the  same  quan- 
tity at  fifly-scven,  seller  sixty  days.  The  difierence  in  this  case  in  the 
price  is  one  per  cent.,  which  would  be  so  much  profit,  without  any  outlaj 
of  capital,  provided  both  contracts  run  their  full  time.  Having  sold  buy- 
er's option  sixty  days,  and  bought  seller's  option  sixty  days,  the  time  is 
equal ;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  does  not  control  the  option  in  either 
case.  The  buyer  can  call  when  he  pleases,  which  will  compel  the 
"  spread  eagle  "  operator  to  deliver ;  and  the  seller  may  deliver  any  time, 
which  would  compel  the  broker  to  receive.  If  he  has  capital  to  carry, 
the  result  would  not  differ  from  that  anticipated  ;  but  if  not,  he  may  be 
caught  in  a  tight  place,  and  suffer  serious  losses.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
rather  dangerous  business,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  buying  or  selling 
on  time  for  a  rise  or  fall  in  market  value.  —  HiinVs  Merchant^  Mag^ 
Vol.  XXXVII. 

Spread-eagle  Style.  A  compound  of  exaggeration,  effrontery,  bom- 
bast, and  extravagance,  mixed  metaphors,  platitudes,  defiant  threats 
thrown  at  the  world,  and  irreverent  appeals  fiung  at  the  Supreme  Being. 
—  North  American  Review,  October,  1858. 

To  Spree  it.     To  get  intoxicated. 

If  a  young  man  creates  his  own  ruination  by  going  it  loose  and  spredng  it  tigfat^  it 
is  surely  a  disgrace.  —  Voices  Sermons. 

Spring  Fever.  The  listless  feeling  caused  by  the  first  sudden  increase  of 
temperature  in  spring.  It  is  oflen  said  of  a  lazy  fellow,  "  He  has  got  the 
spring  fever ^ 

Sprixo-Keeper.  a  salamander,  or  small  lizard-shaped  animal,  found  in 
springs  and  fre.<h  water  rivulets,  whence  the  name.     See  Water-dogs. 

Sprouts.     A  bunch  of  twigs.     Hence,  "  to  put  one  through  a  course  of 

sprouis"  is  to  give  him  a  good  drubbing. 

Shcpanl,  Morrisscy*s  trainer,  has  taken  up  his  quarters  at  tho  house  of  his  very 
particular  old  friend,  Australian  Kelly,  where  he  will  doubtless  be  happy  to  Me  uij 
gentlemen  who  want  to  be  put  Vitough  the  necessary  course  of  preliminary  sproiviM  be- 
fore they  can  win  the  laurels  of  tho  P.  II.  [prize  ring].  —  N*  1'  Tn&iuie,  Nor.  I, 

1S58. 

Sprung.     Tipsy,, intoxicated 

lie  n^ckoned  they  were  a  little  bit  sprung. — J/n.  Stowe,  Dred,  VoL  I.  p.  87. 
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Sruv.     Lively;  activr* ;  nin)l»1<*;  quick  in  action.  —  Worcrgter. 

Thjo  wonl  U  murh  iiHt<l  in  i'amiliar  lan<runp:c  in  New  p^ngland.     It  is 

not  in  till'  Kn;;ii«h  <li<'tii>nari«'<i.  but  Jcnnin<r-4  notices  it  among  the  provin- 

c'i:iii'>nis  of  Sonici>«*t>liirc. 

Slu»  is  us  .tyiry  fi*i  a  <Tirkft.  —  Miirrftir*t,  p.  58. 

'•  Il«i\v  are  \«iii.  Jt-ri'iiiiuh  » '*   **  Why,  1  'in  kimUT  wrter  nii(Mlin\  Mr.  Slivk,  what 
\i)ii  (mU  coiuiiltTaMo  iiiiiilih*  ainl  »prif."  —  Sim  Slol'. 

Know  VI'  tho  lainl  ulfn'  tin*  >iiikiiii;  ^un 
Sri-s  l\w  la-t  of  cartli  whi-ii  the  day  ii  ilotio; 
Whrn-  vi'lliiw  A-ij,  witht*rv«l  untl  «lrv, 
Ilcari  Voiiii;;  AiiiiTit-a,  t'hjirp  utiil  f^j*rtf. 
With  thumb  in  hi4  vest,  nml  a  quizxicul  Uvr, 
binj;  out,  •*  Ohl  Fogie,  come  over  horv !  " 

Co;rrfi«,  Calij'ornutn  Jlaliati. 

SiMNK.  Mfttb?  ;  spirit ;  vivacity.  —  Jirorkftfs  Glossary,  A  «>l]oqtiiAl 
wnitl,  ronsiilt'n*»l  in  Kn^land  extn'iiiely  vul<rar.     iSce  Punk, 

I  a<Itnii\'  your  iniK'}»cntl<'ut  ripirit,  DtHilittlr.     I  like  to  have  pvople  tliiiik  well  of 
thrni^rl\L->.     Vou   havo   otuvimi'il   roc   uf  your  ^i*unk»    1  am  yiiur  frii*u«l. —■ />. 

J/uhijJiny^^  77i»-   Yiiuhr  in  Eiufhiml. 

SiMVKV.  M»ttl«'>oinf ;  .-pirit<Ml ;  vivacious.  A  colKNjuial  word,  which 
Foi'l>y  nicnttoii't  a^  provincial  in  Norfolk,  Enfj^IantL 

SnTAimv.  Shcirt  and  fat.  A  vul;rar  wonl  fomicd  fmm  ffptaf :  or  pcrluip?) 
a  rnrniption  of  ffjmMi/, 

I  h.i*l  hanlly  ^t  .•ioatoil,  whon  in  cnnic  a  ^*at  ^tnut,  Tit,  »/>«u/(/y  wnman.  —  J/ti/. 

To  Si^i'ALE.  To  tliniw  a  >tick  or  other  thing  with  violencts  and  in  Huch  a 
manner  that  it  .*«kinis  along  near  tho  ground.  New  Knghuul.  —  Picker^ 
inijs    I  uctthulary, 

Ac(M)r«lin;;   to    (irosc,   it    is  [irovincisd  in  the  We»t  of  Engl.'uid,  and 
inean^.  *•  l«»  throw  a  >tick,  as  at  a  cock." 

Sv,»r  vNTi'M.  The  name  of  a  s|>ocies  of  fun  known  to  tho  Nantucket  folks, 
\\lii«h  i^  ihu"*  de-.crilK*d  by  the  New  York  Mim»r:  A  party  of  ladicd  and 
;r«niltnn'n  j^o  to  one  of  the  famous  watering-phice*  of  resort,  where  they 
li-h,  di;;  clain-^,  talk,  laugh,  .•■ing,  dimiv,  play,  bathe,  Niil,  eat,  and  have  a 
purnil  **  pMhl  time."  The  ftHMl  genendly  con>i.'*t»  of  chowder,  baked 
elanis.  and  tun.  No  one  i:^  admitted  to  the  sacretl  circle  who  will  take 
otl'i'iu'o  at  a  jok<',  and  every  one  {.•«  ex|)ecteil  to  do  hi^  and  her  part  to* 
uanU  enatin;;  a  gi-nend  laugh.  Any  man  who  !(i>eak^  of  business  aflkire 
(«"\»-«  ptiii;:  matrimony)  i-*  imimiliately  repruvt»<l,  and  on  a  >e4>.»iiil  uflTencc 
piiMirly  rha^tiM*d.  Care  i-*  thmwn  to  the  wind,  |)ulitii'^  diM^ardiHl,  war 
ijriHtn  «L  pride  humbled.  >  tat  ions  levelled,  wealth  ?come<l,  virtue  exalted, 
antl  —  this  i«»  '*  ttptantum" 
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I  wish  to  all-fired  smash  I  was  to  home,  doin'  chores  abOnt  hoaie,  .or  hadn'  roud 
with  Charity  Baker  and  the  rest  of  the  gals  at  a  tquantum. —  Wue^  Ttdeajbrikt 
.  ■  Marines.  "^ 

Squabe.  In  the  city  of  New  York  this  term  is  applied  to  the  open  spaces 
caused  by  the  junction  of  several  streets.  ^  Chatham  square*'  and 
"  Franklin  square  "  are  triangles  I 

Squash.    A  culinary  vegetable.    (Genus,  Cucurbita.)    It  b  not  necessaiy 

to  resort  to  the  Greek  aixvog  for  the  etymology  of  this  word ;  it  is  Al- 

gonkin,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 

In  summer,  when  their  [the  Indians']  com  is  spent,  sguonter  squashes  is  thdr  best 
bread,  a  fruit  like  a  young  pumpion.  —  Wood's  New  England,  1634,  p.  37. 

Asl'utnsfjucuihy  the  vine  apple  [of  the  Indians],  which  the  English  from  them  call 
sqnas/ieSf  a1)out  the  bigncssc  of  apples,  of  sercrall  colours,  sweete,  light,  wholesome, 
and  refreshing.  —  Rotjer  Williams,  Key  to  the  Ind.  Lang.,  1643. 

Wlien  the  summer  of  your  lives,  my  female  friends,  is  drawing  to  a  dose  — when 
your  rosy  charms  l>cgin  to  fade  like  tlie  sprigs  upon  your  calicos  —  and  when,  like 
vineless  squashes,  you  have  grown  withered  and  yellow,  Cupid  will  disdain  to  fi^ 
qucnt  your  autumnal  bowers.  — Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  127. 

Squash-Bug.  (Coreus  tristis,)  A  small  yellow  bug,  injurious  to  the 
vines  of  squa'fhes,  melons,  and  cucumbers. 

To  Squat.  1.  To  squeeze  ;  to  press.  Ex.  "  The  boy  has  squat  his  fin- 
ger." Used  by  the  vulgar  in  Xew  England.  —  Pickering*s  VocahuUsry, 
Mr.  Todd  lias  this  word  in  his  dictionary  from  Barret  (1580) :  "  To 
bruise  or  make  flat  by  letting  fall."  Provincial  in  the  South  of  England* 
2.  In  the  United  States,  to  settle  on  another's  lands,  or  on  public 
lands,  without  having  a  title.  —  Worcester. 

On  either  side  of  the  bank  the  colonists  !iad  been  allowed  to  squat  on  allotted  por- 
tions, until  tlie  sun-ey  of  the  town  should  be  completed.  —  Wak^fidd^s  AdventwrsM  m 

Niw  Zealand  in  1844. 

Tlic  Yankees  of  Connecticut,  tlioso  swapping,  hargsdmng,  squatting  enemies  of  tin 
Manhattocs,  made  a  daring  inroad  into  their  neighborhood,  and  founded  a  colony 
culled  Westchester.  —  Irving,  Wol/ert*s  Roost,  p.  13. 

Squatter.  In  the  United  States,  one  that  settles  on  new  land  without  a 
title.  —  Webster. 

Wlicn  I  was  at  Prairie  du  Cliien,  there  were  several  of  the  officers  who  had  been 
cited  to  a])|)cur  in  court  for  having,  pursuant  to  order,  removed  squatters  from  the 
Indian  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West,  Let.  29. 

The  Western  st/iiatter  is  a  fa^e  and  jovial  character,  inclined  to  mirtlk  rather  than 
evil ;  and  when  he  encounters  his  fellow  man  at  a  barbecue,  election,  log-rolling,  or 
fn)lic,  he  is  more  disposed  to  join  in  a  feeling  of  hilarity  than  to  participate  in  wrong 
or  outrage.  —  liobb.  Squatter  IJ/e. 

The  London  Spectator  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  word,  occa- 
sioned by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  the  occupants  of  61enculvie»  in 
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Si'otlainl,  wlio  liad  squatted  tlioro  as  iinder-tonnntA  :  The  term  ^ squatter^ 
is  vrry  aiiibi;piou-i.  In  Arnerini  it  <l»?n<>trs  n  ni«rge«l  nisral  wiiliout  a  rent 
in  his  {Mitkrts,  and  with  a  rith;  or  wooihiiiui*^  ax(?  in  his  Iiand.  In  Aus- 
tralia it  de>i;rnat«"s  a  younj;  Oxonian  or  n'tin»d  olRcer  of  th<r  army  or 
navy,  ]M>s•i(^<M'd  it\^  htork  tn  the  vahu*  ot*  some  tliuu.^aiuls.  In  Scothind^ 
.-rini-i  to  d<"^i<:riatr  a  pcMvon  vrry  dirti*n*nlly  circuiaHtancxHl  fn»ni  either  of 
th''  pn-rt-dinn:.  .  .  .  Tin*  Scotchnn-n  wh«)  **  squat  under  tenant>,"  ani 
nitii  who  have  followrd  their  fathers  and  ^nuidfathcnt  for  unknown  gen- 
eration^ in  the  o(*eni)anry  of  tlieir  huts  and  kail-yanls.  Their  familii.*:^ 
are  ot'  old<T  .'-tanditi;;  in  the  distriet  tikan  thu>c  of  the  tacksmen  or  the 
Liird-^.  The  Scot  eh  sqiuUtvr  is  no  t'landcntine  intruder  uiH>n  th«'  Mtil ;  he 
^tand.'o  in  the  phiee  of  iiis  fon-fathers,  and  the  act  which  ejects  him  is  n 
\ioIi-nt  innovation  on  th«*  customs  of  the  country  —  u  foreihhr  ehan;re  in  a 
niiHli-  nf  itiKiney  sanctioned  by  the  "use  and  wont"  of  all  ages. -*- Juno 
7,  \x  i'», 

Si^rAiTKK  SovKKKKiNTY.  The  right  of  the  Hquatten»  or  aetual  n>sidentA 
in  a  Ti-rritory  ot'  the  Uniteil  States  to  make  their  own  lawit  and  i^hape 

their  own  institutions. 

Om-  nf  tin-  iirx'M  iinrii«  of  tlir  I)n*il  S-'nit  derision  is  the  total  cxdii^'iiioliiiiciit  it 
*:'\\r-*  l»»  t!n*  tlo^iii.i  »»f  .<'/«»iW#r  *»i-*i»i"7/ify  in  flu:  TcrrllorifS.  It  iittftlv  lK':;aliM-«  the 
iiti.u  that  tih'n-  i-i  any  uri;:iiial  jiin:^<lirti*»n  ur  U-);i>Iaiivo  iiuthoriiy  in  ilio  Territory, 
u:i>l  a<*«i'rt<  that  ull  anthttrity  thcn-in  i«  tlfrivativv,  coming  from  without,  and  not  iu- 
In'p-nt  in  it-i  inhahitaiitn  or  tril'UnuN. —  Tfir  ( lloiA.)  i'nion,  Nov.  8,  \^7tS. 

S^ii  AW.  (Ahenaki  Ind.)  An  Indian  woman.  Mr.  I)u|)onceau.  atler  pT- 
in;;  a  hst  ot'the  hui;:iia;j«''^  and  forms  in  which  thL«  word  occurs,  observes : 
"On  v«»it  t[iu'  la  laiiiillf  t\r  ce  mot  sVlend  depuis  les  Kni>tcnaux  en  Ca- 
nada. 1 1  h>  Skotlii-^  et  Monta;;nard:>  d*Aeadie,  juMpwiux  Nantie«»kcs  sur 
hs  eittitin'i  d<'  hi  Vip^inic."  —  Jft'tii.sur  Ui  JjnnyHci  d\{miriqne  du  XorJ^ 

S\»i*.\w-UiM»T.  {(\>w^thtd{$  itmencana.)  A  medicinal  phinC  put  up  by 
th«-  Shakers  aUo  ealh'tl  C'ancer-K«H)t.  It  is  n*cummended  for  eorrecting 
the  >«'eretion"i,  an«I  |M»..*csses  nanxKie  pro|>erlieas. 

S  <^»  I •  V  w  -  W  K  K I  > .  {Siinn'o  a u  re  us.)  A  meilici nal  plan  t  used  for  d i *ewe»  of 
the  >kin. 

Tt»  St^iiAWK.    T«>  *<pieak,  but  with  a  de«'|M»r  note.    This  word  w  c(dlo(|uial 

in  \arii»us  part-  «»1*  Kni:huid  and  in  New  Knpiland. 

'■  <  J 1  .:r.i.  ..'ii*  I  "  ».iiil  Mrs.  IWiltitt,  *•  if  you  M  a  hi*anl  Misd  C >in;:.  yun'd 

a  ji:i  ii;>     'I'll'-  ^^  .i\  «!:•■  •^'unrLtd  it  out  ^as  ti  oautitiu  to  old  ^aU:i  on  ft  wintly  day !  *' 
—  Ui.    .•  /;../.  r/  /••i/T«,  p.  208. 

Ss!  I  L  n:  A  M *  I :,  or  Ss>  c  L tce.     ( Ixtbrus  squeteague.)     A  very  common  fi«h 
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in  the  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  adjacent  bays.  It  never  YintB 
rivers,  and  is  similar  in  habits  to  the  Tautog.  In  New  York  it  is  caDed 
Weak-fish,  owing  to  the  feeble  resistance  it  makes  when  caught  willi  a 
hook.     The  name  is  Narraganset  Indian. 

To  Squib.     To  throw  squibs ;  to  utter  sarcastic  or  severe  reflections ;  to 
contend  in  petty  dispute ;  as,  ^  two  members  of  a  society  squib  a  little  in 
debate."     ColloquiaL  —  Webster,    This  word  is  not  in  the  English  dic- 
tionaries. 
■ 

To  Squid.    To  hsh  by  trolling  with  a  squid,  either  natural  or  artificiaL 

The  blacfish  is  taken  by  sqvddding  in  swift  tideways  finom  a  boat  under  sail  in  a 
stiffish  breeze.  — Frank  Forester, 

To  Squigglk.  To  move  about  like  an  ecL  New  England.  Often  fignr- 
atively  used  in  speiiking  of  a  man  who  evades  a  bargain  as  an  eel  eludes 
the  grasp.  —  Pickering, 

Forby's  Glossary  of  Norfolk  contains  the  word  in  the  sense  of  ^  to 
shake  a  fluid  about  the  mouth." 

Squire.  The  title  of  magistrates  and  lawyers.  In  New  England  it  is 
given  particularly  to  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges.  In  Pennsjlvania, 
to  justices  of  the  peace  only.  —  Webster. 

To  Squirk.  To  wriggle  or  twist  about,  as  an  eel.  Provincial  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States.  —  Worcester,  ■ 

On  tlic  7t]i  January,  1850,  the  lion.  Mr.  X'itt,  of  the  Missouri  legisla- 
ture, is  reported  to  have  said  in  debate : 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  passed  resolutions,  sir,  to  eclebrate,  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  the  8th  of  January.  We  have  declared  an  intention,  and  now,  when  we 
come  to  publish  it,  some  gentleman  is  suddenly  seized  with  the  "retrenchment 
gripes,''  and  squirms  around  like  a  long  red  worm  on  a  pin-hook. 

Squirt.     A  foppish  young  fellow  ;  a  whipper-snapper.    A  vulgar  word. 

If  they  won't  keep  company  with  squirts  and  dandies,  who  's  going  to  make  a 
monkey  of  himself?  —  Maj.  Joneses  Courtddpf  p.  160. 

IIo  's  a  galvanized  squirt^  and,  as  the  parson  said,  "  tho  tmth  ain't  in  him."  — 
NortliS  Slave  of  the  iMmp,  p.  25. 

Squiutisil     Dandified. 

It 's  my  opinion  that  these  slickcd-up  squirti'sh  kind  a  fcllars  ain't  particnlar  haid 
bukod,  and  they  always  goes  in  for  aristocracy  notions.  —  Rubb,  Sqttatter  Uifit  p.  7S. 

Squusii.     To  cnish.     A  "vidgarism. 

The  next  time  I  meet  the  critter,  I  '11  take  my  Btick  and  kill  it  —  I  '11  sqwuk  it  wil 

my  foot."  —  Neal's  Charcoal  Sketches. 

The  following  stanza  is  from  a  "  Tender  Lay  **  on  a  new-laid  egg : 
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A  J  —  toQch  it  with  a  tender  toach. 

For,  till  the  ej;g  \i  biled, 
Who  knowii  hut  tliAt  unwitting;!/ 

It  may  l>o  umanhird  ami  Kpilcti. 
The  AumnuT  brccie  tliat  'giiut  it  blowf, 

Ou^ht  to  liC  «tille«l  and  hushed  ; 
For  i')^)'*  like  youthful  parity, 

Are  "  orful  "  whca  they  're  tquu$ked. 

Stag.  1.  In  the  Now  York  courts,  a  stag  U  the  technical  name  for  a  man 
who  is  ulway.<<  ready  to  aid  in  proving  an  alibi,  of  course  *'  for  a  consider- 
alion/* 

2.   In  N(*w  England  and  eLiewhere,  a  bullock.     And  so,  too,  in  8ome 
parts  of  Knglaiid. 

Stag-Danck.  a  dance  performed  by  males  only,  in  bar-rooms,  etc.  Also 
called  a  huU-danre, 

Tho  }iri.son(*rs  in  the  juil  at  Lafayette,  Indiana,  hare  been  provided  with  a  ▼iolin. 
and  one  of  tlie  nunilwr  being  a  good  player,  they  hare  frequent  cotilkmt  or  ttfUf 
tlanrrs,  whirh  hiivv  the  udvHntage  of  being  wlect,  without  the  formality  peculiar  to 
I'litiTtainiucntH  in  hij^hor  cin-les.  —  {IkiU.)  Sun,  Nor.  13,  1854. 

SxAci-PARTY.     A  party  conjtiitting  of  males  only. 

I  lo<io  niysolf  in  a  party  of  did  bricks,  who,  under  pretence  of  looking:  at  the  pic- 
ture, on*  kiH*])int:  up  a  small  staypartif  at  the  end  of  the  room.  — Mace  Sloper,  la 

KnirlirHwH-ka'  MtPj.,  April,  1856. 

STA(ii:-DKiV£ii.     A  stage-coachman. 

Sta(Jin<:.  Scaffolding.  Uitod  in  New  England,  and,  I  bclicTC,  in  other 
part.-*  of  the  Unititl  State.^.  —  Pickering, 

Stak?:  ani>  Hidkk.    A  species  offence  higher  and  Mmnger  than  a  **worm 

f** 
i-nci*. 

To  Stakk  oiT.     To  picket,  n^  a  horse,  mule,  etc. 

lie  ay^i  all  hi;*  fixins  for  camping — hii  little  wallet  and  tin  cap,  and  a  big  burial 
to  sttikr  oiU  hi«  mule.  —  Fnmtio'  Incident  {X.  Y.  Spir.  of  TTaMi). 

To  Stall.  To  stick  fast  in  the  mire,  as  a  horse  or  carriage.  The  tenn 
is  (Miinmon  in  the  South,  and  is  noticed  by  IlalliwcU  in  his  Dictionary  of 
Kn^rH-^h  provincialism^.     In  New  England,  ^  to  set  **  is  used  in  the  s«m6 

Now  And  then  wc  halted  to  mend  a  broken  toninM  or  axle,  or  help  a  ttaBtd 
>\a^'i)ii  from  ill*  mir)'  bed. —  Capt.  Ileid,  The  Sealp-iluttter,  p.  18. 

Stampkdk.  (Span,  estampado^  a  stomping  of  feet)  A  general  scamper  of 
animals  on  the  Western  prairies,  u.Hually  caused  by  a  fright.  Mr.  Ken* 
dull  ^'ivi'^  th(>  tuUowing  interesting  account  of  one : 

'*  A  stamjfdc ! "  thonted  tome  of  the  old  campaignon,  Jofflpiiig  from  the  gmoad 
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and  running  towards  their  friglitcnc<l  animals;  "a  ttampedel  look  ont  iat 
horses,  or  you  '11  never  sec  them  again ! "  was  heard  on  eyery  side. 

It  is  singular  the  effect  that  sudden  fright  Ims  not  only  upon  hones,  bat  man,  on 
the  prairies.  The  latter  will,  perliaps,  run  longer  and  forther  than,  the  Ibnner ;  and 
although  not  as  difficult  to  "  head/'  because  they  cannot  nm  so  fast,  their  onwud 
course  it  i»  impossible  to  stay.  Oxen  have  been  known  to  run  forty  miles  withoiU 
once  stopping  to  look  back.  Not  one  in  fifty  of  them  has  seen  the  least  canse  of 
fear,  but  each  simply  ran  because  liis  neighbor  did.  Frequent  inntancrs  hare 
occurred  where  some  worthless  but  skittish  hor^  has  caused  the  loss  of  hnndredcof 
valuable  animals. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scene  when  a  large  cavallada,  or  drove 
of  horses,  take  a  "  scare."  Old,  weather-beaten,  time-worn,  and  broken-down  steeds 
—  horses  that  have  nearly  given  out  from  hard  work  or  old  age  —  will  at  onoe  be 
transfonncd  into  wild  and  prancing  colts.  When  first  seized  with  that  indescribable 
terror  which  induces  them  to  fly,  they  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  endowed  with  all 
the  attributes  of  their  original  wild  nature.  With  heads  erect,  tails  and  manes 
streaming  in  the  air,  eyes  lit  up,  and  darting  beams  of  fright,  old  and  jaded  backs 
will  be  seen  ]>rimcing  and  careering  aliont  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  action  whidi 
cliaructerizes  the  antics  of  young  colts.  The  throng  will  sweep  along  the  plain  with 
a  noise  which  may  bo  likened  to  something  between  a  tornado  and  an  earthquake, 
and  as  well  might  feeble  man  attempt  to  arrest  either  of  the  latter. 

Were  the  earth  rending  and  cleaving  beneath  their  feet,  horses,  when  under  the 
terrifying  influence  of  a  stampede^  could  not  bound  away  with  greater  Telocity  or 
more  majestic  beauty  of  movement.  —  Santa  F€  Expedition,  Vol.  I.  p.  96. 

About  two  liours  before  day  there  was  a  sudden  stampedo,  or  rush  of  horses,  along 
the  i)urlieus  of  the  camp,  with  a  snorting  and  a  neighing  and  clattering  of  hoofii  that 
started  the  rangers  from  their  sleep.  — Irving^s  Tour  to  the  Prairies,  p.  141. 

Last  night  there  occurred  that  dreaded  calamity  of  the  prairies,  a  stampede  of  the 
mules.  The  herd  was  quietly  grazing,  when  suddenly  a  pony  took  firight,  and,  cre- 
ating a  panic  among  the  animals,  all  fled.  Their  heavy  tramping  awoke  ns ;  and, 
seizing  arms,  we  nislicd  out,  thinking  that  Indians  were  the  cause  of  the  dtstnrb- 
ancc.  .  .  .  For  thirty-two  miles  they  continued  the  pursuit,  and  then,  overtaking  the 
frightened  horses  that  led  the  herd,  turned  them  back. —  Capt.  Whipple*s  Exfionh 
t ions  for  a  Railroad  to  the  Pacijic,  p.  77. 

From  animals  the  term  is  transfeiTcd  to  men  : 

The  Itoys  leaped  and  whooped,  flung  their  liats  in  the  air,  chafed  one  another  in  a 
sort  of  stain mde,  etc.  —  Margaret,  p.  120. 

After  him  I  went;  and  af^er  me  they  came,  and  perhaps  there  was  n't  the  awfollest 
stamfmic  down  tlirce  pair  of  stairs  that  ever  occurred  in  Michigan  I  —  Field,  Weitem 

Talis. 

Tlic  cause  tlmt  led  to  the  recent  alarm  [in  Paris]  was  tlie  stampede  among  the 
diri'ctors  <if  tliat  wonderful  institution,  the  Credit  Mobilicr.  —  iV.  Y,  Journal  of  Om- 
mcrrr,  Oct.  ll>,  1657. 

Vnnn  infonnation  wliich  has  reached  us,  there  would  seem  to  have  been  a  considcr- 
al)le  sfanifh^k  of  slaves  from  the  lK>nler  valley  counties  of  Viipnia  during  the  lata 
Eastor  holidays. —  {Dnlf.)  6«/»,  Apr.  9,  1858. 

To  Stamtedi:.     1.  To  cause  to  scamper  off  in  a  fright. 

Col.  Snively  was  on  the  point  of  marching  in  pursuit  of  the  Mexicans,  when 
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iiK  iili-iit  iM'riirp'il  wliirh  fniotratt'd  tho  )iiir]io<<("(  of  t!ic  oxjitNlition.  Th'w  iras  cf- 
tVi  till  liy  a  war  party  <it'  Iiidiaii'i,  whu  MinvriliMl  in  ntnmjHitinij  a  hir;^  liaixl  of  the 
aiiu\  liuiM'H.  —  .V*iii.>  j'n  //#»   Il»-'!.y  MntiHt'iiwi,  |i.  ^fiH. 

( ►nlrr-i  wt-n-  i»«.ur«l  }>y  Daniel  H.  Wrll-i,  styliti;;  liiiii-rlf '*  Luiitfuant-rii'nrnil. 
Niiiivi"*  r^'iri"ti."  to  stiiwynif  ihi'  uiiiiiial'i  t>f  tin*  I'liitcf]  Staffs  tnM>jis  on  tlirir  niari'h, 
to  *rt  tin-  to  tliiir  train-,  to  Imni  thi*  ^a.->-i,  oti'.  —  PitsidtnCt  Mtsnuj*-^  JK-i'.  6,  1S58. 

2.  To  •^rainprr  olF  in  a  fri":!!!. 

Till'  Vir::inia  ]*<';:i''latiin',  U-i-iJiniii;*  fri::ljlrnr«l  lit  i!u«  np|in>a(.'h  of  tlu'  rhulora, 
li.i\r  tiiiilly -i'lim/M*/!*/ iiiwaril  tin"  Wliiti'  Siilpliur  Sprin;."',  tln'n'  to  Ic^i-'latc  in  the 
h.ill  r-Mini  ol  iljr  "]»ritiripal  hotil."  —  .V.  )'.  /Vi'iiiw ,  Juiu*  12,  184y. 

SrAMi'iN<;-(H;<>rM).     Tin-  hm-ii«*  of  oiurV  exploits  or  favorite  pliu'**  ot' re- 
M»ri.      Snuili  and  W«-i(. 

Till'  litili'  \il!ai:«'<'f  ]Iani|it<>n.  Vir::inia,  i<  a  favoriti*  vUimpintj-yrttuml  for  |Niliii. 

I  i.iii-.     I'n  -iil'ii:  ri'-r««-  -pi-iii  a  f-w  iI.nNi  Inn'  I'arly  in  the  ."ca-on. —  C*>r.  oj'thr  ital- 

At   i1h»  (liiiiHT  ;riviii   lo  ih«'  Kiiii^ht   Tniiphirs  of  Virginia  by  thoir 

Itn-thrrii    ill    I'ri>vi<l('ii<*i>,  U.  I.,  mi  the   «Mva>ion   of  thi'ir   \i>it,  Jtinr   22, 

1>^.'»s,  Sir   Kiii'jht  M.  Ktiiiliall.  f>iH*  of  ihr  C'oiiiiniitiT  from   Hu-ioii,  in 

n'*|Miii-f  tt»  tin'  tna-'t  of  "Till'  City  of  ImMoii/*  >;u«l: 

"  r<ir  I  hi'  pn-TMt  ui'  won't  hra;;  nini  h.  Wv  ^ay  as  liiili*  ilh  |m«ii!i|o  until  wo  ;:i't 
till*  Vir.;ii:i:i  Kiilj'.t  Trniplar-*  im  miri-wn  .» f.r/n^ •.»!•/ -«/n •  jm/.  \Vi' ilnii'l  pro|i«i-e  In 
u-liini!«li  thi;in  Till  wr  ;;rt  l!u  in  «int  of  mhjf  [thi-  1^  I.  Tvnijilar?**]  lianil"." 

I  wmt  np  to  Ml •!•;!(•.  ami  thi-n  to  my  nlii  fUvuiiVk'-*!\-innul.  tip  ii^ain  to  iho  old 
S:iiti' ;  un<l,  art«.-r  '•piMi'Iin^  a  wfi-k  tir  ^o  uini>ni:  my  Lin.  maiif  :i  U-c-hno  for  Wu.th* 

injt'MI.  y\/J«V    W'tmnU    /i/{-(/l|,  p.  41. 

Sr.vNtiiKors.     Stnuijr;  •TuraMf.     \Vi'*ifni. 

1  till  viiu  what,  it ''^  a  i!ii^htv  »ittvh'^.t\  liHiLIni;  hnililin;^'.  un<l  l<iok^  f.ir  oir  at  a 
lli.•'tanc^•  wlii'ii  _\i»u'r^'  ::<»in;;  up  to  it.  — Mtj.  J'*u*^'*  f\'urt^hij;  y.  .Tl. 

Stavp.     The  >itiiatii)ii  nf  a  Mitrt'  or  phu'c  of  liu>iii('<««  i?«  rallnl  a  stand :  as 
"Tlio  A^tor  !Iuii-»'  i-i  a  ^hmI  tUtmi  for  a  Iloti:!/* 

To  Sr\M)  TiJKAT.   To  coii^nit  to  tn*al,  or  to  l»o  :it  tin*  oxjMii.*t'  of  treating 
a  party  to  litpmr. 
I   \\;i>  niviT  "oM  In-riTi',  I  VOW;  I  t-nvu  in,  juiil  will  tiand  tmit,  —  Siw   Siirk^ 

II  .  tri  .Vl'.-v. 

T«>  Srwii  IP  To  TiiK   Kvf'K.     A  motapliori«*al  oxpn'^'«ion  of  thr  same 
iiii'iiniii;;  a^  tli*-  lik*-  rhoio"  plira.**'-,  •Min'omo  lo  tho  st'nitrli,**  "to  t*i*.*  the 

mark." 

I  '••  ^'iin  .1  n<  ^\  iiiiii]M  .:n  .i!  \Va«!iin.'tiin.  I  liail  hiixxl  work,  hut  I  t(»ud  up  tu  (A« 
ri«-.' .  t>"M'  r  i<r  III!  f-iiM'  r  —  f''>»ltrt,  /•■•ir,  p.  ITT. 

It  u.i-  thi-  hiiitfot  ni^lii*!*  Work  cwv  oM  Wolf  umK'rtook  ;  au'l  it  luik  a  mi^htr 
rhan<-i-  of  liiiUiTiu'  to  make  him  Mamd  up  to  ki$  rack  u  well  as  ho  Ji'l  — J/v.  J"H'»*t 
<,Vnnli/iiy>,  p.  64. 

S8 


Standee.    A  standing  bed-place  in  a  steamer. 

Stak-Applb.  (C/nysop/iilium  caimito.)  A  round,  Emoolh  Bkinned  finlt, 
the  size  of  a  peacb,  with  a  soft  pulp,  and  n  number  of  glossy,  brown  aeeds. 
The  more  common  kinds  of  gtar-appk  arc  the  green  skinned  ones  vith 
white  pulps,  and  the  purple  ones.    "West  Indies. 

SxAR-FLru.  (C/iri/sophi/Bum  monopt/renum.)  A  kind  of  staiwq>ple,  also 
called  a  Borbadocs  Damson  plum.     Barbadocs. 

Stars.  1.  The  officers  of  the  new  police  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  so 
called  from  their  badge,  a  brass  tlar,  wliich  is  required  by  law  to  be  woia 

on  the  breast 

The  present  ayBtom  elotliesnilh  aulhorilj' no(  onlj  vicious  men,  bnt  even  conTicts, 
bcc:aiiBo  tliej  hiiTe  been  of  scrvi(^  to  thuir  parly.  Thc^n  it  'a  tliat  the  "Mar,"  jnnttiwl 
of  being  a  terror  to  eviMoers.  becomes  tKc  fear  of  good  cilizcna.  —  Bcpori  ofQmi. 
ofPhiliid.  Countil  on  Police,  1857. 

2.  A  Southern  jironunciution  of  the  word  ttairt,  like  bar  for  hear  ;  «l<w> 
heard  in  Kew  England, 

Stars  and  SxRirES.     The  flag  of  the  United  Stales. 

This  flag  was  adopted  by  a<t  of  Congress  on  the  14th  June,  1777,  in 
the  following  ivoi'ds : 

"  Bffclral,  —  Ttiat  ilic  &as  of  tbc  iliirtccn  Vnitcil  Colonies  be  tbirteeii  itripca, 
alternately  red  and  white ;  lluit  the  Union  lio  iliirfccn  stnre,  n-hito  in  &  blue  kid, 
representing  a  new  constellation." 

It  has  been  thought  thai  the  arms  of  Washington  may  have  suggested 
the  idea  for  tlie  American  flag.  The^e  arms  contain  three  stars  in  the 
upper  portion,  and  throe  bar^i  running  across  the  escutcheon.  Other  fla^ 
were  used  at  different  times  during  ihe  Revolution,  which  are  described^ 
Mr.  T.  AVestcolt,  of  I'hiladelpliia,  in  a  communication  with  the  IxMidon 
"Notes  and  Queries,"  for  I8;»2,  p.  10. 

In  March,  1775,  a  union  flag  with  a  re  J  field  was  hoisted  at  Kew  ToiIl, 
bearing  ihe  inscription,  "George  Hex  nnd  the  Liberties  of  America,"  and 
upon  the  reverse  "No  Popery."  On  the  18th  July,  1778,  Gen.  Putnam 
rai^c<l,  at  Prospect  Hill,  a  flag  bearing  on  one  side  the  MaasachuBctts 
motto  "  Qui  Inmslulit  suHinet,"  on  the  other  "  An  appeal  to  HeaTcn." 
In  October  of  the  same  year  the  floating  batteries  at  Boston  hod  a  tag 
with  the  lallcr  molto,  the  field  while  with  a  pine-tree  upon  IL  Hiib  wu 
the  JIassachusftts  ewbli.'tn.  Another  flag,  used  during  1775  in  some  of 
the  Culonies,  had  [i|>on  it  a  ratllcsimke  coiled  as  if  about  to  Btrikr.,  i 
the  motto,  "  Dtni't  (read  oil  me,"  The  grand  union  flag  of  lliirti 
was  niised  on  the  heights  near  Boston,  January  2,  177C.  The  ] 
Aimu.il  Kegistcr  of  177G,  Niys:  "They  burnt  the  King's  a 
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I  ]i:i?i''i'«l  tliilr  rolnro  fVoiii  i\  pmI  jrrruiinl,  wliirh  tlwv  li:ul  liitlicrto  u-si'il.  to 
\\  \hv;L  with  tliinccii  «tri|M-.,  u-.  a  ^yinlNil  of  tliv  iiiiiiiIkt  aii<i  union  fit'  th<' 
i«iI«iiiii-«."  TIm'  i'l'-.'i  ot* iiijiliin;^  :i  .-iripr  tor  v\\v\\  State  wiw  ndopK-rl  Irum 
liic  lir-t  :  aii<l  iIm*  tiu-t  :ro4<.  t'ar  to  n<-;:ati\r  the  >iip|>o^ition  that  the  privat*! 
ariii«  nt' <  if  iH'i'.'il  Wa«hiii«5ton  hail  any  thiii<r  to  ilo  with  it.  The  pine- 
lp-*\  lh<-  r:ir(l'  ^iiaki',  anil  th''  .-triprd  H:i;r,  u-«'ri*  U'**'*!  in<ii>rriniinatfly 
Mtiiil  .Inlv.  1777.  \\h*ri   thi*  l>lii'*  nnion  with   th'*  .^tars  wa^^  addt'd  to  thr 

■ 

-lri|M  -,  .intl  thi'  ll;r_'  i-lahli-hf«l  hy  law.  Formerly  :i  new  ^tripe  wa.-^  a<M- 
( il  till*  i-arh  ni'W  Stati*  a<lniilt«-il  to  tin'  nnion,  until  thf  Ita^r  In-enme  too 
l;ip_'«-.  whi-n,  liv  art  ot' C'«»n;5n'^s,  tin*  >trip*'S  witi*  n'tlnei'<l  to  the  ohl  ihir- 
(tt-ti  ;  :iiiil  imw  a  "tar  i-  aiMfil  to  the  union  at  the  arre^.oion  f»f  I'arh  new 

Slafi'. 

Si  \!:-Si-\M.i.!  ii  Il.vNM  i:.  Th'*  fla;;  of  tin*  I'nitnl  Stati'*.  Tln'  t«*rni 
u;i-  tir-t  L'i^'■n  tn  th«-  AnK-riran  tla;r  hv  Knim-is  S.  Kev,  in  hi*  hrantitnl 
><iii;/.  iinw  111  i-tiii|i-  a  M:tiinna1  nnr,  whii*h  iM-ars  that  tith*.  TIh*  rirruni- 
-iMiM'i  -i  cfMiiii-i'tt  il  with  tin*  efini|)o«iiion  of  this  sonj;  an*  jrivrn  hy  Chief 
.Iii^tjn-  Tam-v.  thi-  hrntlnT-in-law  of  Mr.  K«'y,  in  a  h-tt*T  whirli  aeii»niii:i- 
iiii-'l  a  I. It''  •'•lit lull  nf  the  ]N>rn)>  (tf  that  \\rit«'r.  The  followin;;  '\*  ron- 
•  {••u-imI  iVmn  it : 

"  In  thr  rainpaiLMi  i»f  tin*  Hriti^h.  iliirini;  tli«*  war  of  1x12,  wln-n  thry 
ili-tiMViil  ih«*  (':i|iitiil  at  Wa-hin;rt«ni  JiU'l  th»*  hatth'  of  lUaih-n^hnr;.'  l««»k 
phi.'f.  Dr.  rn-aiu -,  a  !•  ailiuL'  phy-irian  nf  I'pp'T  MarlUini*,  wa*  taken 
tmni  111*  iinl  at  iiiiiliii;_'ht,  hy  a  ili'tachnirnt  <»f  ^uhli(-rs  M*nt  tor  the  pnr- 
p'i^t-,  ami  withiiiil  i-M'ii  allnwin;;  him  to  ]iut  hi^  eh»the»  on,  wil*  hurri«'il  otV 
til  t)ii'  lii'iii^h  (-;ini]». 

"Miii'Mii-  \vi  ri-   iniini'i1lati-ly  takm   t«i  priK-np-   thf    n-h-a f  Dr. 

Ill  ;iiii  -.  \v!m»  h:iil  h-  ■  ii  -iiii  dnwutn  tin*  lii'i-t  which  lay  in  thf  (.'hi"'a{H'ake. 
Mr.  Kiv,  v.hii  \\:i*  an  intimate  trifnd  t»f  (hi*  iKn'tor,  vnlanti.-i  r«*il  tu  no- 
i-fini>:iiiv  Mr.  SkiiimT.  an  airmt  tor  tin*  •'ovinnnml  tor  tlai;^  4if  truiv  jind 
<  Mhaiij^i"  oi' jjri-oiiiT". 

••  Alti-r  iiiiii'li  "iilii'iiaiion  Mr.  Ki'V  .*ueeef«lftl  in  petlinj!  an  onh-r  to  re- 
1i>:i«i>  the  l)iH-:iir.  hat  ihfv  wm'  toM  that  tin  v  nni'^t  n*niain  with  ih«*  HeeC 
until  afti-r  th**  attack  on  llaltitnon*.  then  aUnit  !<»  1h*  niaih*.  'I'lifV  u«Te 
thi-ii  tran^ft-rri '1  to  iln  ir  nwn  vt<.«rN.  an'oinpanird  hy  a  ;inanl  of  nuirineic 
to  pn-\iMt  till  in  t'loia  landing:,  and  liirtnnati-ly  nn('hon«i  in  a  ix^itinii 
whirh  <  iial»l»  d  tin  ni  to  >«■«•  th«'  tiai;  of  Fort  Mellmrv.  Thf  partv  ri'- 
mailed  un  di-ck  dnrini;  ihi*  \vh«ilr  ni;:ht,  watrhin^  ivrry  >hi-ll,  I'nmi  thf 
moiiniit  it  wa«  liri'd  until  it  tVll,  li^ti'nin;^  with  hn-athli  "^  intrn'^t  to  hrar 
if  an  exph>«ion  followed. 

"While  llic  boiiiUanlinent  omtinui'd,  it  wa^^ntTici'  iit  pitN.f  that  tin*  tort 
had  not  BUirciidcred.  But  it  !*udd<'nly  efa»i-d,  ulii*n  ih-y  hirann-  ahirint'd 
■nd  pMod  the  deck  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  painful  ru«(H'n*>e,  watch- 
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ing  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  return  of  day.  At  length  the  li^t  came ; 
they  saw  that  "our  flag  was  still  there,"  and  soon  after  learned  that  the 
attack  had  failed.  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Skinner,  and  Dr.  Beanes  were  then 
permitted  to  land  where  they  pleased. 

"  Under  the  excitement  of  the  time,  Mr.  Key,  as  he  stated  to  Judge 
Taney,  commenced  tlie  song  of  <  The  Siar-Spcmgled  Banner  *  on  the 
deck  of  their  vessel,  in  the  fervor  of  the  moment,  when  he  saw  the  enemy 
retreating  to  their  ships,  and  looked  at  the  j9ag  he  had  watched  for  so 
anxiously,  as  the  morning  opened.  A  few  lines  he  had  scratched  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  which  he  had  in  his  pocket,  some  he  preserved  ui  his 
mind,  and  finished  it  in  the  boat  on  his  way  to  the  shore.  ArriTing  aft 
the  hotel,  he  wrote  it  out  as  it  now  stands.  The  next  morning  he  showed 
the  lines  to  Judge  Nicholson,  who  was  much  pleased  with  them,  and  im- 
mediately sent  them  to  a  printer,  where  the  poem  was  struck  off  in  hand* 
bills,  and  most  favorably  received  by  the  people  of  Baltimore : 

"  Oil !  say,  can  vou  see,  by  the  dawn's  early  light, 

Wliat  so  proudly  wc  hail'd  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming; 

Whose  broad  stri]>es  and  bright  stars,  through  tho  perilous  fight, 
0*er  the  ramparts  wc  watch'd  were  so  gallantly  streaming? 

And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 

Gave  proof  through  tlie  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there ; 

Oh !  say.  does  that  star-itiHinykd  banner  yet  wave 

O'er  Uic  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  tlic  bravo  ?  " 

St  A  re-Cat.  A  woman  or  girl  who  amuses  herself  with  gazing  at  her 
neighbors.     A  woman's  word. 

State.  A  large  district  of  country  having  a  separate  government,  but  eon- 
federated  with  other  States,  as  one  of  the  members  or  States  of  the 
American  Union.  —  Worcester, 

States  Rights.  The  rights  of  the  several  independent  States,  as  opposed 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fedenil  government. 

}Iavin;>;  been  all  my  life,  and  being  still,  an  ardent  "  States-rights  '*  man,  — belioT- 
ing  States  rujhts  to  bo  an  essential,  nay,  tho  essential,  clement  of  the  ConBtitntiony 
and  that  no  one  who  thinks  othenv-ise  can  stand  on  tho  same  constitational  platfoim 
that  I  do,  it  seems  to  tne  that  I  am,  and  all  those  with  whom  I  act  habitually  are,  if 
Democrats  at  all,  true  "  Statis-rights  Democrats."  —  Speech  of  Hon,  J,  H.  Uant' 
moiid,  Oct.  27,  IS.'iS. 

To  Stave.   1.  To  break  a  hole  in ;  to  break ;  to  burst ;  as  "  to  stave  a  cask.** 

—  Wi'fjsfvr.     This  is  the  legitimate  use  of  the  verb ;  but  sometimes  we 

make  it  govern  the  instrument  directly,  as  in  the  following  example : 

I  'II  stave  my  fist  right  through  you,  and  carry  you  on  my  elbow,  as  easily  as  if 
you  were  an  empty  market-basket.  —  NeaVs  Charcoal  Sketches, 

2,     To  hurry ;  to  press  forward. 
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A  pre-i(l«>nt  of  one  of  our  colleges  onco  said  to  a  gradaatc  at  partinj^,  "My  son,  I 
want  tu  mi  vise  Tuu.  Never  upjiusc  puMic  opiuion.  The  great  world  will  ffaiv  right 
oil !  "  —  -Iw.  /iffiVw,  June,  184S. 

Ililioa!  Sti:ve!  whore  arc  yoa  «/ari'ii«/ to  ?  If  you 'ro  fur  Wellington,  scale  up 
here  uiid  I  '11  give  jdu  a  ri<le.  —  Mn.  Clarm't  Fomt  I  Jiff. 

Ami  Fo  tlic  Yankee  ffaiw  alonjr 
Full  (*hi<el,  hitting  riglit  or  wrong. 
And  makes  the  burden  of  his  song 

"  liy  golljr  1  "—llvme  Journal, 

Stkal  (pnnioiinrfNl  ntail).  The  handle  of  various  implemcntA ;  as  a  ntkt' 
sfed/,  li  fork-sfeal.  V-nid  by  the  fjimier*  in  j^ome  parts  of  New  England. 
rroviiu'ial  in  various  parts  of  England.  —  Pickering. 

Steamboat.  A  tonn  u-ed  at  the  West  to  denote  a  da<»hing,  go-a-hcad 
eliarartiT. 

.Mrs.  Stowr,  \\\\\\{\  in  England,  met  Archbishop  Whately,  of  wliom  frho 

thii^  s|M*ak.s: 

Thi-nr  is  a  kind  nf  limtiiue  humor  in  his  addrvAs,  a  downright  lieartineits,  which 
n.'minilo  one  of  Wo^teni  diaraetcr.  If  he  hail  lieen  Itom  in  our  latitude,  in  Kentucky 
nr  \ViM-on!«iii,  thi*  natives  would  have  called  liim  Whately,  and  said  he  was  a  real 

nt.'Uu^-Mtf  iiu  un  argument.  —  SuHtiy  Mrmuriet, 

Tho  ri'nt>wnt^l  Gdonel  Croekett,  while  asleep  on  a  ^tunip,  p)t  caught 
in  till'  crotcli  (kfa  tret>  and  held  fa^^t,  when'  he  was  attiickeU  by  eaglets 
wliicli  atifinptrd  to  pull  out  his  long  hair  to  build  their  nests  with. 

"Ill  ii  ft- w  miiuitr'i  I  hcened  a  voice,"  says  tlie  Coli»nel,  "  and  then  a  gal  come  ran- 

\\\\vz  up.  uiid  axed  wliat  was  the  matter I  tclled  her,  that  if  she  would  drire 

•  •iV  the  eai;1e<,  I  >%ouIil  make  )kt  a  present  of  an  inm  cumh." 

"  That  I  will,"  sa^-s  she,  **  for  I  am  a  she  itwmboat,  and  have  doubled  up  a  cioeo- 

dilc  in  niv  dav." 

St  F.AM   Doctor.     See  Thompsonian  Dttctor. 

Stkam  Pai>i>y.  a  steam  earth-excavator,  much  u^^ed  in  making  exoiTft* 
tinns  in  sand  <ir  htose  soil  for  railways.  So  called  from  itA  taking  tbe 
pla<M»  (if  a  number  cd'  Irish  hilK)n»rs. 

The  ^oil  wa;!  so  ^andy  that  the  hilU  were  easily  cut  down,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
ri»iitrivun<v  wa.«  n!^.Hl  called  a  tteam  Puddj^,  which  did  immense  execution.  —  iiortJ^ 

U-i'L't   <.'iI.VmiMj"i|,  p.  80. 

Stkiiov,  Si:itoY.     A  word  ujmnI  to  s^et  d(»gs  u|ion  pigH  or  other  animal*. 

••  Tliei\«  it  it  —  that  lilark  and  white  thing  —  on  that  tog/*  says  Tom.  "  .Sr«^, 
I  .iti  h  liiiii !  "  «ay<.  he  [to  the  do<j|.  lUrn  run  up  with  his  light,  and  the  tint  thing  I 
h<  .inl  iiiin  oay  \^i\^,  *'  IVii^h  !  uh,  my  liurd  !  Utok.  out,  fellers,  it 's  a  pulc-cat.'*-* 

Ml).  ./■;.'.»**  f 'triitJiiji,  p.  5.'>. 

SrKKi*.     (irt-at,  niagnitii^ent,  extravagant.     A  newly  coined  skng  tenn, 

e(pil\:ilrlit  lu  tiiU, 

3d* 
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At  the  election  in  Minnesota,  one  hundred  and  ten  Winnebago  Indmnf^ 
their  blankets,  voted  the  Democratic  ticket ;  bat  the  agent  thongfat  this  wa 
8tee.pt  so  he  afterwards  crossed  that  number  from  the  list.  —  ChioMgo  THbtme^  Oct 
17,  1857. 

The  Tcrdict  by  twelve  of  seventeen  of  a  jury  giving  $150,000  as  danrngea  to  a 
Land  and  Water-Power  Company,  at  the  Great  Foils  of  the  Potomafi,  tfarongh  tin 
diversion  to  the  Wa<:hin<:;ton  Aqueduct  of  one  eighteenth  of  the  water  at  lowieft 
stage,  is  regarded  as  decidedly  steep.  —  (Bait.)  Sun,  Aug.  23,  1858. 

Stesimery.  a  large  building  in  which  tobacco  is  stemmed^  that  is,  in 
wliich  the  thin  part  of  the  leaf  is  stripped  from  the  fibrous  yeioa  that  nm 
through  it.     Kentucky  and  Missouri. 

Sterx- Wheel.  The  shallow  rivers  of  the  West  are  navigated  by  small 
steamboats  with  a  wheel  at  the  st(;ni  instead  of  side-wheels,  which  are 
used  only  in  the  larger  steamers.  Hence  the  term  is  applied  to  any  thing 
small,  i)etty  ;  as,  a  "  stern-wheel  church."     Comp.  One-Horu, 

Stern'-Wheeler.    a  steamboat  litted  up  with  a  stem-wheeL    Western. 

S'luire  Bhize  sen'c<l  for  a  long  time  as  first  mate  on  a  raft,  but  grew  ambitioas  fiir 
higher  distinction.  Next  he  got  possession  of  a  stam-wheeler,  and  entered  the  pine- 
knot  business,  the  i)ursuit  of  wliich  took  him  so  high  up  Red  River,  that  ho  got  dean 
out  of  the  way  of  taxes.  —  Jiemembranccs  of  the  Mississippi,    Harper**  Mag, 

A  Southern  editor  wishes  to  say  timt  the  Mississi])pi  is  very  low.  How  does  he 
say  it  ?  "  Tlie  cat-fish  are  rigging  up  slcrn-ichultrs."  —  Speech  of  the  Hon.  S.  H.  Cbr, 
Sept.  1857. 

To  Stick.     To  take  in ;  to  impose  ujwn ;  to  cheat  in  trade.    "  I  'm  ziuet 

with  a  counterfeit  note ; "  "  He  went  to  a  hor.se  sale,  and  got  ttuck  with  a 

spavined  jade." 

As  soon  as  the  whole  class  of  small  speculators  perceived  they  had  been  tfnofc, 
they  all  shut  their  mouths  ;  no  one  confessing  the  ownership  of  a  share.  —  A  WtA 
in  \VaU  Street,  p.  47. 

Yen'  often  is  u  client  stuck  for  a  heavv  bill  of  costs,  which  he  would  hare  saTed 
but  for  the  ignonuwe  of  his  attorney.  —  yewspitper. 

Stick-Chimnky.    In  ilewly  settled  parts  of  the  country,  where  log-houfles 

form  the  first  habitations  of  the  settlers,  the  chimneys  are  mode  with 

sticks  from  one  to  two  inches  square,  and  about  two  feet  in  length,  which 

are  laid  cross wis(,'  and  cemented  with  clay  or  mud.     The  fire-places  are 

built  of  rough  stone,  and  the  stick-chimneys  are  merely  the  conductors  d 

the  smoke. 

Tlie  stick'<fiiiniui/  was,  like  its  owner*s  hat,  open  at  the  top,  and  jammed  in  at  the 
siiles. — Mrs.  Ciaitrs's  UWtm  ClturingSfp.  7. 

Stick KR.  An  article  of  merdiandise  which  sticks  by  the  dealer,  and  does 
not  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  is  technically  called  a  sticker, 

Stikp.  a  dead  body,  in  the  language  of  the  "  resurrectionists,"  is  colled  a 
stiff. 
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Sni.L-KAiTiNff.  Fi^hin;:^  \vitli  a  t\vv\i  line  in  one  spot,  a**  (!istin^iii<«lirrd  from 
tn>IIiii;!. 

Still-IIi  ntkk.     a  stalkrr  of  frainr.     Wfstoni. 

TIh'  yfill-ftunffr  iiiitit  m-i'iU  )h>  ii|N»n  his  ^aanl ;  fur  the  woiinik'tl  liaflTalu  'i*  prono 
to  inakr  luiffl*',  ujmhi  ihc  too  m-ur  u{i|»n)ui-h  of  hi*  I'nviny.  —  firt'jtj,  Ohh.  f/  Pitiirits, 
V..i.  II.  p.  :il'J. 

Srii.i--IIi  NHN<;.  "\Valkiii;r  n<ii*<l<>''ly  throii;:h  tin'  wo<m1s,  k«'«i»iii;r  ii  l»ri;;ht 
ItNikHtiit,  :uhI  -i-arrhiii^j;  for  f/^aiiM*  in  the  lumiits  whfn.*  th«*y  ari*  Wfint  to 
l»ro\v-r  ill  th«'  flavtiiiK'. 

* 

>>r7/iw;i//;j'/ liiitl'iilo  i^  iiiiiiri>arhii>i;  or  stalkiii;;,  l>y  takiii;;  «ilvaiitu^c  of  t)io  wind 
aii<l  any  ro\cr  tUv  ^^niiiiul  utVi>r(l<<,  uihI  rrawliii;;  within  ^hlKltill;:  ili<»laniT  of  tiic  feed- 
in;:  hi-nl.  — liuxUtn,  A'lrtntun^  in  A*.  Mtso^t,  p.  a^.'i. 

What  i"  i:\\W'\  »tM'huntiu'i  ainuii;;  our  frontivrMiii'n  U  not  pr.M-tiM-d  nmung  the 
I  111  ha  11  - .  —  Si'Jiy's  U  V  .»^  rn  l*in  ii  it  s. 

SriNiiAUKK.     A  t-nrrupti*!!!  <if  stintj-rnyy  tho  luunf  of  a  ti?*li. 

SiiNK-^ToNi:.  Swliii'-itonr,  a  vari«*lv  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  emitB  a 
f<-ti»l  (>il«»r  i»n  hi'iii^  *>tni4'k. —  Ihmn. 

S 1 1 N  K  w  L K 1 1 .     S« -t '  JmnesUiwn  W Vrr/. 

SiiNTi.h.     Ofini  •«iil»-tiluti'tl  f(»r  atunted. 

To  Siiini.     To  form  laiMl  iutd  ri(I;;<'s.     Nrw  Kiiirhm*!.  —  Wthstcr, 


■n" 


To  Stivi:  v\\     To  niakr  hot,  sultry,  t'hise.     An  Kn^^li^h  o\pn*>sion,  but 

now  inort'  ii^rtl.  it  i^  brlifVfd,  in  thi<4  than  in  the  old  countn'. 

"  ( >!i,  niary  on  ii«,'*  >aiil  a  fat  laily  wh>>  was  liMtkini;  ftr  a  hoUM*,  "  tliin  *H  never 
•io  for  my  family  at  all.  Tlirn*  ':>  no  r(in\rnifiiiv  nlMiut  it,  only  ono  litlh*  sfiiff/  hj> 
rloMt.  .  .  .  Anil  the  U<l-n)oni4  —  Aw  would  \k.<  Mxin  hUvp  in  a  pi;;-}K-n,  und  done 
with  it.  a<i  to  p't  into  *>\\%r\\  liltlo,  nu-an,  >tn\%i  uyi  pUtV!t  as  tliciii."  —  /*'irnii«i/,  J/uy 
«/«iy  I 'I  A'  '*•   l"ri-. 

T«)  Siivr.K.     To  run;  t<»  movr  off.     A  low  wunl  used  in  the  Northern 

Stat<'«i. 

To  SrtMK.     To  jt/O'-X'  hiiid  niean^,  with  us  to  supply  land,  not  only  with 
animals  hut  alxt  with  mmmI  ;  as,  **  Mv  fann  id  stocked  with  clover.** 

Sr«o  K-Mixi»Kit.     One  wh«>  takes  care  of  cattle  on  the  great  prairies. 

Sroi  K-KvN«;r.     Tin*  prairie  or  plain  where  cattle  range  or  pra/o. 

Will  II  any  ]>«T'^t:i  itr  por««tn4  may  hunt  o<iimy«  in  another  ffurl-mn^,  ho  or  thcj 
^hall  uii'.ifv  liio  oi^mr  i>r  >toi'k-niindor  of  >aid  •im-k  hi*  or  tlifir  i»ti-ntk>n  or  ohjcct. 

SiiH  k-Tkai\.     a  train  of  railnmd  c:irH  loadetl  with  cattle. 

S  r I M  ■  K I N « ;  -  F  r.  K T.     T*  ►  Im>  in  ime's  itocking-fttt  is  to  have  only  one's  stock- 
ings on,  to  have  one's  :ihoes  off. 
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Stocky.    Short  and  thick.    A  west  of  England  expression,  used  in  New 

England. 

IIu  'h  rather  a  stochj  man ;  and  I  'm  nothing  but  a  shadow,  as  it  were.  — Brooh^$ 
East/ord. 

Stone-Bee.  An  assemblage  of  farmers  or  viUagers  for  the  purpose  of 
cleai'ing  stones  from  a  neighbor's  piece  of  land.     See  Bee, 

At  Riilgcficld  we  used  to  have  stone-bees^  when  all  the  men  of  a  Tillage  or  hamlet 
came  tog:ethcr  with  their  draft  cattle,  and  united  to  clear  some  patch  of  earth  which 
wtis  oovcrcd  with  an  undue  quantity  of  stones  and  rocks.  —  Goodrich,  Bemini$cence$f 
Vol.  I.  p.  75. 

Stone-Bruise.  A  hurt  or  sore  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  among  those  who 
go  without  shoes,  such  as  children  and  negroes,  in  the  Western  States. 
The  same  term  is  used  in  Ireland. 

Stone-Hoot.  {^ColUnsonia  canadensis.)  A  plant  used  in  medicine. 
Its  properties  are  diuretic  and  stomachic     It  is  also  called  Bich  Weed. 

Stone-Toter.     a  name  oflen  given  to  the  Mullet  (  Catostomus  ntgrieoHM) 

of  the  Middle  States,  and  to  other  species  of  Ci/prinicUe, 

The  most  singular  fish  in  this  part  of  tlie  world  is  called  the  Stone-toier,  whose 
brow  is  surmounted  with  several  little  sharp  horns,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  fotea  small 
flat  stones  from  one  part  of  the  brook  to  anotticr  more  quiet,  in  order  to  make  a 
snug  little  iudosurc  for  his  hidy  to  lie  in  in  safety.  — PoAilding,  Lett  from  the  Souik. 

Stool.  An  artificial  duck  or  other  water-fowl  used  as  a  decoy.  They  are 
much  used  on  Long  Island  and  elsewhere  in  duck  shooting. 

Stooling.     Decoying  ducks  or  other  fowl  by  the  means  of  "  stools." 

Stool-Pigeon.  a  decoy  robber,  in  the  pay  of  the  police,  who  brings  his 
associates  into  a  trap  laid  for  them. 

Stool-Pigeoning.     The  practice  of  employing  decoys  to  catch  robbers. 

Stoop.  (Dutch,  stoep,)  The  steps  at  the  entrance  of  a  house ;  door-fiteps. 
It  is  al^o  applied  to  a  porch  with  seats,  a  piazza,  or  balustrade.  ThiSy 
unlike  most  of  the  words  received  from  the  Duteh,  has  extended,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  uniform  style  of  building  that  prevails  throughoat  the 
country,  beyond  the  bounds  of  New  York  State,  as  fur  as  the  backwoods 
of  Canada. 

In  portly  gabardine  and  bulbous  multiplicity  of  breeches,  the  Dutch  burgher  sat 
on  his  stofpj  a\u\  smoked  his  pipe  in  lordly  silence.  —  Juiickcrboeker^s  New  York, 
p.  385. 

About  nine  o*clock  all  three  of  us  passed  up  Wall  street,  on  the  stoopM  of  wliidi 
no  small  portion  of  its  tenants  were  already  seated.  —  Cooper,  Saianstoe,  Vol.  I. 
p.  69. 

Nearly  all  the  houses  [in  Albany]  were  built  with  their  gables  to  the  street,  and 
eacli  had  heavy  wooden  Dutch  stoops,  with  seats  at  the  door.  '^Ibid.  p.  ICl. 
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Tliore  wa-*  :i  liir;;o  two  fltory  hnii^o,  linvin;;  a  loni:  *ti)op  in  front.  —  yfnnjnnt,  p.  63. 

Tilt"  ni-ii'H  fsill,  till'  il:ii^U-!<  <lro<>p, 
AihI  ull  alKiiit  tlic  aiiricnt  »f/yy) 
Till'  caj:rr  !*|jam>wH  soar  nn«l  j»w«m»j). 

Sura  P*rry,  Thr  l^iftntl  of  yftfOrUtud  Ifali. 

I  -hall  >tr|»  !»ark  lo  my  party  within  tho  stmip.  —  /itirkir(0Kl!t  uj  (\iutuht. 

'!'!:«•  >f'aip  U  ii]>,  aii'l  1  have  jti^^t  plaiitt'ii  lioji-i  at  the  )ia.*»o  uf  tlic  piHars.  —  l^fid. 
p.  'lo'.». 

To  Srui'.  To  stay,  ti)  ahuk*  ti'inporarily  ;  as  "^Vhenyou  coiiir  to  New 
Ycirk,  stnp  with  iih'  instead  «>f  jroiii;^  to  a  hotel.** 

'I'h«»oc  \%hi>  n-iiiaiii  at  hoino  know  little  of  the  lu'wcr  |H>rtion«  f>f  our  (*<iiiiitn',  and 
of  tiii'  priiiii'val  >t\l<*  of  livin;;.  I  rvi'vwxXy  ttftpftftl  with  a  finon<l  on  murt-duy. 
Tlio  <iMiit-li«iU-«'  wa-«  of  li";:-,  without  a  thnir,  ctf.  —  (.'vrn*p.  »»/"  \twniL  I**iil*f  Adi\ 

Stokk.  Ill  ih«*  I'liitrtl  Stat«'s  and  Canada  sho|H  of  ev«Ty  kind  fur  the  t4iIo 
ot*  ;r«K»d-,  \\h»llnT  at  who)i'>ale  or  retail,  aix»  efiininoidy  eallfd  stores, 
Thii^  wo  h:\\r  dry  jtimhIs  stfrrs^  ?Imm»  stores,  U^ok  stores,  hardware  stores^ 
ctf.  t'te.  Tiii>  UM*  f)t*  (he  won!.  whoM*  pn»|MT  meaning;  is  a  iiia«;iiziii<!  or 
>t<)r<'}i()ii*-('  whi'H'  nifrehandi>e  or  niovahle  pmiMTty  i^  kept,  seems  to  arise 
from  I  hat  tendfiu'v  lo  iht*  iiia^riiiliHjiieiit  with  whieh  Aiueriraii>  have  heen 
(■har;:rd.  Tlie  word  s/top  is  tlitis  ahiiost  wh<dly  dix^anhil.  e.\et*|it  in  the 
sen-r  «tf  workshop. 

Stoim:  C'l«»tiii:s,  Sr«»KK  (Jnons.  Clothing;  or  other  artieli"*  piin-ha-ied  at 
a  -"tnTf,  a-*  f»|»po-«'d  to  thoM*  which  are  home  made.  Th<'*«*  phnise.4  nro 
n-td  only  in  out  of  thi'  way  M-etion-*  of  ih«»  Oiiunlry.     Com  p.  lit'Utjhteu, 

ST<M:r.Ki:r.ri:K.  In  Ainrrit-a  a  man  who  hits  the  earo  of  a  s»lor«*  or  ware* 
liiMisi':  a  >hopkr<'pfr.  Th<'  otliet-r  who  ha<  ehar^e  of  the  ^'ovi*niment 
wan-hoii-r,  whi-n-  pri»p«Tiy  to  thi*  vahie  <if  miIlion<i  is  dt'|N»*ii«'d  for  iii- 
sprrtioii  or  for  .''afi'-kr«'j»injr,  i>  a  storrleeper :  .-o  too  i-*  ch»'  man  who 
stainU  hrhind  tin'  eountrr  (»f  a  [lahry  ^h<»p,  and  deals  out  yard<<  of  ta|>c 
and  papers  of  pin-*. 

Smui:  I*AY.     Paymt-nt  made  for  pHnliiee  or  other  :irtichM  piirrha^wl,  by 

PnhN  from  a  >(ore.  in.otead  of  cixAu     This  is  a  c«»mmon  way  of  buying 

]>nH liter  ill  lite  eoiindy.     St»metiim'-i  a  deah-r  ajn^^e.4  to  |iny  half  in  codh 

an<l  lialfotit  of  hi^  -lore,  i.  e.  in  st* ire  pay. 

Si  ••.  a  ;;irl  ha<«  jii«t  arrivcil  with  a  ])ut  of  Uuttcr  to  tnule  off  for  itfivr /my.  She 
w.irit<i  ill  cxihaii^t'  a  \anl  oi  raliixi.  a  iiuarter  uf  tea,  a  quart  <if  mola.*.4e4,  aoiiM 
r.k'li<!i  ^'^  t'-l,  a  p!ii^  of  inli.ir.  n,  two  )ii|n'«,  a  tiuv-titnih  ctiiub,  a  ftalt  m.-u'Lvrx'!,  a  doM 
•  t  r!lll^;lI'',  iw'i  -Ink-*  ••!'  eanily,  luul  a  Uitllo  uf  rum.  —  i\tyt.  Vii-*:'s  .I'/onfurcS, 
p.  54. 

Sh»i:m.  A  Ai.ii'nt  wind;  a  tempi'st.  Tlius  *' a  storm  of  wind**  U  correct 
laii'.Miajo,  a-i  the  pmper  >eii<*e  of  the  word  is  rushing,  violence.  It  has 
primarily  no  re  fere  nee  to  a  full  of  niin  or  snow ;  but,  as  a  violent  wind  id 
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oflcn  attended  with  rain  or  snow,  tlie  word  storm  has  come  to  be  usedy 
most  improperly,  for  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow  without  wind.  —  Welmier. 

To  Storm.  To  blow  with  violence ;  impersonally,  as,  it  storms,  —  JPe&- 
ster.     We  use  it  improperly  in  the  sense  of  to  rain  or  to  snow. 

Stort.  a  floor ;  a  flight  of  rooms.  —  Johnson,  In  the  United  States  the 
floor  next  the  ground  is  the  first  story.  In  England,  what  we  call  the 
"  second  story  "  is  called  the  "  first  floor." 

Straddle-Bug.  The  popular  name  for  a  beetle.  In  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  cockroach  is  called  a  straddle-boh. 


Shew  mo  tho  man  wlio  docs  not  deliglit  in  tho  departaro  of  winter,  and  I  will 
hi))it  to  you  one  who,  as  Shecpspcar  says,  is  "  fit  for  treacle,  straddie-huga^  and 
ppooks."  —  Dow*8  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Straight.     1.     Even  or  uniform  in  quality.    A  term  used  in  commercei 

and  particularly  among  flour-dealers,  as,  ^  A  thousand  barrels  of  Rochester 

flour,  straight,  brought  $5,"  meaning  that  the  thousand  barrels  were  all 

alike,  or  that  the  same  brand  ran  straight  through. 

2.   Pure,  genuine,  undiluted,  un contaminated. 

My  glass  of  brandy,  which  should  have  been  straight,  was  snrrcptitioiuly  diluted 
with  Croton  water.  —  DocsUcks. 

In  the  presidential  contest  of  1844  no  man  was  more  fierce  in  his  hostility  to 
Henry  Clay  tlian  the  present  candidate  of  tlio  straigfU  Whigs  for  tho  Vico-Ptesldeiicj. 
—  N.  Y,  Conritr  and  Enquirer,  Sept.,  1856. 

Tho  straifjht  Repuhlican  Convention  is  to  meet  to-morrow.  Itfr.  Somner^a  anti- 
slavery  opinions* are  very  strong,  and  this  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  condiuion  that 
he  is  witli  tlie  straiyhts.  —  N.  Y.  Times,  Oct.  14,  1857. 

Straight  out.     Pure  ;  genuine  ;  unsophisticated. 

Anne  was  indignant  with  that  straight  out  and  generous  indignation  which  beloon 
to  women,  who  are  ready  to  follow  their  principles  to  any  result  with  more  inoon- 
sideratc  fearlessness  than  men.  —  Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  IL  p.  319. 

We  feci  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  just  now  to  I)C  a  straight-out  Whig,  sitting  <^1wi 
on  tumult V  wheel.  —  ^V.  Y,  Commercial  Adv.,  May,  1856. 

Straight-spokex.     Plain-spoken  ;  downright ;  candid. 

I  'm  not  a  going  to  spoil  tho  appeanmce  of  licavcn  by  foolishly  attempting  to 
garnish  it  with  artificial  flowers,  nor  to  blacken  hell  till  it  shines  like  a  new  polialMd 
boot.     Not  I.     I  'ni  a  stra'njht-spohen  prcaclicr.  — Dow*8  Sermons, 

I  'm  a  straiyht  sftoken  kind  o'  creetur, 

TImt  blurts  right  out  wluit  's  in  his  head ; 
And  if  I  've  one  peculiar  feature. 

It  is  u  nose  that  wont  be  led.  —  Bigtoio  Papers,  p.  88. 

Straight  as  a  Loon's  Lkg,  is  a  common  simile  in  New  England. 

They  were  puzzled  with  the  accounts  ;  but  I  saw  tlirough  it  in  a  minit,  and  made 
it  all  as  straight  as  a  loon*s  leg,  —  Maj,  Downing^ $  Letters,  p.  42. 
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Straight  vv  axi>  down.     Plniii  ;  cnmlid;  honest. 

If  thrrc  w:m  any  iljinu'  w.inlin;:  to  jirovc  tliat  lawyer*  wore  not  straight  up  and 
#/•»«■«  in  thrir  <I«.'alin;;.-»,  tluit  woiili!  do  it.  —  Sim  Sli'l;  Human  Sttiurr. 

Stkain,  iiistciul  ul'   gprain,  is   frc(iueiitly  heard.     **  I    hiive  strained  my 

ankli*.** 


Stkaxp.    1.  Tho  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River  npply  the  term  to  a  landing- 
phuT  ;  as,  tho  stntnd  Hi  Kiiifj^ston.  —  Webster, 

'J,    In  the  Souili  the  word  strand  denotes  a  fibre,  as  a  hair  of  the  head, 

Sti:an<;i:k.     Ii  U  (lie  common  pnictice  in  the  We:iteni  States  to  accii>t  a 

jM'rson  whosi'  iijini**  i««  not  known,  by  this  title.    In  Knf^huid,  for  example, 

a  prison  wouhl  sjiy,  *•  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  if  this  is  the  ro:id  to  W'f** 

At  ih<'  West  lie  would  say,  **  Stramjer,  is  this  the  road?  "  etc. 

I'li'li-r  (III*  iK'iiJL'n  influence  uf  the  Christian  religion,  a  civiliiation  waa  jrrowins 
up  in  tlio  worlil  wliidi  hail  carrii'il  nioileni  nation«/iir  tieyond  the  tioast«d  iX'fincini'nt 
of  unrit-nt  (ip-<M-e  nnd  Home.  With  them  the  word  **  utrant^r"  wai  iiynonrnioa* 
t^ith  "enemy:  "  hut  umon;;  u<.  *' */nffir;fr  "  woa  hut  another  name  for  "friend."  — 
>/">*"A  itj  A'.  //.  <  or*',  Wu«!jin;rton. 

iSiKAi*.     A  nizor-^tmp  is,  with  u-*,  p.-nendly  cidletl  a  mzor^trnp. 

SiKArrKn.     Ti^xht ;  hard  up  for  money. 

.In!in  Sero<rr:iiH.  :it  2  r.  m.,  \^  on  the  hunt  for  tlic  wherewithal  to  pay  a  note  in 
hank.  He  meeiA  Jere.  I/«i\vnik>.  wlio  l(Kik!(  elici'rful,  as  thuiu;h  he  may  have  a  few 
hnndrvd.  Si-n>^;:inM  trie^  him.  No  ;;o.  Ixiwmles  iii  ttrapped  ;  liad  to  |iaT  hU 
%\it'<-'<i  (uu<in%  l:i«t  ipuirti'r's  n.*nt,  nhirh  OMi^iumed  wluit  he  liad  re^rved  for  cumMit 
f  xjM-n^e*,  ^\heIl  he  m.ide  hi-  hi>l  {•un-hii>e  of  Mock.*.  —  -Va/.  Jnlilli'jfticrr,  Oct.,  1857. 

Stkvw   1»aii..     Worthlt's-i   bail;  bail  given  by  *•  men  of  stniw,"  i.  e.  per- 

s<»ns  who  pn't«>nd  to  the  p(»ssession  of  projK'rty,  but  have  none. 

'rh<  n'  \<  a  cla*:4  of  |K'ttifo;:t^rA  afiout  the  N.  Y.  Tomh«  who  arc  in  Irapie  with 
tli<^  I'l/iite  ju«ti<es  to  pt  all  the  money  ther  can  out  of  their  TJctims, and  baring 
ili\i<l<-il  tlii'  oit-uN  till'  eul|tritfi  an*  «eut  forth  unwhipfK'd  of  justice.  Taking  ifniir- 
^l.7  i-i  the  fivorite  ili**!^".'.  The  " shyster'*  is  permitted  to  vL*it  him  or  her, and  with 
a  t<>iii;ue  praetiMMl  in  t)io  art,  he  dwells  ufion  the  rhanrei  the  prisoner  runs  of  Sing 
i^iWiZ  prison,  adding  that  for  a  ix)a<idenition,  he  (thethyfter)  might  effect  a  lilierarion. 
If  the  priooner  h.i<i  mitney.  it  \*  |»aid  at  oniT.  The  magistrate  haring  ivceivcd  hia 
sh.iri'.  .1  "  man  of  .«traw  "  is  taken  ai  bail,  and  tlie  prisoner  is  UiMliarged.  —  ( 11  aiA.) 

I'r-r.n.j  >''ir. 

Anion::  the  h^.^^i  f>f  other  evil.4  which  hare  lieen  foflerrd  toexUt  in  the  adminbtra- 
ti m  I  it  "ur  <  rini.iial  \.i\y*  for  years  pa.<t.  the  practice  of  taking  im*<iion>>i!tfe  |ii*r<ons 
?.>r  ?-.iil  h.iH  liem  one  whifh  ha.«  pmhaMy  most  interfered  with  the  <'»)ur»e  of  ju«tii^. 
I.tk'^  t^>-  profi>»ional  jun>r.  *' ftntw-lmil '*  hail  beixime  a  regular  traule,  and  its  pur- 
\nt^>'  n.it  to  Lr>-t  ileHftentte  eriminald  out  of  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  inrolve«l  tho 
crime  i>t'  {NTJiiry  of  coupm*.  I>ut  there  are  rascals  enough  ready  to  commit  peijarj 
for  pay.  ant  I  the  more  dei^peratc  tho  case  agaiiut  the  criminal,  the  leM  willing  are 
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his  friends  to  run  the  risks  of  trial.    Hnndrcds  of  criminolfl  haye  escaped  the  pmnih' 
mcnt  due  to  their  offences  through  this  abuse.  —  Philadelphia  Ledger,  1858. 

Streak.    A  vein ;  a  turn.     Applied  to  mental  peculiarities. 

Just  act,  now,  as  if  you  had  got  a  streak  of  sometliing  in  yoa,  such  as  a  man  ought 
for  to  have  wiio  is  married  to  one  of  the  very  first  families  in  old  Yiiginia.  —  Mn. 
Stowf,  Dred,  Vol.  I.  p.  120. 

"  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  insiniwato  that  I  'm  queer,  do  you,  MoIIissy  ?  " 
"  O  no,  Priscillc,  Idident  mean  to  insiniwato  that,  but  then  yoa  know  almost  ereiy- 
l)ody  has  their  queer  streaks." —  Widow  Ikdott  Papers,  p.  121. 

Streaked,  or  Streaky.     "  To  feel  streaked  "  is  to  feel  confused,  alarmed. 

I  begun  to  feel  streaked  enough  for  our  folks,  when  I  see  what  was  done  on  Boston 
Common.  —  ^f(iJ.  Downing* s  Letters,  p.  18. 

Oil,  what  a  beautiful  sight  the  ocean  is  when  there  aint  no  land  in  sight  I  There  we 
was  in  a  little  sIicU  at  the  mercy  of  them  Iiig  waves,  higher  than  father's  bam.  I  never 
did  feel  so  streaky  and  mean  afore  ;  talk  of  a  grain  of  sand,  why  I  felt  like  a  starved 
speck  of  dust  cut  up  into  homoeopathic  doses  for  a  cliild  two  minits  old.  —  Hiram 
Digdow,  Letter  in  Family  Cvmpanion. 

Gtn.  Tell  tiio  truth ;  keep  back  nothing ;  I  promised  no  harm  shall  happen 
you. 

Doolittle.  Oh,  I'll  tell  all  now ;  I  won't  stay  to  bo  hanged  first  1  Oh,  the  good 
gracious  suzz  !  how  streaked  I  feel  all  over !  —  D.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  Eng» 
land. 

But  when  it  comes  to  bein'  killed,  I  tell  ye  I  felt  streaked. 
The  fust  time  'tever  I  found  out  why  bayonets  wuz  peaked.  — 

Lowell,  Big^mo  Papen, 
Daniel  Webster  was  a  great  man,  I  tell  you ;  he'd  talk  King  William  out  of  sight 
in  half  an  hour.  If  he  was  in  your  house  of  Commons,  he'd  make  some  of  your  great 
folks  look  i)retty  streaked.  —  Sixm  Slid:,  1st  Series. 

To  Streak,  or  To  Streak  it,  is  to  run  as  fast  as  possible. 

O'er  hill  and  dale  with  fury  she  did  drcel, 
A'  roads  to  her  were  good  and  bad  alike ; 
Nanc  o't  she  wyl'd,  but  fonvard  on  did  streak.  — Bosses  Udenore. 

1  was  certain  it  was  n't  no  fox  or  wolf,  but  a  dog ;  and  if  I  did  n't  streak  off  like 
greasoil  liu^htniu'.  —  Carlton,  The  New  Purchase,  Vol.  L  p.  78. 

I  streaked  it  for  Washington,  and  it  was  wellnigh  upon  midnight  when  I  readied 
the  Wliitc  House.  —  MiJ.  Ihwning's  Letters,  p.  91. 

When  I  did  got  near,  he  'd  stop  and  look,  cock  his  ears,  and  give  asnnff,  as  if  he'd 
never  seen  a  man  aforo,  and  then  streak  it  off  as  if  I  had  been  an  Indian.  —  Porter's 
Tah:s  of  the  South-  Wtst^  p.  165. 

As  soon  as  I  touched  land  I  streaked  it  for  home,  as  hard  as  I  could  hiy  legs  to 

the  ground.  — .S'.  Slirk,  Iluinnn  Nature,  p.  59. 

'T  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  such  a  horse,  and  'twas  a  pleasure  to  crop  him,  and 
streak  it  away,  at  a  brushing  canter,  for  a  good  five  miles  at  a  stretch.  — -jSiirbm^ 
}yimvam  and  Cabin,  p.  85. 
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What  bring!  ft  dock  ft  9tr&ikin^  ii  down  itreftm  if  banuuifl  ftint  behind  her  I  ftnd 
who  'fl  in  thene  diggins  bat  IndiftOi  ?  — Rmxtim,  Far  Wett,  p.  79. 

How  manj  do  I  iee  aroond  rae,  thftt  wulinglj  pennic  the  worm  of  comiption  to 
};naw  ftt  their  alreadj  moth-eaten  raorali !  Ah  1  their  name  is  Legion  ;  and  the  wnj 
they  are  Urtaking  it  down  the  dark  road  to  ruin,  ii  aorrowfol  to  steam  looomotiTet. 
—  Dow*i  SrrmoM,  Vol.  111.  p.  108. 

Strkaked  Ba88.     Striped  baas.    New  England. 

Stretch.     On  a  stretch  u  continuous] j ;  without  oeflsation* 

Chanky  aMd  to  whistle  three  days  and  nights  on  a  9hrdck.  —  TraitM  ofAmtriam 
Ifum0r. 

Stretcher.  1.  A  well-burnt  and  smooth  brick  used  for  fronts  of  buildings. 
Under-burnt  brickn  are  called  saimom  bricks  from  their  light  color ;  and 
over-bunit  and  |)artially  vitrified  bricks  are  called  arch  and  pilhr  bricks,, 
from  their  {losition  in  the  kiln. 

2.  A  falsehood.     Colloquial  in  England  and  with  us. 

Whenever  Mnt.  Oscar  Dost  told  ft  ttretektr,  old  Waters  was  expected  to  swear  to< 

it.  —  FUM,  iHuma  at  PclrrviUe. 

Stkk^kex.     **  Thi.<<  ancient  participle,"  says  Mr.  Pickering,  ''is  much  used 

in  Coiign\<«s  and  our  other  legislative  assemblies.     A  member  moves  that 

oortain  part.^  of  a  bill  should  be  ttricken  out,**  etc.  —  Voeahulary, 

The  use  of  the  word  referred  to  bj  Mr.  Pickering  is  peculiar  to  u% 

thougli  tht^re  are  examples  of  its  occasional  use  in  England  applied  in 

other  wav8. 

Many  of  the  f(»rcigneni  were  mach  9tnekm  with  the  splendor  of  the  scene. —Lon- 
don  Statesman,  Jane  10,  1814. 

Strike.     An  instrument  with  a  straight  edge  for  levelling  a  measure,  a 

strickle.  —  Worce4ter,     To  sell  bjf  tke  itriify  is  not  to  heap  up  the  arti- 

chs  as  is  usually  done  with  fiotatoes,  apples,  etc,  but  to  scrape  off  what  is 

uIhjvc  the  level  of  the  top,  as  in  selling  grain,  salt,  or  the  like.    In  Mat- 

sachusetti  it  is  provided  that, 

Craoberries  and  all  other  berries  shall  be  sold  hjf  cAs  sftifct  or  Imrnl 
same  as  flax-seed  and  other  similar  articles  are  measared.  ^i 


Striker.     A  bruijter ;  a  ruffian. 

String.     1.  A  row;  number;  lot. 

Here  >  a  whole  ttriny  of  Whig  Congmsmen  elected  by  tbt  Staiiof  New  Toik.  ^ 
Xew  York  Tnhvne, 

2.  A  common  name  among  teamsters  for  a  whip. 

With  M>nic  judicioos  toaches  of  tbs  tirimg,  the  hones  art  iadaoed  ID  all  aggie  as  tar 
tlicir  livcA.  —  Mrt.  Claven,  A  New  Home,  p.  9. 

Strino-Bkans.    The  common  name  for  yoiiiig  kidnej  baana  finom  lh»* 

89 
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string-like  fibre  stripped  from  the  side  of  the  pod  in  preparing  it  for  the 
table.     See  Bush-bean,  • 

Stripe.     Pattern,  kind,  sort. 

Den,  if  ho  was  of  de  right  stripe  he  went  straight  to  glorj,  and  is  now  a  ilioiitln' 
hallelujah  wid  de  great  congregation  in  do  New  Jerusalem.  r-Emma  BaariSUu, 

The  call  of  the  Soft-shell  Convention  was  signed  by  twelve  men  of  the  Free-Sofl 
Buffalo  stripe.— N,  Y.  Herald,  July  7, 1856. 

The  Yankee,  though  cosmopolite  in  general  and  personally  polite  in  particiilar, 
cltcrishcs  at  heart  a  great  sympathy  for  his  own  stripef  even  when  he  hides  it,  Kko  die 
ground  work  of  a  rising  speculation,  from  the  world.  — Mace  Sioper,  in  frndberftodbB* 
Mag.,  March,  1856. 

Striped  Bass.     {Ldbrax  lineatus.)     One  of  the  most  highly  esteemed 
fishes  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  called  also  Streaked  Bass  and  Bode  fish. 

Striped  Ground  Squirrel.    See  CkipmuL 

Strong.     To  go  it  strong^  means  to  do  a  thing  with  energy  or  peneTei^ 

aiice.     See  Go  it  strong. 

The  pilot  on  duty  above ;  another  was  calling  out  the  CaptBin,  who  venf  d  wiivm^ 
at  cards.  — Porter^s  Tales  of  the  South- West,  p.  107. 

You  should  go  it,  icmarkcd  Spifflekins,  go  it  strong,  that 's  the  way  to  scatter  dw 
hlue  dcA-ils,  go  it  strong. — Aca/'s  Peter  Ploddy,  p.  46. 

Struck  under  CoNyicxiON.     Impressed  with  a  sense  of  personal  ainfid- 

11  ess. 

To  Stub,  or  Stump.    ^  To  stub  one's  toe,"  is  to  strike  it  against  any  thing 
in  walking  or  running.  An  expression  often  used  by  boys  and  oUiotb  who 

go  barefoot. 

Lives  there  a  Yankee 
Who,  if  he  stubs  his  toe  and  fall, 
Do  n't  want  to  swear,  hut,  great  or  small, 
WiU  vent  his  ire  with,  "  Dam  it  aU ! 

By  golly!  "—  Yankee  Philoeophy.    . 

Stuck.     1.  To  be  stuck,  is  to  be  stuck  fast,  unable  to  proceed. 

My  dear  hearers,  I'm  stuck  to  hegin  with.  When  I  want  ideas,  they  never  oam^ 
they  are  off  playing  truant.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  III. 

2.  To  be  taken  in ;  to  be  taken  advantage  of  in  a  trade.    To  be  Jfiidfc 
tcit?i  a  thing,  is  to  have  an  unsalable  article  foisted  upon  one. 

We  're  the  only  Eastern  folks  in  the  Yonkville  Stock,  nnless  Mr.  Sloper  will  takiB 
a  few  shares,  and  of  course  anybody  else  may  he  studc  and  be  darned.  — ^Mwe  ShptTf 
in  Knickerbocker  Mag.,  J^farch,  1856. 

We  got  stuck  with  a  bad  lot  of  paper,  and  were  obliged  to  stick  it  on  to  our  liid- 

ers.  —  Providence  Journal, 

To  Stuff.    To  quiz. 
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Stuff  KM  NT,.     Stuffing;  sooi^oning  for  meat  or  poultry,  usually  made  of 

bn;n(l  an<l  herbs  to  give  it  a  higher  reliish.     Western.       . 

By  way  of  amende  ^^or  the  dried  ap  torkcy]  qaart«  of  gravy  were  jadii'ioasly 
cni|)tii'«l  oQ  onr  platcri  from  the  wa«h-hanD  liowli.  That  aldo  moijitened  the  Uufftnin 
compoM<l  of  Indian  meal  and  saaiaget.  —  Carltom,  Tke  New  Purckaae,  Vol.  I.  p.  18i. 

Stuffy.     Angry  or  sulky ;  obstinate.     Colloquial  in  the  United  States.  — 
Worcester, 

Stumi*.  The  port  of  a  tree  remaining  in  the  earth  after  the  tree  id  eut 
down.  This,  in  the  Wedtem  countried,  was  nuwle  uite  of  as  the  most  eon- 
v<'iu«Mit  8tand  from  whi<*h  to  address  the  people.  Ilenoe,  to  take  the  stump 
is  to  go  on  on  electioneering  campaign. 

To  Stump.     1 .  To  chullonge.    Also  to  puzzle,  confoond. 

Dal>l>«  tumii  op  his  none  at  bettiiig.  Instead  idthmpin^  hb  antagonist  by  lannch- 
ing  out  \i»  ttiih,  he  shakea  a  portentoo*  fist  andcr  hit  dom,  and  the  affair  is  tettled. 
—  \ttil*»  Chiiivoid  SIxtehts. 

When  you  S4*c  I»nl  Sydenham,  t(ump  him ;  and  ask  him,  when  a  log  is  hewed 
and  s^iuitrvil,  if  lie  can  tell  the  tenth  side  of  iL  —  Ham  Stick, 

HoAven^  and  canh  1  tliinks  I,  wluu  does  all  this  meant  I  knowed  I  had  n't  dono 
any  thin^  to  be  put  in  prison  tut,  and  I  never  was  to  stumpni.  —  M*tj,  Jvnfs't  Gmv^ 
tliip,  }).  133. 

1  I'lit  a  (^>uundnim  to  tlwm.    They  were  all  ttymjtt,  and  gave  it  np.  —  CVodbett's 

2.  To  stump  ttj  is  a  cant  phrase  signifying  to  make  electioneering 
^|>eerh<M  in  favor  of  oneself.  —  Worcetter,  This  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
tht*  ba<*kwo(Nls,  wh(*re  the  stimip  of  a  tree  often  supplies  the  place  of  the 

EnglL^h  hustings. 

WhiK'  I  wii!*  ut  Pooriu,  Illinoiii,  I  heard  a  political  speech  from  General  Shields, 
who  witx  At  thiit  time  »tumfum^  it  throngh  the  State,  as  a  candidate  for  tbi  Senate  in 
phut'  of  Mr.  Hrifst'. —  Ixtt.jhtm  itlimoit,  i\'.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

It  \*  uiKlcrst«M>d  that  Col.  Benton  intends  to  thtmp  the  State  [of  Missouri]  as  a 
rnndidato  fi>r  tlic  ^tiomatnrial  chair.  —  <^V«c  York  CiMrier, 

Stump  Orator.     A  man  who  harangues  the  people  fitmi  the  stomp  of  a 

tree  or  other  elevation. 

Stump  Oratory.    The  oort  of  popolar  speaking  vaed  bj  atmnp  oraton. 

Stump  Spkakkr.     A  |M>pular  political  speaker. 

Tho  Hon.  W.  K.  Thompson  of  Indiana,  one  of  the  most  popular  sTmnp  tptahn 
of  the  d;iy.  udlIlv^«^  a  laive  mectinf;  of  Whigs  from  the  sloop  of  Bamnm's  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  in  support  of  the  nominations  of  the  laie  Whig  ConTcntioa.  —  LtUer 
/nun  W'tshinqtun,  X.  Y.  llrrald,  June  81,  1848. 

Stump  Spkkc  ii.    A  iipeech  made  from  a  stomp  or  other  eleTatioo ;  L  e.  an 
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electioneering  speech  in  favor  of  one's  self  or  some  other  political  candi- 
date. 

We  had  of  ooorso  a  passion  for  stnmp  speaking.  Bat  recollect,  we  often  movnt 
the  stump  onlj  figorativelj ;  and  very  good  stump  speeches  are  delivered  from  A  table, 
a  cliair,  a  wliiskcy-barrcl,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  we  make  the  best  stump  ipeedUi 
on  horseback. —  Carlton,  The  Neio  Purdiase,  Vol.  I.  p.  211. 

When  jon  see  a  politician  extra  fall  of  patriotism,  and  stuffed  with  shamp  jpeeefte*^ 
you  may  take  it  for  granted  he  wants  office  either  for  himself  or  for  some  pafticoltf 
friend.  — Dow*8  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  p.  132. 

Stumpaoe.  The  sum  paid  to  owners  of  land  for  the  priyilege  of  catting 
the  timber  growing  thereon.     State  of  Maine. 

Stumper.    A  puzzler. 

My  note  was  a  stumper  to  Sally ;  so  she  got  Jess  to  explain  it>  and  the  wmj  he  did 
it  was  enormous.  —  72o&6,  Squatter  Life. 

Stun,  for  stone^  so  pronounced  in  the  back  parts  of  New  England. 

Captaiu  Stone,  I  'to  been  clean  away  amongst  the  Yankees,  where  they  call  your 
name  Stunn.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  145. 

Sturtion.     a  common  pronunciation  for  nasturtium. 

To  Stutter.  To  saunter  lazily,  with  a  slip-shod  movement.  This  is  not 
a  common  word.  I  have  never  met  with  it  except  in  the  example  quo- 
ted. 

I  stuttered  up  to  No.  4  yesterday  arter  the  funeral ;  but  they  are  so  grown  over 
with  rum  there,  you  can  hardly  tell  what  is  nater  and  what  is  not.  —  Margaret, 
p.  327. 

SuANT,  or  Suent.  Even;  uniform;  spread  equally  over  the  surface. 
Provincial  in  England.  —  Holloway.  Used  by  farmers  in  some  parts  of 
New  England,  and  applied  thus :  "  The  grain  is  sowed  suant"  L  e.  even- 
ly ;  regularly.  —  Pickering. 

Succession  Sale.    A  sale  of  property  to  enable  the  heirs  to  divide  the 

same. 

At  the  succession  sale  of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  minor  heirs  of  S.  A.  end  A. 
X.  Boillic,  at  the  court-house  [of  Rapides],  on  Saturday,  17th  inst.,  long  Sams 
were  bid.  —  Louisiana  Democrat,  July  20,  1858. 

SccK  IN,  or  Suck.    A  cheat,  deception. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  utter  a  sylUible  of  complaint ;  bat  I  can't  help  Mymg 
it  confidentially,  and  before  man  alone,  that  life  is  all  moonshine  —  a  monstioiis 
humbug  —  a  grand  suck  in.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  II.  p.  316. 

To  Suck  in.  To  take  in ;  to  cheat ;  to  deceive.  A  figurative  expression, 
probably  drawn  from  a  sponge,  which  sucks  up  water.  To  he  sucked  in, 
is  to  be  "  sponged  "  out  of  one's  money,  or  to  be  cheated  in  a  bargain. 
It  is  a  low  expression,  though  oflen  heard,  and  is  understood  by  alL 
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"  I  nin't  t>oun(l  to  drive  nolKMly  in  the  middle  of  the  night/'  laid  the  driver  ;  "  to 
vou  don't  tn-  to  $urk  me  in  there."  —  Mrs.  Claven*s  Forttt  Lift^  Vol.  I.  pT  109. 

Who  wax  the  tii>t  unfortunate  ftpcrulator  ?  Jonah.  Ah  !  why  ?  I)eeau»c  he  got 
tnti'knl  in  I  —  \twsji(tft*r. 

Suck  ATA 811,  or   Si-ccotash.       (NamipiiiMt    Iml.,    nuirlypintath,    com 

lM)ilo<l  whole.)     (rnM*n  Iii<lian  com  and  }>eanA  boiled  together.     It  is  a 

favorite  dish  whenever  these  plants  are  cultivated* 

J(M'l  Harlow,  in  hi.<i  (>oem  on  Ilastj-pudding,  thus  compareB  tuecotath 

with  it : 

Let  the  green  «uocor<JsA  with  thee  contend, 

Ix*t  U'nnft  and  oim  their  f  weetent  juicca  lend ; 

Not  all  the  plate,  how  fam'd  soe'cr  it  lie, 

Can  pleartc  niy  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee.  —  Gtmio  /.  p.  6. 

At  the  two  hundn^lth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island* 

held  in  Providence,  183G,  an  Indian  banquet  in  the  style  of  tha^e  of  tho 

olden  time  was  given. 

An  Indian  mat  l>eing  spread  ont,  a  hus^  wooden  platter  well  filled  with  boiled 
huHjt  ^nufd  th<r  I'entre,  nupported  on  one  fide  bj  a  wooden  diah  of  parched  com, 
and  on  the  other  by  a  !«iniilur  one  of  tuecoUuh,  —  Stone's  Li/e  of  Hoyrlandf  p.  268. 

The  wi^o  Huron  ifl  welcome ;  he  w  come  to  eat  his  titecoUuh  with  hia  brothen  of 
the  lakcii !  —  d/oper.  The  IjomI  of  the  31vhicaMs,  p.  426. 

SucKKU.     1.   A  tuln,*  usi-<l  for  sucking  sherry  cobblers.    They  are  made  of 
silv«*r,  glass,  straw,  or  sticks  of  maccaroui. 

2.  A  ^vry  common  fi:di  of  the  genus  labeo^  and  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties  including  the  Chub,  Mullet,  Barbel,  Homed  Dace,  etc 
They  are  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  riven  of  North  America. 

3.  A  gn>enhom  ;  an  ignorant  clown.     Western. 

I  had  n't  time  to  loatl  ray  gnn  before  the  bear  gathered  npon  him  like  a  Virginny 
bliHxl-mare,  and  the  ni^r^er  give  himself  up  for  a  gone  mscher,  and  fainted  away.  — • 
CixKktti's  liau  Adventure, 

4.  A  hard  drinker ;  a  dnmkard. 

5.  A  mean«  low  fellow ;  a  sponger. 

Oi  the  scaly  tribe  I  may  mention  those  fnofcers  belonging  to  the  body  kMJbrish, 
that  never  riM  tu  the  surface  of  respectability,  whose  sole  stady  appears  to  be  to  see 
how  much  they  can  get  without  the  least  phytkal  ezertkm.  —  Ikm*$  Strmms,  Vol. 
UI. 

0.  A  nickname  applied  throughout  the  West  to  a  natiTe  of  niioois. 
The  origin  of  this  term  is  as  follows : 

The  Western  prairies  are,  in  many  places,  full  of  the  holes  made  bj 
the  cniwtish,  which  descends  to  the  water  beneath.  In  eariy  timcas 
when  travellers  wended  their  way  over  these  immense  plains,  they  very 
prudently  provided  themselves  with  a  long  hollow  weed,  and  when  thirsty, 
thrust  it  into  these  natural  artesiaos,  and  thus  easily  supplied  their  loog- 

39  • 
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ings.  The  crawfish-well  generally  contains  pure  water,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  traveller  drew  forth  the  refreshing  element  gave  him  the 
name  of  "  Sucker,**  —  Lett,  from  lUinois^  in  Providence  JburrnxL 

A  baud  of  muRic  was  sent  thirtj  miles  to  wako  up  the  sleepy  wuekera,  and  draw 
thcin,  by  tho  mapc  of  their  music,  to  the  Douglas  gathering  at  Quincy,  lUinoia.  «- 
N.  Y.  Tribune,  Oct.  19,  1854. 

Sugar  Apple.     See  Sweetsop.  , 

Sugar  Berry.     See  Hachberry, 

Sugar  Busu.  A  collection  of  trees  of  the  sugar  maple,  generally  in  the 
midst  of  a  primitive  forest,  where  maple-sugar  is  made  by  boiling  the  sap 
of  the  tree.     These  are  sometimes  called  sugar  orchards, 

Goin^  into  tho  sugar  htish  has  something  of  the  excitement  which  the  fbrester  lorei 
BO  well  to  mingle  with  all  his  work.  —  The  Americana  at  IIowu,  Vol.  L 

Sugar  Camp.     The  place  where  the  sap  is  collected  from  a  sugar  bnsh 

and  boiled. 

Sugar  Maple.  {Acer  saccharin tim.)  A  handsome  forest  tree  from  fifty 
to  eighty  feet  hi<rh,  from  the  sap  of  which  is  made  the  well  known  maple 
sugar,  Tlu;  wcmkI  is  valuable  for  fuel ;  and  accidental  varieties  of  it  are 
the  Inrd*s-pf/e  maple  and  curled  maple  of  cabinet-makers. 

Some  verses  on  the  Corn-plant  and  Sugar  Maple,  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine, end  thus : 

But  if  our  l)rothers  break  the  chain, 

"Wo  '11  ban*;  by  our  own  staples  ; 
Three  cheers  we  '11  raise  for  Indian  Com, 
And  nine  for  Sugar  Maples. 

Sugar  Orchard.  A  collection  of  maple  trees  selected  and  preserved  in 
the  forest  for  the  puqxise  of  making  sugtu*  therefrom.  Comp.  Sugar 
Bush, 

Sugar  Trek.  The  name  much  used  in  the  West  for  the  sugar  maple,  in 
which  connection  the  word  maple  is  never  used.  Thus,  in  purchasing 
iirewood,  it  is  usual  to  bargain  for  hickory,  sugar,  ash,  etc 

Suit.  In  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  especially,  a  head  of  hair  is 
called,  queerly  enough,  a  ''  suit  of  hair,"  as  in  the  following  descriptioQ 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Cartwright,  of  New  Orleans,  of  a  **  strong-minded  woman."* 

Her  head  was  lan^'c,  ami  features  prominent  and  rather  nuucnline.  Bat  in  ereiy 
other  resj)eet  her  appearance  was  highly  feminine  ;  lier  form  symmetrical ;  her  ikin 
fair,  smooth,  and  soft,  and  lier  well-develo(K'd  limbs  ta])crin(^  into  nniuaaUy  muU 
hands  and  feet.  She  had  a  thick  suit  of  black  hair ;  and,  although  she  had  readied 
her  fortieth  year,  it  had  not  berrun  to  turn  pray,  so  active  was  her  capilUiy  cireiiU- 
tion.  —  Boston  Mtd.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Oct.  L8,  1854. 
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The  face  of  thii  gentleman  wai  itrikinglj  marked  bj  a  mui  of  onoimouf  black 
whiskers  that  6owed  together  and  anited  under  hit  chin.  —  Margaret,  p.  389. 

SuLPiicK.  Bitum(*n.  In  Kentucky  and  Tenn«wce  the  bituminous  rodu 
alK>iind  in  sulphur  Hprinf];^,  and  by  a  Hingular  confusioD  the  odor  of  bitu- 
men, whvre  no  Hulphur  iit  present,  is  yet  called  sulphur. 

To  SrMMAKizE.     To  make  a  summary  of. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  in  speaking  of  the  publications  of  the 
SmiihsfHiiiui  Institution,  says: 

Additional  pupen  arc  «tfjiiffKin«K/  in  the  Report,  all  of  them  making  connidcrable 
advuncied  upon  the  heretofore  unappropriated  domains  of  scienoe.  —  Ang.  31,  1857. 

To  Simmons.     To  serve  with  a  summons.     Applied  to  the  courts  and 

colle;;es.     **  He  was  summonsed  to  appear  before  the  faculty.** 

Mary  lookcil  at  me  and  winked,  and  fayi  ibe,  "  Yon  're  one  of  the  court,  yoa 
know,  Major ;  but  jest  go  out  until  the  court  is  tummomsed  before  the  throne."  —  Maj, 
Juiits's  ViturUkip. 

Sun- Bonnet.  A  home-made  bonnet,  with  a  large  '^cape,"  so  as  to  shield 
}M>ih  the  face  and  neck,  much  worn  by  women  and  girls  in  the  country. 

Sundown.     Sunset.     Peculiar  to  the  United  States. 

Sun-Fish.  (Pomotis  %'ul^ris,)  A  beautiful  little  fresh-water  fish,  so 
ciiIKmI  from  it8  glittering  colors.  From  the  numerous  spot«  on  its  sides, 
it  ir4  of\en  cu11(.h1  Pumpkiu  Seed;  and  in  some  localities  it  govs  by  the 
niunc  of  Bream. 

Sun-Squall.  A  term  applied,  on  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  the  Medu* 
sai\  or  Si'a-Nettles.  It  ap|K'ara  to  be  a  corruptioo  of  the  Germ.  tSchirm^ 
qmiUe  (lit.  umbrella  jelly-fish).     See  Gatt, 

About  Boston  harbor  they  are  called  Sun-^fisk,  a  still  further  corrup- 
tion. 

SuN-ur.     Southern  for  sunrise.     When  the  Southern  traveller  starts  oo  hia 

journey  before  the  appearance  of  the  sun  in  the  morning,  he  says  he 

^  put  out  bright  and  yarly,  an  hour  (or  half  an  hooTi  as  the  case  may  be) 

before  sun-up" 

One  would  think  that  such  a  hone  as  that  might  get  OTsr  a  good  deal  of  giouid 
atwixt  sun-up  and  sundown.  —  Cooper,  Liui  of  (Ae  MiJktfam,  p.  50. 

Sui*AWN.     An  Indian  name  in  unirerMd  use  in  New  Eogland,  New  York, 

and  other  Northern  Staters  lor  boiled  Indian  meaL     It  is  aLio  called 

hasty  pudding^  which  see. 

The  i^ommon  food  of  the  Indians  is  pap,  or  mash,  which  in  the  N«w  Ncch«lands 
i«  named  tuptken.    This  is  so  coaunon  among  thsai»  that  tboj  siMoia  pass  a  day 
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without  it,  unless  thej  are  on  a  journey  or  honting.  We  seldom  Tint  an  Indiaa 
lodge  at  anj  time  of  daj,  without  seeing  their  supaen  preparing,  or  seeiiig  them  eat* 
ing  the  same.  It  is  the  common  food  of  all ;  and  so  fond  of  it  are  thej,  that  wheo 
thcj  visit  our  people,  or  each  other,  thej  consider  themselves  neglected  nnloH  they 
ore  treated  with  supaen.  —  Van  der  Donck^t  New  Netherkmde  (1656),  N,  Y,  Biat,  Soe. 
Collections. 

The  flour  [of  maize]  makes  a  substantial  sort  of  porridge,  called  by  liie  Ameri- 
cans suppome ;  this  is  mode  with  water,  and  eaten  with  milk.  —  Backmoodk  ^f  Gui- 
cu/a,  p.  189. 

E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  mush  I 
On  Hudson's  banks  while  men  of  Belgic  spawn 
Insult  and  cat  thoo  by  the  name  tuppawn, 

Barbw,  Hastg  Pvdding, 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave, 

From  Newbridge  and  Tappan, 
And  tlioso  that  drink  Fassaic^s  wave, 

And  those  who  cat  suppawn, 

Maj.  Andre,  The  Cow  Chase,  1780. 

Supple-Jack.  1.  (Berchemia  voluhilis.)  A  creeper  growing  in  damp 
soils  in  Virginia  and  further  south.  ^  The  vine/'  says  Flint,  ^  resembles 
that  of  the  muscadine  grape ;  but  the  olive  color  is  deeper.  It  is  well 
known  to  attach  itself  so  strongly  to  the  shrub  it  entwines,  as  to  canse 
those  curious  spiral  curves  and  inner  flattenings  that  give  its  aingularitj 
and  value  to  the  supple-jack  cane."  —  Geogr,  of  Miss,  Valley, 

2.   A  child's  toy,  a  jointed  manikin  worked  by  a  string.     Called  also 
a  Jumping  Jack. 

Sure.  Surely  ;  certainly.  "Are  you  going?"  "I'm  going  sure^  or 
"  sure  and  certain,"     South-western. 

"  There,  do  you  see  that  horse  V  said  Jack.  "  Ho 's  a  d^— d  good  horse.  He's 
not  much  to  look  at ;  but  once  get  him  a  going,  and  ho  '11  go  through  h — U  itself,  if 
you  put  him  at  it.  Get  on,  Kendall,  and  I  '11  mount  behind,  and  show  yoa  sSghts-^ 
I  will  sure.**  —  N.  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 

SusE-KNOUGH.  Real  ;  genuine.  Used  in  the  South  and  West  in  the 
same  manner  as  fair  is  in  New  York.  As,  "  This  is  a  stare'Cnouffk 
egg ; "  meaning  that  it  is  a  real  and  not  an  imitation  one.  In  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  absurd  ceremonies  observed  on  shipboard  in  "  crosaing  the 
line,"  a  writer  says : 

The  subject  was  seated  in  the  chair,  some  six  feet  from  the  deck,  where  the  baxber, 
standing  on  a  platform  before  him,  thrust  a  whito-wash  brush  into  a  backet  of  soap- 
suds, and  lutliercd  liis  face  with  great  liberality ;  then,  drawing  from  a  canvas  bag 
Ills  case  of  extensive  razors  (rusty  iron  hoops),  went  through  all  the  mOTements  of 
a  sure-enough  barber.  —  U.  S.  Nauticai  Mag.,  Dec,  1855. 

SuBFACE-BoAT.    See  BaUery, 
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SuurRiSE  Candidate.  A  fresh  candidate  suddenly  put  up  and  eupported 
by  the  wire  workers  of  an  election,  to  subserve  purposes  of  their  own. 

In  A  judicial  dif  trict  a  "tiajirm  coMlidaie"  icmroe  known  m  a  lawyer  or  to  the  peo- 
ple Iwjund  the  local  coart  in  which  he  practijed,  was  ran,  ai  since  ondcr»tood.  to  aid 
in  breaking;  down  one  of  two  able  and  unobjectionable  candidates  fur  the  Sa- 
premc  Bench  of  the  State,  who  had  been  nominated  in  the  conrenttons  of  the  two  op- 
posing political  parties.  —  iVahoMo/  ImitUigettctr,  Sept  90,  18&8. 

Surprise  Party.  A  party  of  persons  who  assemble  by  agreement,  and 
without  invitation,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend. 

SrRRo(2ATE.  In  American  law,  a  coimty  officer  who  has  jurisdiction  in 
granting  letters  testamentary  and  letters  of  administration,  and  of  other 
matter^  relating  to  the  settlement  o^  the  estates  of  testators  and  intestates. 

—  KenV$  CammentarieSj  Vol.  IL  p.  409. 

Surround.  A  frequent  mode  of  hunting  the  buffido  by  the  Indians,  con- 
sists in  making  a  ^  surroumL**  This  is  done  by  inclosing  a  large  herd, 
and  driving  them  over  a  precipice  upon  the  rocks,  or  into  one  of  the  pro- 
found ravines  which  inter.<ei*t  the  prairies  in  variotis  directions.  In  this 
way  thoiisaiids  arc  {sometimes  killed  in  a  single  day.  —  &  I'.  Baird, 

»Sl'rvetor.  One  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  large  U.  S.  Ctistom-houses.  It 
Lt  the  duty  of  the  surt'eyor  to  su|>erintend  and  direct  the  inspectors, 
w«Mgliers,  gaugers,  and  niea^^urers  at  his  port ;  but  he  is,  in  all  cases,  to  be 
subject  to  the  collector.  —  Act  of  March  2,  1799. 

To  SusriciON,  for  to  suspect     South. 

If  he  hjwl  a  tusjncioned  I  was  thar,  he'd  no  more  swore  than  he'd  dared  to  kiM  ny 
Sul  on  a  wsjihinf;  day ;  for  von  «ee  both  on  as  belonged  to  the  same  chorch.  —  Mik§ 
IftMitrr,  bjf  a  MismHtritvt. 

SuToR.  A  syrup  made  from  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  ^  pitahaya  "  (  Oe» 
reus  jiganteus)  by  the  Indians  near  the  river  Gila. 

Suzz!  A  corrupt  pronimciation  of  sirs!  An  exdamatioo  much  used  in 
New  England,  as  f  iVf  is  in  Scotland.  It  is  sometimes  lengthened  into 
Iaiw^  suzz  !  i.  e.  Lord,  sirs ! 

y  SwAD.  or  SwoD.  In  New  England,  a  lump,  maas,  or  bunch ;  abo^  a  crowd. 

—  Wehster,     It  is  an  old  English  colloquialism. 

There  was  ancoi/of  fine  folks,  mad  the  house  was  wsUnlgh  apoa  dmck  fiUL— Jfa;. 
Ikt*rniruf*s  Jjitttrt,  p.  35. 

How  is  a  colonist  al>le  to  paj  for  this  almigfaty  sworf  of  trsriasdaf  plonder,  seeia' 
^  he  has  no  gold  or  silrer.  —  Sam  Slkk,  3d  Ser.  ch.  i. 


Swale.    A  local  word  in  New  England,  signifying  an  interval  or  Tale ;  a 
tract  of  low  Und.  —  Webster.    This  word  is  provincial  in  N<irfi>lk,  Eng- 
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land,  and  means  a  low  place ;  and  shade,  in  opposition  to  sunshine.  — 
Forhy's  Vocabulary, 

To  Swamp.  To  plunge  into  inextricable  difficulties.  —  Webster.  This  use 
of  tnc  word  is  not  in  the  English  dictionaries.  It  is  common  in  the  United 
States,  though  not  elegant.  £x.  "  He  invested  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
land  speculations,  which  swamped\iim ;"  i.'  e.  ruined  him. 

I  Swamp  it  !    A  euphemistic  form  of  oath. 

Had  that  dom'd  old  vessel,  that  frigate  there,  bin  a  stone's  throw  farder  off  ftom 
land,  I  should  never  hi^ve  swimmed  to  shore,  dead  or  alive,  to  all  eternity,  I  ne&mp 
^    it  I  —  D.  Humphreys,  The  Yankee  in  Englcmd, 

Swamp  Honeysuckle.  (Azalea  ntidiflora,)  A  plant  flowering  in 
April  and  IMaj,  which  grows  in  the  swamps  from  Massachusetts  to 
Virginia.    It  is  also  called  ]VIay- Apple  and  Finxter  Blumachj. 

Swamp  Pink.     {Azalea  viscosa.)     A  popular  name  for  the  Swamp-Honej- 

suckle. 

Swamping.  Very  large ;  huge.  The  word  swapping  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  west  of  England. 

And  there  we  saw  a  swamping  gun, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple, 
Uj>on  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle.  —  Song,  Ycmhee  Doodle.  *' 

I  Swan,  or  Swon  1  A  New  England  euphemism  for  " I  swear!"  liwan 
to  mwi !  is  a  heightened  form  of  the  same. 

''  Well,  I  swan!"  exclaimed  the  mamma,  giving  a  round  box  on  the  ear  to  a  dirtj 
little  urchin ;  **  what  made  jou  let  the  little  huzzy  have  yoiu:  specs  1 "  — ^Afiv.  CUu€n*$ 
i   Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  29. 

I  took  a  turn  round  Halifax,  and  I  swan  if  it  aint  the  thanderinest,  drearyest  place 
I  ever  seen,  and  the  people  they  call  Blue-noses.  —  Hiram  Bigdow's  LetLw  fJa^Sg 

Companion. 

I  was  dressed  tarnation  slick.  I  guess  I  nibbed  two  tallow  candles  or  thereabonti 
into  my  hair,  trying  to  make  it  curl;  but  I  swan  to  man  there  wam't  no  cod  to  H^  tar 
it  stuck  out  for  all  sense  like  porcupine  quills.  —  HiU*s  Yankee  Sloriee, 

Well,  I  'vo  jest  come  to  New  York,  and  its  the  damdest  place,  I  swan  to  man,  diat 
you'd  wish  to  see.  —  Story  of  Unde  Ben,  recited  by  HatkeU. 

S  WANG  A.  An  African  word  used  among  the  negroes  in  some  parts  of  the 
Soutli  in  connection  with  buckra,  white  man ;  as  swanya  bucbrOy  meaning 
a  dan<ly  white  man,  or  literally,  a  dandy  devil.  A  friend  in  South  Caro- 
lina inform?  me  that  the  negroes  there  apply  the  term  to  persons  who 
caiTy  themselves  conceitedly.  Thus  of  one  who  is  strutting  about  in  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  they  will  say,  "  lie  kin'  o'  swanga  now." 
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To  SwANT.    To  wash,  as  "to  swant  the  decks."    A  seaman's  word. 

Swat,  or  Swop.  An  exchange;  a  barter.  Mr.  Pickering's  remark  ap- 
|)lie.*«  to  the  noun  sua  well  as  to  the  verb. 

I  'm  for  a  ^hort  talk  in  a  hone-neap,  and  alwaji  tell  a  gentlemen  what  I  wish  to 
do.  —  Gforrpa  Stmri,  p.  28. 

To  Swat,  or  Swor.     To  exchange  ;  to  barter.  —  Johnson, 

This  wonl  has  oAen  been  noticed  by  Englisih  traveilers  in  this  oountiy, 
and  uiny  |M*rha|)H  Ix*  more  common  here  tluin  in  England ;  but  it  is  also 
UMil  by  the  vulgiur  in  that  country.  —  Pickering, 

Clockfl,  notmvfrii,  and  whatever  ebe, 

You  call  a  Yankee  crop, 
If  Tou  have  canh,  he 's  glad  to  tell ; 

If  not,  he  '11  always  neap  ! 
Fur  he  wai  bom  a  roerrhant,  lir, 

A  Yankee  trader  bold, 
Who  tvrapptd  hii  whistle  for  a  knife 

When  onl J  foar  years  old.  —  AUin^  yoniaes  Ballad. 

Swash,  or  Swosii.  In  the  iSouthom  State.4  of  America*  a  name  given  to 
a  narn>w  sound  or  channel  of  water  lying  within  a  sand  bank,  or  between 
that  and  the  shore.  Many  such  are  found  on  the  sliores  of  the  Carolinas. 
—  H'ebster, 

AAer  noon  I  crossed  the  nrask  at  the  east  end  of  the  bay,  and  in  the  evening  got 
into  {^ood  quarters.  —  Bartram'i  Florida,  p.  472. 

Swat,  or  Swot.     A  knock ;  a  blow.    Vulgar.    A  North  of  England 

word. 

To  Swat,  or  Swot.    To  strike,  smite.    A  low  word. 

Tell  mc  tiiat  apun,  ami  I  'U  wwot  yon  over  the  mag.  —  Report  of  the  Bimktr  3ied' 

iu4j  in  Albany,  Jane,  1S48. 

Swket  IIepper  Busu.     See  Alder, 

Swi.i:t-Sop.  {Annona  squamostL)  An  evergreen  shrab,  which  bean  a 
gnx-nish  colored  fruit.  It  is  also  called  Custard  Apple  and  Sugar  Ap> 
pit'.     Wej»t  Indies. 

SwilKT-SCENTED    ShRUB.      ScC  AUtpiC€, 

SwKLL-iiEAD.     See  Bigheady  Na  2. 

Swill- Hots.     A  gang  of  New  York  rowdies. 

Swii.L-MiLK.    The  milk  of  cows  fed  on  the  refuse  of  distilleries. 

To  Swinge.    To  singe.    Provincial  in  various  parts  of  Eogtond*  —  Al> 

liwfU. 
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The  woather  has  been  monstroiu  hot  here,  and  I  don't  think  I  eTer  did  no  lUaff 
jest  sprawled  out  and  twinged  np  so  with  the  son  before.  — Maj.  Jom^b  OomtAipf  p^ 
185. 

Swingle-Tail.  {Alopius  wipes.)  The  popular  name  for  the  Thresher 
Shark,  from  the  use  it  makes  of  its  long,  flexible  tail,  ^  with  whicb,"  aajs 
Dr.  De  Kay,  "it  literally  threshes  its  enemies." — JViiil.  HuLofSeio 

York* 

Switch.  The  movable  rails  and  appendages  for  turning  the  cars  on  a 
railroad  from  one  track  to  another.    The  term  is  now  getting  into  use  m 

Eugland. 

Now  Tom,  yon  skunk,  this  is  the  third  time  you  forgot  to  set  on  that  tmUA,  Hid 
the  last  time  there  was  twenty  people  went  under,  and  the  balance  waa  bnuxed ;  M 
mind  what  you  're  about,  and  don't  forget  the  switch  again,  or  I'm  darned  if  I  don't 
tell  the  boss  (station  master).  — Notes  on  Canada  and  the  U.  S,,  Blackwood,  Sflpty 
1855. 

SwiTCHEL.  Molasses  and  water,  to  which,  sometimes,  a  little  Yinq^  ii 
added.    A  common  beverage  in  New  England. 

Swot.    See  Swat, 

To  Swot.    See  To  Swat 

I  Swowl     A  New  England  euphemism  for  I  swear/ 

Sycamore.     See  Button^  Wood. 

Sy3ipathizers.  a  name  ^ven  to  those  persons  who,  during  the  Canadian 
rebellion  in  1836-37,  sympathized  with  the  malcontents,  and  wished  to 
invade  the  country. 

To  Systemize.  To  systematize.  A  word  rarely  used  hy  good  wri^ 
ers. —  Worcester.  Dr.  Webster,  however,  ^ves  it  the  preference 
over  systematize^  which  he  denounces  as  ^  ill  formed."  What  would 
he  have  thought  of  dogmize  and  stigmizej  by  way  <tf  ^impxavmg''  the 

language  ? 

T. 

To  Table.  To  lay  on  the  table.  <'  The  bill  for  distributing  the  paUie 
lands  among  the  States  was  tabled  by  a  large  migority.'' 

Tagamahac.    Another  name  for  the  Balsam  Poplar,  which  see. 

To  Tackle.    1.  To  harness ;  as,  to  (aeUe  a  horse  into  a  gig,  slei^  ooael^ 
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or  wagon.  —  WeUter.    Local  in  England  and  colloquial  in  the  United 
State.'*. 

2.  To  Acize,  to  lay  hold  of;  as,  a  wrestler  taeJdei  his  antagonist,  a  dog 
tackles  the  game. —  WeUter.     Colloquial  in  England  and  the  United 

States. 

W^ll,  I  tell  you  what,  it  tvck  a  feller  raighty  wide  between  the  ejes  to  totkU  that 
iTtf,  for  it  wa«  a  whi)p|»er.  —  Mnj.  Jonet's  Courttkip,  p.  M. 

I  flMmk  tlio  two  fvllowii  oflT  my  tntnkB  monntmuii  qoirk,  and  wai  goinf;  10  ladUt 
the  chapifi  wliat  had  my  carpet  haf(.  —  Maj.  Jonn*»  TraofU, 

Tlic  po<»plc  are  no  ways  backward  about  diiciustng  the  rabject  of  Mormonism, 
orer-omfitlent  in  thrir  ability  t4>  drmoli^b  every  Gentile  a^nftt  polyf^amy.    One  of 
the  p?ntry  tnckUd  ( fi>v.  Powell  the  other  day,  determined  to  make  a  convert.  —  ^V.  }'. 
Timn,  Aujf.  9,  1858. 

T.VKFT.  A  ("omnion  coarse  8weet-meat,  made  with  treacle  thickene<l  hj 
iNtilin;;.  Alinondd  arc  often  stuck  into  it.  Various  dialects.  —  HalH^ 
iCflL 

Ikith  th(*  wonl  and  the  thing  are  well  known  among  us. 

Tkiw.  A  nlitzht  touch.  A  hoj,  touched  by  one  who  is  in  the  first  instance 
fixtNl  u{M)n  to  rommciice  the  fi;am<s  is  in  liirt  turn  obliged  to  overtake  and 
touch  another  of  the  |>arty,  when  he  cries,  T€ig  !  and  so  the  game  pro* 
(*f«>fl<.    Ai^coniing  to  Mr.  Ilalliwell,  the  same  game  is  played  in  Warwick- 

jjhins  where  it  u*  culled  tick, 

Txii.oK.  A  fish  rciM'tublinn:  the  .iha^,  but  inferior  to  it  in  siie  and  flavor. 
In  the  towim  on  the  Potomac,  the  Blue  fish  is  called  a  SaU-waier 
tiiilor,  , 

Taint.     A  corrupt  abbreviation  for  it  is  noL 

"  Wonder  what  time  it  in  ?  *'  uid  Mitt  Mary.  "  Oh,  kuni  late/'  ttys  he.  "  Is 
then'  goinc  to  Ik*  any  pwaching  here  to-monow  ? " — Maj.  JomeM*s  Oowtakip,  p.  69. 

To  Take  to  Do.    To  take  to  task;  to  reprove.     CoUoqoial  b  £ii|^Hid 

and  in  New  England. 

The  Life  Boat,  a  weekly  sheet  in  this  city,  fal«i  the  Bm  to  db,  for  ils  Qonw  ia  rs- 
Intion  to  the  Liquor  Law.  —  BoHom  Bee,  July  f9,  185S. 

To  Takk  the  Back  Track.     To  recede  from  one's  position. 

TIh'  tin«t  law  of  »elf-pn>senration  has  admonished  Mr.  Douglass  that  he  has  (oae  as 
(at  in  hi«  xlAvrrr  iYm(V4sion<  to  the  Soath  as  he  ran  posribly  go,  and  that,  if  he  woald 
*iivc  himnclf  ut  home,  he  mnut  hJu  Ike  bark  track.  ^N,  Y,  Bvali,  Dtc.  M,  1857. 

To  Take  tub  Rao  off.     To  surpass. 

Ilnw  nftrii  I  h:ivi'  Iiiti;.rhi-d  ovor  the  ftin  of  the  fbrecastle.  I  wonld  back  it  for  wit 
.i;:iiiii>.t  nny  bnr-PMim  in  NVw  York  or  New  Orieaat.  and  I  believe  they  ial*  tk§  rmgt 

'ff  nil  «r\a!ii>n.  —  <  Slid',  .Vi/iirr  twd  Hmimm  Xatvrt,  p.  IS. 

To  Take  the  Shine  off.     See  Shim^  Mo  1. 

4C 
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To  Take  a  Shute.  In  the  West,  a  person  running  away,  or  leaving  in 
a  hurry,  is  said  to  have  "  taken  a  shute J^ 

To  Take  on.     To  grieve ;  to  mourn,  lament.     Colloquial  in  England  and 

the  United  States. 

"  Why,  P0II7,  what's  the  matter,  gal,"  inquired  he ;  "  what  in  thunder  makes  ym 
take  on  so  ?    Come,  out  with  the  cause,  or  I  shall  get  a  blubberin'  too."— Aitt, 

Sfiiiatter  Life. 

To  Take  up.  1.  To  take  up  animals  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  language 
of  the  prairies,  and  means  to  bring  them  in  and  prepare  them  for  a  jour- 
ney or  the  day's  march,  either  by  saddling  them,  or  harnessing  them  to  A 

wagon. 

2.  To  put  up,  as  a  traveller  at  an  inn.     Southern. 

To  Take  Water.     To  run   away,  make  off.      A  Western  expression, 

doubtless  borrowed  from  sportsmen. 

lie  quitted  the  wheel  [of  the  steam-l>oat]  and  made  for  his  state-iDom,  where  he 
stayed  till  the  hoat  reached  Natchez,  when  he  took  tracer,  and  they  do  say  moTed  to 
the  North.  —  Alaj.  Bunkum ,  N.  Y.  Sp.  Tinus. 

Talented.  Furnished  with  talents  ;  possessing  skill  or  talents.  —  Webster, 
This,  says  Todd,  is  "  an  old  word,  long  disused,  but  lately  revived."  It 
is  as  (»orrectly  formed  as  moneyed  or  landed,  which  are  regarded  as  miez« 
ceptioiuible ;  yet  it  is  pretty  generally  condemned,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  water  the  responsibility  of  coining  it  is  cast  upon  the  other,  as  will 
be  seen  from  what  follows : 

The  London  Monthly  Magazine  (Sept.  1831)  blames  Itfr.  Stanley  for 
using  this  word.  *^  Sir  Robert  Peel  referred  it  to  his  American  associft- 
tions,  and  prayed  hiiu  never  to  employ  it  again,  with  all  the  strenaoua- 
ness  of  Oxonian  adjuration."  The  Philadelphia  National  Grazette,  in 
speiiking  of  the  above,  adds :  "  Sir  Robert  was  right  in  protesting  against 
the  word,  but  wning  in  his  reference.  It  is  of  London  cockney  deriva- 
tion, and  still  more  employed  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America.** 

Coleridge  says,  "I  regret  to   see   that   vile  and  barbarous  vocable^ 

talented^   stealing  out  of  the  newspaj>ers  into  the  leading   reviews   and 

most  respectable  publications  of  the  day.    Why  not  shillinged,  farthinged^ 

tenpenced,  etc.     The  formation  of  a  participle  passive  from  a  noun  is  a 

license  that  nothfng  but  a  very  peculiar  facility  can  excuse.     Most  of 

the<e  pieces  of  slang  come  from  America."  —  Table  Talkj  July  8, 1832. 

Mr.  Bulwer  is  not  yet  "  talented"  a  psendo-particic,  which  no  one  will  use  who  it 
not  ripe  for  any  atrocity ;  hut  ho  *'  progresBes  "  at  a  fearful  rate.  —  EditAmrgh  Rn.^ 
Vol.  LXV.  p.  240. 

Talk.     Among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  a  public  oonference,  as  re- 
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iLj>octinrr  pcnro  or  war,  no<^>tiatiun,  and  tlie  like  ;  or  an  ofTirial  verbal 

4*f)miiuiiii(*ati()n  made  fmin  them  to  another  nation  or  it8  agents,  or  made 

to  them  hj  the  same.  —  Webster, 

Bat  ^niikf'K  are  in  the  )ioM)ms  of  their  rtce  ; 
And  thoa^h  tht'j  held  with  as  a  friendlr  talk. 
The  holluw  pcaos'tree  fuU  beneath  tlieir  tomahawk. 

ComfiUU,  (iertrwdt  of  VTi/oming, 

To  Talk  Tl'Kket.     To  talk  in  a  i^illy  manner,  talk  nonsense.     In  allu- 
sion, probahly,  to  the  rtilly  airs  of  a  turkey-eock. 

]\>lly  Ik>an  wiu  not  the  firet  (prl  I  mn  apiinst,  by  a  long  tbot ;  and  I  waA  pta|niy 
apt  tt>  Utlk  twrkrtf  alwavit  wlien  I  got  sociable,  if  it  was  only  out  of  politcocu.  — 
Mr^.'liutotl^  lifp^U***  M'trrittffe. 

Talkin(;-Iron.     A  eomical  name  for  a  gun  or  rifle ;  called  also  tLshoottn^ 

tron,  —  on  the  same  principle  that  in  flash  language  a  putol  is^tL  barker,** 

ami  a  watrli  "  a  ticker,"  and  !«ometime9  "  a  tattler." 

I  hofis  out  of  l>ed,  feelM  for  my  trunk,  and  outa  with  my  taliin'-irom,  that  wai  all 
rraily  loadc<i.  — Stm  Slii'k  in  Knylamd^  ch.  S. 

Tall.     1.    (rrrat ;  fine;  ^>plendid  ;  extravagant.     A  flaiib  wonL 

Stump  stnti;:hton<'il  up  and  started  at  a  pncr  thul  woulil  have  i>tafn;:en*t|  Captain 
Hnrrlay.  KlNwurth,  or  tlie  fn^'atest  iH^leotrian  nivntM>ncd  in  the  anoaU  of  "tail 
walkin;:." —  KntthiU'it  .Sffi/n  fV  KrpetHtion,  V<d.  I.  p.  398. 

l(  y<r  don't  tv»nie  unt  in  fortr  and  do  thing*  open  and  ahore  hoard,  we  'U  liave  a 
fa//  li^rht  \^ith  the  gang.  —  A  »^m^  Yaidxc  in  Trjpai,  p.  129. 

The  piR'ml  found  tlio  next  day  a  night  o'  gold  pierea  and  a  whole  pot  full  o'  the 
/«i//»*/  kind  <./ jcweU.  —  Thr  }*ll«Z■♦^r  Amomy  the  MrnmiiiU, 

Ohio  wurii't  nnr  gnrat  shaken  twenty  ream  ago ;  but  let  me  tell  yon,  Ptranger,  it 
hail  a  mighty  big  pile  i>f  the  UmUtwI  kind  of  land  layin'  around  waitin*  to  be  o|ieDed 
iiji  to  the  ^nnU;rht.  —  Ihmmond^  Wild  Xortkrm  Stmf$,  p.  311. 

Tlie  lire  Su«ker  fn>m  Illinois  hail  the  daring  to  tay  that  our  Arkaaaaw  friend's 
<*torie«  smelt  ratlMT  tatl.  —  TKarpr^  Jty  Jiear  of  ArkamMU, 

2.    Finely ;  exeo<Nlin<jly  ;  highly  ;  very  much.     Western. 

I  will  walk  tall  into  varmint  and  Indian ;  it  'i  a  way  I  *xt  gul,  and  it  cornea  aa 
natural  a«  grinnini:  to  a  hyena.  I  'm  a  regular  tornado,  tongh  aa  hickory,  and  kin^ 
winded  ai(  a  nor*-we#ter.  —  TLtrjKS  Dathcoodt^  p.  131. 

I  jieed  Jea.i  wam't  plea.4cd ;  but  I  did  n*t  e^timale  him  Tery  %a&,  to  I  kept  on  daa- 
ein'  with  Sally,  and  ende«l  by  kiMin'  her  good  by,  and  making  him  Jenloof  aa  a  pet 
pintcr.  —  /WA,  Si/»attrr  Lift, 

Tamal.  or  Taxauli.     A  |MHniliar  S|vinish-American  dl^h  mmle  up  of  a 

pa^^te  ot*  rni.<*hed  <ir  frnuind  maize,  itonietiiiie;^  with  minced  meat  added, 

when  it  i>  wnipiM»(]  in  the  husk.H  of  maize  and  baked  on  the  coaLi. 

The  niMunti'bnnk*  draw  a  crowd,  and  thit  attract*  a  lew  telleri  (tf  whi*key,  tortO* 
Ia4.  and  Mmtu!**,  making  a  ruddy  pirtiuYM|ne  group.  ^  Ofautaft  Taos. 

TAMAitAi'K.     See  Hackmatack. 
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Tangle-Foot.     One  of  the  Western  figurative  terms  for  whiskej. 

Tangle-Legs.     See  HoUie^Bush. 

Tapioca.  A  substance  much  used  in  the  United  States  for  paddings  and 
other  culinary  purposes.  It  is  extracted  from  the  manioc  (Jatropha  ma- 
nihot),  a  shrub  indigenous  to  tropical  America,  and  now  cultivate  from 
Florida  to  Magellan.  It  is  said  that  an  acre  of  manioc  will  nourish  more 
persons  than  six  acres  of  wheat.  Its  roots  attain  the  size  of  the  thigh. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  is  filled  with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  a  very  vio- 
lent and  dangerous  poison,  producing  death  in  a  few  minutes,  when  swal- 
lowed ;  yet  human  ingenuity  has  converted  its  roots  into  an  article  of 
food.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them  in  wooden  mills,  after  which  the 
paste  is  put  into  sacks,  and  ex{>osed  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press. 
The  poisonous  juice  is  thereby  extract^,  and  the  residue  is  the  substance 
known  as  cassava  or  mandioca,  a  nutritious  flour,  preferred  by  the  natives 
to  that  from  wheat.  When  kept  from  moisture,  this  flour  will  keep  good 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  tapioca  is  made  by  separating  from  the 
fibrous  part  of  the  roots  a  small  quantity  of  the  pulp,  after  the  juice  is 
■extracted,  and  working  it  by  hand  till  a  tliick  white  cream  appears  on  the 
Burtuce.  This,  being  scraped  off  and  washed  in  water,  gradually  subsides 
to  the  bottom.  After  the  water  is  poured  off,  the  remaining  moisture  is 
dissipated  by  a  slow  fire,  and,  the  substance  being  constantly  stirred,  grad- 
ually forms  into  grains  about  as  large  as  those  of  sago.  This  is  the  purest 
and  most  wholesome  part  of  the  manioc.  —  Encyc.  Americana. 

To  Tap.  To  add  a  new  sole  or  heel  to  a  shoe.  Herefordshire,  England. 
—  Worcester,  • 

To  be  on  one's  Taps,  is  to  be  on  one's  feet,  literally  on  one's  soles;  a 

metaphor  borrowed  from  the  shoemaker. 

Your  editor,  wlicn  times  are  dull,  muBt  be  " on  his  taps"  as  the  saying  is.  When 
the  mail  comes  tlirough  and  hriiij^  news  enough  to  make  things  look  lirely,  why 
then  he  must  work,  and  cut,  and  paste,  as  though  the  worid  depended  on  him.  — i^. 
y.  Tribune, 

Tarnal.    a  New  England  corruption  of  eternal. 

Whatever  he  tries,  it  is  his  rule, 
If  once  he  fail  to  reach  the  "  gool," 
To  rate  liimself  a  "  tamal  fool. 

By  golly ! "  —  Yanht  Phiiotopkg. 

Tarnation.  A  common  oath  both  in  Old  and  New  England.  It  is  a 
variation  of  Damation, 

Poor  honest  John  1  't  is  plain  he  know'd 

But  liddle  of  live*s  range, 
Or  he  M  a  know'd,  gals  oft,  at  fast, 

Have  ways  tarnation  strange.  —  £aer  DiaUcl,  p.  11. 
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Tarvk.     a  turn,  bond,  curve. 


I  rnn't  Fiuy  iniich  for  your  axe,  Ktrmnp.T,  for  th»  helve  has  no  tony  to  it;  bat, 
j'Ufh  a»  it  is,  «Iowri  iniini  cdiiie  thi^  elm.  —  Gi^ftcr,  (kik  Ojteningt. 

Tatnton  TiiiKKYs.  Tli«»  common  hfrring,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
taken  near  Taunton,  Mii^s^icliusetts.     Comp.  Albany  Betf, 

Our  fi-ihcrif^  o'er  the  worbl  are  famed, 

Tho  maf-kerel,  Khad,  and  r«Ml  I 
And  T'inntoH  turh^ift  are  fo  thick, 

We  Rell  them  by  the  rod  ! 

AUin,  Yankee  liaUad, 

TATTAro,  or  Tautog.     {Tautoga  amen'cann,)     The  name  of  the  Bhirk- 

fi«h  caught   in  the  waters  of  Rho«le  Ishind.     It  i^  an  At»enaki  Indian 

wonl,  and  may  Ik»  found  in  Roger  Williams**!*  Key  to  the  Indian  Lan- 

piajr*',  wh«*re,  however,  he  callj*  it  the  Shee|>!(head,  which  is  an  entirely 

ditferent  fish.     In  New  York  it  is  called  Rhick  Fi^^h,  from  tlie  color  of  itd 

bark  and  sides. 

For  hluo  finh  merely,  nothinj^  ran  be  a^  f^>04l  ai  Edj^trtown.  For  blae  fUh,  baas, 
and  taiitiMj  ultopsther,   Seconnei  is  better.  —  iMinU   lfW«f(r,  Private  Cor.,  Vol.  I. 

V  Tavkrn.  a  house  licM*ns<*d  to  sell  rH|uors  in  8mall  quantities*  to  be  drank 
on  the  sj)Ot.  In  some  of  the  l'nit«»<l  States  turem  is  synonymous  with 
*•  inn  "  or  "  hotel,"  and  denot«>s  a  house  for  the  entertainment  of  travellers 
a.H  well  as  for  the  side  of  liquors,  licensed  for  tluit  |>urpOf*e.  —  Webiier. 

TAVKRN-KEKrKK.  One  who  is  licensed  to  mU  liquors  to  be  drank  in  hi« 
own  house,  and  to  entertmn  travellers  and  liMlgers,  together  with  the 
hor>e«4  imd  oxen  c«»mjH>sin|r  their  teami*.  —  Webtter, 

To  Tax.  To  eharjre ;  as,  -  \Vhat  will  you  tax  me  a  yanl  for  this  doth?" 
i.  e.  what  will  you  charge  for  it,  or,  what  is  the  price  of  it  ?  New  Eng- 
land. 

« 

Job  Clark  waA  a  wonderful  p\on»  petllar,  and  would  n't  take  adranta^  of  a  min* 
iiitcr  of  the  (io<*p<'1.  He.  therefore,  in  tndin'  with  the  cleij^',  only  taxnf  his  goods 
at  half  priiv.  —  H'lV/oir  li^dutt  Paptn,  p.  S18. 

Team.  He  *s  a  wht^r  Unm^  or  a/tiA  Uam^  are  slang  expressions  of  admi- 
rati(m,  ineiuiin^  he  is  a  |H*rson  of  great  abilities  and  energy. 

TnAn-c<>AT,  or  Tkau-blanket  (often  pron.  Tcir-roal  in  the  Wert),  The 
Anibia  Spinoxa,  or  Anpdia  tree,  9o  called  because  its  prickles  tear  the 
(*tiat>  of  hunters,  or  the  bhuikets  of  the  Indians,  in  passing. 

Tka-S^tall.     a  not  over  respectful  name  for  a  tea-party. 

Teetek.     Sec  PeehtteL 

40* 
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To  Teetkr.     I.   To  Eee-saw  on  a  balanced  plank,  as  childreD  for  amiue 
mont.  — Worcester.     TLe  English  write  and  pronounce  tilter. 

2.  To  bob  the  body  up  and  down,  &)  in  tuilutiiig  a  person  or  taking  % 
seat 

Willi  a  ffw  fashionnlile  phra<ii?«  in  yanr  nodclt«B,  •  fitce  bwfMnrasIf  hmtaTiwfl 

a  ridicalourtir  f^vntevl  ii)i|>arel,  and  a  mnst  audiuionij  usDnnra  —  you  tip  mud  (tctcr 
alwnt,  Ihiiikinf;  llmt  run  excite  (ho  adminuion  of  all,  but  of  tbo  Udiei  in  pkiticular. 
Doib'i  &>ii<mi,  Vol.  I.  p.  194. 

Teetkh-Tawtkr.     Tlie  play  of  see-savr.     In  England  pronounced  tiuer^ 
totter.     Children,  while  playing  it,  repeat  tbe  distich : 

Milk  and  «-atcr. 

TBETn-ACBE.     An  utlcmptc«l  improvenient  in  the  way  of  accunu^  on  the 
word  toofh-ac/ie. 

Tbetotallt.     Entirely;  tolnlly. 

Tliu  mectin'  Iiuuhcs  on  one  »iilv  of  the  tracer,  how  taetelaUy  diSbrsnt  tlvr  In  I  — 
Sam  Slick  ia  Ewjlaml,  fh.  12. 

SlTHD^cr,  I  'm  powerful  sorrv,  liul  wc  'ns  leeMalli/  out ;  he  look  ercrf  bit  of  fiiod 
wirh  liim.  —  Carilon's  A'l'w  Purdiiue,  Vol.  II.  p.  2-lS. 

Tliin)^  weren't  tniint;  un  rii;ht  i  ao  I  prettr  nearly  garo  mjvclf  up  taMaSv  to 
tins  (tood  of  (he  republic.  — J,  C.  AW.  I'rter  liriuli. 

I  HMuld  n'(  havo  rou  iliink  (lia(  I  nm  lettoOillg  opposed  to  danciog  in  oreiy  sh^e ; 
for  (lie  rca.ton  that  I  used  tu  hcul  and  toe  it  a  iriHu  mjBelf,  when  jonng.  —  Daie't 
S>r«.o«s,  Vol.  I. 

Tkktotaciouslt.     a  t^tmtigt;  Wfstem  term  meaning  a  little  more  than 
feetolulli),  if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 

Ho  was.  hy !     I  von'l  ewcnr.  'ennsc  it '»  wicked ;  bat  if  ho  wu  n't,  I  hopa  to 

be  ittiuiacioai^g  chnwcd  up  I  —  Wai^ru  Advmtaret,  A'.  Y.  Spirit  oftht  Tima. 

Ti:LE<(R.m.     A  di'spatcli  by  the  Electro-Telegraph. 

We  (-liiiiii  this  an  an  Ainuricun  word,  it  baring  been  fint  suggested  and 
its  adoption  iir^-d  m  early  un  the  year  1852.  To  the  Albany  Erening 
Jouniiil  is  eiititlc«l  the  credit  of  the  first  su^^^c^tion  of  the  term,  that  paper 
liaving.  on  thi'  Gih  April,  I0o2,  published  the  tbllowiogv  which  eniMUtc4 
from  Mr.  E.  Pi'shinc  Smith,  of  Rochester. 

A  Nta  iron/.  — A  friend  dc^irczi  um  (o  ifivo  notiec  that  he  wiU  ub  lean,  at 
some  ronrenieut  linic,  to  iiun>darv  a  new  word  into  (ho  vocabularjr.  The  object  «f 
thin  proiHMed  innovation,  ia  to  avoid  the  norestitf,  now  existing,  of  using  two  word*, 
tat  wliicli  tlten:  iii  verr  lVv>)nen(  occasion,  when  one  will  antwcr.  It  a  TxixsKalt, 
iuiitcudofTt'letni>pl>>('l^*ptt(^b,  or  Tclc^raphie Communication.  The  ■mil  ii  IJiMiil 
acconliiij;  (o  (he  |i(rictvst  luws  of  the  lanpingc  firom  whieh  id  root  comea.  Tdegt^ 
menus  to  wrt(G  from  ndistanre;  Tc/i^mm,  the  wiiting  itself,  oxecntel  from  a  4 
tniu-e,    JtonotTam,  liOgogram,  e(c.,  arc  wordi  formed  apon  tew 
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ill  p»<h1  ofivptAtion.  (>iir  friciHl,  innn'dvrr,  ^ny*  tlint  x\tv  IIouhc  Linr,  if  tli4|iririp«1 
to  hi*  piri-i»f ,  >>h<iul<l  rail  llh'ir  niiniiiiiiui'iitiuii!i  Trl«'tv|M-'*.  n-i  tlii'V  an*  iiriiilod.  not 
i«ritti-ii  III  a  ^«-iicnHi<i  >>|iirit  ot' t«iliTati«iM,  ho  |in>|Hi«ro  im  lu-tiiiii  iifNiii  thi'  hi^t  ^uj;- 
^^••-Tiuii  ;  Init  :i-  In  cvcrylNhly  eUi',  rxirpt  the  ciiiiiloycnt  nii«l  i-U!«ti>nKT!*  of  tlif  ]Iiiii«c 
Liiii*.  Ill*  uiiiilii  liavi*  tlit'iii  "  livM  uml  ririiily  IniuikI  "  to  xiN'uk.  wriit-.  |iriiit.  ami  t<  ]i>- 
irnipli.  TKLKiiiiiM,  in-ti-ad  of  any  two  wopI^  Nipiifwiif;  llit*  miiiv  thin;:.  iin«iiT  |k.-u- 
iiItT  iif  U'lnL'  (Mn*iiilrnMl  vrrtiHTte  unil  friliouii. 

1nunf<li:iti'Iy  atl'T  this  prohafily  fnjm  tho  siir:;;i*oti(»i)  in  tin*  Alliatiy 
.Iniirrial.  ilp-n-  ii|iji#'ari'*i  in  th«»  "  Daily  Amt-riran  Tflf;rra|»li/*  )>nMi«)it'il 
in  \Va-liiiii:'<»n,  on  tin*  27th  of  April,  l^'i^  (a  txipy  ot*  whirh  wv  have 
M'lii).  ihi'  t'nlhtwin;;  tn»in  thi*  Editor,  Mr.  Th<»nuis  Connolly. 

/Wff/Mi/H.  —  Tt-lt'trniph,  moans  to  writo  I'mm  a  <li*tnn<v  .  JMtffmm,  tho  writin;:  it- 
^|■ll't•\|•|  iiii-il  fpini  u  liiiiamv.  Monogram,  lio^o^nim,  rfo.,  nn*  wonN  fomiiMl  a|Nin 
tth-  «;inio  aiiulu^y,  anil  in  ^mmI  ai-(V|ilution.  Ilontv,  Tehtfntm  i.i  tho  a|ipni|iriato 
}it:i'liii:;  lit'  a  Toli-;.'raphi('  dv-patoh.     Well,  wu  '11  ^  it.     I>Mik  to  our  howlinj;. 

Th»-  T«'I«'^;ra|ili  «h*-.|iatchfs  in  th**  s:un«  |m|M'r  wiTt?  ii(x*onlin^Iy  given 
umliT  (Ih*  ]ifa<lin«;  of  TKLK<ii{AMS,  ami  th(*  hciulin;;  itHitinutMl  tur  >onie 
tinir;    hilt  the  <>u;r;r«'-'titin  not  hcin<;  tolluwrd  hy  tht*  pri'^s  it  was  (In»p|M>il. 

In  iliM-u^>ing||lhf  oripn  of  tin*  trrin  in  En;;lanil.  thr  I^mtion  "  Notes 
and  (^iirri('o"or  Nov.  21,  I^^'m,  iL'^MTts  that  it  w:h  n^'il  IniiIi  in  LivtT- 
|HNil  and  I^mdon  four  y«*ars  hcton*.  But  «*v(*n  lulniittin^  ihr  (■ornM'tn«'s<« 
nt'  ilii^  a<>>(Tiion  —  tor  it  i«only  an  n<>^«Ttilln  —  th«*  dat«*,  it  will  In'  ]N'n'«*i\ti|, 
t'all>  a  vi-ar  and  a  halt' .-^hort  ut'the  eorliiT  AnnTifuii  usv  uf  it. 

Ti.M..  A  .*>ayin;;:  ^rt'ncrally,  however,  u  giNMl  om*.  or  ii  complimentary 
oil"'.  A  y«)un;:  laily  will  say  tti  another,  ^  1  *ve  a  teil  for  you,"  i.e.  I've  » 
ntiuplinunt  tor  yon.  or  I  have  heard  some  one  s{)eak  hi^ily  of  you.     N(»t 

hi  hio  iliMliius  with  tho  othor  m'x  ho  \9  *  litile  twiiitioal.  u^Yuriluii;  to  thoir  r*//. — 
ll'imi'hi'  i,^.  1  K'    }  1 1  ij  \  f  i  1 11  A*n';/ii  ih/. 

To  Tkli..  To  tell  ont-  jrfHKl-hyt',  is  ihr  S<iutheni  phra*!*  tor  to  hid  one  grood- 
hyi'.   "  Beton*  1  have  town,  I  will  n»me  and  trtl you  jrood-hye." 

To   TrM.  DN.      To  trll  (if;   to  (rll  ulioUt«       VulgHf. 

"  Wrll."  savii  tlio  (iiiitTal.  "  I  am  i;1b<1  I  ilni  n't  unilor»tand  him.  for  n«iw  it  «fuinpi 
mo  cnnMiloniMo.  Major,  who  was*  that  ?  '•  ■•  Why,"  layji  I,  "  Ginonil,  h«  i*  tlic  ami 
of  ti  man  1  'vc  hounl  \>*\x  twit  vh  a  tliou<ian«1  timr^."  —  .l/>i;.  Ik^^niwfn  I^ttfrn,  29. 

T«>   TkM>.  for  tn  tittt'tttf. 

Mi>>t  of  tho  pa<»M,'n;;oni  in  tlif  rur*  won*  prvacli«n  what  hail  l>ccn  up  to  An^u-ia 
to  tnui  tho  oonvi'ution.  —  Mttj.  Jom**»  i/raiWi. 

Tendsome.  Ke^uiring  much  attendanrvf ;  aa,  **  a  Undsome  child."  —  Wth' 
tUr.    Thia  word  b  oMd  m  CooMolmli 
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Texkment  House.    In  the  citj  of  New  York  a  house  let  to^  or  oocnpi 
by,  a  number  of  tenants. 

Ten-Pins.  Laws  having  been  passed  against  the  establishment  of  *^  nine- 
pin  alleys,"  the  name  and  the  number  of  pins  were  at  once  changed. 

Terawcht.  This  word  is  evidently  of  Duteh  origin,  and  would  aeem  to 
be  te  ratje,  the  little  rat,  an  equivalent  for  the  term  "creep-mouse,*  which 
is  used  in  a  like  manner.  It  is  a  very  common  word  in  the  nursery,  and 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  fingers,  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  presented  to  the  child.  It  is  as  well  known  among  the  .old 
English  families  of  New  York  as  among  those  of  Dutch  descent. 

Terrapin.  {Palustris.)  A  name  given  to  a  species  of  tide-water  IprtoiBe, 
common  in  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  New  York,  and  considered  an 
article  of  luxury.  It  is  found  exclusively  in  the  salt  water,  and  always 
in  the  neighborhood  of  marshes. 

Territory.  A  large  district  of  country  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
though  not  forming  a  part  of  any  individual  State,  an^jmder  a  temporary 
government —  Worcester, 

Tesquite.  An  alkaline  efflorescence  of  considerable  value  which  exadea 
from  the  earth  around  many  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  marshy  grounds  in 
New  Mexico,  California,  and  Arizona. 

Test-Paper.  a  paper  or  instrument  shown  to  a  jury  as  evidence.  A 
term  used  in  the  Pennsylvania  Courts.  Called  also  a  '^  standard  paper."* 
— BurrilVs  Law  Die, 

Texan  Hare.     Sec  Jackass  Ralhit, 

TuANKSGiviNG  Day.  A  day  set  apart  once  a  year  (usually  in  the  month 
of  November),  by  the  Governors  of  States,  for  a  general  thanksgiving  to 
God  tor  blessings  enjoyed.  The  custom  originated  among  the  Puritans 
of  Now  England,  where,  as  a  season  of  social  festivities  and  family  reun- 
ions, it  has  almost  wholly  usurped  the  place  of  Christmas. 

The.    American  speakers  and  writers  very  commonly  use  the  definite 

article  in  the  French  manner,  and  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  English 

language,  before  the  names  of  diseases. 

There  would  l)c  nothing  questionable  in  the  report  that  Dc  Soto  died  of  typhoi 
fever,  or  some  simihir  malndy,  if  another  accoant  did  not  ascribe  hia  death  to  C4a 
d vsenterj'.  —  Willmcr's  Lifi  of  Ik  Soto,  p.  505. 

There,  (pron.  thar.)  On  the  siK)t ;  on  hand ;  at  home.  Westeni.  The 
author  of  ^^  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas,"  in  speaking  of  this  ua  aC4||||gi|||^ 
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says  "*  A  mnn  who  accepts  an  invitation  to  a  frolic  or  a  fight,  a  wedding 
or  a  fuiicnil,  prubably  annwerM,  I  'm  thftr,  A  person  wi.>ihing  to  imply  that 
he  is  iM.TfVctly  at  liomc  in  any  thing,  says  he  is  ihcw;  a  good  hunter  or 
li.-h«T  is  al>o  thar.** 

Thimiilk-Hkkry.  {RuhuM  oc€\deniali$,)  The  Black  Raspberry,  m>  called 
by  many  from  the  naked  receptacle,  which  bad  the  shape  of  a  thimble. 

Tiiimhle-Wkkd.  {Rtuibeckia.)  A  tall  plant  nix  or  eight  feet  high,  re- 
tirmbliug  th«;  sunflower.  It  is  one  of  the  berbn  prepared  by  the  Shakens 
and  i^  used  in  medicine  for  itn  diuretic  and  tonic  properties.  Like  the 
Thinible-)>erry,  its  receptacle  resembles  a  thimble. 

This  iikkk,  and  That  there.  These  vulgar  pleonasms  are  often  heard 
in  this  country  a4  well  as  in  England. 

Thii  yertj  is  the  common  pronunciation  in  the  South. 

Thomtsoniak  Doctor.  A  physician  who  follows  the  Thompsonian  prac- 
tice ;  also  called  Steam  Doctor. 

TnoMrnoMAN  Practice.  A  peculiar  treatment  of  diseases,  so  named 
from  \\>  inventor.  The  medicines  are  lal>elled  from  No.  1  to  No.  10,  and 
an*  iN)ni]M>unds  of  Cayenne  pep|K*r,  lobelia,  etc. 

Thorny  Locust.     S<?e  lloufy  Locust, 

Tn<»Kur(;iiKAKF..  A  lt»w  gap  between  mountains;  as,  ** Thorough/are  gap" 
in  FauquitT  county,  Virginia.     •*  7%>roughfare  mountain."     Southern. 

TuoRoi'<iU\V(>RT.     Another  name  for  Bonueij  which  lee. 

TiiorsANU  OF  Brick.  Lil-e  a  thousand  of  hrtekj  u  a  queer  simile  very 
oi\en  heard.  It  means,  of  course,  very  heavily,  like  brick  dumped  out  of 
a  cart ;  and  then  vigorously,  iphemently. 

A  hup^  net^ro  woiuiin  thnsw  henclf  conroltirolj  from  her  fcet,  and  fell  Ukt  a  lAon- 

aan*i  of  brick  acroM  ifc  dimiiiuUTc  old  man.  —  Simon  Sitgg$. 

TIm  new  "  Vaukce  l)ou<lle,"  by  George  P.  Horru,  created  an  immense  noi^e. 
Kottoily  could  nit  still ;  hand*  and  feet  came  into  the  chorus  of  their  own  accord,  and 
the  houio  waa  down  "  Hh  a  tkonotmd  of  brick"  —  New  York  Pi&ptr, 

I  m^e  he  was  ^ettin  riled  tome,  and  I  thought  he*d  bile  OfTtr.  Toa  see  thai  *•  the 
wuT  with  art  Western  fulks.  If  folks  is  taMv,  we  walk  lighl  iaso  'em  lik$  a  tkuwmnd 
of'brifk:  —  Mrt.  Clavm,  Fumt  Li/t,  Vol.  I.' p.  10». 

Swt'^t  t«  the  melunff  fi^l  of  masic,  bat  not  f orh  muic  as  nightly  comes  down  up- 
on UH  like  a  thoHtami  o/tricka  from  the  balconies  of  mnsenms,  nor  todi  as  we  some- 
time!! hear  at  the  opera.  —  i>om*$  Ssnmom$,  Vol.  I.  p.  901. 

Through,  is  u^ied  in  the  Woi  f  ti  » or  cut  of  the  cradle  through 
gratfd  or  grain.     Like  '^fwalhe  relj ;  at|  ^  What  a 

CJWmif*  he  cut ! **  It.wli'^tt^ 
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Through  the  Mill.     A  person  is  said  to  have  been  through  the  mtB 
when  he  has  had  experience  in  a  particular  thing. 

To  Throw  in.     To  contribute;  as,  " I'll  throw  in  for  a  pony  race." 

Thundering.     Yerj ;  exceedingly.     A  vulgar  colloquialism,  used  both  in 
England  and  in  this  country. 

Lord  Hervey,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Greorge  U.,  mentions 
Queen  Caroline's  indignation  at  the  infliction  of  a  '^  thundering  long  ser* 


mon." 


I  was  told  that  Faneuil  Ilall  was  called  the  "  cradle  of  liberty."  I  reckon  old 
King  George  tliought  they  were  thundering  fine  children  that  were  rocked  in  it,  anid 
a  good  many  of  them.  —  Crockett,  Tour  Down  East,  p.  61. 

If  a  chap  only  comes  from  tlie  North,  and  has  got  a  crop  of  hair  and  whiakers,  and 
a  coat  dificrcnt  from  everybody  else,  and  a  thunderin'  great  big  gold  chain  about  hia 
neck,  lie's  the  poplerest  man  among  the  ladies.  —  Afaj.  Jones*$  OourtMhipf  p.  82. 

Tick  Nation.  A  name  given  to  regions  in  which  ticks  abound,  and,  as 
the  grasses  and  sandy  soil  infected  by  them  are  peculiar  to  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 

Ticket.  Politically  it  means  a  printed  list  of  candidates  to  be  used  at  an 
election.  According  to  circumstances  a  man  is  said  to  vote  the  straight 
ticket,  i.  e.  the  ticket  containing  the  ^^  regular  nomination "  of  his  party 
without  change ;  a  scratch  ticket,  a  ticket  from  which  the  names  of  one 
or  more  of  the  candidates  are  erased ;  a  split  ticket^  a  ticket  representing 
different  divisions  of  his  party ;  or  a  mi^ed  ticket j  a  ticket  in  which  the 
nominations  of  different  parties  are  blended  into  one. 

Ticket-Swindler.  Several  complaints  have  been  made  at  the  Mayor^s 
office,  of  a  new  system  of  swindling  persons  from  the  interior,  who  are  re- 
turning to  Germany,  and  other  persons  of  Europe.  It  is  the  custom  with  the 
runners  of  packet^lines  to  luive  their  agents  in  the  country  inclose  the  ticket 
in  an  envelope,  which  the  passenger  is  directed  to  deliver  to  the  owners 
of  the  lines  at  their  office  in  New  York.  In  many  cases  the  ticket  Mwin* 
diers  meet  the  passengers  at  the  railroad  depots,  and,  learning  their  busi- 
ness, take  them  to  their  offices,  stating  that  it  is  the  regular  office  of  the 
steamship  or  packet  line,  and  afler  inspecting  the  tickets  pronounce  them 
"all  right,"  but  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  deposit  SlO  for  ^medical 
fees "  on  the  pasi^age.  The  passenger  demurs,  perhaps ;  but  at  last,  just 
before  the  steamer  or  ship  leaves,  pays  the  amount,  afler  being  told  he 
cannot  ])roceed  on  his  journey  without  paying  the  fees.  This  system  has 
been  practised  quite  extensively  within  a  few  weeks  back.  —  N*  Y»  IH^ 
hune,  Nov.  18,  1858. 
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TiCKLKK.     1.  A  rommon  name  among  mercliantfl  and  bankers  for  a  book 
ill  wh it'll  a  nrgi.-»tcr  of  notes  or  debts  ii  kept  for  reference. 
J.  A  small  iNX'kft  fla-tk  in  whirh  to  carry  liquor. 

Tlicn  \w  tiM>k  (lUt  A  tii'lhr  of  wlii<tkcv  ;  and  artvr  he  'd  took  three  or  fuur  swallows 
out'ii  it,  •JttV'i  \w,  "  (M»lip'  nie  Uy  taking  a  honi."  —  StHthrm  Slttrhtn,  p.  ,T3. 

TiK.  I.  TIh*  Mate  pMNluccd  by  an  e«iual  number  of  votes  on  two  o|)|x»ite 
y»i,l,.*.  —  Wnrrenter,  I  have  not  found  this  very  common  use  <if  the  word 
in  any  other  dictionary  or  ^lot«sary,  English  or  Amerinin. 

2.  A  pair  that  are  alike;  a  matcli.     **Thcm  two  hogs  is  a  /i>."    Wesl- 

«Tn. 

To  TiK  TO.  In  Wf>t«'ni  phniseolofry, a  man  who  "will  do  to  tit  to,**  w  one 
who  can  l>e  relied  u)N>n,  an  honest  man. 

To  TiK  ir.  To  mukc  tost,  as  a  vessel  or  steamboat.  An  expr«*»»ion  pe- 
culiar to  the  West. 

"  It  'h  f<n.%;y  to-ni^Mit,"  isaid  the  captain,  "and  you  'd  best  run  the  boat  till  nine, 
nii'l  ilwn  /iV  up."  , 

'•  Ti*  htr  up  !  "  Niv^  Jim.  **  I  tie  ker  up  in  a  bom !  I)«»  you  nvkon  I  <*an't  run 
li«T  in  <ii<-h  a  fo^  AH  tliis  ?  No,  sir!  I  '11  keep  her  a  hiliu'  till  my  watrli  u  up,  and 
tln'ii  I'll  tit  up,  u>  y«m  're  afeunl  to  run.  —  ^/nj.  HunhitH  \.  Y.  Sp.  /'iW*. 

TifiFU.  In  1H22,  the  lUiston  Light  Infuntr}*,  under  Captain  Ma(*kinto^h 
]ind  Lieut.  KulM'rt  C.  Wintbrop,  visite<l  Salem  and  cncamiKHl  in  WtL'^h- 
iiiirton  Mpiare  :  and  during  their  stay  a  few  of  the  memlN'rs  indulged  in 
sportr*  inridental  to  camp  <luty,  when  Mme  visitor  exchiimcfl  to  one  who 
wii«  a  little  niiigli,  **()h,  you  Tig<*r!*'  It  bc^cami*  a  catch  wonL  and  a* 
a  term  of  playful  n'pntach,  **  You  're  a  Tiger,**  was  aihtpteil  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  phntM'<i  of  tin*  i*orps.  On  the  route  to  lUistiMi  some  musical 
genius  Ming  nn  impromptu  line,  ^()h,  you  Tig<*rs,  do  n*t  you  know.**  to  the 
air  of  **  lioh  K4»y  Met  tn-gor  oh  !**  Of  course  the  ap|M*lhiti(m  s<Mm  induced 
the  Tig<'rs  by  name  to  imitate  the  actitms  of  the  Tiger,  and  the  ** growl** 
wa^  intrtMluceih  and  at  the  conclusion  of  three  cheers  **a  tiger"  was  in- 
variahlv  niUeil  ft»r. 

In  1^2r>,  the  Infantry  vi<*ited  New  York,  being  the  finit  Toluntror  corps 
to  make  a  trip  fntm  this  city  to  another  State  ;  and  while  there  the  Tigers 
at  a  public  festival  awoke  the  echoes  and  astonished  the  Goihamites  by 
giviii;:  the  genuine  howl.  It  plt*a«ed  the  fancy  of  the  hosts,  and  gradually 
it  Inramc  aditpied  on  all  festive  and  joyous  oct*asioas  and  now**  three 
chi-tr<  and  a  '/'/cr**  an'  the  insepamble  demonstrations  of  apprvbatioD  in 
that  rity.  —  Iit»$ton  Evening  Gtizette, 

Thh:r-Cat.     Se*^  OeeloL 

Tight.   1.  Close ;  panimooiooi  i  *  a  man  tigki  in  his  dealings.** 
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Close ;  hard ;  as,  ^^  a  tight  bargain."  —  Webster,    To  these  American  iiaee 

of  the  word  is  to  be  added  another  similar  to  the  last.     When  money  is 

diiHcult  to  be  procured  by  discounting,  etc,  business  men  saj,  "the  monej 

market  is  tight,*^  or  '^ money  is  tight"     In  this  sense  it  is  the  opposite  of 

easg,  which  see. 

The  Deacon  was  as  tight  as  the  skin  on  his  back  ;  begrudged  folks  their  rictuali 
when  they  came  to  his  house.  —  Widow  Btdott  Papers,  p.  30. 

The  money  market,  except  on  the  best  stocks,  is  getting  tight,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
end  calling  in  of  loons  npon  the  "  fancies."  —  N.  Y.  Trihune. 

2.  Tipsy ;  drunk.  Used  mostly  at  the  South.  The  question  has 
been  asked,  "  Can  a  man  be  considered  a  loose  character  who  comes 
home  tight  every  night  ?  " 

Tight  Match.  A  close  or  even  match,  as  of  two  persons  wrestling  or 
running  together. 

Tight  Place.     To  be  in  a  tight  place  is  to  be  in  straits,  to  be  short  of 

money. 

Tight  Scrouging,  i.  e.  hard  squeezing.  Said  of  any  thing  difficult  to  ac* 
complish.  —  Sherwood's  Creorgia, 

Tight  Squeeze.    A  difficulty. 

It's  a  tight  squeeze  sometimes  to  scrouge  between  a  lie  and  the  tmth  in  biuiiieu.  — 
AStim  JSlick,  Human  Nature,  p.  217. 

Tilt.     See  Lawyer,  No.  1. 

TiLT-ur,  or  Tip-up.  The  popular  name  of  the  Sand-Piper.  See  Aef- 
Weet. 

Timber.  Throughout  the  West  and  South  this  term  is  applied  to  wood- 
land. A  man  going  into  the  woods  will  tell  you  he  is  going  into  the  tim- 
ber. 

After  proceeding  half  a  mile  into  the  timber,  we  were  saddenly  bron^t  to  a  stud 
by  the  dense  undergrowth.  —  A  Stray  Yankee  in  Texas, 

Time.     "  What  time  are  you  ?  "  means,  What  o'clock  is  it  ? 

Timotht.  (Phleum  pratense.)  The  common  name  for  the  Herd's  GrasB ; 
said  to  be  derived  from  Timothy  Hanson,  one  of  its  early  propagators.— 
Bigelow^s  Flora  Bostoniensis. 

TiNA.TA.  (Span.  pron.  tindha,)  The  word  signifies,  primarily,  an  unglaied 
earthen  water-jar ;  and  is  applied  on  the  Mexican  frontier  to  water-holes 
or  cavities  in  rocks  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where  water  accomnlates. 
These  are  filled  during  the  rainy  season,  and  are  the  chief  or  only  de- 
pendence of  travellers  for  water  at  other  times. 
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Permanent  water  U  found  ander  a  cleft  of  igneou  rocks,  and  does  not  properly 
d«'M.Tve  the  name  of  a  ^prin^,  hat  it  rather  a  tinaja  »appHcd  hy  water  trickling 
thniu^h  the  rockit  fruiii  wutcr-holes  ahore. — Schott'$  Obt.  on  the  Omntry  aUmgthM 
MrxirMin  lioundary,  p.  69. 

Ki^ht  of  t^icM.*  timijiu,  one  aliore  the  other,  the  highest  too  difficult  to  reach  [are 
found  hen* I ;  tu(  tlie  water  iM  a.«ed  from  tlio  lower  ones,  Ton  ascend  to  the  next 
higher.  pMfiint;  it  down  hy  means  of  buckets.  —  Lieut,  Alickier^M  Ilrport,  Aiericw^ 
lionmiary,  p.  114. 

TiNKKii.     A  small  m:ickert'l.     New  England. 

Tii»-up.     See  Peet-tceeU 

Tii'siNAii.  The  wild  prairie  turnip,  uae<l  as  ftxxl  bj  the  North-wcftent 
Iiidian^i. 

TiriiiN(i-MA\.  In  New  Kn<rland  a  patn^h  officer  appointed  to  presonre 
order  at  puhlie  worship,  and  enfurre  the  proper  obmrrrancc  of  the  8al>> 
bath.  —  Worcester, 

To  TiTivATK.  To  dn^ss  up.  ••To  titivate  onestdf,"  m  to  make  onc*«  toileU 
('ollo4piial  in  Kngtand  and  the  Uniltnl  States. 

Well.  I  '11  arrive  in  time  for  dinner  ;  I  'U  tiiivnte  myself  up,  and  down  to  drawin'- 
n>oiu.  —  Stim  Slirk'  in  Ewjlanti^  eh.  2.1. 

The  )i\tU  an.'  uU  ^>  titinitni  off  with  fnlse  beauty,  that  a  fellow  loses  his  heart  be* 
fore  he  knows  it.  —  /ktw'i  .Smnons,  Vol.  I.  p.  151. 

TiTTF.K.  An  eruption  on  the  skin.  Thl*  u  merely  another  pmnunciation- 
n\'  tetter.  It  is  u>ed  in  New  England,  and,  according  to  Forbj,  is  prt^ 
vincial  in  England. 

T(».  1.  For  ri/ or  I'/i.  An  exc(H.*dinglj  common  rulgnrism  in  the  Northern 
States.  We  often  h<*ar  such  barbarous  expre«sion.4  as  ^  He  liTes  to 
York  ; "  **  lit'  wan't  to  hum  **  (i.  c.  at  home) ;  while  the  oppojiite  mistake 
f»f  in  for  into  is  hanlly  le^s  fre^juenL 

I  Imvo  forp)t  wlmt  little  I  learnt  to  night-icbool ;  and,  in  fact,  I  utrtr  wm  anj 

great  »hake^  at  it.  —  Sam  iilick. 

When  i!«  charity  like  a  top  >     When  it  begiof  to  ham.  — Bab.  Smt, 

The  boiler,  inKteud  of  p^iu):  upwaKlf  mored  in  a  horiaontal  line,  paaaed  throngb- 
tlie  main  huildinj;  directly  tliruogh  the  weaTer*!  room,  without  iigwiiig  the  wockoMO 
there,  ulihou^'h  men  wen?  to  work  on  each  tide  of  where  the  boiler  paaaed.  •—  Bmm- 

Sentinri,  Sept.  1858. 

2.    Tn,  a^  the  .->i;ni  of  the  infinitive,  u  gometime«  improperlj  omitted. 

Wi>  found  the  mdlii-al  student  at  hi«  lodpngf,  fitting  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of  a 
ver^'  disnnlerly  n{uirtnient,  making  belieTe  [to]  eat  a  late  bnakfrtt.  —  pHtaoaiV 

MiVf-tziiif,  May,  1?*.V|. 

ToAD-Fisii.  {litttrarhuM  ranegatuM,)  This  repuLiiTe  nvattire,  and  fi^h* 
irinanV  (H^-'t,  is  called  alM)  ••Oy^^ter  Fish,"  oo  the  New  Jenej  ooast^ 
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from  its  frequenting  the  oyster  beds,  and  '*  Grubley  "  on  the  coast  of  New 
England. 

Tobacco.  (W.  Ind.  tahago  or  tobacco^  a  cigar  or  pipe.)  An  Americaii 
plant,  the  dried  leaves  of  which  arc  used  for  smoking,  chewing,  and  for 
making  snudT.  The  more  common  yarieties  cultivated  in  the  United 
States  are  Hudson,  Frederick,  Thickjoint^  Shoestring,  Thickset,  Sweet- 
scented,  Orinoko,  etc.     Among  the  host  of  names  given  to  it  according  to 

'  the  viU'ious  modes  in  which  it  is  prepared  for  chewing  are.  Pig-tail,  Ladies' 
Iwi-st,  Cavendish,  Honey-dew,  Negro-head  (pron.  Nigger-head),  Long 
Cur,  Short  Cut,  Bull's  Eye,  Plug,  Fig,  Oronoko  Leaf,  Nail-rod  or  82's, 
Boll,  Fine  Spun,  Pound,  etc.  etc.  There  is,  besides,  smoking  tobacco, 
put  up  in  papers  of  various  kinds,  as  Kanaster,  Kite-foot,  Cut-stems,  etc  -* 
In  the  form  of  ^nttff  there  arc  also  many  terms  for  it,  as  Macooboj, 
Ba^^pec  (American  and  foreign,  named  aRer  the  places  it  is  manoiiswCnred 
in),  American  gentlemim,  Dcmigros,  Pure  Virginia,  Copenhagen,  Nachi- 
tochts,  Bourlx>n,  St.  Domingo,  Scotch,  High  Toast,  Irish  Blackguard, 
Irish  High  Toast,  etc.  etc.  , 

Ten.vc co-Box.     A  small  fresh-water  fislu  called  also  Sunfish  and  Pumpkin 

Seed. 

Ton.vcco-BooT.     See  Kooyah  Root, 

To  Ton  THE  Mark.  A  phnxse  borrowed  from  the  prize-ring,  and  mean- 
in^r,  to  come  up  to  one's  obligations. 

To  ToLK.  To  draw  or  cause  to  follow,  by  presentijig  something  pleasing 
or  d(?>imble  to  view  ;  to  allure  by  some  bait.  —  Webster. 

AVe  apply  this  old  English  wonl  only  to  the  alluring  of  animals.  Thus 
in  New  Enjrland  the  farmere  tole  sheej),  and  cause  them  to  follow,  by 
holding  to  them  a  measure  of  com  or  some  fodder.  In  the  Middle  States 
wild  ducks  are  toled  within  gun-shot,  by  causing  a  little  dog  to  ran  up 
and  down  behind  a  bnishwood  fence,  which  excites  their  curiosity. 

ToMAH.vwK.  '  (Algonkin  Ind.,  tomehagen.)     An  Indian  hatchet,  or  axe. 

It  wa>  and  is  the  custom  of  the  Indians  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of 

burying  the  tomahmcl\  when  they  m.ade  peace;  when  they  went  to  war, 

th('y  dug  it  up  again.     Hence  the  phnises  "  to  bury  the  tomahawk^  and 

"  to  dig  up  the  totnahatck"  are  sometimes  used  by  political  speakers  and 

writers  with  reference  to  the  healing  up  of  past  disputes  or  the  breaking 

out  of  new  ones.     See  Hatchet. 

Fiorre  the  fifxht  and  short, 
As  U  fha  whirl\^iiu1.     Soon  the  conqncrors 
And  conquered  vunishcd,  and  the  dead  remain 
Mangled  by  tomahawks.  — Bryant,  The  Fountain. 
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Tom  con.  {Morrhua  pnn'nosa.)  A  Bmall  fi>h  common  to  our  con>f,  but 
whii'h  bo(*(>mt's  very  ubundnnt  aflcr  the  fir«t  frost ;  hence  the  name  of 
Fn>-t  Fish,  by  whicli  it  i?«  also  known.  —  Sturer^  Fi»he$  of  Mns$aditi$rtfs, 
Dr.  J.  V.  C\  Smith  ]x»licve,H  the  tofntod  lo  be  the  same  a.-*  a  fi.-h  known 
in  Kiim]H>  a*i  thi*  tacaud  of  Cuvier,  and  that  totncod  U  a  corruption  of  the 
Indian  nam«\  tarand^  L  e.  plcnty-iidh,  ila  dm  little  fi:*h  was  well  known  to 
our  alioripnes. 

T!m  Hull  itii'irhant  came  under  the  fripiie'f  ttern,  and  TolantMrrd  to  fe»  and 
i*aci'h  Miine  UhmimI.  —  Lind.  Wiwe^  ScamjMivuUf  p.  19. 

TIh*  fu«-i-  of  tlM*  mi'riiiuid  was  rpf^ular  baman,  aiid  it  looked  rather  tawney  and 
flabliy  like  a  Itilcd  iiiiT^Ter,  witli  flc«hy  eye*,  and  a  mouth  like  a  hugv  tumcud.  —  <Sfvi jf 
of  fht:  Mrrm*iui. 

Tom-Dog.  Male  «h)^!4,  a^  well  ks^  cats  take  the  pn*fix  ^ton^**  in  flome 
]>arts  of  the  West.     **  Them  tom-dogs  howls  awful  to-night." 

Tombs.  A  name  ODinmonly  given  to  the  New  York  city  priaon^tn  allusion 
to  it^  ht'uvy  Kjjyptiiin  style  of  architecture. 

ToMiis  Lawykr.  a  lawTcr  whose  dienu  are  the  inmaten  of  the  New 
York  rity  prison.     A  (H>iiti*mptuous  t#'nn.     See  S/iyster. 

T(>N<is.  A  name  for  {mntaloons  and  roundabout^  formerly  in  uac  in  New 
Kufzland. 

ChiMn'n  wm*  playini:  on  the  irrven,  the  lioyv  drvnied  in  tom^;  nome  in  fkirt- 

Tooth ii'iiK  Brsii.  (Xuut/mjyium  frarineiim.)  Prickly  Ash;  w  called 
from  ifs  punf^ent   pmpt'rties  made  ^nsible  when  applied  to  an  aching 

t<.H»th. 

TooTiiAciiK  liRAss.  {MoHortra  aromaiicaJ)  A  singular  kind  of  graaa 
\vhi<>h  grows  in  Florida,  with  a  nake<l  stalk  four  feet  high.  It  affects  tho 
bn'ath  and  milk  of  cows  which  eat  it  when  young  and  tender.  The  root 
afftvts  the  salivary  glands.  —  WiUiam$*$  Floridtu 

ToOTiNG-Trn.    A  puritanical  term  for  a  church-organ. 

I  'vo  heanl  thi-r  'n>  nahiiorihing  aniand  fur  an  organ !  Tea,  an  oigu !  What  on 
eiirth  will  they  d<i  iirxt  f  Thai  over  I  should  lire  to  Mc  a  Popish  tooiim*'4mb  uoiA 
up  in  Dur  ::allt'n- 1  —  //ii#«Jl-,  Kostjhrti,  p.  33. 

Top  Notch.     Tin*  bi;:ln*-t  jniint. 

T<>*i1j,v  tli«'  iilitor  of  t)R>  rniiin  i«  oheeml  to  the  Terr  top  aofrA  of  joyont  ezultatioQ 
hv  A  «|hviIi  fn>m  xomc  lK*mt>cratic  orator  or  a  paragraph  from  tome  Democivtic 
«-«litor ;  to-inomiw  ho  i*  Iwnitled  by  the  atrociooA  Kntiment  of  iome  raatipole 
hunicr  —  .Y.  }'.  ''♦•«•.  Adc,  Ort.  16,  1848. 
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Tore.  The  place  where  one  stands  to  shoot  marbles  from.  Used  bj  the 
boys  of  New  York. 

Tortilla.  (Spanish.)  The  well-known  large,  round,  thin  cake  prepared 
from  a  paste  made  of  the  soaked  grains  of  maize,  having  the  hulls  rubbed 
off  before  grinding  the  mass,  and  then  baked  on  an  earthen  griddle. 

The  com  for  the  tortillas  is  boiled,  wiUi  a  little  lime  in  the  water,  until  the  enter 
husk  or  shell  is  peeled  off,  when  it  is  ground  npon  an  ol>long  stone  called  a  "  metate/' 
a  domestic  utensil  handed  down  from  the  aboriginal  mhabitants.  The  meal  is  then 
properly  mixed  and  seasoned,  and  cooked  npon  small  sheets  of  iron  and  copper. 
They  are  baked  very  tliin,  and  always  sen'ed  up  hot.  —  Davis,  El  Grittgo,  p.  341. 

Hearing  a  continual  slap,  slap,  slap,  I  looked  round  and  saw  a  woman  fcw^lmg 
npon  the  ground,  rubbing  the  metate,  while  a  pretty  giri  was  slapping  a  torHOa  be- 
tween her  hands.  —  Olmsted's  Texas. 

A  triangular  piece  of  tortilla  is  converted  into  a  spoon,  and  soup  is  eren  eaten  in 
this  way.  Spoons  are  seldom  met  with  even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich,  the  vie  of 
the  tortilla  being  universal.  — Ruxton^s  Adv.  in  Mexico,  p.  145. 

Tory.  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution  this  term  was  applied  to  the 
royalists.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  term  "  ^Vllig  "  was  adopted  by  one 
of  our  political  parties,  that  of  Tory  was  given  to  tlie  Democratic  party. 
It  is  not  now  applied  to  any  party. 

It  was  said  that  the  tories  were  anning  and  collecting  in  the  Highlands,  nnder  the 
direction  of  distinguished  officers,  to  aid  the  conspiracies  formed  by  Qot.  Tfeyon 
and  his  adherents.  —  Irving ,  Life  of  WasJiintftou,  Vol.  II.  p.  371. 

Tote.  The  whole ;  all.  ^^ The  whole  tote"  a  conmion  pleonasm.  Pro- 
vincial in  England  and  in  New  England. 

To  Tote.  To  carry.  A  queer  word,  much  used  in  the  Southern  States. 
It  has  been,  absurdly  enough,  derived  from  tlie  Latin  tollit,  but  is  more 
probably  of  African  origin. 

The  militia  had  evcrlastin'  great  long  swords  as  much  as  they  coold  tote,  ^-Maf, 
Jones's  Courtship,  p.  39. 

Here  a  boy  was  ferociously  cutting  wood  —  there  one  toting  wood.  —  Oaaiiom,  Tk§ 
New  Purchase,  Vol.  I.  p.  167. 

The  watchman  arrested  Mr.  Wimple  for  disturbing  the  peace,  and  toUd  him  off  to 
the  calaboose.  —  Pickings  from  the  N.  0.  Picayxme,  p.  120. 

My  gun  hero  toies  fifteen  buckshot  and  a  ball,  and  slings  'em  to  kill.— CArai.  ^ 
PincviUe,  p.  169. 

"Goodness  gracious  I"  said  old  Miss  Staliins;  "white  serrants!  Well,  the 
Lord  knows  I  would  n't  have  none  on  'em  about  mo.  I  could  never  bete  to  iee  a 
white  gall  toatin  my  child  about,  and  waitin'  on  me  like  a  nigger ;  it  would  hut  my 
conscience."  —  Maj.  Jones's  Travels. 

And  its  oh  1  she  was  so  neat  a  maid, 
That  her  stockings  and  her  Bhoea 
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Site  Mrti  in  ber  lily-white  handji, 
Fur  to  keep  them  friiin  the  dcw^. 

fJhio  limtmant  Song. 

T<>TK-LoAi>.     A.-*  much  ha  one  can  carry.     Southern. 

Tot  KM.     (Alffonkin  IriU.)     Tlie  family  niark  or  coat  of  anns  of  the  North 

Aiii«Tiraii  Indiiiiis. 

S|xMikin<;^  of  th«'   Iro<|uui.s  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says :  ^  Nothing  is  more 

fully  under  the  co^niizance  of  observers  of  the  manneni  and  cuiitoms  of 

thi<4   pt'opli*,   than  tin*   fact  of  the  entire   mass   of  a   canton  or  tril)e 

Winn[  H<*|mnito<l   into  distinct  clan<t,  each  of  them  distinguished  by  the 

namo  and  d<*vic<^  of  fiome  quadruped,  binl,  or  other  object  of  the  animal 

kin<rtlom.     This  d(*vico  is  call<Ml  among  the  Algonquins  (where  the  same 

separation  into  families  or  clans  exists),  totem^  and  we  shall  employ  the 

same  term  here,  as  being  alreaily  well  known  to  writen.*'  —  NoUs  an  the 

Jroquotf^  p.  17G. 

Think  ni)t  that  my  Itlixxl  nhall  min(;le  with  the  hamble  mark  of  the  AwAseet  —  fit 
tt4rm  f<»r  fishermen.  —  Srkonicraf},  Algie  lie*, 

Tlic  Indian  had  made  a  roprcfientatioii  of  a  rattleaoake  drawn  on  his  breast  with 
yellow  paint.  Thifi  wan  to  !«  the  Mem  or  armi  of  his  tribe.  —  Coopttt  Oak  Open" 
iw/n,  Vul.  I.  p.  163. 

And  they  painted  on  the  grave-posts 
Kaeh  hi!)  own  ancestral  Mem, 
Karh  the  s\-mbol  of  his  honsehold. 

IjonfifeUow,  The  Simg  of  UiawaAcu 

ToTF.Mic.     Relating  or  belonging  to  the  totem. 

To  show  how  tlie  ariMtocratir  and  democratic  prinriplet  wera  made  to  harmoniie 
in  the  IrtHjuoiti  j^ovemment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  hack  and  examine  the  law  of 
derk*ent  amoni;  tlie  trilie:!,  to^rether  with  the  cnrioos  and  intricate  principles  of  the 
Mrmir  InmhI.  —  SthtvJvrttj},  Sotet  on  the  Iroqitoit,  p.  IM. 

ToTTLisii.     Sliaking,  vacilhiting,  unsteady. 

Our  little  Itoat  was  li^^ht  and  Mlitk ;  and  as  I  pressed  the  trigger  of  my  rifle»  it 
rolled  lilijrhtly  over,  and  my  boll  passed  over  the  deer.  —  Uammomd,  Wild  AurcArni 
Scfntff  p.  207. 

Touch.  No  (ouch  to  ity  means,  not  to  compare  with  it.  A  comiDon  ex- 
pression in  vulgar  buiguagc. 

The  children  of  Ii^nu:!  }^)ing  out  of  Egypt  with  their  fk>dks  and  their  little  oties, 
is  no  tourh  tn  it  [i.  e.  the  tir^t  day  of  May  in  New  Yofk).  —  Jfo;.  Dotcmiiiy,  p.  30. 

Torcii-MK-NOT.  (ImpatieHM.)  A  phuit  found  about  brooks,  and  in  moist 
plm'cs.  —  Michiiux^  Sjfira.  A  popular  name  for  the  common  Balsam,  in 
allusion  to  the  bursting  of  its  capsules  when  touched  with  the  fingen.  It 
L«  ttL*o  called  Jetcfi'  WeetL 

TorsE.    A  noise,  or  distutbanoc    A  Donetahire  word. 

41  • 
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The  Loch  Kntrin,  they  [the  Scotch]  make  soch  a  touss  ahoatf  is  jeit  about  equal  to 
a  irooil  sizable  duck-pond  in  our  country.  —  Satn  Slkk  in  England,  di.  SO. 

Marm  Lecain  makes  such  an  eternal  towse  about  her  carpets,  that  I  hare  to  go 

alon^  that  everlastin'  long  entry,  and  down  both  staircases  to  die  door,  lo  apic— * 

Sam  Slick. 

Wlien  the  rats  rattle  and  kick  np  a  towe, 

'T  is  ominous  always  of  woe  to  the  house. 

Grades  of  Mrs.  Partington, 

Tow-BoAT.  A  vessel  used  exclusively  for  conveying  freight.  Fleets  of 
barges  and  canal  boats,  sometimes  numbering  forty  or  fifty,  towed  by  a 
single  steam-vessel,  are  seen  on  the  Hudson  River. 

Tow-Head.     1.  A  term  applied  to  a  white-headed  urchin. 

2.   A  white  ripple  or  foam  in  a  river  produced  by  snags  or  other  ob- 
structions.    Western. 

An  account  of  the  blowing  up  of  a  steamboat  on  the  Mississippi  in 
1858,  says : 

The  Pennsylvania  drifted  down  al>out  two  miles  and  a  half,  where,  being  stopped 
by  tow-head f  she  speedily  burnt  to  tlie  water's  edge. 

TowHEE  GoLDHEAD.     Sec  Chewinh 

Town.   In  New  England  it  is  oflen  used  for  townships  or  a  small  territorial 

dL^trict,  whether  densely  or  thinly  inhabited.  —  Worcester. 


Track.     The  line  of  a  railroad,  or  rather  between  the  rails.     "  A 
walking  on  the  track  was  run  over  and  killed."     A  car  is  said  to  be  ^  off 
the  track"  when  its  wheels  are  off  the  rails. 

Track-Spkixkler.    a  contrivance  for  sprinkling  railroad  tracks,  in  order 

to  lay  the  dust. 

Trade.     Medicme;  a  medical  prescription.     A  physician  informs  me  that 
this  use  of  the  word  is  common  in  the  country  parts  of  Rhode  Island. 

Trail.     1.  Footstep,  track,  left  by  man  or  beast. 

Iluwkeyc  ciitcrcMl  the  water ;  and  for  near  an  hour  they  travelled  in  the  bed  of  tiia 
brook,  leaving  no  dun<^n)Ui!t  trail,  —  Cooper,  Last  ofths  Mohioams, 

2.  An  Indian  footpath  or  road. 

It  wa8  the  policy  of  tlie  Trcsident  of  Texas  to  open  a  direct  road  to  Santa  Ftf  by 
a  route  much  nearer  than  the  great  ^Missouri  trail.  —  KendalTs  Santa  F€  Expedition^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  14. 

It  is  suggested  tliat  the  respective  locations  for  the  Indians  might  bo  made,  apart 
from  the  great  Nortliem  and  Southern  trails,  tlioroughfiires  of  migration,  and  theaet- 
tleinents  limited  within  certain  prescribed  boundaries,  where  the  goverament  might 
protect  them  from  the  encroachments  of  white  men. — Report  of  tkt  PhikMpkm 
Committee  at  a  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  March  31,  1848. 
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To  Trail.     **  X6t  worth  shucks  to  irail,**  i&  a  Southern  phrase,  meaning 

of  littlr  value,  not  fit  to  draw  home  shucks;  e<|uivalent  to  the  classical 

expH'Ssion,  **  not  fit  to  carry  guts  to  a  bear." 

Thi'Y  hnd  thrrc  or  four  lioundii,  and  one  great  big  yellow  one,  what  was  n't  wtnlh 
thitrl-B  to  tntil. —  Maj.  Jonts'i  CowUkip, 

Train.  (Fr.  fraineau.)  A  |>eculiar  kind  of  sleigh  used  for  the  transpor- 
tiitioii  of  men^handL^;,  wood,  etc,  in  Canada. 

Train KRs.     The  militia  when  assembled  for  exercise. 

Tin*  (rentier  fex  partake,  by  srmpathy  at  least,  in  the  excitement,  by  mnning  ailer 
Ur*  traiurri.  —  Mn.  Clacrr$*$  WeMem  CUarin^f  p.  28. 

Trainino-day.     The  day  when  the  militia  arc  called  out  to  be  reviewed. 

To  Trampoos.     To  tramp.     The   word  is  probably  of  English  origin, 

although  not  found  in  the  English  provincial  glossaries. 

I  fi'lt  as  lonely  as  a  catamoant,  and  as  dull  as  a  bachelor  beaTcr^  fo  I  trwi^mutis 
off*  to  tlio  stable. —  Sam  Slick  in  England ,  ch.  2. 

So  away  f^oes  lanch,  and  off  goes  you  and  the  "  Sir  "  a  trampoatin*  and  a  trapicin' 
over  the  wet  ^raurt  af^n.  —  Ibid.,  di.  S9. 

S<)  wo  tnim/KMued  a]on^  down  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  till  we  came  to  a  track.  -^ 
Porttr't  TaJts  u/thf  South  Wfst,  p.  44. 

When  I  get  hum,  I  guess  that  my  narration 
Will  make  Kouie  little  stir  among  the  nation. 
Some  years  ago.  I  landed  near  to  Dorer, 
And  seed  strange  sights,  trampotmng  England  over. 

D.  UumpMrfyi,  TXeYatJbn  in  Engkmd. 

Tra.su.  The  leaves  of  the  sugar  cane,  in  the  West  Indies,  stript  from  the 
vane  to  {H*miit  it  to  ripen.  These  leaves  arc  laid  u|x>n  the  ground,  to 
prevent  the  sun's  influence  on  the  earth,  that  every  moistore  ponsible  may 
be  retained  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  TVask  is  aLM>  used  for  fod- 
dering cattle  and  thatcliing  houses.  —  Carmiehaets  West  Indies, 

To  Trash  Cank.    To  strip  off  the  dry  leaves  from  the  sugaixsaiie. 

To  Trasq  ▲  Trail.  An  expression  used  at  the  West,  meaning  to  con- 
ceal the  direction  one  has  taken  by  walking  in  a  stream,  or,  in  &ct,  tak- 
ing to  water  in  any  way.  The  fox,  deer,  and  other  animals,  understand 
this  moile  of  escape  as  well  as  man. 

To  Tree.  To  take  refuge  in  a  tree,  said  of  a  wild  animal;  to  foroe  to 
take  refuge  in  a  tree,  drive  to  a  tree,  said  of  the  hunter.  To  tret  ometeif 
L«  to  con<val  oneself  l»ehind  a  tree,  as  in  hunting  or  fighting.     This  huntp 

erV  won!  is  purely  American. 

Be^ideA  trtrino,  the  wild-cat  will  take  adrantage  of  some  bole  in  the  gromd,  and 
di«a|ipcar  as  suddenly  as  ghosts  at  cock-crowing.^  Thorpe*i  Boehnods,  p.  160. 

Fortyfive  yean  ago  there  was  an  aateasive  rtlifions  taciteasnt  ia  Ksatarky, 
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produced  by  a  man  partially  deranged,  who  had  been  a  hunter  and  who  belieTed 
liimscif  inspired,  llis  proceedings  were  characterized  bj  the  greatest  fimaticiam,  and 
partook  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  hunter.  In  order  to  resist  the  deril  and 
make  him  flee  from  you,  it  was  necessar}',  he  contended,  to  giro  him  chaae,  to  tne 
and  shoot  him  as  yon  would  a  wolf  among  the  sheep,  who  came  hnt  to  devour.  As 
the  meeting  was  held  in  a  grove,  one  individual  suddenly  started  in  pnrBiut»  m  he 
supposed,  of  the  devil ;  and  others  of  a  peculiar  nervous  temperament^  having  no 
power  to  resist,  involuntarily  joined  in  the  pursuit :  and  this  was  called  the  "  naming 
exercise  I "  One  climbed  up  a  tree ;  and  others  caught  the  mania.  This  waa  called 
the  "  climbing  exercise  !  "  Ajiother  w^as  moved  to  bark ;  and  soon  others,  even  thon^ 
tliey  used  every  method  to  prevent  it,  fell  to  involuntarily  barking  like  dogs,  while 
others  gathered  round  the  tree  praying  for  success.  This  was  called  "  treemg  tA« 
devil ! "  It  was  literally  a  devil  chase !  And  such  a  time  of  running,  climbing,  dog- 
barking  and  de\il-chasing  was,  perhaps,  never  known  before  or  since.  —  Evening 
(  Wash.)  Star,  May  4,  1854. 

Tree-Molasses.    Molasses  made  from  the  Sugar-maple  tree ;  a  term  very 
common  in  the  "West, 

Tree-Sugar.     Sugar  made  from  the  Maple-tree.     Western, 

Triangle.     A  union  of  three  political  parties. 

Triangular.     A  triangular  contest  of  any  kind  is  one  between  three  dif- 
ferent parties. 

♦  

Tricksy.     Trickish ;  practising  tricks.     This  old  English  word  is  still  used 

in  the  South  and  West,  where  ^^  a  tricksy  horse  '*  is  a  common  expres- 
sion. 

Trimmings.     The  accessories  to  any  dish. 

A  cup  of  tea  with  trimmings,  is  always  in  season ;  and  is  considered  as  the  ortho- 
dox mode  of  welcoming  any  gnest.  —  Mrs.  Clavers,  A  New  Home. 

The  party  Inxuriated  at  Florence's  [eating-house]  on  lobster  and  Irunaui^.— 
Knickirbocker  Mag.,  Aug.,  1845. 

To  Troll.  A  method  of  fishing,  by  a  long  line  attached  to  the  stem  of  a 
boat,  which  is  set  in  motion  by  sails  or  muffled  oars.  A  squid,  a  piece  of 
tin,  or  a  strip  of  red  and  whit<3  cloth,  is  attached  to  the  hook,  which,  pass- 
ing rapidly  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  seized  hy  the  fish.  Striped 
bass  and  Blue-fish  are  generally  caught  in  this  way. 

Those  who  prefer  the  more  actire  and  invigorating  practice  of  onr  much  admired 
art,  will  find  trolling  for  this  l)eautiful  giimo  tish  [the  Striped  bass]  as  exciting  a  recre- 
ation OS  any  tlmt  i.*omcs  witliin  the  angler's  roach.  —  Amer,  Angler'a  Guide,  p.  837. 

Truck.     1.  Stuff;  and  especially,  vegetables  raised  for  market,  called  also 
jnarket-trnch.     South  and  West. 

They  purchased  homes])un,  calico,  salt,  rum,  tobacco,  and  such  other  Cmdb  aa  their 
necessaries  called  for.  —  Chronicles  ofPineville,  p.  40. 

The  fact  is,  if  the  people  of  Georgia  don't  take  to  makin'  homeipim  and  neb 
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tntd:  for  themsirlves,  and  qait  their  everlaitin'  fuM  about  the  tariff  and  free  trade, 
the  rirnt  thev  '11  know,  the  best  part  of  their  popolation  will  be  gone  to  the  new 
StateM.  —  Jlia;.  Jonat'i  TntveU. 

Now  tht*}-  paitned  down  into  I^nkatees  Neck ;  and  in  their  march  they  found  a 
UfKv  wi^-am  full  of  Indian  truck,  which  the  loldien  were  for  loading  them«clvt*a 
with.  —  Cfiurrh*t  Indian  War,  1716. 

"  What  do  the  doctors  give  for  the  ferer  and  ague  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they  give  abundance  o'  tntck."  —  Gtorgia  Scenet,  p.  192. 

2.  A  two-wheeled  vehicle  drawn  bj  a  hon^*,  and  used  for  transporting 
mercliaudise.  In  New  England  the  terms  trucks  truckmaiiy  and  truckage 
arc  commonly  used,  instead  of  cart,  cartman,  and  cartage,  employed  else- 
where. 

Tlie  Bo.^ton  truck  is  constructed  of  two  long  parallel  shafts,  hewn  from  the  best  of 
oak,  wiuterfelled,  well-seasoned,  and  free  from  faults.  These  shaAs  are  twenty- Ave 
feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  and  five  inches  thick ;  Btrengthened  underneath,  in  tho 
middle  portion,  with  shorter  pieces  of  the  same  width.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
shafts  are  cut  curving  and  shaped  round,  to  fit  the  sides  of  the  wheel-horse.  They 
are  then  framed  together  by  two  transverse  pieces ;  the  well-compacted  stnictniv  is 
placed  ufM)n  a  low  axle,  dupported  by  wheels  which  are  three  feet  in  diameter ;  and 
tliuH  the  truck  is  complete.  —  E.  Evrrrtt,  Mvmmt  Vtrmm  Papen,  No.  III. 

TurcKAGK.     The  charge!)  for  carrying  on  a  truck ;  cartage. 

TKUCKiN(f.     Tlie  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  market. 

TttiCKMAN.     The  driver  of  a  truck. 

The  tnukman  is  in  keeping  with  his  tmck  and  his  honet :  regularly  six  feet  two 
in  hiti  hlxH'.H  ;  stout  in  proportion  ;  temperate,  intelligent,  patient.  —  E,  Ermtt,  Jit. 
Vrrnon  Ptiprm,  No.  III. 

Truck-Patch.     A  piece  of  ground  devoted  to  rearing  yegetable^. 

Trustee  Process.     The  name  given,  in  the  New  England  States,  to  the 

process  of  foreign  attaclmient.     The  strict  tniatee  proocM  extends  to  the 

goods,  eiTects,  and  credits  of  the  principal  debtor  in  the  bands  of  bis 

agent,  trus^tee,  or  debtor,  and  who,  as  trustee,  is  summoned  to  appear  and 

answer.     It  doe.<t  not  extend  to  the  real  estate  in  the  bands  of  the  tru^tee• 

—  Cxuhing  on  Trustee  Process. 

In  personal  actions,  brought  in  the  ooort  of  common  pleas  or  the  fapfeme  coort, 
the  suit  may  be  commenced  by  prooesi  of  foreign  attacfameot,  or  tnutet  proam,  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  —  Lawi  of  MamoektmttM. 

To  Try  on.  To  try ;  to  aUempt  "^  I  'm  too  wide  awake  to  be  cheated, 
po  you  need  not  try  it  on.**    A  vulgarism  of  reoeoi  origin. 

To  Tuck  on.  To  undulj  increase  or  enhance.  ^  That  horse  is  not  worth 
half  wlrnt  you  gave  for  him.  The  dealer  baa  tucked  it  on  to  joa  pretty 
well.'' 

TucKAHOE.     1.  {Sderotium  giganteumJ)    The  Virginia  truffle.    A  curi- 
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ous  vegetable,  sometimes  called  bj  the  name  of  Indian  Bread  or  Indian 
Loaf,  found  in  the  Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
natural  production,  the  origin  of  which  has  greatlj  perplexed  naturalists, 
as  it  is  commonlj  found  several  feet  under  the  surface,  and,  like  the  tmf 
fie  of  Europe,  has  apparently  no  stem  or  leafy  appendage  connecting  it 
with  the  external  atmosphere.  They  are  generally  found  through  the 
instrumentality  of  hogs,  whose  acute  sense  of  smelling  enables  them  to 
fix  ujion  the  spot  where  they  lie  buried.  They  are  usually  of  a  globular 
or  flattened  oval  sliape,  and  rather  regular  surface,  the  large  ones  resem- 
bling somewhat  a  brown  loaf  of  coarse  bread.  The  size  varies  from  an 
aconi  to  the  bigness  of  a  man's  head.  Its  name,  tuchdhoe^  is  Indian,  and 
is  said  to  designate  bread.  —  Farmer's  EncyclopedicL, 

Out  of  tho  ground  tho  Indians  dig  oarth-nnts,  wild  onioiiB,  and  a  toberoos  nxtf 
they  call  tuckahoe,  which,  while  crude,  is  of  a  veiy  hot  and  vinilent  qaaiity;  but 
they  manage  to  make  bread  of  it,  etc.  —  Beverly's  VtrffiniOf  Book  TTT, 

2.   The  term  tu/^kaJioe  is  ofVen  applied  to  an  inhabitant  of  Lower  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  the  poor  land  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

Tuckered  out.     Tired  out.     Used  in  New  York  and  New  England. 

I  guess  tho  Queen  don't  do  her  eating  very  airly ;  for  we  sot  and  sot,  and  waited 
for  her,  till  wo  got  ccnamost  tuckered  out,  —  N.  Y.  Family  Comp, 

How  are  you  this  morning;,  Mrs.  Ashton  ? 

Law  sakos  alive  I  I  'm  clear  tuckered  out  with  these  young  ones.  They  've  bad  the 
aipir  this  moniing,  and  are  as  cross  as  bear  cubs.  —  Story  of  the  Bee  Dree. 

Wc  fought  until  we  were  completely  tuckered  out.  *  When  we  compared  notes,  he 
had  got  my  right  eye,  and  I  had  chawed  off  both  his  ears.  —  Southern  SketchtB^ 
p.  123. 

TuK,  for  tooL    A  vulgar  pronunciation,  common  to  North  and  South. 

TuLAR.     A  marsh  in  which  Tule  abounds.    Texas  and  California. 

TuLE.  (Scrtpus  lacustris.)  The  Mexican  name  for  a  sort  of  bulrush  cov- 
ering immense  areas  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  Klamath  Basin,  and  on 
the  Columbia  river. 

Wo  enter  the  square  of  tho  Alamo,  San  Antonio.  This  is  all  Mexican.  Window^ 
less  cul)ins  of  stokes,  plastered  with  mud,  and  roofed  with  river  grass  or  ftile,  hoasei 
of  udobes,  with  groups  of  brown  idlers  round  the  doors.  —  (Mnuted*$  Tezof. 

Now  I  found  a  comfortable  house  built  by  putting  npright  poles  in  the  gnrand, 
thntohinp;  them  with  tules,  and  covering  the  sides  with  the  same.  —  Wood's  Report  to 
Postmaster-Genend  Brown,  p.  25. 

Tulip-Tree.     {Liriodendron  tuUpifera.)     A  largo  tree  bearing  flowers 

resembling  the  tulip.     Also  called  Whitewood. 

The  tuh'p^reff  high  up. 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming-birds 
And  silkcn-wingcd  insects  of  the  sky.  —  Bryant,  The  FoMKtmu, 
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Tl'Mkle-Bl'g.     The  Dung-beetle,  called  in  England  Tumble-dung. 

It  ift  fttran^',  my  hearen,  that  we  mortiib  should  be  to  attached  to  thu  mnndaoe 
sphorv  <>f  (Min*.  .  .  .  With  all  its  fraads  an<I  dei'eptioiis,  we  clinf;  to  it,  as  it  turns 
u|»<>n  ir«  nxix,  like  a  tumUf-itug  to  his  ball,  when  it.  accidcntallj  rolls  down  hill.  ^> 
Imhv's  StriwfMf  Vol.  1.  p.  211. 

To  TrMi*.  Probably  an  Indian  word.  It  means  to  draw  a  dt^T  or  other 
iiiiirnul  honit*  through  the  woodis  after  he  has  been  killed.  ^  We  tumped 
tli<'  (IfMT  to  our  cabin/'     Maine. 

TuMri.iNK.  A  strap  plac<Ml  acru«is  the  forehead  to  as8i.<4t  a  man  in  carr}'ing 
a  pack  on  bis  back.  Ui«ed  in  Maine,  where  the  custom  was  borrowed 
from  tlic  Indians. 

TuM-TrM.  A  favorite  dish  in  the  West  Inditfs,  made  by  beating  the  boiled 
plantain  quite  t^ofi  in  a  wooden  mortar.  It  is  eaten  like  a  potato  pudding, 
or  inu«k>  into  round  cidces  and  fried.  —  CarmichtuVt  West  Imdtet^  VoL  L 

p.  18.3. 

TuN.v.     (SiMin.)     The  fruit  of  the  prickly  pear  cactuft,  or  Indian  Fig. 

Kxci'Iicia  pulque  is  made  here,  and  a  heTera^e  exprvsMNl  fmm  the  Juiix!  of  tha 
tumt,  wh'uh  I  touted  for  the  first  time.  —  HuxlomU  AdrentMm,  p.  69. 

Ti  rKLO.     S«.*e  Pepperidge, 

Ti'KKKY.  A  dnmken  man  is  sometimes  said  to  have  "  got  a  turkey  on  his 
back.'*     Pcrba]H  the  allusion  is  to  his  having  won  one  at  a  raffle  in  a 

drinking-place. 

TruN  UK  Me.vl.     a  quantity  of  grist  sent  to  milL    Tennessee. 

TuKNKR.     (Ofrm.)     A  gymnast 

TiurKNTiNK  State.  The  State  of  North  Carolina,  so  called  from  the 
quantity  of  turi>entine  obtained  from  \Xa  pine  forests. 

Twi:<TicAL.     Tortuous,  perverse.     A  factitious  word. 

He  may  be  straif^ht  (^Nnc,  fanino,  manwards ;  bai  in  his  daaliaiet  with  t'oUwr 
K*x.  he  \*  tt  ItH'tle  tn'inti'ytl,  according  to  their  tell.  I  would  n't  make  a  town  talk  of 
it.  —  />.  Ilumpkrtyff  The  YtuUcee  in  JCmgkumi, 

To  Twitch.     To  draw  timber  along  the  ground  by  a  chain.     Used  by 

lunibt>nn«.*n  in  Maine. 

Tyi'o.  a  ontraction  (»f  typographer,    A  name  sometimea  given  lo  oompoiH 

tor«»  in  a  printing  otlici*.     Com|>.  Jvnr, 

When  11  U>\ .  the  \%nter  livcame  arqoainted  with  an  okl  bookworm  of  a  man  who 
wii^  ill  |Mi'iM^'H!«ioii  of  a  manuscript  written  in  1714-1716,  by  two  ambitions  typm,  en- 
titlvl.  ••  The  Desultory  Meditation*  of  Two  London  PriaiM*."—  The  fViiOrr, 
iKi-.  IWU. 
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Ugly.     Hi-tempered,  vicious.    A  term  applied  both  to  men  and  animalB. 

It  is  local  in  England,  and  colloquial  in  the  United  States. 

The  questions  of  the  spies  were  answered  in  a  sallen,  swaggering  manner ;  m 
much  so  that  Captain  Caldwell  at  once  remarked  to  his  men,  in  a  low  tone  and  in 
English,  that  these  fellows  looked  ugly  and  fightr.  —  KmdalVs  Santa  /V,  YoL  L 
p.  133. 

Umbrella-Tree.  (Magnolia  iripetala.)  The  popular  name  of  this  tree 
in  the  Southern  States ;  from  the  large  leaves  closely  arranged  aroond 
the  ends  of  its  branches. 

Uncle.  Used  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  in  accosting  an  elderly 
colored  man. 

Uncle  Sam.     The  cant  or  vulgar  name  of  the  United  States  government; 
•  sometimes  called  Brother  Jonathan.    It  is  used  as  "  John  Bull "  is  in 
England.     Mr.  Frost,  in  his  Naval  History  of  the  United  States,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name  : 

*'  Immediately  afler  the  last  declaration  of  war  with  England,  Elbert 
Anderson  of  New  York,  then  a  contractor,  visited  Troy,  on  the  Hudson, 
where  was  concentrated,  and  where  he  purchased,  a  large  quantity  of 
]>rovisions,  beef,  pork,  etc.  The  inspectors  of  these  articles  at  that  place 
were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  (in- 
variably known  as  ^  Uncle  Sam ')  generally  superintended  in  person  a 
large  number  of  workmen,  who,  on  this  occasion,  were  employed  in 
overhauling  the  provisions  purchased  by  the  contractor  for  the  army. 
The  casks  were  marked  *  E.  A.  —  U.  S.'  This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
fiicotious  fellow  in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  who,  on  being 
asked  by  some  of  his  fellow-workmen  the  meaning  of  the  mark  (for  the 
letters  U.  S.,  for  United  States,  were  then  almost  entirely  new  to  them), 
said,  ^  he  did  not  know,  unless  it  meant  Elbert  Andertan  and  Unde  Sam ' 
—  alluding  exclusively,  then,  to  the  said  *  Uncle  Sam  *  Wilson.  The 
joke  took  among  the  workmen,  and  passed  currently ;  and  '  Unde  Sam ' 
himself,  being  present,  was  occasionally  rallied  by  them  on  the  increasing 
extent  of  his  possessions. 

'*  Many  of  these  workmen  being  of  a  character  denominated  *  food  for 
])<)W(ler,'  were  found,  shortly  aAer,  following  the  recruiting  drum,  and 
pushing  toward  the  frontier  lines,  for  the  double  purpose  of  meeting  the 
enemy  and  of  eating  die  provisions  they  had  lately  labored  to  put  in 
good  order.  Their  old  jokes  accompanied  them,  and  before  the  first 
campaign  ended,  this  identical  one  first  appeared  in  print ;  it  gained 
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fjivor  rapi<llj,  till  it  penotratod  and  wva  rcco^izod  in  every  part  of  the 

rouiitry,  uiul  will,  no  douht,  continue  fio  while  the  United  States  remain  a 

nation." 

Mr.  AVils<»n  diod  in  Tn)y,  New  York,  in  Augui^t,  185.1,  at  the  age  of 

I'ifrlity-l'oiir  y^rurs ;  und  the  Albany  ArgU8,  in  noticing  his  death,  referred 

to  tho  cirrum^tunce  above  btated  vla  the  origin  of  the  jiopular  soubriquet 

of  Uncle  tSa/n, 

For  I  liAVtf  loved  my  country  winco 
Mv  ove-U'cch  Hllcil  their  8<N-kctii, 
AtkI  Cnrif  Sum  I  ri'vemiro, 
Partio'larly  his  [xN-ketn. 

J.  Ji,  /jMceilt  Diglvw  Papert. 

I'xroMMoN.    Tn commonly,  very.    This  atlverbial  use  of  the  word  is  heard 

in  the  vulpir  speech  of  l>oth  England  and  America. 

It  btnick  tne  with  nstf)nishnieiit  to  hear  people  huzzaing  fur  me ;  tnd  took  me  fo 
nnnmmitn  unex]>cote<l,  09  I  tiAtl  no  idva  of  attncting  attenuon.  —  Cnckett,  Tottr 

Ikjxrn  En<t,  p.  17. 

Un('ons<;i<)Nablk.     Enonnous  ;    vast.     A  low  Vonl.  —  Johnton.     Used 

atlvcrbiully  at  the  "West,  a-*  in  the  following  example : 

"  That  'i>  an  umonsfionaUf  >Ii('k  pil  of  your'n/'  vars  I ;  and  it  did  tickle  hu 
fancy  to  have  her  cracked  up,  'cau#c  he  thou^^ht  her  creation '«  finidhin'  touch  —  to 

did  'l\^IitJJ''$  S^mithr  Lifr. 

Uni»ek  Conviction'.     To  be  under  ronnctwn  (Mril.  of  wn),  is  a  common 

expression,  applied  to  a  ]M*rsf}n  who  feels  a  remorsM*  for  sins  committed, 

and  is  di'sirous  to  Ix*  received  into  the  pale  of  the  chtin*h. 

A  chaplain  nt  one  uf  our  state  pri.«on:<  was  a»ked  hy  a  friend  how  his  pari«hioti- 
era  wore.     *'  All  unii*r  convirtitm,"  was  ilie  answer.  — .Vrir*y»j^irr. 

UNDERGROiNn  Kailroad.     The  means  of  conveyance  hy  which  fugitive 
slaves  are  enabled  to  esea|K'  to  the  free  States  and  Canada. 

It  is  pn>hahle  that  nothin;;  ha;*  awakened  more  bitterly  the  animoitiiy  of  the  tlare- 
holilin^  community  than  the  existence,  in  the  Northern  State*,  of  an  indefinite  yet 
very  enerj^ctic  institutiim,  known  as  the  underyromtd  railroaj,  ^~  Mn,  Store,  Dnd. 
Vol.  II.  p.  302. 

He  [Connelly]  rrpinlcd  the  underyrtmnd  raUroad  as  a  peraliarly  Sottthem  instim- 
tion,  taking  away  from  the  South  ercry  year  thousands  of  the  most  intelligent,  reew 
\cf^^,  and  dc<|K'nito  neu^»o.4,  who  would  do  ittfinitcly  more  mischief  if  kept  there.  — 
.V.  }'.  yVi.'.unf,  June.  IMS. 

And  now,  if  we  may  Udievc  the  promises  made  by  the  Democrats  for  two  yean 
p:i>«t.  we  an*  on  the  o\e  of  a  political  millennium.  .  .  .  There  is  to  be  no  more  "agi- 
tation "  of  the  Kluvcry  ipicstion.  The  und«rpruiaul  railroad  is  to  susfiend  ninninf:, 
and  n-joicini:  ho!>ts  of  ne|;ruei(  are  to  ivtum  fn>m  the  bleak  wiMa  of  Canada  to  the 
luxurious  dcli^htA  of  life  on  the  plantation.  — AlbaHjf  Kifnin^  Jtwitai,  Dee.  1M7. 

UNDKRi'iNNKRd.     The  leg<:,  which  in  English  flash  language  are  called 
pins, 
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Union.    In  a  political  sense,  the  connection  between  the  States  of  North 

America ;  also  the  body  of  States  so  connected. 

Do  tho  pcoplo  of  the  South  consider  tho  present  Union  of  these  States  as  an  erfl 
in  itself,  and  a  thing  that  it  is  desirable  we  should  get  rid  of  under  all  drcnmstaiioei  1 
There  are  some,  I  know,  wlio  do ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  an  OYerwhelming  majoritj 
of  the  South  would,  if  assured  that  this  government  was  hereafter  to  be  oondaded 
on  the  true  principles  and  construction  of  the  Constitution,  decidedly  prefer  to  re- 
main in  the  Union  ratlier  than  incur  tho  unknown  costs  and  hazards  of  setting  up  a 
separate  government.  —  Speech  of  Hon.  J.  H,  Hammond,  Oct.  27, 1858. 

To  Up  Jib.  To  be  off.  A  sailor's  phrase,  much  used  in  familiar  language 
in  Nantucket. 

Up  to  the  Hub.    To  the  extreme  point.    The  figure  is  that  of  a  vehicle 

sunk  in  the  mud  up  to  the  huh  o£  the  wheels,  which  is  as  far  as  it  can  go, 

**  You  've  beam  tell  of  the  bank  and  tariff  questions  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  the  new  editor  of  tho  Eagle  newspaper. 

"  Well,  boss,  we  expect  you  to  bo  right  co-chuck  up  to  the  hiUf  on  them  thar  ques- 
tions, and  pour  it  into  the  enemy  in  slashergaff  style."  —  RM,  Squatter  Life,  p.  31. 

"  For  my  part,"  said  Abijah,  grimly,  "  if  things  was  managed  my  way,  I  should  n't 
commune  with  nobody  that  did  n't  believe  in  election  up  to  the  hub"  —  Mn,  Slowe, 
Dred.  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 

Upland  Cotton,  as  opi)oscd  to  Sea  Island,  is  not  necessarilj  raised  on 
high  ground ;  but  even  near  the  sea  the  fibre  is  shorter  than  that  pro- 
duced in  the  limited  region  known  as  Sea  Island. 

Upper  Crust.     The  higher  circles ;  the  aristocracy. 

I  want  you  to  see  Peel,  Stanley,  Graham,  Shiel,  Russell,  Mocaulcy,  old  Joe,  and 
so  on.    Tliey  are  all  upjycr  crust  here.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England, 

The  Upper  Ten  Thousand,  or  simplj,  The  Upper  Ten.  The  upper 
circles  of  New  York,  and  hence  of  other  large  cities.  A  phrase  in- 
vented by  N.  P.  Willis. 

The  Biscaccinnti  troupe  commence  their  season  of  Italian  opera  at  the  Chettmtt 
to-morrow  night.  The  seats  for  the  first  night  are  already  many  of  tfacm  engaged; 
and  en<<:a;;ed  too  by  the  very  cream  of  our  "  upper  ten ; "  while  the  moderate  demch 
cnitlc  prices  of  admission  which  have  been  wisely  adopted,  will  invite  laige  alioM 
of  the  lionest  ami  hearty  masses.  —  Letter  from  Philad,  N.  Y.  Ilendd. 

l^^scarchcs  in  some  of  the  upper  ten  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics. 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few 
In  one  single  house,  on  tho  Fiflh  Avenue. 

Butler,  Nothing  to  Wear. 

Uppertexdom.    The  aristocracy ;  people  of  fashion.    Comp.  Japonteadom, 

His  rich  relatives  were  always  in  such  a  pam'c  lost  uppertendom  should  disoorer 
that  their  cousins  lived  in  an  unfashionable  part  of  tho  town^  dined  at  one  o'do^ 
and  noticed  trades-people  and  mechanics.  —  Fanng  Fern* 
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At  a  ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  was  a  commiogUng  of  uppaiatdom  with  lower- 
twentyiloiii  —  an  avalanche  of  cxclasivenefs  in  a  torrent  of  mobocracy.  —  Doettieks, 
p.  131. 

Mr.  Dii;2;:inne,  in  hi.^  |>ocin  entitled  '^  Panuktsus  in  Pilloiy,^  speaking 

of  N.  P.  Willis,  Pav8 : 

CtdiX !  what  a  polish  up}trritndom  give* 

Thi:*  executioner  of  aiijectivet ; 

Thin  man  M\o  chokes  the  English  wono  than  Thuggif  tJi, 

Anil  turns  the  trade  to  trunk-makeni  or  druggists. 

Upskt  Pkke.  At  ])ii))Hc  auction^}  an  article  is  sometimes  "set  up,**  or 
'*  start<'«l/*  by  tli(>  auftionoer  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 
This  is  railed  the  upsft  price. 

To  I'sK  i:r.     To  exhaust,  wear  out. 

Movin;:  on  the  tir>t  day  of  May  in  New  York  hmf  u$td  mo  up  worM  ihan  bailding 
forty  n<'a*'<  <if  stonewull.  —  Mnj,  Downing,  May  Day  in  New  York, 

Well,  iK'in^'  out  ni;j;ht  urter  night,  the  got  kinder  u$ed  up  and  beat  out,  and  onbe- 
kiiown^t  to  me  u>e<l  to  take  opium.  —  Sam  Stick,  Uuman  Naiurt,  p.  192. 

ILuH  liAs  U'en  really  ill ;  five  days  down  with  levore  paina  of  tho  limbs,  hare 
left  him  a  "  little  i^cak/*  which  witli  liim  means  well  u$ed  up.  —  Kane,  Arctic  Eipe^ 

difnm,  Vol.  II.  j».  lUO. 


V. 

VAriiKK.  (Freneli.)  The  Htoek  or  cattle  keeper  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Sf»uih-w<si.  11  is  duty  is  also  to  break  wild  horse<i,  to  njn  cattle,  and  to 
brand  calves. 

To  Vam<><k.  (Span,  mmos,  lt»t  u^  f»o.)  Used,  in  tlie  South-west  chiefly, 
in  tl»e  -<'iis<'  ot*  to  depart,  decamp,  be  off.     A  curious  gnunmaticad  perver- 

^i<>n. 

I  nvuMn't  "Uunl  jwrv  than  thi<  stania,  coming  from  a  Ptrtvt  voin*  cumpared  with 
whi<  h  tlie  uutc'i  of  a  haud-^aw  ore  positively  dulcet,  and  I  acconlin{;ly  nimofvdf. — 
X.  Y.  Miirnr,  May,  184S. 

Vaiikrc  Sullivan's  h4iu<k*,  (*omcr  of  Frankfort  and  Chatham  stircts,  is  in  adaii|*er- 
ou<i  (*i>nilition;  its  foundation  wuIIa  liaving  been  partially  ondvrmincd  fur  the  par- 
]M>^o  (if  i-xr.ivutiii;:  a  cvllar.  Its  oixupauts  reci'i%'etl  ik>me  very  ominous  pivmonitions 
I  if  t\  J<i\vnf:tll  larly  yrsterd.iy  moniinp,  and  forthwith  ramoMf/ with  their  ba;:j;a|*e. 
—  .hmrn.  of'  f*'mmtrrr,  June,  lH4i*. 

Maibiiiu*  Anna  Hi^hop  (rave,  on  Mond^iy  e%*ening  la^t,  a  spiritinl  rxhibitiim,  and 
not  r\;ii  t!y  of  the  \ooal  iNiwoni,  for  whirh  »lie  i<  i'clebmted,  but  i>f  tlu*  woman'<  ti-ra- 
jHT.  of  ^Nlii«h  «lu'  h:i-*  undou]»tedly  her  due  portion.  TIm?  «ilix»n  wa.«  duly  ]i:;hted 
up.  iin«l  viTy  so«>n  after  the  di>orA  were  opened  a  rrrpectablc  numlier  of  tai|io«  and 
;:iMitl<iit«'n  tottk  tliiir  K'utit.  But  tho  Madame  appears  to  hare  lieen  di>«aii)i(i««l  at 
tlH'  nuiuU-r,  and  before  waiting  to  ico  if  oilwn  woald  aMcmbhr,  the  aodicnce  was 
ann  rvni'iiiioiiHly  di>misK'd,  the  lights  blown  out  in  a  huff,  and  Mailame  and  Moo- 
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sicar,  fiddles,  harps,  rosin,  catgut  and   all,  vamosed,  ^^Vtdctburg  Seniind,  Mmj^ 
1848. 

On  Sunday  our  city  was  thrown  into  a  stato  of  intense  excitement, 
seventy  and  eighty  slaves  Iiad  disappeared.    Several  negroes  who  had  made 
ment  to  vamou^  were  left  behind,  and,  to  be  revenged,  they  gave  the  alann.  — TFoifc* 
ington  Paper. 

To  Vamose  the  Ranch.  To  leave  the  house,  quit  the  spot,  be  off. 
Like  the  word  vamos,  much  used  on  the  Western  frontier  and  in  the 
South.     This  is  surely  breaking  Priscian's  head  with  a  vengeance. 

The  Camanchcs  came  within  a  league  of  us,  but  vamosed  the  ranche  nhen  tliej 
learned  that  the  rangers  were  here.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  141. 

Varmint.  A  corrupt  pronunciation  of  the  word  vermin^  applied  to  nozioiu 

wild  beasts  of  any  kind.    It  comes  to  us  from  the  North  of  England. 

There  are  more  than  a  hundred  lakes  and  brakes  in  them  diggin8,that  hain't  never 
been  pressed  by  no  mortal  'ceptin'  varmints,  —  Traits  of  American  Humor, 

I  shot  tolerably  well,  and  was  satisfied  the  fault  would  be  mine  if  the  varmints  did 

not  suffer.  —  Crockett,  Tour,  p.  125. 

'' These  beavers,"  said  old  Ryan,  "are  industrious  litde  fellows.    They  are  the 
knowingcst  varmint  as  I  know."  —  Irving^s  Tour  on  the  Prairies. 

ITncos,  call  up  }'our  father ;  we  have  need  of  all  our  weapons  to  bring  the  cnniUDg 
varmint  from  liis  roost.  —  Cooper,  Last  oftlie  Mohicans,  p.  104. 

Vegetable  Ivory.     See  Tagua-Nut.' 
Ve<;etable  Marrow.     See  AH i gator-Pear. 
Vegetable  Oyster.     See  Oyster-Plant. 

Vegetarian.     A  disciple  of  a  strict  dietetic  school,  in  which  animal  food  is 

prohibited. 

Vegetarianism.    The  doctrines  of  the  Vegetarians. 

Vendibility.     Salablencss. 

A  (p^at  nuniYior  of  manufactured  articles  derive  their  venditnlitg  almost  entirely  from 
the  pattern  oftlie  design.  —  Mr.  Shippard*s  Speech  before  Maryland  Institute,  1857. 

Vendue.  (French  vendre,  to  sell,  vendu^  sold.)  A  public  auction.  This 
word  is  in  use  in  the  United  States  and  the  "West  Indies ;  but  it  is  not 
common  in  England,  though  it  is  found  in  the  recent  English  dictionaries 
of  Kiiowles,  Oswald,  and  Smart  —  Worcester.  The  word,  being  a  wholly 
unnecessary  one,  is  last  becoming  obsolete  with  us. 

Venison.  In  the  United  States  this  word  means  exclusively  the  flesh  of 
deer.  In  England  it  is  applied  to  the  flesh  of  deer,  hares,  and  certain 
game  birds. 

Vest.    A  waistcoat,  or  garment  worn  under  a  coat.    We  almost  always 
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ii^^c  this  wonl  instead  of  watstcoat^  which  we  rarely  apply  to  any  thing 
but  an  under  gannent,  as  ^*  a  flannel  wnis^tcoat/' 

Vkjilantk  Committek.  a  ]M>rtion  of  the  citizens  of  a  place  who,  assum- 
in;;  that  the  r(*;;iilar  magistrates  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  execute  the 
laws,  undertake  to  watch  over  its  safety,  and  to  punish  its  criminals. 
Th<*  ni()>t  notorious  of  the>e  scdf-constituted  bodies  liave  been  tho^e  of 
San  Fraiu'isco  and  N«.'W  Orleans. 

• 

Frw  |H'nplo  afiru:i<l.  ^^]ln  huiI  InM^n  truincil  from  infuncT  to  rcvcru  "the  majcutj  of 
tlio  law."  ami  who  hmi  never  fccn  anr  crime  but  wliat  their  own  strong  legal  initi- 
ttitioii'i  ami  rtliciont  p<)li(*c  could  detect  and  pnnbh,  coald  potsiblj  couceire  tach  a 
5tute  of  things  as  would  jaotify  the  foniiation  and  independent  action  of  an  aMOciation 
which  set  itself  al»ovc  ull  fonnal  law,  and  which  0|>cnly  adininintcred  nummary  jas- 
tice,  or  what  they  called  ju^tii^e,  in  ormeil  opposition  and  defiance  to  the  re}n>hurly 
constituted  trihuuuls  of  the  i*ountrr.  Therefore,  in  other  Undii,  it  happened  that  the 
vi'fi/'ittrr  roiiimiV/ft:  Itceume  often  a  term  of  n*proach,  and  people  pointed  to  ita«  a  tign 
that  H)i-iety  in  Culifoniia  wu8  utterly  and  ])eriuips  irredeemably  impors  and  diior> 
jjaiiizvd.  — Annuls  of\<itn  Fnincitto,  p.  562. 

A  haud'liill  having;  Iicen  posted  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
ritizeiir*  fnr  this  eveuin;;,  to  form  a  vitfilanct  rommittte  to  suppress  certain  secret  move- 
nient^  ainoii;;  the  colonel  |Mjpulation  and  to  litop  ontrajres  on  private  proiierty,  Gov- 
enmr  Wi«e  addnsK^d  a  letter  to  Mayor  Mayo  calling  his  attention  to  the  movement, 
and  adiliii;;  that  he  would  u«e  fonv  in  prohibiting  such  meeting;  from  lieinj;  held  on 
tht>  Ciipitol  Mpiare.  The  Mayor  in  reply  state*  that,  knowing;  tlie  author  of  the  hand- 
hill  to  U*  ouo  of  the  few  mwilies  of  that  city,  he  consider!  himself  a  "  vigilanct  com- 
mitt'»  "  eiiiiN;:h  tor  him  and  his  amirades,  and  therefore  deems  it  unnecessary  to  adopt 
any  utm^n.il  incasiin'o  a;;ainst  the  proitoMrd  movement.  —  {liaU.)  6Mn,  July  I,  1S58. 

I^^t  month,  ill  the  town  of  Maubeu^e,  in  the  north  of  Fnuice,  a  I'rotestant  con- 
):ivpitioii  was  hruken  up  ond  a  part  of  its  meml»en  marched  on  a  Sunday  from  their 
ftlace  of' worship  to  the  ti»wn  jail.  The  final  proceedings  of  the  civil  authorities  in 
the  case  wen\  aceonlin:;  to  our  American  notions  of  right  and  law,  as  groM  a  viola- 
tion of  justi(>3  as  vitjthittct  committee  or  lynching  mob  was  ever  gnilty  of.  —  JST.  Y. 
Trihutit',  S*pt.  30,  1858. 

Vine;  I  MA  CuKEPER.  Tlie  ornamental  woody  vine  Ampeioptis  quinqut" 
f'4ia^  cultivated  for  covering  walls  and  fences.     By  some  it  is  called 

WikmIIiiuc.  and  by  otherii  Anit*rican  Ivy. 

ViKfiiNiA  Rkkl.  The  common  name  throughout  the  United  Slater  fur  the 
id«l  Kngli.-h  "  country -dance  "  (contre^anse). 

ViutiiNNY,  or  Oli>  ViuGiNNY.    Tlie  commoQ  negro  appellation  of  the 

Staif  of*  Virjrinia. 

V«»ya«:k.  Ainon;;  whab^rs,  each  man  calU  hii«  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
rnii/f,  which  lie  receives  instead  of  wagess  his  roya^* 

Vi»YAf.r.i'it.     (French.)     A  Canadian  boatman. —  Wurctsier, 

TW  Canadian  i\)*f(hjtur  if,  in  all  rvs|>ects,  a  peculiar  character ;  and  on  no  point  is 

42* 
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-    he  more  sensitive,  than  in  the  just  distrihution  of  pieces  among  the  cxew  fonnfiig  a 
party.  — Sir  John  Franklin's  Narrative, 

There  is  no  form  of  wretchedness  among  those  to  which  the  checkered  life  of  a 
voyageur  is  exposed,  at  once  so  great  and  so  humiliating,  as  the  torture  inflicted  bj 
the  musqoitos.  —  Bach,  Arctic  Journal,  p.  117. 

I  VuM !  for  /  vow !  is  a  euphemistic  form  of  oath  often  heard  in  New 
England. 

"  /  uwn"  said  he,  "  I  'm  sorry ;  what  *8  the  matter  ?  " — Margant,  p.  86. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dow,  Jr.,  in  one  of  his  edifying  discourses  on  profieui- 
ity,  not  inaptly  observes : 

Wliat  though,  instead  of  saying,  "  I  swear  to  God,"  you  say,  "I  declare  to  good- 
ness ? "  It  is  as  much  the  same  thing  ns  a  bobolink  vdth  a  new  coat  of  feathen.  / 
vum  is  just  the  same  in  spirit  as  I  vow,  and  a  "  diabolical  falsehood"  is  synonymooa 
with  a  devilish  lie.  —  Dow's  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  265. 


w. 

To  Wabash.  *^  He 's  Wabashed"  meaning  he  is  cheated,  is  aa  expres- 
sion much  used  in  Indiana  and  other  parts  of  the  West 

To  Wabble.    In  the  AVcstcm  States,  to  make  free  use  of  one's  tongae ; 

to  be  a  ready  speaker. 

• 

Waogletail.     The  larva  of  the  mosquito,  etc. ;  also  called  a  wiggler. 

To  Wake  Snakes.     1.  To  make  a  rousing  noise ;  and  hence  to  rouse  up^ 

get  into  action. 

Well,  hero  I  ho  ;  wake  snakes,  the  day's  a-breaking.  —  Southern  Sketches,  p.  119. 

Come,  tvake  snakes^  and  push  off  with  the  captain,  and  get  the  fish  on  board.  — 
Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature,  p.  164. 

2.  To  have  a  rousing,  roaring  time. 

Ilozea  Bigelow  (introduced  to  us  by  his  friend  Lowell  the  poet),  in 

speaking  of  military  service,  says : 

This  (JToin'  where  glory  awaits  ye,  haint  one  agreeable  featar' ; 
And  if  it  wam't  for  wakin*  snakes,  I  'd  be  home  agin  short  metre." 

Wake-up.     See  Clape, 

To  AVake  up  tuk  wrong  Passenger.  To  make  a  mistake  in  the  in- 
dividual. A  modem  substitute  for  the  old  phrase,  *^  To  get  the  wrong 
sow  by  the  ear."  Tlie  allusion  is  to  the  custom  on  board  steamboats,  of 
arousing  or  waking  passengers  at  stopping  places  at  night,  when  frequent 
mistakes  arc  made  and  the  wrong  person  called  up. 

The  tyrant  coquette,  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 

Thinks  her  lover  must  mind  the  rein  just  like  a  hone ; 
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Di<(coarac<^<l  lie  Icaren  her,  she  sees  her  m intake. 
And  luincntd  that  she  did  the  wrtmg  pauenyrr  wake. 

The  Staye  Drivtr'i  BaU,  Comic  Song, 

Sam  Slick  pves  the  following  account  of  on  interview  between  nn  abo- 
lltioiuHt  pniiU'lier  and  a  contented  slave.      The  former  addressing  the 

hlavt'.  says  : 

"  Toor,  i;;norant  wrctrh  !  " 

"Mossa,"  it'idied  the  no;;n),  "you  haii  walfd  up  de  %crung  pattenger  di«  time.  1 
i>  n't  |HM»r.  I  al>  |)l<*nty  to  eat,  and  plenty  to  drink.  When  I  wants  money,  MiK»ui 
i^'wcn  it  to  mc.  Wlicn  I  wants  wihl  dueks  or  renijton,  all  I  ^ot  to  do  in,  to  mit  to  dot 
Yiinkei>  oU>r.-k.'er,  '  Miitsun  and  I  want  fome  caQva»-back  or  lomc  deer.'  "  —  Iluwrnn 
Xatttrf,  [).  289. 

To  Wai.k  the  Chalk.    To  walk  straight 

"  The  TuUaixKjsa  vulunteont,"  Mud  Capt.  Supf;*;  "fo  let  erery  body  look  out 
and  tnilk  thf  vfutlk."  —  *Simun  Suggt,  p.  89. 

To  Walk  into.    To  get  the  upper  luuid  of;  to  tidce  advantage  of;  to 
punish.     A  iv)inni<)n  vulgarism. 

7'*  walk  ititn  a  duwn-east  lund-johlicr  reqaire*  great  skill,  and  a  rery  coosiderablo 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  —  *Sfim  Slirk,  3d  Serien,  p.  122. 

I  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  m^t  down  nforc  a  plate  that  had  my  name  writ 
on  a  (*anl  onto  it,  and  I  did  valk  into  tlio  beef,  aud  taten*,  and  thinf;^,  about  eait.  — 

Ilinim  Iiiij*luir\<  Ijtit.  in  yamily  Comp. 

The  way  in  which  the  (%>urier  and  Enquirer  waik$  into  the  rhararter  and  repiit:i> 
tion  of  nmw  of  their  old  asiMK'iates  in  tlic  Clay  morement,  i«  a  caation  to  rrapectabla 
bLu'k^'uanls,  and  maken  Wall  street  joiiniali«m  a  rival  to  Five  Point  eloquence.  — 
AVa-  Yurk  Herald,  Sept.  16,  1858. 

"Walking  Papku:*,  or  Walkin<;  Ticket.     Orders  to  leave ;  a  dismiitsal. 

When  a  |H'rsoii  is  ap]>ointed  to  a  public  office,  or  receiver  a  commii^ion, 

ht*  rvfcivi's  papers  or  documents  investing  him  with  authority ;  t>o  wheu 

)u>  is  di-^'liarged,  it  is  said,  in  familiar  language,  that  ^  he  has  received  his 

trailing  jxipfrSj  or  his  walking  ticket** 

It  U  probable  that  "  walking  imfirn  "  will  lie  forwarded  to  a  large  proportioii  of 
the  c^T/tf  diplomalitptf  durin;;  tlie  Bc.<»ion  of  Con)pT»ii.  B-^—  and  B  art  already 
a(lmoni.ohed  to  return,  and  the  invitation  will  lie  pr^ty  general.  —  AT.  Y.  HerM, 

Ijf  ttt  r  Jiom  WaJth  ington . 

We  ean  annountv  with  certainlv  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  P         hai  received  hi*  walk' 

m 

imj  titktt,  aeroni|ianied  with  fome  correopondence  with  hif  Excellency  that  hai  given 
him  utlenec.  —  KiiH^titaH,  Canada,  M'kig,  I)ee.,  1843. 

.Mr.  Duane  wo.^  onlered  to  ivmove  the  deposit*.  He  anawerrd  that  hif  dacy  did 
nnt  RNiuin*  it.     In  a  few  hours  be  got  bin  tciiikimg  ticktt  that  hif  aervicca  wen  no 

liin^T  wanted.  —  Ci-fM-kitt,  Tour  dmcn  East,  p.  30. 

"  If  you  ever  que>tion  me  aj;ain,"  aaid  3In.  Samion  Savage,  "yon  11  get  yoor 
walhinj  tirUt  in  jiliort  onier." —  \Mdow  Btdutt  PaiHTt,  p.  307. 

Wall  Kock.     Gnmular  limestone^  used  io  the  building  of  walls. 
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To  TVallof.  To  beat.  Provincial  in  England  and  colloqaial  in  the 
United  States. 

I  grabs  right  hold  of  the  cow's  tail,  and  yelled  and  screamed  like  mad^  and  «a^ 
lopped  awaj  at  her  like  any  thing.  —  Sam  Slick  in  England,  ch.  18. 

There 's  nothing  like  waUopping  for  taking  the  conceit  out  of  fellows  who  think 
they  know  more  than  their  betters.  — J*.  C,  Neal,  Oraon  Dabbs. 

All  I  know  was  tcaUopped  into  me.  I  took  lamin'  throagh  the  akin.  —  NtaPi 
Charcoal  Sketches. 

Walt.  Cmnk.  A  skip  is  said  to  be  toalt^  when  she  has  not  her  dae  bal- 
last, that  is,  not  enough  to  enable  her  to  bear  her  sails,  and  keep  her  stiff. 
Hubbard,  in  his  Ilistorj  of  New  England,  speaking  of  Lamberton's  ill- 
fated  ship,  says,  that " she  was  ill-built,  very  traft-sided." — Bev.  AUx.Toung, 
note  to  Chroji.  of  Massachusetts. 

The  next  year  brought  a  Flemish  fly-boat  of  about  140  tons,  which  being  imfit  for 
a  fishing  voyage^,  and  wanting  lodging  for  the  men,  they  added  onto  her  "y>thCT 
deck,  by  which  means  she  was  carried  so  high  that  she  proved  wait  and  anable  to 
bear  sail.  —  White,  Uie  Planter*s  Plea,  1630,  p.  1. 

In  the  North  of  England,  wait  means  to  totter ;  to  overthrow.  — JTaHi' 
well. 

Wamble-cropped.     Sick  at  the  stomach ;  and  figuratively,  crest-fallen ; 

humiliated.     New  England. 

There  stood  Capt.  Jumper,  shaking  General' Taylor's  hand  when  he  came  on 
board  the  "  Two  Pollys,"  trpng  to  get  a  start  in  the  address,  but  could  not ;  and 
then  I  tried  it.  I  never  saw  Capt.  Jumper  so  wilted  down  before  — and  diat  mada 
me  feel  so  wamUe<ropt  I  could  not  say  a  word.  —  Maj,  Downing,  Letter  Jhm 
Baton  Rouge,  June  15,  1848. 

The  Captain  looked  so  awful  womUe-cropt,  that  I  pitied  him.  I  noTor  saw  nich 
an  uncomfortable  looking  countenance.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papen,  p.  284. 

Wampum.  (A  term  in  the  Algonkin  languages  signify mg  whiter  the  color 
of  the  shells  most  frequent  in  wampum  belts.)  Shells,  or  strings  of  shellfli 
used  by  the  American  Indians  as  money.  These,  when  united,  formed 
a  broad  belt,  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament  or  girdle.  It  was  some- 
times called  tcumpumpeage,  or  wampeage.     See  Peage. 

The  Indians  ore  ignorant  of  Europe's  coin.  Their  own  is  of  two  sorts :  one 
white,  which  they  make  of  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  periwinkle,  when  all  the  shell  ii 
broken  off ;  and  of  this  sort  six  of  their  small  beads,  \(-hich  they  make  with  holes  to 
string  the  bracelets,  arc  current  witli  the  English  for  a  penny.  The  second  is  black, 
inclining  to  blue,  wliich  is  made  of  the  shell  of  a  fish,  which  some  English  call  Aeu, 
Poquuliock :  and  of  this  sort  three  make  an  English  penny.  Their  white  money 
they  call  wotnjxtm,  which  signifies  white ;  their  black,  Snckanhock,  SacU,  s^inify- 
ing  black.  — Ii.  Williams,  Key  to  tlie  Indian  Language. 

Though  the  young  Indian  women  are  said  to  prostitute  their  bodies  for  wampwm^ 
peak  and  other  such  like  fineries,  I  could  never  find  any  ground  for  the  accusatioiu 
—  Beverly's  Mrginia,  1705,  Book  III. 
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A  Sa^Amorc  with  a  humbird  in  hiii  care  for  a  pendant,  a  black  hawk  on  his  ocdpnt 
for  u  plume,  (;oo<l  iitorc  of  uumpumpfogt  \^^nm^  hi«  loinet,  his  bow  in  hand,  his 
quiver  at  hi;*  l>uck,  with  six  naked  Indian  spatterlashcs  at  his  heels  for  his  guard, 
thinks  he  is  all  one  with  King  Charles. —  Hooc/'j  Stw  EnglcMd^  1634,  p.  66. 

An<l  there  the  fallen  chief  is  laid, 
In  tartscll'd  garb  of  skins  arrayed 
And  girdled  with  his  mimpuM-braid. 

Whittirr,  The  Funavl  7'iw. 

Wan<;an.     (Indian.)     In  Maine,  a  boat  used  chiefly  by  lumbcrmon  for 

carryinj?  provisions,  tools  etc. 

Among  the  dangers  [of  lumbering  in  Maine]  where  life  and  property  are  hazarded, 
is  that  of  "  ninning  the  vcangan,**  —  a  phrase  well  understood  on  tiie  river.  —  The 
Americans  at  Ilomr,  Vol.  III.  p.  254. 

Wan*t.  a  common  New  Knglmi<I  contractioa  for  wcu  not  and  were  not. 
Comp.  Aint  and  HainL 

Want  to  Know.  Among  the  most  common  »ngularitics  of  expression 
are  the  foll(»wing:  ''I  should  admire  to  see  him,"  for  *^ I  should  like  to 
see  him ; "  **  /  want  to  know  I "  and  ^  Do  tell  I "  both  exchimotions  of 
suqiri-ie,  answering  to  our  **  lX»ar  me  ! "  These  Ihst,  however,  arc  rare- 
ly hfanl  in  so<*iety  above  the  middling  class.  —  Zy^/T*  Second  Visits 
ch.  ix.     . 

"Wapiti.     ( Cervm  canadensis,)     The  Anierican  elk,  or  stag.     Probably 

the  Iro<(Uois  na!nt>  tor  this  noble  animal. 

TTArAToo.  A  nauK*  given  by  the  Oregon  Indians  to  the  bulb  of  the  Sa^ 
gitaria  variabilis^  ii-^ed  by  them  a«*  an  article  of  food.    . 

Waki>kn.  a  town  otlieer  in  two  of  the  island  towns  of  Rh<Mle  Island, 
New  Shoreham  and  Jamestown,  with  similar  privileges  an«l  jurisdiction 
within  his  town  tliat  justices  of  the  peace  have  throughout  their  respeo> 
live  towns  and  counties.  —  Const,  of  R.  L  Revised  Siatities  of  R,  L^ 
Tit.  2:»,  Ch.  1 08. 

'\Vak-Patii.     a  march  to  battle,  warlike  expedition  of  the  Indians. 

The  I>*nA{ie  \%ouI<l  not  ^  to  the  war-path,  becaa5e  they  did  not  think  it  well.— 
Oxtjtcr,  IauU  i'J  the  M'Jiicans. 

Whi>n  on  the  u>ir-/ki/A,  more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  to  adorn  the  body,  and 
the  proirs-i  of  |vai(itin^  oecupieA  a  comidenhlt  time. -^  RmxUm'i  Adi\  in  tkt  Rockf 
^hmntain*,  p.  237. 

The  liuntern  wulki^I  in  »ini;Ie  file,  followint*  their  leader,  like  Indians  on  i 
/Ki/A.  —  Mtiinr  litui,  Thr  litty  Huntrrt^  p.  254. 

Wau-\Viio<»i\     The  Indian  cry  of  war;  a  yell  made  on  attacking  a  foe. 

Ere  dark  pestilence 
Devoured  hii  warrion  —  laid  his  bondredi  low  — > 
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That  Sachem's  war-whoop  roused  to  his  defence 
Three  thousand  bow-men.  —  DurfeCj  Whaicheer,  Canto  IIL 

The  red  men  say  that  here  she  walked 

A  thousand  moons  ago ; 
.  They  never  raise  the  war-whoop  here, 
*  And  never  twang  the  bow. — Bryant. 

We  must  trust  to  the  experience  of  men  who  know  the  ways  of  the  sayages,  and 
who  arc  not  of^n  backward  when  the  war-whoop  is  howled.  —  Cooper,  Leut  of  the 
Mohicans. 

Warm-US.  A  sort  of  roundabout  jacket  made  of  homespun  cloth,  and 
worn  without  buttons,  being  tied  across  the  body  by  the  lower  oomen. 
Indiana. 

Warrant-Tbtixg.    The  magistrates'  monthly  courts  at  the  cross-roads. 

Virginia. 

Wastage.    The  accidental  waste  of  a  barrel,  box,  etc 

Water-Do  OS.  The  Western  name  for  various  species  of  solamandersi  or 
lizard-sha|)cd  animals,  with  smooth,  shiny,  naked  skins ;  sometimes  called 
Water-puppies  and  Ground-puppies.  In  Pennsylvania  and  the  Eastern 
States  they  arc  called  Spring-keepers  and  Man-eaters. 

Water-Lot.     A  lot  of  building-ground  covered  by  water.        ' 

An  act  passed  by  the  legislature,  ceding,  for  the  period  of  ninety-nine  yean,  aD 
the  right  and  interest  which  the  State  of  California  had  in  those  parts  of  the  city 
called  the  Beach  and  Wutfr  Lots,  provided  that  tivcnty-five  per  cent  of  all  moneyi 
thereafter  iirising  in  any  way  from  the  s^ilc  or  other  disposition  of  the  said  propettj 
should  be  paid  over  by  the  city  to  the  State.  — Annals  of  San  Frandaco,  p.  324. 

Water-Sued.     A  word  formed  in  imitation  of  the  German  Wasserscheide 

(water-divide),  to  denote  a  height  of  land  which  separates  waters  flowing 

in  different  directions ;  better  termed  "  dividing  ridge."     See  Divide, 

The  crests  of  the  serpentine  watersheds  gradually  diverging  towards  the  Tijoiiy 
where  there  is  an  impinging  of  the  two  masses  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  completely 
envelop  the  plain.  —  Lt.  Parke,  Pacific  Railroad  Report,  Vol.  VII.  p.  5. 

Water-Oats.     See  Canada  Rice. 

Water-Witch.  1.  A  person  who  pretends  to  have  the  power  of  discoTer- 
ing  subterranean  springs  by  means  of  the  divining  rod,  made  once  fitmi 
the  witch-hazel,  but  now  more  commonly  from  the  peach-tree. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  not  a  well  is  dug  without  a  previous  con- 
sultation with  a  water-witch ;  and  one  who  attempts  to  run  counter  to 
the  popular  delusion  is  in  danger  of  havuig  his  "  common  sense  *'  doubted. 

2.   An  aquatic  bird.     See  Dijtper, 

Wayfaring-Tree.    See  HohtHe-Bmh, 
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Wats,  for  way,  distance,  space.     A  very  common  vulgarism. 
It  '0  onljr  a  little  wajfs  down  to  tho  rilbgo.  — Margartt,  p.  123. 

There  '8  no  Two  Wats  about  it,  L  e.  the  fact  is  just  00,  and  not 

otherwise.     A  vulgarij^m  of  recent  origin,  equivalent  to  the  common 

phrase,  **  There  *s  no  mistake  about  tV,**  or,  "  It '«  just  as  I  tell  you,  and 

no  mistake.** 

Jist  BO,  jirit  BO,  Btranjc^cr ;  joa  arc  joBt  abont  'half  right,  and  tkere'i  no  two  wajf$ 
aliout  it,  — iSim  Slick,  3d  Bcr.  ch.  7. 

Inhere 's  no  two  trayt  afjout  that,  Bir ;  bnt  arn't  joa  saq>riied  to  seo  snch  a  fine  pop- 
ulation ?  —  Hoffman,  Winter  in  the  West. 

Wax-Myrtle.  (Genus,  Afyrica.)  .A  shrub,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  bearing  a  berry  covered  with  a  shining  wax,  which  is  prepared 
for  cominerce  by  the  [>oor  people  along  the  Northern  lakes.    Also  called 

Candk'btTry  Myrtle. 

Wax-Plant.  {Monotropa  unijlora.)  A  perfectly  white,  fleshy  phmt, 
looking  iv^  if  made  of  wax.  Before  the  fruit  matures,  the  heads  are  bent 
ov«T ;  lience  the  name  **  Indian  Pipe." 

Weak  Fish.     See  Sqneteague. 

To  Wear  the  Collar.  In  political  parlance,  to  be  subject  to  tlie  con* 
trol  of  another ;  to  be  directed  in  political  matters. 

Weather.  '•  Fine  weather  overhead,'*  means  a  clear  sky.  "  We  are  going 
to  have  falling  xce^thery"*  means  we  are  gomg  to  have  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 
^  He *s  under  the  weather**  is  a  figurative  cxpresBioo,  meaning  badly  off; 

in  liitniightened  circumstances. 

Wed.  iSometimes  vulgariy  used  for  weeded ;  as, "  lie  wed  the  garden.* 
Comp.  plead  for  pleaded. 

Weed.    A  common  term  for  tobacco ;  as,  "  Do  you  use  the  wetdf**  mean* 

ing.  Do  you  chew  tobacco  ? 

Those  who  were  not  dancing  were  seated  aroond  the  room,  •ome  tmoking,  otbeo 
chewing  the  wtfii,  still  others  drinking.  — Mj/$terie»  of  Xew  York,  p.  89. 

Br  tho  appearance  of  the  ihirt  boeomt  of  tome  iarelerate  chcwcii  of  the  wted^  I 
Bhoulil  judge  they  had  been  squirting  their  joice  in  the  Cmo  of  a  nortb-eatler.  — 
/A>ic'#  Sermons,  Vol.  III. 

Wekdy-Wkkdt.  a  plant  resembling  spinach,  much  used  in  the  West 
Indies.  —  Carmichaets  West  Indies, 


Weevil.     Tho  name  is  given  in  this  country  to  at  least  six  different 
of  insects,  two  of  which  are  moths,  two  are  flies,  and  two  arc  beetles.— 
Harris,  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation^  p.  18. 
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Well  to  Do.    Iq  a  state  of  ease  as  to  pecuniary  circumstances ;  well  off. 

—  Hollow  ay. 

By  nil  accounts  you  arc  considerable  well-to-do,  and  have  made  an  CTexlastin' 
sight  of  mbney  among  the  Blue  Noses  of  Nova  Scotia.  —  Sam  Slick, 

The  old  lady  being  now  well-to-do,  in  a  spiritual  sense.  —  Boston  TimtM. 

Well  to  Lite.  1.  In  easy  circumstances ;  well  off.  This  expresskmy 
like  the  preceding,  is  of  English  origin. 

I  wanted  to  see  how  tlicse  Northerners  could  buy  our  cotton,  carry  it  home,  man- 
ufacture it,  bring  it  back,  and  sell  it  for  half  nothing ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  be 
well  to  Jive,  and  moke  money  besides.  —  Crockett,  Tour, 

2.  In  New  England,  a  cant  phrase  to  denote  a  person  in  that  state  of 
intoxication  in  wliich  he  drives  dull  care  away,  and  fancies  himself  at  the 
top  round  of  fortune's  ladder. 

Wencu.    In  the  United  States,  this  word  is  applied  only  to  black  women 

and  girls. 

The  blushing  mom  at  length  came  travelling  up  from  the  oriental  dime,  and 
sowed  the  earth  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  that  glittered  upon  the  dark  bosom  of 
night  like  jewels  upon  tlio  brow  of  au  Ethiopian  wench, — Dow*9  Sermoia,  Vol. 
m.  p.  111. 

Went.  Sometimes  used  by  uneducated  persons  for  gone.  '^  Yesterday 
was  Good-Friday,  and  you  should  have  went  to  church.'*  Pegge  includes 
it  among  the  London  vulgarisms. 

West.    The  Western  States  of  the  American  Union,  especially  those  lying 

to  the  west  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina. 

The  enterprising,  ingenious,  and  indomitable  North ;  the  substantial  and  mignifi- 
cent  Central  States,  the  great  balance-wheel  of  the  system ;  the  yonthiid,  rajndly  ex- 
panding, and  almost  boundless  West;  the  ardent,  genial,  and  hospitable  South, ^ 
I  have  traversed  them  all.  — Speech  of  E,  Everett,  July  5,  1858. 

Westerner.    A  native  or  resident  of  the  West. 

To  Whale.  1.  To  thrash;  to  beat.  Colloquial  with  us  and  in  the  north 
of  England. 

2.  Usually  to  whale  away.    To  talk  vehemently ;  to  harangue. 

Professor  Stul))»iris  is  always  a  whalin'  away  about  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  has 
l)een  dclivcrin'  a  course  o'  lectures  on  the  subject.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papen,  p.  289. 

I  went  to  Baptist  meeting.  The  elder,  as  usual,  whaled  away  thioogfa  hit  noM, 
thumped  the  desk,  and  went  over  and  over  the  some  thing,  without  over  making  the 
most  remote  approach  to  any  tiling  like  the  shadow  of  an  idea. — lb,  p.  105. 

WiiALEK.     A  big,  strapping  follow. 

**  He 's  a  whaler! "  said  Kory ;  **  but  his  face  is  mighty  little  for  bis  body  and 

legs."  —  Giorfjia  Scents,  p.  184. 

Whaling.    A  lasliing ;  a  beating. 
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But  it  i-t  po«sihIe  that  we  mAj,  at  lonio  fatnre  time,  go  to  war  with  Enf^lnnd,  — 
Iht  wriiiTH  ami  iiiMMikvrs  having  ffiokcii  diiipurapngly  of  n*,  while  her  actom,  half- 
]KiT  oth'tT'i,  and  <»th(T  rravt'Uin>;  i^i-ntrT,  carry  their  heails  rather  liigh  in  panting 
ttiruu;;h  our  nmntry.  —  tor  which  "  arn>i;aiit  "  demeanor  wo  are  bound  to  give  her 
u  uhaliuif  !  —  A'.  Y.  Trilmnr^  Au;;.  1847. 

WiiAi*!     An  iiitrrj«»otioii  rxpn*f*jiivc  of  a  Kuddon  blow,  like  whack/ 

Hut  11  ilay  of  puynii'nt  i;*  i-Diiiin;;;  and  if  the  money  ain't  forthtromini;,  oat  oomef 
a  liaiulolph  Mrit.  and  wfuij>  iztn}*  yi)ur  money  and  liberty. —  CrocJcett^M  Upeeek,  Tour, 
\t.  \m. 

I  liefTsm  to  think  xmokin'  wam't  no  ba<]  ufti*r  all,  when  rhap  went  my  cigar  right 
out  of  my  mouth  into  my  tioiwun.  —  .Sim  Siick  in  Kmglamti,  eh.  8. 

To  What  over.     To  kiuK'k  ovit.     New  England. 

WiiAiM'KR,  or  Wnopi'KR.  Any  thinpr  uncommonly  large;  a  mon-^trous  lie. 
Thi:4  word  i.s  pnivinciul  in  various  parts  of  England,  and  Ls  common  with 

**  Do  yon  call  them  lanre  turnips  * " 

*'  Why,  yes.'iliey  an»  cun-iilcrnhly  larpe." 

"  Tlu-y  may  l»o  so  for  tuniips,  but  tbcy  are  Dothing  to  an  onion  I  mw  tho  other 

J      II 
av. 

**  An«l  liow  \Arjx  w.i^  the  onitm  ?  " 

**  <  »i  I  a  mmistvr  ;  it  wci;;htMl  forty  (lonndfl." 

•'  Forty  iM»un<N!" 

"  Yv*  :  w(>  to4»k  off  tlK>  layers,  and  the  sixteenth  layer  went  completely  roand  a 

tii'iuijohn  that  lu'M  four  i:a lions !  " 

"  Wh.it  a  trftnftftrr!" 

"  Von  iloii't  mean  tn  -av  that  I  lie  ?  '* 

"  ( )h  !  no  :  what  a  irA/yi/T  of  an  oimm,  I  mean."  —  Aeir  YaHt  Spirit  o/tMg  Tlnat. 

Bi-ftip'  yiiu  lie.  hi\'thn>n,  make  up  your  mind«  to  go  it  ftrong;  for  a  little  callow 
tih  stamN  hut  a  small  chantx*  anion];;  the  big  urhoppm  that  are  Wt  lo04e  iiow<«pdayi. 
Art  my  fnend  Poi>c  mi<;ht  hare  Mid  : 

A  little  IjIhk  U  a  daaflvroos  thlag  ; 

(hi  your  whole  length,  or  DeTer  nuke  t  fptiag. 

Ihw*i  Sfrmtmt,  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

A  few  years  a^*.  whippimj  great  sleeves  and  big  antecedrafa  wcra  all  theii|0; 
An<1  what  a  fimny  tijure  our  belles  did  then  cut.  — Ibid.,  YoL  III.  p.  SI. 

"WiiAri'iNO.  or  WiioiTiNG.     Very  large. 

Wc  'vc  p)t  only  one  crib,  and  that 's  a  vKappin'  one  too.  -^JUb;.  Dotemng'i  Lth 

tfrs,  p.  »17. 

A  xrhdj'pin*  hi;:  pan  of  mn*>h  «tood  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  a  large  pan  of 
milk  U'«:iiU*  it.  with  lots  of  <iim-brea4l  and  bntter.  —  Rabb^  Sqmatttr  Lifi,  p.  61. 

WiiAi:}-l>«>\T.  On  th«'  Wr*ti*ni  rivrrs  the  height  of  the  water  L*  90  vari- 
aM«-  that  :i  ii\*'d  wharf  wt»!iM  1»«'  usf'li'«.  Tn  its  plaoe  \*  ushmI  a  rectan- 
„•  jlar  thtat,  in  part  rovfn'd,  tor  iln'  n'<*i'i)tion  of  good:*,  or  for  a  dnun-^hop. 
h  i*<  •rtiif nilly  a^rrouiid  on  tho  .«hore  Mde,  and  U  entered  by  a  plank  or 
:nuval»U*  jthittbnn.     Tlii^  is  a  tehar/'boat. 

id 
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Wharf-Rats.     1.   Eats  tbat  inhabit  wharves. 

2.   Thieves  that  infest  the  wharves  of  seaport  towns. 

Wharyes.  Mr.  Pickering  notices  this  form  of  the  plural  of  wharfs  as 
peculiar  to  Americans.  The  English  say  wharfs.  In  the  Colony  and 
Provhice  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Pickering  says,  he  observed  the 
plural  wharfs  (or  wharf es)  as  late  as  the  year  1735 ;  but  after  thai 
period  the  form  wharves  is  used. 

What  for  a,  is  frequently  used  by  Pennsylvanians,  instead  of  "  What 
kind  of  a,"  in  asking  questions.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  German 
idiom,  "  Was  fur  em^  —  New  Amer.  Cyclopedia. 

WiiATCHEER.  The  shibboleth  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
When  Koger  Williams,  the  founder  of  this  ancient  colony,  pushed  his 
way  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  ui  the  year  1636,  through  the  wilder- 
ness, he  embarked  in  a  canoe  with  five  others,  on  Sekonk  river,  and  land- 
ed neiir  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Providence.  As  the  party 
api)roach(Kl  the  shore,  they  were  saluted  by  a  company  of  Indians  with 
the  friendly  interrogation  of  "  What  cheer V*  a  conmion  English  phrase 
which  they  had  learned  from  the  colonists,  equivalent  to  the  modeni 
How  do  you  do  ?  and  meant  by  the  natives  as  Welcome ! 

The  cove  where  the  party  lauded  is  called  "  Whatcheer  Cove,"  which 
t(Tni  is  also  applied  to  the  lands  adjacent;  besides  which  there  is  in 
l^rovidence  a  "  Whatcheer  Bank,"  a  "  Whatcheer  Church,**  "  WhaJtchter 
hotels,"  a  "  Whatcheer  Lisurance  Company,"  imd,  last  of  all,  a  '^  Wha^ 
cheer  Lager  Beer  Saloon  ! " 

Judge  Durfe(?,  a  Rhode  Island  poet^  has  rendered  this  event  memorable 
by  an  interesting  poem  entitled  *'  Whatcheer,  or  Roger  Williams  in  Ban- 
ishment."    In  describing  the  landing  of  liis  hero,  he  says  : 

And  stnii^ht  the  kindluij;:  words  buniit  on  his  our. 

Their  shouts,  embodied,  fought  the  joyous  sky 
With  open  arms,  and  jiprctini^  of  WfuUchixr  ! 

Lined  nil  the  shores,  and  hanks,  and  summits  high. 
Whatchfj.'r!  Whatcheer!  resounded  far  and  ncafi 

Whatrhotr !  Wfiatchcer  I  the  hollow  words  reply ; 
Whatcheer!   Wfuitchccr  !  swells  the  exulting  gales. 

Sweeps  o'er  the  laughing  hills,  and  trembles  through  the  vales. 

To  Wheal.     To  swell. 

The  fattier  discovered  a  j^ainsomc  expression  of  face.  .  .  .  His  checks  vAsofal 
ami  putled,  and  through  his  lips  his  laughter  exposed  his  white  teeth.  —  Maaryant, 

p.  10. 

Wheat  and  Indian.    A  mixture  of  wheat  flour  and  the  meal  of  IndiaD 

com. 
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"\ViiKKi.iN4;.   The  act  of  coiivcying  on  wheels,  or  driving  n  wheeled  vehicle. 

It  is  pmmI  or  bad  wheeling,  uccorfiing  to  the  state  of  the  roads. 

It  is  midwintcT  still,  and  there  is  kdow  un  the  ground  ;  bat  the  sleigluD)^  in  not  aii 
pMHl  ati  it  was,  and  tlie  .stiUe  of  tlio  streets  admits  whtfling.  —  The  Vyper  Trn  Thou- 
uiiuJf  p.  30. 

Wiii:KL-IIr)USK.     An  intimate  friend;  one's  right  hand  man.     Western. 

Whk  II  ?  An  ahsurd  wonl  ujie<l  by  some  |>er!9on.s  instead  of  Whaif  in  ask- 
ing for  a  r()H'tition  of  what  hits  been  said. 

Wiin;  AM»  ToKY.     During  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  teniw 

M'/r/y  and  Tory  wt^ni  applifsi — the  former  to  those  who  Mip|>orted  the 

n-vohitioiiary  movement ;  the  latter  to  the  royalists,  or  those  who  ad- 

hen'd  to  tlie  liriti-h  govi-rniufnt.      Tujy  was  then  a  stigma  of  the  most 

rfrproat'hfiil  kind. 

Wiih:s  ANi>  DuMoruATS.  It  i-*  very  difficult  to  give  a  precifH?,  accurate, 
and  sail. -factory  drtinition  of  the  {irinriplcs  distinctively  hehl  by  the  two 
great  {Mjlitical  parties  into  which  the  {Kipulation  of  the  American  Union  is 
divitird,  —  one  popularly  styling  itself  tlie  DennH-nttir^  the  otluT  the  Whig 
party.  In  jHiint  of  fact,  the  satirical  definition  of  tht*  outs  and  the  i/u 
would  not  he  rrry  far  out  of  the  way;  for  the  d(H*trines  of  government  and 
legi"»latiou  theon'tically  a<lvanced  hy  the  Democratic  party,  when  out  of 
|H)W<T.  arc  not  so  radically  tli\<*r?»e  from  those  <»f  the  Whigs  in  the  same 
<*(»ndition.  as  arc  the  practie«'s  of  either,  wln*n  in  jiower,  from  their  pro- 
frss i<»n<.  As  times  chang<*  :uul  circumstann's,  the  demands  or  wishes  of 
thex*  ]uirtie<  changi*  al>o;  so  that  what  wa<«  ''^1*5^  do<*triiie  in  18<J0,  may 
lie  Democnttic  doctrine  in  1850,  and  vice  vena. 

The  nominal  di>tinction^,  >ome  years  ugo,  were,  on  the  IIAt'yside,  a 
Prot4»ctive  TarilT,  a  National  Hank,  Division  of  the  Proceeds  of  the  l*ub- 
lic  Land>  among  all  tiie  States,  and  the  duty  of  the  General  Government 
to  carry  nn  works  of  Public  Iinpn>vement,  such  as  Canals  RoaiL*,  etc., etc 

The  Demtjcrats  >\ere  for  Free  Trade,  no  connection  of  the  gi>veni- 
ment  with  Kanking,  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Public  I^inds 
among  the  State>i  in  which  the  lands  lie,  and  non-interference  by  the 
government  with  Int<'nial  Improvements. 

Hut  all  these  que>tion9have  rarely  been  brought  to  the  pnu*tical  test. 
AhM>lut<>  free  trade  lia>  ever  been  impractii*able,  because  it  would  deprive 
the  government  of  the  n'venue  deriviHi  from  im|)osts.  The  guvenimrnt 
ha-i  al\vay>  U'en  ohlig^nl  to  carry  on  s<»nie  kind  of  financial  o|>eni(ions, 
difl't-riiig  more  in  name  than  in  reality  from  a  system  of  banking  con>id- 
ered  as  a  mciuis  of  supplying  a  currency.  The  public  lauds  have  rartdj 
yielded  luiy  proceeds  beyond  the  wants  of  the  goverumeDt.      And  the 
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only  real  question,  fairly  at  issue,  lias  been  that  of  improvement  in  pub- 
lic works. 

The  Democrat  popularly  charge  upon  the  Wliigs  a  desire  to  strength- 
en and  centralize  the  National  Grovemmcnt,  declaring  themselves  to  be 
in  favor  rather  of  strengthening  the  local  governments  of  the  several 
States,  and  of  limiting,  as  far  as  constitutionally  possible,  the  agency  of 
the  National  Grovcmment,  or  government  of  the  Union  ;  but  in  practice 
the  Democratic  party  is  ready  enough  to  assume  power  for  the  General 
Grovernmcut  when  any  thing  is  to  be  gained  by  so  doing ;  and  in  this,  as 
in  mast  other  instances,  the  ditfcrence  between  the  two  parties  lies  rather 
in  words  than  in  deeds. 

The  Whigsy  on  the  other  hand,  popularly  charge  upon  the  Democrats 
an  undue  degree  of  subserv-iency  to  the  Executive,  especially  since  the 
elevation  of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in  1829 ;  and  this  charge 
seems  to  have  more  foundation  in  truth.  It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that 
the  three  Democratic  presidents,  Jackson,  Van  Burcn,  and  Polk,  have 
found  a  more  zealous  and  unscrupulous  support  in  questionable  measures 
than  was  ever  given  to  a  Whig  president,  or  indeed  to  any  of  their  pre- 
decessors. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  main  practical 
difference  between  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
latter  give  a  more  unhesitating  and  thorough-going  support  to  all  meas- 
ures which  involve  the  question  of  party-measures,  which  become,  by  any 
means  party  tests,  whetlier  emtmating  from  the  Executive  or  adopted  by 
him  under  impulse  from  his  adherents.  —  [J.  Inrhan.'] 

WniGGTSM,  or  WHiGCfERY.  Wliig  principles ;  the  doctrines  of  the  Whig 
party.  These  words  have,  in  the  United  States,  last  their  original  oppro- 
brious meaning,  and  are  frequently  used  by  the  Whigs  themselves  in 
speaking  of  their  doctrines. 

Professor  Ama.sa  Walker  here  came  forward,  and  said  tliov  all  stood  together  upon 
the  same  platform,  and  ho  had  heard  too  mnch  of  Whitjgtry  aboat  their  proccedingfl 
already ;  and  as  they  stood  upon  a  broad  platform,  he  as  a  Democrat  protested 
a^nst  their  throwing  in  so  much  Whiggcry  and  entertaining  them  about  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's white  horse.  —  Rep,  of  a  FreesoU  Convetition  at  Worcester,  Alaas.,  June  aS»  1848. 

The  Whigs  in  Boston  sec  by  the  movement  in  New  Yoik,  and  bj  acoonnts  from 
Oliio,  that  there  is  a  chance,  at  least,  of  General  Tajior  being  vigoronsly  opposed  bj 
some  men  of  undoubted  Whiygtry  in  influential  States.  —  Letter  from  BMlon,  in  N* 
Y.  Ufrrald,  Juno  21,  1848. 

While,  for  till.  "  Stay  while  I  come,"  instead  of,  Stay  iiU  I  come.  Used 
in  the  Southern  States.  —  Slierwoo^s  Georgia. 

To  Wiup  THE  Cat.    I  can  give  no  other  explanation  of  the  phrase  thaa 
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to  cjiiot»»  the  following:  passage  by  Mr.  Goodrich,  who,  in  describing  the 
varly  (•u>toins  of  Xrw  Knghind,  says : 

Twiiv  a  your  the  tuilf»r  <>aine  to  the  huiuc  and  fahrirnti^I  tho  wmi-niinual  iito<*k  (»f 
rlotho«4  for  the  inulo  rnenilMin,  thiA  Jicliij;  railed  vhippttuj  thf  eat.  —  lirmininrnreM, 
Vol.  1.  |,.  74. 

To  Willi*  TiiK  Dfvil  round  a  STrMP.   To  make  fal.sc  excii.*«08  to  on<.''4 
sclt'niid  otlitTH  fnr  doin<;  what  one  lik«*i(. 

Wliilo  Mr.  Jones  i.s  iloMTJItin^  hw  wantx  in  the  monvr  line,  and  tellinf;  the  prt"»i- 
dent  how  "  near  thnm^'h  "  he  in,  that  officer  in  currying  on  a  mental  addition,  it  may 
U*  .ifuT  thi.H  maiintT :  "Jones,  you  'iv  a  clever  fellow,  hut  Smith  telU  me  you  are  en- 
^:t;;:i'd  in  a  <'oal  »totk  ojHTation.  I  have  heard  almi  that  you  have  been  dahblinj;  in 
Erie.  There  is  a  want  of  candor  now,  I  penrive,  in  the  statement  of  your  aifair^. 
Then",  you  an.'  now  whippimj tly  dtril  arouml  the  ttump ;  I  »ec  hix  foot." —  -V.  Y. Kern- 
ituj  Pmt,  1857. 

WiiisKKY-iiooT.  A  plant  of  the  Cactus  sjKJcics  jMiiiscssing  intoxicating 
projHirtif'S,  which  is  thus  d«*.scrilH.»d  by  a  corn*s|x>ndcnt  of  the  New  Or- 
h'jins  Picayune :  "  It  i.-*  what  the  Indian;*  call  l*ie-o-ke.  It  grows  in 
K)uthern  Texas,  on  th<.*  range*  of  Hand-hills  bordering  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  in  «rniv(*llv.  sandy  soil.  The  Indian:*  eat  it  for  its  exhihirntins  effect 
on  the  sy-tcnu  it  pn>'Iu<'ing  pn>cisely  the  same  as  al(*oholic  drinks.  It 
i:*  sliced  as  you  would  a  cucuinlM*r,  and  these  .^mall  pieced  chewed,  the 
juii^e  swallowed,  and  in  alNiut  the  Mime  time  its  comfortably  tight  cock- 
tails would  \stir  the  divinity  within*  you,  thiH  indicates  itself;  only  it!« 
eflects  are  what  I  might  term  a  little  more  it-«i-r-o-r-/-i'-N-^,  giving 
nit  her  a  wilder  .soo|k.*  to  the  imagination  and  actions." 

WiiiTK   Fi.sii.     See  Menhmlen. 

White  Fk<>st.     Hoiir-frost.     Western. 

WiiiTK  Skttlhmknts.  The  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  fin»t  Western 
State,  wa>  by  an  einignition  from  Virginia  through  the  Cumberland  (lap. 
The  fertile  soil,  which  was  the  temptation,  lay  in  the  mithlle  of  the  State ; 
and  the  surrounding  region,  being  com|»aratively  |>oor  (except  in  coal 
and  iron),  was  n«'glected,  although  travcrstMl  by  the  whole  emigration. 
The  centn»,  or  -  Cianlen  spot,"  wa-*  called  "^Thc  White  seHiemenisT  while 
Indi:ms  still  linrr«*nMl  on  its  outskirts. 

Now  that  these  com|mratively  poor  regions  of  the  State  have  become 
inhabited,  the  name  is  still  retained,  and  without  explanation  would  be 
dtMined  absunl :  ft>r  all  the  Indi;uis  have  di:«appearcd  long  ago,  andnegrot*^ 
an-  only  U*  ha  tound  in  immbers  on  the  htrge  farms  of  these  very  trht'te 
Sfttlrntfnts, 

The  phnt«e  seems  to  lie  usihI  only  by  thuM.*  who  live  between  the 
mountains  mid  th«*  rt*git»n  .mi  designatiHl,  in  which  the  tenn  is  never  used, 
although  well  understood.  —  [  (7.  t\  Schw^er,^ 

i8* 
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White  Trash.  A  term  applied,  especially  by  negroes,  to  the  poor  white 
people  of  the  South.     See  Poor  White  folks. 

In  social  relations  the  negroes  arc  sensitive  to  the  overliearing  propenritiei  of  a 
proprietary  who  arc  accustomed  to  rcganl  all  neighhors  out  of  their  own  class  as 
white  trash.  —  Olmsted's  Texas. 

Of  all  the  pizen  critters  that  I  knows  on,  these  ere  mean  white  trash  is  the  piaenest. 
Thev  aint  got  no  manners  and  no  bringing  up.  — Mrs.  Stowe,  Dred,  Vol.  IL 

**  The  fact  is/'  said  Mr.  Gordon,  **  what  with  niggers,  and  overBeers,  and  vAiSee 
trasJif  my  chances  oJ  salvation  arc  dre^idfully  limited."  —  Ibid,  Vol.  I.  p.  271. 

WniTEWOOD.     See  2\dip-Tree. 

TVii it-Pot.  A  kind  of  pudding.  New  England.  It  is  the  Whtte^Pot 
of  Devonshire. 

Whit-Pottixg.     a  tenn  used  in  Nantucket  for  visiting  among  rehidons 

and  friends. 

To  Whittle.  To  cut  or  dress  whh  a  knife.  The  word  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  whittlhig  for  amusement  is  so  much  more  common  with  ns, 
especially  iii  New  England,  than  in  the  old  country,  that  its  use  may  not 
improperly  be  ivganled  as  an  Americanism. 

Dexterity  with  the  pocket-knife  is  part  of  a  Nantucket  education ;  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  tlie  propensity  is  national.  Americans  must  and  will  whittle.  — N»  P. 

Willis. 

In  the  "  Yankee  Ballad  "  by  Miss  Abby  Allin,  in  speaking  of  the  New 
Englander,  she  says : 

No  matter  where  his  home  may  be — 

What  flag  may  be  unfurled, 
lie  '11  manage  by  some  cute  device 

To  whittle  through  the  world. 

The  Pierce  administration,  whioh  came  into  power  with  a  majority  of  eighty,  has 
now  been  whittleti  down  to  ten,  as  aj)pcared  by  the  vote  on  the  Ostend  convention.  — 
Providtnee  Journal. 

Wuittlkd.     Tipsy,  drunk. 

TViiOLK  Cloth.     A  lie  tnade  out  of  whole  cloth,  is  one  in  which  there  is 

no  admixture  of  truth. 

Isn't  this  entire  st(»r\'  about  your  Jersey  grandmother  madle  ouf  q/*  uMe  dtHh — 
spun  on  your  cwn  wlieel,  with  your  tongue  for  the  spindle  ? — C  Matthews,  XTie  Mo^ey 
liiHikf  p.  68 

TVnoLE-FOOTKD^    Sound. 

So  Mr.  1) has  shown  his  cloven  foot  to  the  South  at  last.    I  never  believed 

he  was  trhi>l"fiHjfcd.     I  never  had  confidence  in  him.  —  Richmond  South,  Dec.  1857. 

Whole  Heap.   Many  ;  several ;  much ;  a  large  congregation.  A  a  exprea- 
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sion   peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the  South  and  West.  —  SherwootTi 

Gforgin, 

WiioLK-souLED.  Noble-minded.  A  phrase  in  great  favor  with  persons 
fond  of  fine  talking  and  fine  writing,  like  the  following  extract  from  a 
rliap^cHly  about  a  fourth  of  July  oration  of  Mr.  Choate*8 : 

The  souring  uiid  revelling  idcaii,  the  urhole-aouUd  patriotism,  tho  goryreoas  word- 
puititini;,  ttic  flow  and  headway  of  reftiAtledn  emotion,  were  all  saited  to  the  audience, 
wliii-h  liiin^  entranced  upon  the  lips  of  the  orator.  —  Botttm  Journal,  July,  1M5S. 

WiioLK  Tkam.  To  Miy  that  a  man  is  a  whole  ttam^  signifies,  in  Western 
I>arlano%  that  he  is  possessed  of  uncommon  powers  of  body  or  mind. 

Among  other  amplifications   of  the  phrase  is  that  of  a  whole  team  and 

a  home  to  spare. 

The  author  of  a  series  of  lively  sketches  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  on 

**  Canada  and  the  North-west  States,**  says  : 

I  on(*e  heanl  a  Yankee  describe  the  greatest  friend  he  possetted  in  the  worid,  u 
"a  hull  ttam  and  a  horgf  to  ipare,  besides  a  big  dog  onder  the  wagon."  —  Vol. 
LXXVIII.  p.  .^36. 

In  a  skf'toh  of  fashionable  society  in  New  York,  the  writer  thus  speaks 

of  a  siKJciinen  of  Young  America : 

Ilcre'ti  the  fir»t  curiosity  uf  the  place.  He's  jost  three  years  old  rii^in^;  can 
drive  a  horse  on  a  («tnii;:ht  rotul ;  euts  every  thing  be  can  get,  and  drinkn  every 
lii|(iid  in  the  house  except  ink.  Is  n't  he  a  beauty  ?  Li  n't  be  a  whole  team  and  one 
hort*  tjini  i —  The  l.'y}nr  Ten  Thou$amd, 

^Viioosii.  A  term  u-^*d  in  backing  a  horse.  I  have  never  heard  tlib  word 
ex(H*|>t  in  Nantucket.  In  Moor  s  Sufifolk  Glossary  it  is  defined  as  ^  an 
imi>4'rativt\  c<nunuui<ling  the  fore-liorse  of  a  team  to  bear  to  the  left.** 
Mr.  Forby,  on  the  contniry,  in  his  Norfolk  Glossary,  says  **  Woo$h  tro!** 
nutans  **  Go  to  the  right."  Both  authors  derive  it  from  the  French. 
gauche, 

WicKKT.     A  place  of  shelter,  or  camp  made  of  the  bought  of  tree«y  used 

by  lurnlwnncn  in  Maine. 

Wicorv.     See  Leather-  Wood, 

WiDK  Awake.     On  the  alert ;  ready;  prepared. 

Miss  Harriet  had  more  clotties  and  more  money  than  the  rest ;  bccaii»e  the  was 
alwavH  triJf  amiZrr,  and  UM>kiii^  out  for  lierM'lf.  —  Jirs.  ^owr*«  iMrd,  Vol.  I.  p.  SIO. 

In  the  monuii^%  and  U'fore  i>unriso,  Bo^anl,  who  wai  a  Yankee  and  a  wide  aimhe 
fflliiw,  til  rust  hi«  head  out  fn>m  under  his  n*U>,  exclaiming,  as  he  grasped  for  his 
j;un,  "  Hy  darn.  h>*»k  ut  old  Cale  !  "  —  i\ulin'M  \orth  Am.  Indl^itu,  Vol.  I.  p.  71. 

Wic.Gi.K.  To  iK'ud  tho  body  rapidly  from  side  to  side ;  to  wriggle,  as  a  iish 
or  tiuljiole. 

Wiggle-Tail.     The  ftopular  name  for  the  larva  of  the  motquito. 
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Standing  by  a  shallow,  half-stagnant  pool  on  a  midsummer's  day,  die  fiill  dovelop- 
ment  of  any  number  of  "  wiggle-taih  "  to  the  mosquito  state  can  be  witnewed,  and 
the  origin  of  these  disturbers  of  night's  slumbers  thus  fully  ascertained.  —  Sdauyie 
American. 

Wigwam.  An  Indian  cabin  or  hut,  usually  made  of  skins.  The  word  is 
Algonkin,  and  occurs  in  variously  modified  forms  in  the  languages  of  that 
family. 

Dark  as  the  frost-nipp'd  leaves  that  strcw'd  the  ground, 

The  Indian  banter  here  his  shelter  found; 

Here  cut  his  bow  and  shaped  his  arrows  true, 

Uero  built  liis  wigwam  and  his  bark  canoe.  — Brainard,  QmnecUaU  River. 

Wild  Bean.  (P/iaseolus  diversifoluis,)  A  plant  common  in  the  alluvial 
bottoms  of  the  West,  the  Wild  Potato  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  much  med 
as  food. 

Wild-Cat.  A  bank  in  Michigan  had  a  large  vignette  on  its  notes  repre- 
^^enting  a  panther,  which  animal  is  familiarly  called  there  a  Wildcat. 
This  bank  iUiled,  having  a  large  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation, 'which 
notes  were  afterwai*ds  denominated  Wild-cat  money,  and  the  bank  issu* 
ing  them  the  WilJ-cat  bank.  Other  banks  were  compelled  to  stop  payment 
.soon  aAcr,  in  conse([uence  of  the  want  of  confidence  in  them  ;  and  the 
term  became  general  in  Michigan,  to  denote  banking  institutions  of  an 
unsound  ohanictcr.  The  term  Blue-pup  money  liad  a  similar  origin,  as 
disliuguished  from  Bed  Dog,  wliich  see. 

We  had  to  sell  some  of  our  hind  to  pay  taxes  on  the  rest  —  and  then  took  car  pay 
in  WilJ-ait  money,  that  turned  to  waste  paper  before  we  could  get  it  off  cor  hands. 
— Mrs.  Qavers's  Forest  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  91 . 

The  Leavenworth  (Kansas)  Ledger,  in  announcing  that  the  American  Bank  in 
this  city  had  suddenly  exjiloded,  remarks  :  "  There  are  thousands  of  dollars  of  its 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of  tliis  city  and  vicinity ;  how  the  notes  obtained 
n  circulation  hero  is  a  mystery  to  us,  and  we  know  not  to  whom  the  blame,  if  any, 
attaches  ;  certain  it  is  that  wo  are  overrun  with  a  wild<at  currency  from  all  God's 
creation,  and  every  day  or  two  we  notice  batches  of  new  issues  scattered  amongst 
us."  —  (Bait.)  Sun,  July  8,  1858. 

Our  bunks  are  always  willing;  to  offer  loans  and  facilities  to  speculators  and  wOd" 
cat  business  men  to  oiHrratc  with,  and  it  is  through  tlieir  assistance  that  the  business 
of  the  countr}*  is  disarranged.  —  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

"Wild  Cherry.  (Cerasus  virgijiiana.)  A  large  American  tree,  bearing 
a  small,  astringent  fruit  resembling  a  cherry.  The  wood  is  much  used  for 
cabinet  work,  being  of  a  light  color  and  a  compact  texture.  —  Browne's 
St/Iva  Americana, 

Wild  Indigo.  (Riptisia  tinctoria.)  A  plant  found  in  the  woodB|  yield- 
ing a  small  quantity  of  indigo. 
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Wild  Land.     Land  which  has  never  been  settled  and  cuhivated  ;  forc>t. 

Wild  Oats.  {Avena  fatuaS)  A  variety  of  oata  which  grows  wild  upon 
all  the  hilU  and  higher  lands  of  California,  furnishing  the  best  forage. 
It  wad  probably  introduced  by  the  Spaniards. 

Wild  Potato  Vine.     See  Mechoaean, 

Wild    Hice.     (Zizania  aquatica.)     A  tall,   tubular,  reedy   water-plant, 

f<iun<l  in  abundance  on  the  marshy  margins  of  the  Northern  lakes,  and  in 

tlie  plushy  waters  on  the  upper  courees  of  the  Mississippi.     Its  leaves 

and  spikes,  though  much  larger,  resemble  those  of  oats,  whence  the  French 

name,  fuiies  avoines.    Millions  of  migrating  water-fowls  fatten  on  it  before 

taking  their  autumnal  flight  to  the  south ;  while  it  furnishes  the  northern 

savages  and  the  Canadian  traders  and  hunters  with  their  annual  supplies 

of  grain. 

At  the  time  of  oor  ri^it,  wild  rice  was  growing  abandantly  orer  almost  all  the 
whole  surface  of  Luke  Koshkonoii);,  giTing  to  it  more  the  appearmnoe  of  a  meadow 
than  a  lake.  —  Ltipham'i  AfUitputie*  of  H'ljooiui'ii,  p.  35. 

To  Wilt.  1.  To  droop ;  to  wither,  a*  plants  or  flowers  cut  or  plucked  off*. — 
Hvlloway.  A  word  common  in  the  Unked  States,  and  provinciid  in  Eng- 
land, where  rcelk  and  tcelt  arc  used  in  the  same  sense.  —  Worcester, 

Afiss  Amy  pinned  a  flower  to  her  brcant ;  and  when  the  died,  the  held  the  wiltni 
fra|:inent.«  clo«c  iu  her  liand.  —  Maryarrt,  p.  213. 

2.   To  wilt  down,  is  a  figurative  expression  used  of  a  person  who  hangs 

his  head,  looks  sheepish. 

Some  cotton  fullar  here  bid  fixty  dollars  [for  the  tUve],  and  the  wiUed  right  (Aiim. 
—  AW',  .S/wtf/rr  Life, 

"  Doctor  l^iiU^r  Jooes/'  tes  he,  "  I  inlerdaoe  yoo  to  their  Mi^tjt  the  King  and 
Queen." 

Cousin  Pete  scraped  aiwat  a  while,  and  then  dropt  on  one  knee  rito  afore  'cm. 

"  Kirie,  gallant  knight!  '*  set  Bill  Bjers;  "  rise,  wo  dub  joa  kn^ht  of  the  royal 
bath." 

Cousin  Pete  (rot  ap  and  bowed  and  scraped  a  few  more  timet,  and  went  to  tit 
down  between  'em,  but  tbej  ris  up  jeat  as  he  went  to  set  down ;  and  cbe  fint  thing 
he  knowed,  kenlof h  be  went,  rite  into  a  Irif  tab  of  oold  waiar,  with  nothing  but  his 
bead  and  heels  ttickin  out.  Pete  got  out  as  quick  as  be  oould,  and  1  never  teed  a 
fellcT  Nj  tcilted  down  iu  all  my  life.  — Maj.  Jone»*s  Qmrlakip. 

Windfall.    Tlie  track  of  a  whirlwind  or  tornado  in  a  forest,  where  the 

trees  are  Liid  pros»trate. 

In  tlic  (X)nntry  ar\>und  Angelica  were  what  were  called  wmdJaBM These 

windfalls  werv  ^rreat  places  for  rabbits  and  partridges,  and  it  was  do  great  thing 
to  ))oa*»t  of  to  kill  a  dozen  or  two  of  these  birds  of  an  aftenioon.  '—Bammemd,  WUd 

i\tfrtA/m  Srtnes,  p.  220. 
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To  Wind  up.    To  close  up ;  to  give  a  quietus  to  an  antagonist  in  de- 
bate.    Also  intransitively,  to  shut  up ;  to  stop  business. 

John  Bell  of  Tennessee,  that  unmistakable  Whig,  has  rung  oat  a  dear  and  &!> 
sounding  note  of  alarm  concerning  tliis  Mexican  war.  He  is  as  serious  as  a  preacber, 
and  as  downright  as  a  sailor  in  the  delivery  of  his  sentiments.  A  lirely  dialogue, 
constituting  a  kind  of  interlude  to  his  speech,  sprang  up  between  him  and  Mr.  Cass, 
in  wliich  he  pretty  effectually  "  wound  up  "  the  senator  from  Michigan.  —  iV.  Y.  Cam. 
Ado. 

Several  of  the  Western  banks  will  be  compelled  to  wind  up  in  consoqnenoe  of 
their  losses  and  the  severe  pressure.  —  N,  Y,  Harold,  Sept.  1857. 

Winkle-Hawk.    (Dutch,  whtkle-haak,)    An  angular  rent  made  in  doth, 
etc.     It  is  also  called  a  winkle-hole,    A  New  York  term. 

Winter-Berry.     See  Alder. 
Winter-Cherry.     See  Ground  Cherry. 

Winter-killed.     Killed  by  the  cold  of  winter,  as  wheat,  clover,  etc 

To  Wipe  out.     A  phrase  employed  by  the  Indians  and  hunters  of  the 
West,  meaning  to  exterminate,  annil^late  a  person  or  tribe. 

They  [the  Camanches,  Apaches,  and  others]  had  met  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
their  own  party,  in  order,  as  they,  in  their  strong;  lan^agc,  said,  to  wipe  out  all 
frontier  Indians  they  could  find  on  the  plains.  —  Report  of  Com.  of  Indian  Again  fir 
1854,  p.  90. 

Tlie  Pima  Indians  have  ^t  up  another  quarrel  with  the  Apaches,  and  have  mus- 
tered upwards  of  a  thousand  warriors  to  give  them  battle.  It  is  their  determinatioa 
to  "  wipe  out  the  Apaches,"  or,  as  they  express  it,  to  eat  them  up  entirely,  which  if  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  —  AUa  Ccdifornian,  July,  1858. 

"  We  are  coming  to  Lawrence,"  said  the  Missourians, ''  in  a  few  days,  to  wipe  out 
the  damned  abolition  city,  and  to  kill  and  drive  oflf  every  one  of  the  inliabitants."— 
Mrs.  Rubinson*8  Kansas,  p.  222. 

The  Mormon  militia  under  Brigham  Toung  intend  to  take  a  stand  at  the  pass  in 
the  mountains  near  Bear  River,  with  the  certainty  of  wiping  out  the  U.  S.  forces  sent 
against  them.  —  Letter  from  Utah,  N.  Y.  Times,  Nov.  1857. 

Wire-Edge.  The  wire-edge  of  a  tool  is  that  stage  in  the  process  of  sharp- 
ening it  when  a  delicate  roll  or  strip  of  metal  resembling  a  fine  wire  still 
adheres  to  the  edge,  and  which  of  course  must  be  removed  before  the 
implement  can  be  in  proper  order  to  cut.  Some  persons,  howerer, 
seem  to  imagine  that  a  wire-edge  is  a  fine  edge,  and  hence  absurdly  use 
the  term  in  such  phrases  as  to  take  off  the  wire-edge  of  one's  appetite^ 
of  a  horse's  spirit,  etc. 

lie  trotteil  the  first  mile  in  2  :  55,  and  the  second  in  2  :  45,  and  was  then  stopped. 
On  commencing  again  he  had,  of  course,  lost  the  "  wire-edge "  of  his  speed,  yet  he 
trotted  nineteen  miles  in  57  :  43.  — N,  Y.  Spirit  of  the  Times, 
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WiRK-Pi'LLERS,  or  WiRE-WoRKERS.     A  tcrm  denoting  those  who,  by 

their  secn't  ploU  and  intrigue.'*,  control  the  movements  of  the  puppets  on 

tilt*  [K)lttirul  sta^<'. 

The  roininf;  c<jntest  in  to  iicci<ic  whether  the  people  have  the  pririlegc  of  electing 
a  chii'f  ma^i.otmte  (ff  their  own  Helcrtion,  or  only  the  pririlejyc  of  elwtinj;  one  of  two 
(unilidutirH  whom  ^elf-i'Iootcd  cliques  of  nominators  choose  to  desipiAte.  The  Phi- 
]:i<I<Il»hia  Convrntioii  will  ai«!ieinble  on  Wednesday ;  alrcoily  that  city  is  filled  with 
uvrrY«u/Ar.4,  puMic  opinion  manufacturers,  emhr^'O  cabinet  officers,  future  ambiiitsa- 
dofH.  iind  the  whole  hn)od  of  (Mjliticol  mnke-shifls,  who  contrive  to  lire  out  of  the 
puMi«*  i»ursc  by  abusing;  public  credulity.  —  N.  Y.  Afirror,  June  5,  1848. 

In  another  cose,  at  a  nominating  convention,  a  "  surprise  candidate/'  youthful  in 
a^f,  and  in  all  other  qualifications  fur  inferior  to  his  competitors,  obtained  the  ix>mi> 
nrition.  ThcR*  wa.i  no  lonfi^T  any  surprise  about  the  matter  when  it  was  Kubse- 
c]U(>iitly  A>(i'rtainetl  that  the  wirt-worhrs  in  convention  had  a  deep  interest  in  a  par- 
ti* ular  >uit  at  law,  to  which  tiieir  candidate  was  pledged  to  give  a  judgment  in  their 
fiivitr.  in  coiic  of  being  the  judge.  —  Xut.  InttUvjvncerf  Sept.  20,  1858. 

'WiRK-ri  LLiNG,  or  Wire-Working.     Political  managing. 

Tho^u  who  were  candidates  for  office  in  either  homte  [of  the  legislative  aiuiero- 
bly  of  N.  Mexico)  and  their  friends  began  the  system  of  electionwrin^  ho  prevalent 
in  other  sections  of  th«^  Union  ;  and  the  few  days  tliat  intervened  Iwtwcvn  tiie  arrival 
of  the  mcnibcrii  and  the  meeting  of  the  ajtjwmbly  were  i»|»ent  in  tri>r-;iii///»/;,  log-roll- 
in;:,  and  all  the  other  strategic  movements  known  in  modem  |K>litics.  —  /AirM,  El 
(tnwfit,  p.  251. 

WiUK-WoiiM.  {Elater  lineatus.)  The  name  Wire-worm  is  given  \\y 
farriKT-i  Xo  tlio  larvse  of  various  specie:^  of  beetles  belonging  to  the  genus 
Khitcr.  of  which  a  hirge  number  are  known  both  in  Britain  and  in  this 
country.  Tho.^e  Inrva.^  are  exceedingly  de:«tructive,  feeding  upon  the 
nx>ts  and  the  underground  stems  of  wheat,  Indian  com,  grape-vines,  and 
nKKt  varinies  of  cultivated  vegetables. 

To  Wise.     A  .><]>inning  top  is  said  to  tri<e,  when  it  inclines  from  the  per- 

[)cndicul:ir. 

Wisii-Bt»NE,  or  WisiiiNG-BoxE.  The  breastbone  of  a  fowl  is  so  familiarlr 
callfd.  c<|K*cinlly  by  children,  from  a  custom  connected  with  it.  Tlic 
Ixjiic,  tiftrr  l>eing  dried,  is  taken  by  two  persons,  who  hold  each  shank  be- 
twrcn  thoir  fore-tinp*r  and  thumb,  and  then  [>ull  until  it  break**,  at  the 
saint'  timt*  wishing  for  something.  The  one  in  whose  fingen  the  Irtrger 
|M>rti<)n  remains,  it  'i»  said,  will  have  his  tri'sA. 

WiTM  .•«>-Tkeks.  In  newly  settled  countries  at  the  West,  ererj  mile 
MpiMp'  i^  iiKirknl  by*' blazed"  tree-*,  and  the  comeni  es|)eoiaUy  distin- 
giii>lit-(l  by  -stakes,  wliostr  place  is  }K>int(Hl  out  by  trees  called  wriimeU'tne% 
—  .Wr$.  Clm^TS*i  Western  CUarinys^  p,  3. 

WoLFisii.     Savage.     A  Western  word. 
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Yoa  must  fijrht  or  play ;  so  take  your  choice,  for  I  feel  most  woffiA  and  lamge- 
rous.  —  Sam  Slick,  3d  ser.  p.  117. 

ThcT  'd  been  fight  in'  the  barrel  of  whiskey  mightily  comin'  np,  and  were  peifecdj 
icoljish  arter  some  har  of  the  dog.  —  Porter's  Tales  of  the  South-west,  p.  121. 

WoLVEKiNEs.  The  people  of  the  State  of  MicbigaD;  who  are  said  to  be 
so  called  from  the  large  number  of  the  mischievous  prairie  wolyes  found 
there. 

Woman's  Rights  Convention.  An  assemblage  of  persons  who  en- 
deavor by  public  discussions  to  improve  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  women. 

Thousands  of  parrots  passed  oyer,  with  their  peculiar  short  and  qacmlons  oote. 
In  the  morning  and  towards  night  they  kept  up  the  most  vehement  chattering,  ill 
talking  and  none  listening,  after  the  manner  of  a  Woman's  Rights  Convention.'^ 
BartVs  Wdikna,  p.  89. 

y   Wonders.    In  Nantucket,  a  kind  of  cake. 

To  Wood  up.  1.  To  lay  in  a  supply  of  wood,  as  a  steamboat  at  a  land- 
ing-place. The  boats  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivere,  in  their  long 
voyages,  are  obliged  to  make  frequent  stops  for  this  purpose. 

The  process  of  vcooding^p  is  one  of  the  first  the  passenger  is  made  acquainted 
with.  The  steamer  approaches  a  dreary  shore,  without  any  thing  to  indicate  that 
civilized  man  has  ever  set  his  foot  upon  it  for  many  miles  above  or  below,  save  the 
wood-pile  and  a  small  cabin  of  the  rudest  description.  The  terms  are  nsually 
agreed  upon  before  tlio  boat  touches  the  baiik ;  and  when  it  docs,  fifteen  or  twenty 
hands  throw  on  board  from  twenty  to  fifty  cords,  at  a  price  varying  from  two  to 
three  dollars,  for  which  the  woodman  pockct»  his  money  and  seems  a  happy  man, 
although  cut  off  from  the  world.  — N,  Y.  Tribune,  1848. 

2.  To  take  a  dram.    Western. 

Woodbine.     See  Virginia  Creeper, 

Wooding-Place.  a  station  on  the  banks  of  a  river  where  the  steamboat! 
stop  to  take  in  supplies  of  wood. 

WoODCUUCK.  {Arclomys  matiax,)  The  ground  hog,  a  rodent  mnwifnyl  of 
the  marmot  tribe.     It  burrows,  and  is  dormant  in  winter. 

Yea,  verily,  this  is  like  a  woodchuck  in  clover.  —  Margaret,  p.  48. 

My  dear  hearers,  I  've  been  trying  to  beat  [certain  truths]  into  yon  witili  a  sermon* 
i/ing  sledge-hammer ;  and  you  appear  to  be  as  stnpid  as  woodchucks  in  winter.  — 
D^jtvs  Sermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  155. 

Wood  Meeting.    The  name  given  by  the  Mormons  to  a  Camp-meeting. 

Wool  over  the  Eyes.  To  draw  the  wool  over  one's  eyes,  is  to  impose 
u{)on  one,  take  one  in. 
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E1<Kt  Sniffles  ain't  90  bij^  a  fool  as  to  have  the  wool  drawd  over  hit  eyet  by  fuch 
tra>h  a8  Sail  Iliiglc.  —  Widow  Bedott  Papers, 

Wof>LLT-IlKAD8.     A  term  applied  in  the  first  place  to  negroes,  and  then  to 
anti-slavrry  |K»liticiiui^. 

The  law,  it  t((H.Mn!<,  it  did  n't  work  exactly  as  it  ought, 

Thou«;h  Grcolcy  kept  a  sayin'  8u,  and  so  his  readers  thoii(<^ht. 

They  're  mighty  bright,  them  wooity-htads ;  they  think  they  find  a  priie, 

If  tliey  can  only  pull  their  wool  o'er  other  people's  eyes. 

Xew  York  Paper, 

Worm  Fknck.     A  rail  fence  laid  up  in  a  zig-zag  manner.     See  Stake  and 
Rider, 

Mr.  Haskell,  one  of  ttie  delegates  from  Tennessee,  told  a  storj  aboat  a  man  in  hia 
"  digging,"  who  wa.^  ou(*o  struck  by  '^  Joe  Larkins/'  by  which  he  waa  knocked  at 
least  forty  nxN.  He  fell  against  a  ttorm/enee,  and  carried  away  about  forty  panels, 
rail -rider*  and  all.  —  A'.  Y.  Mirror. 

We  drove  iniufter  Jack  aU)ut  the  common,  until  we  had  hemmed  him  in  an 
angle  of  a  ir«/rw  /r/i/r. —  W.  Irving,  Wi)lftrt*t  Raott,  p.  251. 

WouKYMKNT.     Tn»ul»l<»,  anxicty. 

The  tcvrrimtnt  we  hare  latdy  had  about  money  tuu  let  yon  a  dreaming.  —  Sam 

S-','ii\  l/umnn  \iiture. 

Worst  Kind.  Used  in  such  phrascii  as,  ^  I  gave  him  the  worst  kind  of  a 
iirkin;;.**  Also  advcrbiully ;  as,  ^  I  licked  him  the  war$t  kind^  i.  c.  in  the 
worst  manner  |)Ossible,  most  severely. 

WRArrER.     A  l<)os«»  dn*ss  or  gown. 

Her  dre!*s  was  a  blue-stripiHt  linen  short-gown,  wrapper,  or  long'«hort,  a  coano 

pi'ttiermt,  cheeked  apron,  etc.  —  Margaret^  p.  14. 

Wr.%pper.s.     Si'c  I^ggingi, 

Wrath.    Like  aU  tcratK  is  a  Southern  phrase,  meaning,  violently ;  rehem- 

ently ;  angrily. 

There  ain't  mnch  to  interest  the  traveller  on  the  railroad  from  Hamhnrit  to 
Charleston.  Most  of  the  passengers  in  the  oar  were  pfMchen  what  had  been  ap  to 
Augusta  to  attend  the  conrentiou.  They  was  the  dryest  set  of  old  codgers  I  ercr 
met  with,  till  tbe  jolting  of  the  can  shook  up  their  ideas  a  little,  and  then  they  fell  to 
disjiutin'  lih'  aii  wrtUh.  —  Maj.  J<m€s*t  Truneb. 

Wrathy.     Verj'  anpry.     A  colloquial  word.  —  Webtter. 

( Ml !  you  're  irnitfiif.  nin't  }*e  *  Why,  I  did  n't  mean  nothin'  b«t  what  was  civil ! 
—  JAt.  r/.,nr>'<  /•.»r,>r  Ai/;,  Vol.  I.  p.  lOS. 

The  L'tMienil  was  as  imithtf  a*  thunder;  and  when  he  geta  his  dander  up,  it's  no 
joke.  —  3/ii/.  Iknrnintji  Ijttkrs,  p.  34. 

Wkkckku.s.     a  gjuig  of  Baltimore  rowdies. 
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Y, 

Yaller.     a  vulgar  pronunciation  of  yellow. 

Yam.  (Genus  Dioscorea,)  A  large  esculent  tuber  or  root  of  varioun 
climbing  plants  growing  in  tropical  America,  which  forms  a  wholesome 
and  palatable  food. 

Yank.     A  jerk.     New  England. 

In  some  verses  prefixed  to  the  New-Year's  Address  of  the  carrier  of 
"  The  Age,"  a  weekly  journal  published  in  Maine,  the  Carrier  Boy  asks 
the  spirit  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  to  write  him  a  few  lines. 

The  poet  looks  wild  at  the  bluc-ejcd  child, 

Then  clutches  him  by  the  hair,  * 

And  makes  him  abide  bj  tlie  chimney-side. 

As  he  sinks  back  in  his  chair  — 

Pull8  np  the  machine,  and  with  dreadful  mien 

He  oils  each  rusty  wheel. 
Then  seizes  the  crank,  and  with  many  a  ycMk 

Brings  out  a  poetic  squeal. 

To  Yank.     To  twitch  or  jerk  powerfully.    New  England. 

Yankee.  1.  The  popular  name  for  the  citizens  of  New  England,  but  ap- 
plied by  foreigners  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  The  name 
[  Yengees  or  Yenkees^  was  originally  given  by  the  Massachusetts  Indians 
to  the  English  colonists,  being  the  nearest  sound  they  could  give  for 
"  English."  It  was  aft^irwards  adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson,  who 
applied  the  term  in  contempt  to  all  the  people  of  New  England.  During 
the  American  Revolution,  it  was  eagerly  cauglit  at  by  the  British  soldiers. 
—  Note  to  the  Poetical  Works  of  J,  TrumbuIL 

Mr.  Ilcckeweldcr,  a  high  authority  on  Indian  subjects,  has  no  doubt 
that  the  word  was  the  fii*st  effort  of  the  Indians  "  to  imitate  the  sound 
of  the  national  name  of  the  English,  which  they  pronounced  TengeetJ' 
Furthermore  he  says,  the  Indians  "  say  they  know  the  Yengees  [i.  e.  the 
New  Englandcrs],  and  can  distinguish  them  by  their  dress  and  personal 
ai>pearance,  and  that  they  were  considered  as  less  cruel  than  the  Virgin- 
ians, or  Long  Knives.  The  English  proper  they  call  Saggenash.**  — 
Hist,  Ace.  of  the  Indian  Nations,  p.  132. 

Judge  Durfee,  in  his  poem  called  "  'Whatcheer :  or,  Roger  WiUiams  in 

Banishment,''  thus  mentions  the  English  under  this  name  : 

"  Ha !  Yenfjic,"  said  the  Sachem,  "  wouldst  thou  go 
To  soothe  the  hungry  panther  scenting  blood  ?  " 

Canto  in.  38. 
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Ba^c  WfunpnnnAc !  we  Ml  deTonr  that  clan, 
And  drivf  the  Ymgets  )>ack  o'er  occnn  hlue. 

Canto  IV.  38. 

An  inti^n'^tin;r  artirh?  on  thw  wonl  in  "  Note.'^  and  Quorifis**  (1852, 
|).  ')!),  ]ty  Mr.  T.  Wi^tcott  of  Philadelpliim  contains  u  letter  from  the 
K«*v.  Mr.  (ionlon.  jriviii;^  an  account  of  the  skinnishes  at  Conoonl  and 
Lrxiii^rton.  in  which  Ik;  sayn : 

Thry  (the  British  tnM)|i-.]  worv  roajrhlr  handlt'd  hy  tlic  Ytinhrt,  a  term  of  PC- 
|in>iii'h  tor  the  Nrw  Kn;rhin<lrr'*,  whi-n  njijtlied  hy  the  rvpilar*. 

"2.  In  Now  England,  a  ^la-^s  of  whiskey  i<wct'tencd  with  molasses;  a 
common  hcvcnijr'*  in  the  country. 

You  tine  Mii*-*  Boston  lady  pay, 

F«ir  thU  your  iiiNM'rh  I  thank  ye, 
Call  «»n  nif  when  vou  romc  thi.<4  war, 

Ami  tiike  a  dram  nf  Yanhf. 

Ftturn/Un.      I'cinlw  DontUe  Stmg. 

Yankkkkikh.     Aft«T  the  Yankee  fiL^hion;  like  a  Yankee. 

Thr  Ciiloni'l  whittlnl  iiw:iy  ut  a  hit  uf  »tirk  in  the  most  Yankeefiii  MtLV  positihle. 

Yank KF.i. AND.     1.    New  Eii;;land. 
2.    Thf  United  State«». 

Yankkf.  n<M)i)LK.  Thi'p'  ha*  Imhmi  much  di^riLwion  a«  to  the  origin  of  the 
t«Tin  Yankee  Jh*(M\  and  of  the  well-known  tune  which  hearv  thiA  name, 
without  coming  jlh  yet  to  any  very  i^atiisfactory  conclu^^ion.  In  England 
th<'  :iir  lia<  hern  trai*«>d  haek  to  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  and  it  apftears 
that  the  d«>i:i!erel  ver^e-i  tliat  an*  sung  to  it  can  claim  nearly  a-*  nspi*ct- 
ahlt*  ail  antiquity.  This  Imwever,  is  not  all.  The  sonj:  i*  *aid  to  be 
identical  with  one  >un^  hy  the  agricultural  laborers  in  the  Netherlandn. 
K<i-<*uth  and  hi-^  tVHow  llinig^iriiuis,  when  in  this  c(»untrii',  an>  said  to 
have  rt'eo^rni-^ed  it  as  one  of  the  old  national  airs  of  their  native  land. 
And  ree<Mitly  Mr.  Huckiniiham  Smith,  our  then  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Madrid,  ha-^  a<<erted  that  it  is  the  ancient  Sword  Dance  of  the  BisKsyaniu 

YKArii,  for  enrth.     A  vulgar  pronunciation  among  the   illiterate  at  the 

iStuth. 

Whv.  voii  flon't  lottk  liki*  the  Mint*  man.    1  nerer  ahonld  hare  kiww'd  too. 

mm  V 

Wliii!  ujinn  yith  h;L<  liruni:  you  out  w  *  "  —  Maj.  J*mn9  Sirtchtt. 

YiAiiigrvKr.  for  mrthtpudr,     A  Southern  vulgari5m,  like  the  previous 

wurd. 

'rth^  (iirard  C«>]]i-L'e  in  all  iiolid  hrick  and  marble.     Firv  rao't  pre  hold  of  wood 
ciioUiTh  to  r.ti<ie  a  hhuo,  ami  the  waUs  are  BO  thick  and  itn>ng  that  nothin*  short  of 
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Florida  lightnin'  or  a  Soath  Amorican  yeatkquake  ooold  n't  knock  it  down.  —  Mq/. 
Jones's  Sketches. 

Yellow.  A  term  applied  to  colored  boys  and  girls  whose  complezioa 
tends  towards  white ;  those  of  a  darker  hue  are  called  **  brown." 

Law  sokes,  Miss  Phillis,  does  you  tink  I  have  no  sense ;  I  hate  tkgaBargal  u  I  do 
poison.  —  Sam  Slick,  Human  Nature, 

Yellow  Coyer  (pron.  yailer  kiver),  A  notice  of  diflmiasal  from  goyern- 
mcnt  employment.  So  called  from  its  being  usually  endoeed  in  a  jeUow 
envelope. 

Yellow  Hammer.  (Picus  auraius.)  The  popular  name  of  the  Gold- 
en-winged Woodpecker,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus.  It  is  known 
by  other  names  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  as  High-hole,  Yacker, 
Clape,  etc. 

Yellow  Jacket.    A  small  wasp,  well  known  for  its  terrible  sting. 

Yellow  Root.  {Zanthorhiza  apiifolia,)  A  plant  whose  roots  are  used 
as  a  dye  by  the  Indians.     It  is  also  medicinal. 

Yellow  Throat.    A  small  singing  bird  of  the  warbler  species* 

Yeue,     A  Southern  pronunciation  for  here, 

"  Why  is  it,  my  son,  that  when  yon  drop  your  bread  and  batter,  it  is  alwayi  batlar 
side  down  1 " 

"I  don't  know.  It  hod  n't  oughter,  had  it  The  strongest  side  onght  to  be  upper- 
most, hadn't  it,  ma?  And  this ^re  is  the  strongest  butter  I «ver  seed.'^^Cbi'fo 
(/////low)  Times,  Feb.  28,  1855. 

YoPON.  {Ilex  vomitoria,)  North  Carolina  tea.  A  plant  indigenous  to 
North  Carolina ;  and  when  the  leaves  are  dried  by  slow  heat,  and  infused 
in  water,  it  is  used  as  a  beverage.  It  is  slightly  intoxicating.  It  bekngs 
to  the  same  genus  of  plants  as  the  celebrated  Mat^  {Ilex  parcuptajfentU) 
of  South  America. 

You  Don't  I  for  you  don't  say  so  !  i.  e.  really !  indeed  !  "  Mi  Grimaldi 
threw  a  back  somerset  out  of  a  three^tory  window."  ^Now,  yarn 
dont  I " 

You  UN.  This  is  a  contraction  of  your  own^  or  a  change  in  the  terminatioo 
of  the  pronoun  yoxirSy  in  conformity  with  miney  and  which  is  much  used 
by  the  illiterate  and  vulgiu*.  It  is  also  used  in  London  and  in  the 
West  of  England.  "Tlie  cockney,"  says  Mr.  Pegge,  ^considers  snch 
words  as  oar  own  and  your  own  as  pronouns  possessive,  a  little  too  muoh 
expanded ;  and,  therefore,  thinks  it  proper  to  curtail  theniy  and  to  ooda- 
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pross  them  into  the  words  otint  and  potent,  for  oommon  daflj  UBe."  — 
Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  p.  193.  Compare  Bern  and 
J/isn, 

YutKEB.     Sec  Clape* 


Zapote.     See  Sapote, 
Z EI. WAN.     See  Seawan* 
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PROVERBS. 

Ambition  i:*  an  hollow  as  the  soul  of  an  echo. 

Tiiiis  stc'aiiil>oatj<,  and  soda  water  will  wait  for  no  one. 

Will  t'rct,  liki.'  a  leather  shirt,  an*  more  for  imc  than  ornament 

Mont^v  sh}H  tn)ni  the  fingi*n<  like  a  wat<'mielon  seed,  traveb  without  legs,  and 

i\\i'>  without  winjr?». 

It  is  tin*  lot  of  humanity  to  err  at  times,  as  the  drunken  man  said  when  be  mi»* 

took  the  |»ij»-i>en  for  his  hfdniom. 

A  ;:oo<l  <K'r(l  will  stii'k  out,  with  an  inclination  to  spread,  like  the  tail  of  a  pi*a- 

(•o<k. 

Kvii  artions,  like  cni?t))<'(l  n>tten  v*;p^y  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all. 

You  nii;:ht  as  w(>ll  undert.ike  to  whistle  a  grape-vine  from  a  white-oak,  as  to  in* 

«lu»e  a  jrirl  to  relinquuth  her  lover. 

Vive  is  a  ^kunk  that  smells  awfully  rank  when  stirred  up  by  the  pole  ol*  nustbr- 

tunt*. 


SIMILES. 


As  big  as  all  out  of  doom. 

As  drv  as  the  clerk  of  a  lime-kiln. 

m 

As  long  as  a  thanki^ving  sermon. 
«Vs  crooked  as  a  Virginia  fence. 
As  straight  as  a  loon*s  leg. 
As  straight  as  a  shingle. 
As  shar])  as  the  little  end  of  nothing. 
As  slick  as  grease<l  lightning. 
As  smiling  as  a  basket  of  chipt. 
M  happy  as  a  clam  at  high-water. 
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As  tight  as  the  bark  of  a  tree. 

As  crazy  as  a  bedbug. 

As  mad  as  all  wrath. 

As  wrathy  as  a  militia  officer  on  a  training-day. 

As  proud  as  a  tame  turkey. 

As  melancholy  as  a  Quaker  meeting-house  by  moonlight 

As  useless  as  whistling  psalms  to  a  dead  horse. 

Like  all  nature. 

Like  all  fury. 

Like  all  possessed. 

Thrashing  round  like  a  short-tailed  bull  in  fly-time. 

Head  and  tail  up,  like  chicken-cocks  in  laying-time. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Ala. 

Alabama. 

Miss. 

Mississippi. 

Ark. 

Arkansas. 

Mo. 

Missouri. 

C.  H. 

Court  House. 

N.  C. 

North  Carolina. 

Conn. 

Connecticut. 

N  H. 

New  Hampshire. 

Del. 

Delaware. 

N.  M. 

New  Mexica 

F.  F.  V. 

First  Family  of  Virginia. 

N.  Y. 

New  York. 

Ga. 

Grcorgia. 

0. 

Ohio. 

Ia. 

Iowa. 

0.  K. 

Oil  Korrekt,  L  e.  All  correct 

III. 

Illinois. 

0.  T. 

Oregon  Territory. 

Ind. 

Indiana. 

Pa. 

Pennsylvania. 

K.  T. 

Kanzas  Territory. 

R.  L 

Rhode  Island. 

Ky. 

Kentucky. 

S.  C. 

South  Carolina. 

La. 

Louisiana. 

Tenn. 

Tennessee. 

M.  C. 

Member  of  Congress. 

V. 

A  five  dollar  bilL 

• 

Mass. 

Massachusetts. 

Va. 

Virginia. 

Md. 

Maryland. 

Vt. 

Vermont 

Me. 

Maine. 

W.  T. 

Washington  Territory. 

Mich. 

Michigan. 

X. 

A  ten  dollar  bill. 
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